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TECHNICAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 
(Educational and Training Activities) 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 3, 1953 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
INTERNATIONAL OPERATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 3:10 p. m., in the 
Caucus Room of the Old House Office Building, Hon. Charles B. 
srownson (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Charles B. Brownson, George Meader, 
Katharine St. George, Lester Holtzman, and Thomas J. Dodd. 

Also present: Maurice Mountain, staff director; Edward C. Ken- 
nelly, counsel; Walton Woods, investigator; Arthur Perlman, investi- 
gator; and Athena Gianakos, clerk. 

Mr. Brownson. The meeting of the International Operations 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Government Operations will 
come to order. 

The subcommittee regrets that it has been forced to delay this 
meeting for an additional hour, but that situation was caused by an 
unexpected meeting of the full committee, the rules of which provide 
that no subcommittee can meet at the same time. 

The International Operations Subcommittee of the House Govern 
ment Operations Committee has been assigned the task of examining 
the international operations of the Government, excepting the mili- 
tary, from the standpoint of their economy, efficiency, and effective- 
ness. It is our purpose to keep careful watch over what is done with 
the taxpayers’ dollar in overseas operations and in those domestic 
operations which are directly related to this Government’s inter- 
national affairs. With the single exception of military operations, 
the largest expenditure of funds spent overseas is devoted to the 
work of foreign assistance under the mutual security program. Two 
agencies at the present time, play major roles in this program. One 
of these is the Mutual Sec urity Agenc v, and the other is the Technical 
Cooperation Administration, 

It is with the latter agency that we are concerned in this hearing. 

The particular focus of our inquiry today is upon the technical 
training of foreign nationals brought to the United States under the 
auspices of the Technical Cooperation Administration as part of its 
responsibility under the point 4 program 

The training of foreign nationals is one of the most important phases 
of that program. The very essence of technical assistance lies in the 
word “training’’—training carried out abroad in economically un- 
developed areas—and training of people brought here to the United 
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States from those areas. The point 4 program should be concerned 
not so much with dollar aid as it is with education—not so much with 
materials as it is with pe ople. 

If the training phase of the program is wisely carried out the United 
States can contribute immeasurably to the progress and welfare of 
every freeman in the free world. If it is improperly handled, the 
long-range objectives of the point 4 program will be lost with a dam- 
aging effect upon the fortunes of the United States and its allies in 
the fight against mankind’s oldest enemies—hunger and want. 

Few governmental operations can be assured of more complete and 
sincere congressional support than has been accorded the purposes of 
the point 4 program. The administrative machinery through which 
the program is implemented may be reorganized from time to time, 
but I am confident its basic purpose will remain a cornerstone of our 
foreign policy and a symbol of hope for the suffering people every- 
where. Indeed, the promise of this unparalleled undertaking is far 
too vital to the future of the United States and of the world to risk 
nonfulfillment for lack of continuing and constructive interest by the 
Congress and its committees. 

It is with these thoughts in mind that this subcommittee approaches 
the task of examining the segment of that program which is to be 
presented here this afternoon. 

Today’s hearings will be the first of a contemplated series of hearings 
on various phases of this program by this subcommittee in carrying 
out its responsibilities in this area. 


PART I GENERA 


Our first witness today will be Mr. Stanley Andrews, Administrator 
of the Technical Cooperation Administration. 

Mr. Andrews, do you have any of your staff with you on whom 
you may wish to call? 

Mr. Anprews. I have a staff with me and they will be called on 
as the committee wishes or as I wish to draw on them, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Would you like at this time to present your staff 
members and at the same time you are sworn for your testimony I 
will swear them then we can proceed in order? 

Mr. Anprews. All right. 

Mr. Brownson. Bring them right up to the table with you, if you 
like. 

Mr. Anprews. Mr. Cook, the training officer of the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs. 

Mr. Brownson. ‘Will you give his full name so the stenographer 
can get it, please. 

Mr. Anprews. Mr. Richard F. Cook. 

I better let these people give their full names and their titles to you 
direct. 

Mr. Brownson. All right, s 

Mr. McCann. Wesley McCann, with the Institute of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, Program Office. 

Miss WakerFIELD. Lohva Wakefield, with the Near East and African 
Development Service Training Staff. 

Mr. Piercrn. Edward R. Pierce, Near East and African Develop- 
ment Service Training Branch. 
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Miss Ricuarpson. Alden Richardson, with the Education and 
Technical Training Staff. 

Mr. Brownson. Thank you. Will you each raise your right hand? 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you are about to give in 
this hearing will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God? 

Mr. ANprREws. | do. 

Miss Ricwarpson. I do 

Mr. Cook. I do. 

Mr. McCann I do 

Pierce. | do. 

Miss WAKEFIELD. | do 

Mr. Brownson. Thank you 

Will you be seated, please? 


TESTIMONY OF STANLEY P. ANDREWS, ADMINISTRATOR, 
TECHNICAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Anprews. Mr. Chairman, the statement I am about to read 
was staff prepared and was based on the 20 questions or points which 
members of your staff thought should be brought out and should be 
placed into the record. I shall read that statement and mention the 
20 questions as we go along. 

Mr. Brownson. If you will, read that statement in full. 

Mr. Anprews. I will apologize just slightly for a little deviation 
in the first part of this because | didn’t expect to read that, but I did 
want to say it on the record 


GENERAL BACKGROUND 


First, the general history, development, policies and operations of 
TCA: While TCA as a Government agency is new, the American 
instinct to help others to help themselves is as old as the hills. It is 
only the aeceptance of that doctrine as an important arm of our for- 
eign policy that is new. 

As to the significance of governmental acceptance of that concept, 
Arnold Toynbee, the eminent historian, predicted that 300 years from 
now 
our age will be remembered chiefly for its having been the first age since the dawn 
of civilization, some five or six thousand years back, in which people dared to 
think it practicable to make the benefits of civilization available for the whole 
human race. 

It is thought practicable because it is based on realism. People 
living in. the grip of great injustices are not only a burden to our 
conscience but a danger to our civilization. They must turn some- 
where for the relief which they now know is possible. There are only 
two directions for them to turn—to the Soviet or to the free world. 

Communism has made its alarming progress by offering gain for 
the many at the e xpense of the few—and through the use of despotism ; 
the newness of the TCA concept is in the fact ths at we're offering oppor- 
tunity for self-help to people long bereft of a chance for improve- 
ment—and through the use of democratic means. 

Our appeal is the greater because it lacks vindictiveness; it is posi- 
tive instead of negative; it stimulates man’s instinct to build for him- 
self rather than take from others. 
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But it is necessarily long range. It is planting the seedbed for the 
next generation of men. ‘To get in a hurry is to miss the fundamental 
concept that sometimes we can ee st fulfill the duties of the passing 
hour by prov iding the solution to the hours to come, 

Now, the general policies and the operations of TCA must neces- 
sarily be determined against those two fundamental principles: 
helping others to he Ip themselves and a recognition of the long-range 
character of the program 


As to the general policies there are four: (1) To reach the masses 

the people on the widest possible base by concentrating on teaching 
the teachers; (2) to develop primarily those institutions and tech- 
niques which can be taken over and carried on by local people after 
limited training; (3) to confine American aid to those essential com- 
ponents which the other people cannot supply ee and (4) to 
shape the oes racter of each pregrein in such a way that it appears to 
the maximum extent to be of indigenous origin and management, 


with United States participation sabtined to the role of helping other 
people to attain the advances the \ themselves desire. 

While these general policies guide the whole TCA program there 
are a few countries, namely, India, Pakistan, Iran, where the political 
necessities appear to require acceleration by the injection of special 
economic aid; and there is one situation, that is, the Israel-Arab 


difficulty, which appears to require something more than technical 
assistance programs. These departures from the general policy can 
be explained in det ail if the subcommittee desires. 


\s to the operations o TCA it was under the Department of State 
intil June the Ist, day before yesterday, at which time the President 
transferred it by Executive order to the Director for Mutual Security 
Tl irty-fiv countries nave req lested our assistance in dozens of tech- 
nical fields with primary emphasis on increased food production, 
better health and sanitation, and improved elementary and vocational 
education 

We expect to have about 1,600 technicians in the field by the end 
of this month. In addition we are using the specialized skills and 
experience of 169 American olleves ana universities, foundations, 
research institutes, engineering firms and voluntary agencies, as well 
as the agencies of Federal and State governments; and approximately 
1.200 selected leaders and techni ans rhe has ; receined advanced 
training in this country in their own al fields 

TCA carries out its operation imino three regional branches 
the Near East and African Development Service (NEADS) the south 
and southeast Asia Development Service \DS), and the Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs (ILAA), a Government corporation which 
conducts the program in Latin (merica Tl ese operational branche S 
are under the ven ral direction of the Administrator of ihe Technics 1] 
Cooperation Administration, and fit into the general pattern of total 
TCA planning through the functional channel of an overall program 
planning staff. They are serviced by several technical divisions, in 
cluding the Agricultural Division, the Health and Sanitation Division, 
the Education and Training Division, the Housing Division, th 
Community Services Division, and the Public Administration Division, 
and by the legal counsel’s office and the information office 

All of this is explained in greater detail in subsequent respons 


and the accor ipanyving harts 
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We'll refer to the charts in just a moment 
Specifically, now: 

The origin of TCA: The Technical Cooperation Administration 
TCA) was established within the Departraent of State by the Secre- 
tary of State on October 27, 1950, in departmental announcement 
212. 

The authority under which the Secretary of State was acting in 
establishing TCA is stated immediately below 

2. History of enabling and appropriation legislation: The tech- 
nical cooperation program is administered under the Act for Inter- 
national Development approved June 5, 1950, but it had two govern 
mental antecedents that go back to 1939. The history may bi 
summarized as follows: 

(a) Program of the Interdepartmental Committee on Scientific 
and Laub. Cooperation: The Interdepartmental Committee was 

rganized by the State Department late in 1939 or early in 1940 to 
a ninister the provisions of Public Law 63 of the 76th Congress 
approved May 3, 1939, and Public Law 535 of the same Congress 
approved August 9, 1939. The Interdepartmental Committee worked 
within the limits of these two statutes until the passage of the United 
States Information and Educational Exchange Act of 1948, approved 
January 27, 1948. Under these statutes, the Interdepartmental 
Committee coordinated the programs of a number of Government 
bureaus in making available to foreign governments the services of 
American technicians in various fields of Government activity. 

(b) The second part of this involves the foundation of the Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs. 

The Institute of Inter-American Affairs was originally chartered 
a wholly owned Government corporation under the laws of Delaware 
in 1942 by Mr. Nelson A. Rockefeller and his associates in the Office 
of the Coordinator for Inter-American Affairs pursuant to authority 
given in one of the appropriation acts for the fiscal year 1942. In 
1944 Mr. Rockefeller and his associates incorporated under Delaware 
law another wholly owned Government corporation known as the Inter- 
American Educational Foundation, Incorporated. In 1947 Congress 
enacted the Institute of Inter-American Affairs Act which established 
a new Federal corporation under the name of the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs and directed it to take over all activities of the two 
Delaware corporations known as the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs and the Inter-American Educational Foundation, Incorporated 
The Institute of Inter-American Affairs Act is Public Law 369 of 


the 80th Congress approved August 5, 1947. That act was extended 
by Public Law 288 of the 81st Congress approved sapien 3, 1949, 
so that the Institute now has statutory authority » function until 
June 30, 1955. The authorities and powers enjoyed the two earlier 


Delaware corporations were substantially the same as those conferred 
on the United States-chartered Institute of Inter-American Affairs 
in the Institute of Inter-American Affairs Act 

(c) The present Technical Cooperation program: That is the on 
we are talking about now. 

The technical cooperation program was authorized by the Congress 
on July 5, 1950, in the Act for International Developme nt Pursuant 
to that Act. the President issued Executive Order 10159 which direeted 
the Secretary of State to administer the act. The Secretary estab- 
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lished the Technical Cooperation Administration for that purpose 
within the Department. All activities and projects of the Inter- 
departmental Committee were turned over to TCA in 1950 and the 
Interdepartmental Committee was abolished. In 1951 the Secretary 
of state by departmental order directed that the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs should be administered as an integral part of TCA 
as the regional office of TCA for Latin America. Thus, the two major 
governmental antecedent programs were merged by 1951 into the 
present technical cooperation (point 4) program administered by TCA. 


ORGANIZATION STRUCTURI 


In 1951 Congress enacted the Mutual Security Act of 1951 provid- 
ine for coordination bv the director for Mutual Sec urity of three 
theretofore independent programs—the technical cooperation program 
under the Act for International Development administered by TCA, 
the military assistance program administered by the Defense Depart- 
ment, and the defense support program administered by the Mutual 
Security Agency. These three became the component parts of what 
has since been called the mutual security program. 

I do not know whether the committee follows that entirely or not, 
but what was actually done—3 separate programs, dealing with our 
overall economic and military and support aid, were grouped on a 
3-legged stool under the Director for Mutual Security, Mr. Harri- 
man—in other a for operation It was his job to see that we 
didn’t overlap in our . rritories—that MSA didn’t do technical assist- 
ance work whe re TC. was doing it; that the Army didn’t interfere 
in economic matters in other places and, generally speaking, TCA 
was set aside to operate in the so-called undeveloped areas—35 coun- 
tries in Latin America, the Middle East, and the Far East. That 
was all under that. 

Now, under the Executive Order 10458 of this week, TCA was 
taken out of State for operations and policy and placed under Mr. 
Stassen, who succeeded Mr. Harriman. In other words, all that was 
done was merely to take the Act for International Development, for 
policy and operations, out of State and put it under Mr. Stassen. 
He already had coordinating authority and allocation authority of 
the money 

The Mutual Security Acts of 1951 and 1952 have authorized appro- 
priations to effectuate the Act for International Development for the 
fiscal years 1952 and 1953, respectively. The Mutual Security Ap- 
proprietion Acts for those fiscal years thereafter made the appro- 
priations available. Similarly, hearings are now being held before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee and the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee on a proposed Mutual Security Act of 1953 which 
would authorize appropriations to effectuate the technical coopera- 
tion program during the fiscal year 1954. If that bill amy law, 
the Mutual Security \ppropriation Act for the fiscal year 1954 will 
make the necessary appropriations within the available cadieahiiiiaies, 

Reorganization effected by Executive order issued June 1, 1953: 
The Executive order issued by the President on June 1, 1953, transfers 
the Technical Cooperation Administration out of the State Depart- 
ment and places it under the jurisdiction of the Director for Mutual 
Security. The authority conferred in Executive Order 10159 upon 
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the Secretary of State is transferred to the Director for Mutual 
Security. It is contemplated that if the Congress zpproves Reor 
ganization Plan No. 7, which establishes the Foreign Operations 
Administration as a new agency, TCA will be placed by Executive 
order within that new agency. 

3. The size of TCA—the number of missions abroad—the number 
of personnel by year since inception broken down as to United States 
and abroad—and here is an appendix, appendix A, which gives you 
the personnel and the people. 

Do you want to put this in the record at this place, or shall I read 
it first? 

Mr. Brownson. Will you read it first, please? 

Mr. Anprews. This appendix shows that on June 30, 1950, wi 
had 3 missions in Asia, 2 missions in the Near East and Africa, and 19 
missions in Latin America, makine a total of 24 missions in 24 
countries. 

On June 30, 1951, we had 4 missions in Asia, 6 in the Near Eas 
and Africa, and 19 in Latin America, making a total of 29 

As of June 30, 1952, we had 4 missions again in Asia, 10 in the Near 
Kast and Africa, 19 in Latin America, making a total of 33 missions. 

On June 30, 1953, we will have—do have, I might say, at the present 
time, at this hour—we have 6 missions in Asia, 10 in the Near East 
and Africa, 19 in Latin America, making a total of 35 missions 
overseas. 

The fourth question you asked was the general nature of the func- 
tions of TCA. 

Mr. Brownson. If you will pause just briefly at that point 

Mr. ANpDREws. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. I would like to ask unanimous consent that the 
chart just explained be included in the record in chart form at this 
point. 

Mr. Anprews. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. So ordered. 

(The chart referred to above, showing the number of TCA overseas 
missions, by area, is as follows:) 


EXHIBIT 1 


Number of TCA overseas missions, by area 


Number of missions June 30 


1950 1951 1952 1953 
Asia 3 4 4 
NEA ; 2 6 10 
Latin America 19 19 19 
Total 24 29 33 


Mr. AnprRews. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Proceed, please, Mr. Andrews. 

Mr. Anprews. The general nature of functions of TCA: The core 
of TCA activities is its technical cooperation program. Its objective 
is to help the people of underdeveloped regions to help themselves 
by sharing with them modern skills, methods, and technical know-how 

43176—54——2 
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that will enable them to better develop their own resources. This 


is done by sending skilled experts into the cooperating countries to 


train local peoples, and by bringing selected local leaders and tech- 
nicians to the United States or to regional centers abroad for advanced 
training. Limited supplies and equipment are provided under the 


technical cooperation program to help insure persuasive results from 
each project 

First, attention is given to the more fundamental needs within an 
ndividual country or within an individual area or region. These 
renerally are increased food production, better health and sanitation, 


and improved education, improved industrial techniques, and im- 
proved general transportation and mineral development, and tech- 
niques, within the various fields of, | might say, natural resource 


development; but progress in these basic fields brings with it more 
complex problems in associated fields, such as industrial development, 
marketing, and trade, and public administration. 

\ special responsibility has been assigned to TCA to assist in the 
stimulation of private investment overseas and to further the general 
private businessmen in the economic activities of 
underdey loped areas Efforts along this line concentrate principally 
on locating and drawing attention to opportunities for private invest- 
ment abroad and on offering certain services to private investors and 


1 
t 
participation ol] 


yusinessmen, including investment guidance and counseling services. 
Actually TCA’s most effective contribution to this end ts in develop- 
ing through its basic technical services a better “investment climate’’ 
the underdeveloped areas, that 1s, In helping create internal con- 
tions which will be attractive to outside investors. 
TCA also participates in the basic materials development  pro- 
gram—utilizing special funds set up under the mutual security 
program to assist in exploratory surveys and the expansion of trans- 


portation and communication facilities in areas believed to have 
nportant basic materials resources. Such initial assistance is 
principally intended to stimulate private investment, on which raw 


] 


materials development must basically rely. 


In certain especially politically or strategically important areas it 
has been proposed that TCA administer special economic aid pro- 
grams. Where poverty and unrest among large numbers of the 
people dangerously cpose free political and economic institutions to 
the planned aggressions of organized communism there may not be 
time to rely on the relatively slow progress possible from limited low 
cost programs of technical cooperation 

And, now, we come to question 5, the organizational structure of 
TCA 

This is appendix | 

Here is the broad organization structure, with the Administrator, 
and Deputy Administrator, and this comes down to the area devel- 
opment staffs, as vou see here, with complete field staff, extended into 
the country, and there’s a direct line from the country Director on up 
through to the Administrator. 


? 
> 
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Here are the supporting or advisory staffs—natural resources, 
health, education service, and so forth, and the management staff 
and the usual administrative staffs that go into it 

That is a typical setup, I imagine, of a Government organization 

Mr. Brownson. Your country Director operating in the field, then 
is directly under the Administrator? 

Mr. ANprEws. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. You don’t have an area desk or a country desk? 

Mr. AnprEws. No, sir; not in the line of authority. 

Mr. Brownson. You are not organized then as is the Department 
of State? 

Mr. ANnpreEws. He reports directly to me, through this Assistant 
(Administrator down here, but he comes direct to me, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Is your Assistant Administrator here in Washing 
ton? 

Mr. Anprews. He is here. 

Mr. Brownson. How many assistant administrators do you hate? 

Mr. Anprews. Three. IL really have 5—3 assistant administrators, 
| in charge of each of the areas; then I have an Assistant Administrator 
for Programs, to direct my staff, to oversee the overall program, and 
an Assistant Administrator for Management looking after administra- 
tive and fiscal affairs. 

These fellows really run the show—these assistant administrators 
down below here—and they are the men I depend on from the operat 
ing standpoint. 

Mr. Brownson. Thank you. 

Proceed, please. 

Mr. Anprews. All right. 

Mr. Brownson. I will ask unanimous consent that a copy of this 
chart be included in the record at this point. 

The chart referred to, marked ‘Exhibit 2” is inserted here. Also 
inserted as “Exhibit 3” is a personnel breakdown: 
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EXHIBIT 


2 
o 


Oraqanization of Technical Coope tlion Administration 


Organizational unit or function 


Office of the Administrator 


Assistant Administrator for Progran 


Program Planning Staff 
Technical staffs: 
Agriculture and Natural 
tesources. 
Education and Training 
Health and Sanitation 
Housing 
Industry and Commerce 
Manpower and Community 
Services. 
Public Administrator 
Assistant Administrator for Management 


Administrative Services 


Budget and Fiscal 
Personnel 
Supply and Requirements 


Program Information and Reports Staff 
teports 
Legal Counsel 
Associate Legal Counsel 
Assistant Legal Counsel for ADS 
Assistant Legal Counsel for ITAA__ 
Assistant Legal Counsel for NEADS 
Asian Development Service 


ADS Program Staff 

ADS Field Management Staff 
ADS Training Operations Staff 
ADS Technical Staff 


Afghanistan, Ceylon, Nepal Branch 
Burma Branch 
India Branch 
Indonesia Branch 
Pakistan Branch 

Institute of Inter-American Affairs 
Information Office ___- 
Program Office 
ITAA Training Operations Staff 
Division of Administration 


Division of Agriculture and Natural Re- 
sources 

Division of Fducation : 

Division of Health, Welfare, and Hous- 
ing oie — j . . 

Division of Industry, Government and 
Technical Services 


Name 
Stanlev Andrews, Administrator 
Austin Sullivan, Special Assistant 
for Interdepartmental Relstionsand 
Private Organization 
Johnston Avery, Assistant Adminis 
trator 


Omar Pancoast, Director. 
Clayton Whipple, Director. 


Willfred Mauck, Acting Director 
John J. Hanlon, Director 

Philip Bourne, housing adviser 
George T. Ross, Director 

Savilla M. Simons, Director 


Harvey Sherman, Director 

H. P. Martin, Assistant Administra- 
tor; Arthur J. Hazes, Special 
Assistant; Arthur A. Quadow, 
Special Assistant for Management 

Charles C. Zipperman, administrative 
officer. 

J. Carney Howell, Controller 

John T. Forbes, personnel officer 

Wiliiam D. Rowe, Director, Supply 
and Requirements Branch 

Paul Duncan, Director 

Abe 8S. Ashcanase, Chief 

Philip M. Glick, Legal Counsel 

Lewis A. Sigler 

Claude T. Coffman 

Irvin Lechliter 

Horace B. Ritchie 

Haldore Hanson, Assistant Adminis 
trator. John H. Provinse, Deputy 
Assistant Administrator 

Charles Wolf, Chief 

Wilfred S. Williams, Chief 

Lohva Wakefield, Chief 

Lewis Robbins, Health. John Mor- 
row, Information Specialist 

Louis Lazaroff, Chief 

Gerald 'Tichenor, Chief 

John Ferris, Chief 

Everett Hawkins, Chief 

Donald Stoops, Chief 

C. O. Rowe, Acting President 

Lee Ross, Director 

Richard Cook, Director 

Wesley McCann, Chief 

Robert R. Couse, Director and 
‘Treasurer 


Rey M. Hill, Director 
Wilfred A. Mauck, Director 


Wayman R. Stone, Director 


Robert R. Culbertson. Director 
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0 1 of Technical Cooperation Administration—Continued 
Name 
Sc ee Ik}. Reeseman Fryer, Assistant Admin 


istrator Walter O. Olson, Deputy 
\ssistant Administrator 


NEADS Program Br: korne Maes, Chief 
\ I is 1 Mana Branct R ell O Hess, (¢ hief 
( i} al ! Pr 
Gordon MacGregor, Coordinator 
\L 1 Ng kt S 
I i \\ i W Young. Cl t 
| a ra i | t ( Jey pson ( ief 
ul S Edward R.. Pierce, Head 
| r ( r br rle F. Gill, Chief 
Hea Sa itl rant Africa 
B ()s Me Dir ctor 
\ R a I 
Kdward R. Felder 
{ 1 Representative, Liberia ( Reed Hill 
Country Representative, Libya Maxwell Harway 
Egvpt, | wnon, Svria Brancl George E. Seitz, Chief 
Iran Brar Cedric H. Seager, Chief 
[raq-Jordan-S li Arabia Branc! Paul Taggart, Chief 
Country Rey entative, Lraq William E. Von Segger: 
( ountr Repr entative, Jordar Harold &. Nelsor 
Count! Representative, Saud 
Arabia Thelbert F. Taylor 
Israel Brancl Victor Skiles. Chief 


Mr. Anprews. Thank you, sir 

Question 6 was the organizational structure of the Office of the 
Administrator and its functions—and I shall read a statement in 
addition to what little comment I made from the floor. 

The immediate Office of the Administrator includes a Deputy Ad- 
ministrator—a position now vacant—a special assistant for develop- 
ing and maintaining working relationships with other agencies of the 
Federal Government participating in the technical cooperation pro- 
gram and with private organizations, a business analyst and five 
clerical and secretarial employees. 

The Office of the Administrator provides the top executive direc- 
tion of the Agency. It is responsible for planning, directing, man- 
aging, executing, and evaluating all technical cooperation programs 
under the Act for International Development and for administering 
the statutory provisions authorizing the Israel refugee program. 

This responsibility is carried out in Latin America, Asia, and the 
Near East and Africa through the three regional development ser- 
vices. In addition, the Administrator directs economic aid to those 
countries in the above-mentioned areas where such authority has been 
delegated to him by the Director of Mutual Security. 

Question 7 was organizational structure of ITAA, NEADS and 
ADS—that is the Near East Development Service and the Asian 
Development Service 

| have an appendix here which gives the organization chart from the 
local standpoint 

Here is the organization of a typical field country director. Here 
is the office of a country director, and we have almost parallel services, 
program people and technical services that extend to the country, the 
same as Washington 
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Mr. Brownson. How many people would ordinarily be included in 
a typical country office? 

Mr. ANprRews. Oh, I would say in a country—lI think the largest 
number we have—I can make it easier that way, sir—the largest 
number we have in any country in 1953 is, I think, Lran, where we 
have 160 people, including the country director and all America: 
technicians, and that is country wick 

In another smaller country, say, like Lebanon, we have 75, total 
That includes about 30 people there on a special contractual job in th 
development of the Litani River Basin. They are from the Depart 
ment of Interior and they are out there only for a period of time to do 
a contract type of job. 

I would say the average mission is around—-well, it is around 41 
people; somewhere around that 

Mr. Brownson. How about the Latin American missions? How 
do they range in size? 

Mr. ANprews. About the same 

Mr. Brownson. About 40 people? 

Mr. Anprews. About 40 peopl 

Mr. Brownson. Thank you 

Mr. ANprews. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Incidentally, you might state for the record, if you 
would, the total number of people you have here in Washington at 
TCA. 

Mr. Anprews. In Washington, in TCA, I think we have directly 
employed by TCA, under the Administrator’s Office and all these 
services, about 500. 

As the chairman probably knows, a great deal of the technical work, 
as will be explained later in this statement, is actually done through the 
normal agencies of government. In other words, the Department of 
Agriculture has 300 technicians abroad, for which we turn the money 
over to them. They hire and they send them to the field, and it 


takes—there is a small administrative staff in the Department of 
Agriculture, in Interior, in Commerce, and in, | believe it is, the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfar About nine of the 


departments of government are cooperating in this program and art 
sending technical people out. 

Mr. Brownson. Our staff director tells me that he thinks you have 
a chart indicating the general dispersal of your overall personnel. Do 
you? 

Mr. Anprews. Have we got that here? 

Mr. Brownson. I inquired because I thought that it would be best 
introduced in the record at this point 

Mr. ANDREws. Oh, yes; we have a chart—not a chart; we have 
piece of paper here. Do you want to put that in? 

Mr. Brownson. I ask unanimous consent that the tabulation indi 
cating the overall personnel distribution of TCA, as well as the chart 
indicating a typical country organization be included in the record at 
this point. Without objection, so ordered 

(The tabulation is included here as exhibit 4, and the chart as ex 
hibit 5.) 
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I \ ) We Thank Vou 


\ 
Now, the question 8 was analysis of diiferences in organizational 
ructure of ITAA, the Near East Development Service and the Asian 
Nevelopn t Service and with reasons therefor 
ry’ | { 7% . a + « ] } 
i ine ree remronal services of LCA are organized LO provide both 
a geographic and technical emphasis to bilateral programs of technical 
cooperation In recognition of the need to take into account the 
pecial problems of the people in each country directors of technical 
cooperation have been assigned to every country where TCA fune 
on ‘| . du LOrs > assisted Dy technical pe inlist wl | 
Ss ire I ire assistec I al spec S 10 Work 
with the country people at all levels to develop the human and material 
ik ures of the co nery 


In the three regional services of TCA in Washineton, there ts a 


ar interw ing of geographic and technical approaches to our 
work The organizational emphasis given to one or the other of 
these two components cle pends on the special problems encountered 
n the region and tl history of our activities in that region 
! will take first the Institute of Inter-American Affairs 
The ITAA which, prior to the advent of TCA, had nearly 10 vears 
of experience in 3 major fields of agriculture, heaith, and education, 
has been organized in its Washington headquarters on a functional 
or technical basis to support these three specialized programs in the 
field With the activation of new programs in the fields of indus- 


\ 


trial deveiopment and Government services a fourth functional staff 
has been established. To assure well rounded programs, the [LAA 
has also introduced a program office which provides the geographic 
nowledge needed to meet the requirements for balanced and 
integrated programs of economic development 

Near East and African Development Service: Programs in the 
NIEADS countries had no long history in the specialized fields of agri- 
culture, health and education. as was the case in [LAA it soon be- 
came apparent that building new programs without a background of 
previous experience required greater concentration of the geographic 
components of the Washington office which were represented in the 
Near East and African Devi lopment service by the country branches 


\s the programs have developed and become more stable in the 


' 
NEADS countries, it has been possible to increase the emphasis on 


the functional aspects of the organization. This has been done by 
introducing a number of technical staffs into NEADS which are doing 
the day-to-day technical planning and which are giving technical 
operational! ipport to the technicians in the field 

The Asian Development Service: The Asian programs are newet! 
than the Near East and African and its emphasis Is still more strongly 
geographic than is either the ITAA or NEADS. It is expected, how- 

er, that there will be an evolutionary change as programs stabilize 
and that the or ranizational « mphasis will increasinely shift to a fune- 
tional o1 technical hasis , 


} 3") 
1} ‘ ton 


i would like to interpose there and simply say that what we are 
trving to do in this setup istotitan organization to do the job without 
too much regard to actually what the organization is, but the type of 
setup in Washinet whic] ill hel lo the iob in ths articular 

tup in ashington which wil heip us do the job in that particular 
field better is what we are following through 

lhere will be, as time goes on, evolutionary changes Asa matter of 


act, we were right in the midst of a little change when this transfer 
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came over to Mutual Security, and I don’t know just now where we 
will work out; but that will be done and there will probably be som« 
consolidation with other areas 

\ir. Brownson. What type of evolutionary change is that to which 
vou refer, Mr. Andrews? 

Mr. ANDREWs. Sir? 

Mr BROWNSON. What type of evolutionary change is that 

Mr. ANprews. Well, for instance, I can explain it this way, si 
‘he important thing over the last 2 years in the Asian and Near 
Kastern areas was to get a program going without too much regard to 
refinements or anything else. Now we have programs going. As a 
matter of fact, the blue book, which you will have here, will show 
omething like 1,700 specifie projects, with specific people on them 

Proposed program for 1954: We have a show on the road now. The 
job is to evaluate that and be sure we are going in the right direction, 
with more strength on the technical side, more careful planning and 
less emphasis on just getting the job on the road, and that will requir 
different types of people in these various services and a slightly differ- 
nt type of organization 

Mr. Brownson. Will that require more people? 

Mr. Anprews. No; | do not Say that. Honestly, sir, maybe | 
shouldn’t say it, but I think we have got all the people we need in 
Washington. My boys are going to disagree with that, but I actually 
think to do this—after all is said and done, this job is done out in the 
field; it isn’t done here, and all we need are the necessary people to 
service these programs properly, and I think by shifting 
we can change the emphasis and place it where it is needed. As fat 
as I’m concerned, I’m not going to be asking for any more people. 

Mr. Brownson. That is for either Washington or the field? 

Mr. Anprews. For Washington. For the field, of course, that is a 
continuing program, and our project or authorized strength in the 
field is considerably behind. I mean our actual people in the field are 
considerably behind the authorized strength out there as well as the 
needs. That is a slow process of picking a man up here, getting him 
through clearance and getting him out on the job. 

I would say that our field staff ought to increase by three or four 
hundred, perhaps more in the next year. I mean the technical staff, not 
the administrative staff. The technical staff should increase by three 
or four hundred, or more, by this time next year. It’s going to take 
that to do the technical job we're out to do, and technicians are, afte1 
all, what this program is about. 

Mr. Brownson. Referring to this chart that you gave us, I suppose 
the domestic employees listed includes the total here in Washington 
and elsewhere in the continental limits of the United States 

Mr. Anprews. That’s right. 

Mr. Brownson. On June the 30th, 1950, you had 90; June the 30th, 
1951, 213; June the 30th, 1952, 497; June the 30th, 1953, 494 

Mr. Anprews. That’s right. 

Mr. Brownson. So, you actually didn’t show any growth 
domestic employees over the last year although your present figure is 
over five times that of 1950. 

Mr. Anprews. That is correct, sir 

Mr. Brownson. And then in your field, your overseas employees. 
you go from 195 in 1950 to 494 in 1951, to 1065 in 1952, to 1671 today, 


) 


personnel 


n your 
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Mr. Anprews. That’s right. 

Mr. Brownson. And you look for an increase of about 400 in the 
next yeal 

Mr. AnNpDREws. Yes, sir. 

The programs are going LO we hav e, sir, requests, specific requests, 
from the countries—see, before a technician goes out to a country, 
he first must be requested by the country and the mission and ap- 
proved by the country mission. That request comes in here. We 
find the technician. That technician’s qualifications are sent back 
to the country and the country approves his qualifications for working 
there, and then only is the man sent out. 

We have requests for something over 3,000 right now, and we are 
not going to attempt to fill all of them. We can’t fill them. Besides, 
I don’t think they ought to be filled—that many—but we are going 
to have some growth. As this program grows, we are going to have 
to put more technicians in the field. 

Mr. Brownson. But it is your feeling, as you have placed these 
technicians in the field, that you have not sacrificed the quality of the 
technician you are placing? 

Mr. Anprews. No. 

[ would say, sir, I think an investigation, a field investigation, 
would show, with rare exception, that we’re sending out really high- 
quality people, and I know our own mission chiefs and the countries 
involved are quite flattering at the type of people we're se nding out, 
and actually it’s a pretty rugged job to pick a man up here out of his 
own environment and put him out some ‘where in some of these 
countries where it’s pretty rough—I think it’s a good deal more than 
merely the idea of getting a job that causes many of our people to 
take these jobs. I think most of the people are going out on this 
program feeling like they’re going out on something pretty important. 

Mr. Brownson. You have increased your operation from June 30, 
1950, with overall personnel of 285, in approximately 3 years, to a 
point where you have 2,905 this year? 

Mr. AnpreEws. That’s right; everywhere. 

Mr. Brownson. And you have suggested that your operation will 
include 400 more next year? 

Mr. Anprews. That’s right. 

Mr. Brownson. Have you carried the projection beyond the next 
fiscal year? 

Mr. Anprews. No, sir; not much. 

Mr. Brownson. Thank you very much. 

Mr. ANDREws. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. You may continue now, please. 

Mr. AnprEews. Now, question 9 was the functions of ITAA, 
NEADS, and ADS, or the Near Eastern and African Service and the 
Asian Development Service. 

Under the policy directives of the Administrator, three regional 
services are re sponsible for the development, coordination, and execu- 
tion of the TCA programs in their respective geographic areas includ- 
ing the backstopping of the country operations. These regional 
services are the focal point in Washington for dealing with all the 
program and operational problems which must be handled do- 
mestically. 

The technical services are supplied to the regional services by a 
technical staff in the Office of the Administrator, by other technical 
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iwencies in the Government and by private organizations and insti- 
tutions. 

In the case of the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, this regional 
service also handles under standards and policies prescribed by the 
Administrator, all of its administrative work in the fields of personnel, 
budget, and fiscal operations in conformity with the laws and regula- 
tions governing United States Government corporations. 

Since the ITAA is a Government corporation, it operates somewhat 
independently; has its own auditing staff; has its own personnel staff, 
and all that sort of thing. It is, though, subject to the direction of 
the Administrator. 

Mr. Brownson. Has there been any thought given to changing the 
status from that of a Government corporation to a more integrated 
part of the Government? 

Mr. Anprews. Yes, sir; there has. That has been debated. It 
has been debated up one side and down the other. 

I would rather not personally get into it too much because I have 
got some of my own ideas on it. 

The Budget Bureau has, as late as this year, considered recom- 
mending an integration and, after some discussion—and I think they 
discussed it even with Mr. Rockefeller, who is the author of this 
original corporation—it was decided again to go ahead as a corporation. 

I, personally, feel that the corporate setup is certainly not a hin- 
drance. It does make for a little bit easier operation, and at the 
present time I regard the Institute as carrying out the TCA program 
just the same as I regard the other area divisions. 

Now, it doesn’t look that way on paper, but I don’t regard the 
Institute in any different status in the general operation and carrying 
on of the program—I am emphasizing “¢ arrying the program on in the 
field””—no different than I would the Asian area or the NEADS area. 

Mr. Brownson. How about your control over this corporation? 
Have you ever had any difficulty with your control functions? 

Mr. Anprews. Sir, I am the Chairman. I was recently made 
Chairman of the Board, and I have on the Board three immediate 
members of my staff, which constitute a majority, and [—lI figure 
I sit at the head of the table. 

Mr. Brownson. I would say you take pretty good care of yourself 
on that Board of Directors. 

Mr. ANpDrReEws. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Do you have an analysis of the budget from 1950 
on, with an idea of the breakdown between these various organiz: tions, 
these various corporations, and the subdivisions of your own agency? 

Mr. ANnpreEws. I can get that, sir. I do not have it with me. 

Mr. Brownson. I wish you would supply that—the amount of 
money you have had over the past 3 years and the breakdown of the 
money between the divisions of your agency. I ask unanimous consent 
this analysis of budget data be included in the record at this point. 
Without objection, so ordered 

(The budget data furnished by Mr. Andrews is as follows:) 
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EXHIBIT 6 


Budaet fisca eC 1950, 1951, 1952, and 1958, by regional services 
rt ands of dollars] 
Appropriations 
1950 195] 1952 1953 
Bi ! ti 
ir I tand Africa area (NEADS , RIO At, Qh 50, 823 
th Asiar re \! 1. 499 65. 793 67, 793 
Latin A ITAA 6, 91 ¥, 363 17, 845 20, 329 
ota 6, 913 14, 672 139, 894 138, 945 
tuted ti fiscal year 1950 was the Institute of Inter-American 
Af 
Figures repr nt obligat ncurred, as the appropriation for fiscal year 1951 was not made on a regional 
t 
Ex 1 I for admlnistrative expenses and contributions to multilateral assistance of the 
U.N Chis statement is on appropriations actually made rather than funds availabk 


Mr. Anpbrews. Thank you, sir 

Question No. 9 

Mr. Mraper. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brownson. Just a minute, Mr. Andrews. Mr. Meader has a 
question 

Mr. Mreaprer. Can you give us the total budget figures at this time? 

Mr. Anprews. The total budget for 

Mr. Brownson. For the 3 years, worldwide. 

Mr. Meaper. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. For the 3 years, worldwide? 

Mr. Meaper. Right. 

Mr. Anprews. A hundred and thirty million dollars is proposed 
for the 1954 appropriation act. 

Mr. Meaper. A hundred and thirty-one? 

Mr. Anprews. A hundred and thirty million. 

Mr. Meaper. A hundred and thirty. 

Mr. Anprews. That is for TCA as such, including the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs, and last yvear—we are operating now in 1953 
under a budget of about a hundred and forty-one million. We're 
asking in 1954 for less money than we had in 1953. 

Mr. Meaper. And what was your 1952 budget? 

Mr. Anprews. Just a minute. I’ve got it right here. 

As usual, sir, all of these things require a certain amount of 
explanation. 

Now, the 1952 program was only $37,774,000, but the total program 
which we administered that year was $114,764,000, because it included 
something over $56 million special aid for Israel. It was a special 
economic aid for Israel. 

Mr. Brownson. But with that special aid to Israel eliminated, 
the TCA program for the rest of the world was $37,774,000 that year? 

Mr. Anprews. These are not the figures I have got in mind. 

I apologize to the chairman. 

Sir, it’s 141 million for 1952, 153 million for 1953 which includes 
funds for the U. N. technical assistance, and we're asking for 130 for 
1954. 

I apologize for the mix-up. 
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Mr. Meraper. And 1951 was about 35? 

Mr. AnpreEws. Yes, sir; about 35. 

| was getting mixed up with 1951. 

Mr. Mraver. Mr. Andrews, before we get too far away from the 
chairman’s question about the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, 
can you see any good reason why that should continue as a Govern 
ment corporation? 

Mr. ANDREws. Well, I would say this: Let’s look at it 
That is a distinct area. It’s been running for about 
has been running for 10 vears down there. The people understand 
the Institute. They understand what it is. That is quite a name 
among the people in Latin America, and I would think if, for no othe: 
reason, the historv and the background, and the goodwill, which the 
Institute has developed, would certainly be worth carrying it 

Mr. Meaver. Well, now, that goodwill and the name would not 
necessarily be lost if, say, the President should send up a reorganization 
plan to abolish its corporate form and change it into an ad 
tration 

Mr. ANprREws. No; it would not 

Mr. Meaper. On the part of TCA, would 

Mr. Anprews. No, sir; it would not. 

Mr. Mreaprr. We have been concerned—some of us—about the 
practice of establishing Government corporations and giving them 
certain special powers in the administration’s departments and | 
wonder if you see any reason why this should be conducted in the 
corporate setup while the other activities of your agency are no‘ 

Mr. Anprews. If I might almost take a personal point here, I’m 
primarily, have been, in business most of my life and I am a pretty 


this way 
the program 


on 


Mints 


latecomer in the bureaucrats and, as an outsider and as a businessman, 
I can’t see any reason for a Government corporation; but I am now on 
the inside and I do see certain advantages to operating a program 
through a corporate setup. I don’t think it’s necessary at all. This 
thing grew this way. It provided more flexibility. It does provide 
more flexibility, 

Mr. Seciaee Th ou buaaeeneaiiabitadiaiel that. 

Mr. AnpDrREws. No; there’s no question about that. 

Mr. Meaper. | think almost any bureaucrat, to use your term, 
would like to have his agency incorporated. 

Mr. Anprews. And I know the debate that goes up and down the 
hall over the whole situation. I was, for a short time, before coming 
to TCA, in the Department of Agriculture, and we have the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation over there, and all those sorts of things 
It gets into quite a story. 

Mr. Brownson. You may proceed with your testimony now, Mr. 
Andrews. 

Mr. ANDrREws. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. By the way, at one point you mentioned having 
been a businessman. I neglected to = you the first question we 
usually ask of a witness. Will you give a little of your background 
before coming into governmental Pee and since coming into 
governmental service? 

Mr. ANpreEws. I have primarily been a newspaperman and pub- 
lisher, and for about 22, 23, 24 years of my life ope ‘rated newspapers, 
farm magazines, and a radio station, had a little bit of excursion into 
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agricultural credit, and my magazines were agricultural magazines 
The only Government service I’ve had, outside of the war service in 
2 wars and, in the cleanup of 2 wars, has been a 1-year service up her 
with Commodity Credit and about 2 years with Farm Credit, on some 
special jobs. I came to the Department of Agriculture in 1949, and 
was head of the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations until the 
then Administrator Dr. Bennett’s death out in Teheran last year. | 
was asked to come over as a consultant to TCA to try to pull together 
a program until they could get a new administrator, and I got stuck 
with it. 

And that’s about the story, sir 

Mr. Brownson. Will you proceed with your testimony, please? 

Mr. ANprews. Thank you. 

No. 10, the relationship of the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, 
Asian Development Service, and Near East and African Develop- 
ment Service to the Office of the Administrator: The Administrator 
has delegated responsibility for the execution of all country programs 
to the three regional development services: 

1. The Asian Development Service; 

2. The Institute of Inter-American Affairs; and 

3. The Near East and African Development Service. 

The head of each of the three regional development services reports 
directly to the Administrator and is responsible to him for directing, 
coordinating, and executing all programs within his geographic area 
under policies prescribed by the Administrator. 

Certain basic tecbnical and staff services are provided by staffs 
separated from the direct line of program authority. These staffs 
stand in an advisory and service capacity to the heads of the regional 
development services, but they do not exercise line authority over 
the regional heads. 

No. 11, explanation of the necessity of separate fiscal structures 
of the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, the Near East and African 
Development Service, and the Asian Development Service, if any: 
Funds for financing the technical assistance activities of TCA in the 
fiscal year 1953 were made available by Public Law 547 pursuant to 
the authority of the Mutual Security Act of 1952. These funds 
consist of allocations from the Director for Mutual Security from 
four separate appropriations authorized by titles I, II, III, and IV 
of the Mutual Security Act of 1952. 

I want to stop here and explain that here is the main place where 
the Director for Mutual Security stepped into this picture when we 
were under State. We had to make a case to him on how we were 
going to spend this money in the various countries, and only after 
we had brought up a program, justified its existence, did he allocate 
the money to us to carry it through. 

That was the control that the Congress and the law placed with 
the Director for Mutual Security, and one reason why the Adminis- 
trator of TCA had at least two bosses. You looked to the State 
Department for policy and certain operations, and you looked to 
Mr. Stassen for your program and your money and certain directives 
in that respect. 

Mr. Brownson. Now, do you feel Executive Order 10458 will 
simplify vour relationships? 


)p- 
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Mr. Anprews. It will simplify the relationships; yes, sir. Yes, 
sir. 

To continue on question 11, title I funds allocated to TCA are for 
the purpose of covering administrative expenses. 

Title II funds are for financing programs under the Act for Inter- 
national Development in the Near East and Africa. 

Title II funds are for financing such programs in Asia. 

Title [LV funds are for financing such activities in Latin America. 

Since the programs carried on within TCA by the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs, the Near East and African Development Service, 
and the Asian Development Service are financed from three separate 
appropriat! ons it is necessary that separate accounting records be 
maintained covering the fiscal activities of the three services, 

The Institute of Inter-American Affairs is furthermore a corpora- 
tion operated pursuant to the provisions of the Institute of Inte: 
American Affairs Act, as amended, and to the Government Corpora 
tion Control Act, as amended 

Funds appropriated under title IV of the Mutual Security Act of 
1952 and allocated to TCA for technical-assistance programs in Latin 
America are granted to the Institute of Inter-\merican Affairs as a 
corporation and must be accounted for pursuant to the provisions of 
the Institute of Inter-American Affairs Act, as amended, and the Gov- 
ernment Corporation Control Act, as amended. This requires a fur- 
ther separation of the accounting for activities in the Latin-American 
area and compliance with a distinct set of fiscal regulation 

{ might say the point was brought up here a while ago by Mr 
Meader is one quite widely debated by the General Accounting Office 
and others as to whether this is a good way to keep this all in line so 
they can audit all of it at one point 

Mr. Brownson. Your own personal opinion now is that it would 
be better to keep the Institute of Inter-American Affairs as a Govei 
ment corporation? 

Mr. Anprews. I think so. 

For the fiseal year 1954 it is anticipated that the separate appro 
priations for technical-assistance programs in the three areas covered 
by TCA’s activities may be eliminated. The draft legislation now 
under consideration by the congressional authorizing committees pro 
vides for a single appropriation. This proposal, if approved, will 
reduce the number of appropriation accounts = controls to be 
maintained, but it will not eliminate the separate fiscal structures of 
the Institute as a corporation. 

I would like to again point out my reason for saying I believe it 
would be worthwhile to carry the Institute ahead. It is not neces- 
sarily from the operation standpoint. It is a fact that it is a going 
institution. It is well known down there. It has a value from that 
standpoint. 

Organizationally, there is no separation in the fiscal structure of 
the Near East and African Development Service and the Asian 
Development Service. All fiseal records and controls for both sery 
ices are maintained at headquarters by the Controller of TCA and 
in the field by the appropriate country director’s staff under procedures 
established ‘centrally at headquarters. Similarly control records 
covering allocation received from the Director for Mutual Security 

43176—54——-3 
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and grants made to the Institute of Inter-American Affairs are main- 
tained centrally by the Controller of the TCA. 

Detailed fiscal control and accounting records are maintained sep- 
arately by the staff of the Institute of Inter-American Affairs. 

The Institute as a corporate entity administering a technical assist- 
ance program in Latin America had been operating for several years 
prior to the passage of the act for international development and the 
creation of the Technical Cooperation Administration. It had de- 
veloped an effective fiscal organization adapted to its corporate struc- 
ture. TCA has felt that the necessity of maintaining separate cor- 
porate accounts and compliance with fiscal procedures consonant with 
the Government Corporation Control Act justifies the continued 
maintenance of this separate fiscal unit within the organizational 
structure of the Institute. 

Question No. 12, degree of autonomy exercised by ITAA, NEADS, 
and ADS and reasons therefor: The degree of autonomy exercised 
by each of the three regional development services embraces direct 
line responsibility as delegated by the Administrator, for the planning, 
coordinating, executing, and managing of all country programs within 
the respective geographic areas, subject to the terms and within the 
scope ol the act for international dev lopment. The Assistant Admin- 
istrators tor NEADS and ADS, and the President of ITAA report 
directly to, and are under the direction and general s ipery ision of the 
Administrato1 Autonomy of operation on the part of the three 
services extends to program content and to the basic administratiy 


processes vital to program success, the most important of which are 
management of funds, management of personnel, and management of 
sup! lie Ss and male rial In this re rard uniform standards, cuidelines, 
an olicies of operation are established for TCA as a whole by the 


Administrator and these are followed by the thre » services. 
Autonomy of operations as described herein exists to the extent that 
operations at all times are carried on only within the framework of 
the United States foreign policy guidelines laid down by the Depart- 
ment of State. 
COUNTRY MISSIONS 


No. 13, organizational structure of a typical country mission under 
NEADS and—and we have discussed that just awhile ago. 

Mr. Brownson. That has already been included in the record. | 
I believe vou covered that question in sufficient detail for the present. 

Mr. ANDRews. Yes 

Organizational structure of a typical country mission under ITAA, 
where there is a servicio and where there is no servicio—and that is, 
of course, shown there. 

The servicio technique is a system of joint funds and joint admin- 
istration by the head of the service 

These servicios are built around the technical services within the 
country, and over these technical services, of course, is the country 
Director. 

Funds go in here, both sides, and the American manager or chief 
of party of the particular servicio administers the funds not only of 
TCA but the funds contributed by the host country. 

Mr. Brownson. As I understand, this servicio is an agency of the 
host government, which is established by law as a unit of the appro- 
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priate ministry, with one head, local or American, usually American, 
to carry out the technical cooperation program; is that right? 

Mr. AnpreEws. That’s right. 

Mr. Brownson. I will ask unanimous consent that the two charts 
referred to the one on the cooperative service, where there is a 
ervicio, and the other where there is no servicio—be included in 
the record at this point. 

The first chart referred to is included here as exhibit 7; the second 
chart is inserted as exhibit 5. 


ExuiBit 7 
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Mir. ANpDrews. Thank you 

Question 15, relationship of TCA to organizations, that is, the Dy 
partment of State, Director for Mutual Security, Mutual Security 
Agency, and the Department of Defense from an organizational stand- 
point. 

This is repeating just a little bit what I said a little while ago, but 
I shall read it. 

TCA functioned as a bureau within the State Department until the 
Executive order on June 1 transferred it to the Director for Mutual 
Security. Its Administrator has reported to the Secretary of State 
through the Under Secretary for Administration. Under Executive 
Order 10159 the Secretary of State had broad authority to supervise 
and direct the activities of TCA. Similar authority is now given to 
the Director for Mutual Security. 
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There was no organizational relationship between TCA and the 
Mutual Security Agency or the Department of Defense until the 
issuance of the Executive order on June 1. 

The Mutual Security Act of 1951 made the Director for Mutual 
Security responsible for coordinating all activities under the technical 
cooperation program administered by TCA, the military assistance 
program administered by the Department of Defense, and the defense 
support and related programs administered by the Mutual Security 
Agency. As a result TCA’s activities were supervised and directed 
by the Secretary of State but at the same time were subject to coordi- 
nation with these other programs by the Director for Mutual Security. 
In practice the Secretary of State and the Director for Mutual Secu- 
rity have maintained close consultation on policies and procedures. 

I might say I was on, until yesterday, the executive staff of the 
Secretary of State and I was on the executive staff of the Director for 
Mutual Security and attended their staff meetings weekly and reported 
on the TCA operation. 

If the Reorganization Plan No. 7 becomes effective TCA, as stated 
above, will be placed within the new Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion. The plan will abolish the present Mutual Security Agency and 
transfer all of its functions and personnel to the new agency. There- 
after, the present programs of MSA and of TCA will be administered 
by the new agency. The internal organization structure of the new 
agency has not yet been determined. 


OTHER AGENCIES 


Question No. 16 (a), the relationship of TCA to the Department 
of State, Mutual Security Agency, Department of Defense, and the 
United Nations—now, this gets over to the United Nations—in 
matters of technical assistance. 

Although the Mutual Security Agency and the Department of 
Defense also provide technical assistance of certain types in connection 
with their program operations, there is no relationship between the 
technical assistance provided by those agencies and that provided by 
TCA. The Mutual Security Agency and TCA function in different 
countries; MSA and TCA do not conduct operations in the same 
country. There is, therefore, no possibility of duplication or conflict 
between technical assistance work of MSA and that of TCA. The 
Department of Defense does give military assistance to some countries 
in which TCA is conducting technical cooperation programs, but 
these operations are so totally dissimilar that, again, there is no 
possibility of duplication or conflict between them. 

I might pause here and illustrate a particular point. In a certain 
country where the United States has a military mission and where we 
are supporting the military of that country, there are opportunities 
to make, for instance, uniform, certain limited guns and ammunition, 
that particular kind of thing, within that country. The country 
involved has not the technical people or the competence to carry on 
these operations. The Army doesn’t want to put technicians in and 
they have asked us to supply technicians for these particular plants 
and to establish them. It is a question of debate and a little bit of 
a question of policy here whether or not we will do that or not, but 
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ve can, under the act, support from a technical standpoint operations 
which are military in character, but we do not as a policy. 

Mr. Brownson. Do you ever run into a situation where in a given 
ountry you are recruiting and bringing students to the United States 
for technical training at the same time as the Army is sending foreign 
nationals over here as technical observers or for some similat military 
technical training? 

Mr. ANprREws. Yes, sit 

Mr. Brownson. Is there a reasonable possibility of some duplication 
in the selection of trainees? 

Mr. ANprews. Except as a general rule our people that we are 
sending over here are people that are usually related to technical 
assistance programs. In other words, you have an agricultural pro- 
cram in Iran, for instance, and usually the trainee that comes from 
Iran on agriculture will come direct from that program. There is a 
military mission in Iran, too, and it may be the military people will 
send some people over; but it is not likely that the military would 
send the same man over on military that we would send over on 
agriculture. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Kennelly, our staff counsel, has a question. 

Mr. KENNELLY. Well, if these people come over from the same 
countries, are they handled here in the United States by the same 
participating agencies? 

Mr. ANprews. By no means at all. The military handles its 
trainees direct. TCA has nothing to do with the military at all. 

Mr. Kennewiy. Well, if 2men came over—1 from an MSA country 
to study industry and 1 from a TCA country to study industry, 
would these men be handled by the same participating agency? 

Mr. Anprews. The chances are they would. 

If you would use another illustration, I could say more positively. 

In the case of agriculture, the agricultural boy from an MSA country 
and an agricultural boy from the TCA country meet at the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, because we have a combined training program 
over there which TCA and MSA finance jointly, and there is where 
they do come together. 

Mr. Kenney. In other words, there is some effort made among 
Defense, MSA, and TCA to cooperate on certain programs in training 
these people? 

Mr. ANprREws. Oh, ves. 

I can give you another illustration. Take Okinawa. That is 
military, and the military is in complete control there; yet, we have 
some young men from Okinawa who come over here to study certain 
phases of agriculture. They went into this same pool over here, 
right along with MSA, TCA, and others. 

When I said there was no pulling together, I was referring strictly 
to the military side of the training; but “if he is training in agriculture, 
he goes through the same mill over here at agric sulture that TC A and 
MSA people go through. If he is training in public health, it’s the 
same thing, and various other tr: ining specialities. 

But in Commerce, as of now, we haven't got too good an arrange- 
ment whereby, say, a bunch of industrialists coming from TCA 
countries and a bunch of industrialists coming from MSA countries 
join up, looking at the same thing and under the same control. That 
is not too well done at the present time. 
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Mr. Brownson. The industrialists would not, then, come under 
the auspices of the Department of Commerce as they are brought 
over here as they would if they were farmers under the Department 
of Agriculture? 

Mr. Anprews. That is right 

Mr. Brownson. I wonder why that is. 

Mr. Anprews. Well, in the first place, Commerce is not set up to 
handle that as well as Agriculture, and the same way—we just haven’t 
gotten around on it, and generally the people that come over to study 
industrial techniques want to go out to some—well, say it is com- 
munications; they go out to some telephone communications plant in 
industry. We send them to very highly skilled and specialized in- 
dustries, and sometimes that’s worked in connection with Commerce 
and sometime it’s handled direct. 

Mr. Brownson. Well, don’t you think your liaison, then, is a little 
loose as far as industry is concerned? 

Mr. Anprews. It’s not done too well; that’s correct. As far as 
TCA is concerned, we do not have very many in industry yet; but 
we're going to have them, because this part of the world is awake 
and wide. They’re trying. You might say the greatest need out 
there is technical and industrial skills, in an industrial way. 

Mr. Brownson. You were talking about bringing over the indus- 
trialists. Don’t you also have a program where you bring over some 
of the key workingmen? 

Mr. ANDREws. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Are you bringing many of them over now? 

Mr. ANpREws. We are bringing quite a group. We just concluded 
a group from Indonesia, and they have been in this country more than 
3 months and they went through the Department of Labor. They 
were handled through the Department of Labor, taken all over this 
country and given training courses in special schools, as well as in the 
Department of Labor, observed unions in operation, and all that sort 
of thing. 

Mr. Brownson. In other words, with the industrialists coming 
over there is not too much coordination with the Department of 
Commerce; but with the laboring men coming over there is some 
coordination with the Labor Department. 

Mr. Anprews. That is correct. 

Mr. Brownson. How is that working out? 

Mr. Anprews. Well, it isn’t doing as well as on our side again, 
on TCA. We have not set forth up to this point—gone as far on 
the industrial development and private development as we should. 

In most of our countries, sir, the industry is so small and so small 
a part of the picture that we do most of the work in connection with 
industrial development in the field by sending down people skilled 
in management and skilled in organization of plants; and, of course, 
there’s been developed some industrial servicios in Latin America. 

Mr. Brownson. Well, what do you mean “organization of plants’’? 

Mr. Anprews. Well, put it this way: Here is a textile plant in 
Teheran. It has good machinery; it has materials; it has people— 
and, yet, it’s bogged down; the cloth is no good; the efficiency is bad. 
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There’s a skill—there is something—that Americans can give to 
countries on that. 

If we know anything on earth in this country, it’s how to produce 
things. We’ve had places where men went out and sat down with the 
manager of the plant and with the labor in the plant and through just 
simple reorganization of the flow of materials, a simple matter really 
of how to adjust and set machines, they’ ve increased the plant capacity 
by great amounts, the labor productivity by great amounts and the 
profit to both for great amounts, and also a better product. 

There are all kinds of plants sitting all over the world that are 
poorly run, inefficient, not turning things out. They couldn’t even 
compete in their own country simply because the people have felt 
when they buy a nice, shiny piece of equipment they’ve solved their 
problem. You’ve got to know how to run that equipment, and part 
of this job is to teach people how to manage the equipment they buy. 
I could tell you by the hour about airplanes and diesel locomotives 
and steam locomotives and tractors, tractors all over the world, that 
people have bought and thought they had a job done. They've just 
started into trouble. They’ve got to learn how to run that tractor 
and maintain it and make it efficient in its use. In other words that 
machinery has got to be utilized properly if it pays off. 

Mr. Brownson. You are bringing both workingmen and indus- 
trialists over to this country, too, as well as sending our people over 
there? 

Mr. AnpReEws. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. When they come over here, how do you decide 
what industrial plant they have a right to visit? 

Mr. Anprews. As a general rule—for instance, in the case—let’s 
take the case of communications. Here is a group of pe ople interested 
in the overall problem of communications. Maybe it’s telephone 
communications. Maybe it’s radar, radio, and all that. As a gen- 
eral rule, we will consult with the communications people in the 
Department of Commerce, and they will send us to, or advise us to 
contact, certain plants that are willing to assist in the training. Some 
plants are not willing, as you know, to take in outsiders and let them 
look through their plants; others will, but in most instances, like Inter- 
national Harvester, Ford Motor Co., and so on, General Electric- 
Westinghouse—all of those companies put out considerable money to 
show people through, and have special training schools there where 
these people can sit in and absorb what they can on that. 

Mr. Brownson. This little fellow from the Indonesian cotton mill, 
for instance, if you should decide to bring some of the day workers 
from that mill over here, where would you send them? 

Mr. Anprews. We would first—they would first come to the 
Department of Labor for—if he is a mill worker and a technician, and 
the Commerce, in the production areas of those two agencies, and 
they would determine the mill, after maybe consulting with the 
person and consulting also with the background of the man, the de- 
gree he’s competent or degree he is skilled, or the things he wants to 
find out, and then they’ll find a mill somewhere in this country and 
send him to it. 
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Mr. Brownson. If this Indonesian worker has a particular mill in 
mind that he has heard of while he was over there in Indonesia that 
he desires to see and if the mill management is willing, does he get to 
see that mill? 

Mr. Anprews. As a general rule, I will say that is so. I might 
say that is quite a problem in this business, not too much in terms of 
mills, but in terms, say, of agriculture or studying of marketing or 
processing. Nearly all of the people have heard about California; 
nearly all of them have heard about Cornell, or some of these big 
universities, and most of them want to go there, and they want to 
go to California, maybe when the highly skilled or highly developed 
processing plants out there in citrus, for instance, is way beyond 
anything they can ever have, but we have that problem. 

It’s a question sometimes—we have some, quite frankly, fellows 
arrive here and know exactly where they want to go. Uusually that 
is worked out in an amicable way, but sometimes it causes a little 
disturbance. You may have a fellow handled a little too brusquely, 
or maybe he’s a little impatient. He wants to go over here. Maybe 
he wants to go right now, and with the red tape you’ve got—getting 
out his per diem, getting his travel arrangements, getting his itinerary 
worked out—sometimes these fellows get a little impatient and some- 
times they think they’re going places they don’t want togo. Uusually, 
though, there are a few of those. I wouldn’t be honest if I didn’t 
tell you that. 

Mr. Brownson. Surely. We appreciate your frankness. 

Mr. Anprews. There are a few of them that way, but generally 
speaking these people, after they go through this training routine, are 
highly pleased. 1 have yet to hear from a fellow, after he had been 
through the training, criticizing the fact that he was not taken and 
shown and had an opportunity to see 

Mr. Brownson. Now, this man who comes over here from the 
Indonesian cotton plant —is there any decision made as to whether the 
plant in which he shall train will be unionized or nonunionized? Does 
that factor enter into the decision in any way? 

Mr. AnpreEws. No, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. The factor of unionization does not? 

Mr. AnpreEws. No, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. In other words, if he comes over here and’ you 
have some particular plant in the United States about the size of the 
one in which he works 

Mr. Anprews. That’s right. 

Mr. Brownson. Other things being equal, the management being 
cooperative 

Mr. Anprews. No; I think—in other words, what you’re after is 
the introduction and learning of skills—the learning of skills—and I 
would not say we'd send them to a nonunion plant or a union plant. 
It depends on what the plant is and what you're going after. 

Mr. Brownson. All right. Will you proceed, please? 

Mr. AnpreEws. Yes, sir. 

I think I’m down now to 16—explanation of any duplicatory activi- 
ties among these organizations. 


No; I'll take it back. 


La 
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\lr. Brownson. | would particularly like to have you discuss the 
duplication insofar as the United Nations is concerned. 

Mr. ANpREws. Yes. 

Mr. Brownson. That could cover the last part of subparagraph (a) 
of 16 and subparagraph (b). 

Mr. Anprews. That’s right. 

It is too early to predict what changes may result in relations 
between the present technical assistance programs of MSA and the 
program administered by TCA as a result of the proposed Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 7. 

The United Nations does, however, conduct a technical assistance 
program that is parallel to the technical cooperation program ad- 
ministered by TCA, and both programs operate in the same countries. 
There are, of course, sound reasons of policy which led the Congress 
to determine that the United States should contribute to the technical 
assistance program of the United Nations while administering its 
own bilateral technical assistance programs. In order to avoid con- 
flict and duplication between the multilateral program administered 
by the UN and the bilateral program administered by the United 
States, TCA and the UN have established procedures under which, 
both at the headquarters level and in the several countries, complete 
exchanges of information are made concerning all activities proposed 
and in process. ‘Through these procedures, the operations are coordi- 
nated so that they can supplement each other and avoid duplication. 

I might say the only real way to prevent duplication is to handle 
this problem at the country level, although there is machinery at the 
top. There’s machinery up here and machinery at U. N. and a flow of 
information going on all the time. Actually, the lag in information 
is such that you cannot really stop it and prevent duplication if you 
depend on Washington and U.N. in New York for the sole coordination. 
You’ve got to get the people in U. N.in the field and in the host country 
and our people together to see—and I mean see with great, big letters 
that you are not duplicating effort or duplicating personnel. 

You do have this problem: Here is a country—and all of these 
countries are wanting all the help they can get. They are yelling for 
technicians of all kinds in all things. They will ask us for a whole 
list of technicians. They will turn right around and ask the United 


Nations for a list of technicians, a whole list of technicians, maybe 
exactly parallel, maybe hoping out of the bunch they will get what 
they want. We have a system now of examining those requests 


We will not send a man or spend a dollar where the United Nations 
or Colombo will spend money on those things. 

Mr. Brownson. Well, now, which comes first? Is it a case where 
we don’t spend the money if they do, or a case of when they don’t 
spend the money we do? 

Mr. ANprEws. We don’t spend the money if they do. When 
TCA sees them come in with a technician, say, on livestock, or cotton 
or anything else, and the man is already there, or he’s coming in there, 
we do not send a man. 
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Mr. Brownson. Suppose I am your representative in an area. [| 
have already a capable technician on livestock there but the country 
makes an additional request on the United Nations and they send in 
a technician on livestock, too; what happens? 

Mr. Anprews. We usually have a little argument on that and 
usually settle it. As a general rule, United Nations—in a few places 
they have sent in—because the machinery of all this is pretty com- 
plicated and pretty long, and we have hs id that instance—but usually 
either the field is divided or there’s an agreement made that we are 
certainly not doing the same thing; and, of course, the fact is there’s 
plenty of work for everybody, and there’s no use of anybody getting 
heated up about doing the same thing, because there’s all kinds of 
work. 

Mr. Brownson. You operate in 35 countries? 

Mr. AnprREws. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. In how many of those countries does the United 
Nations also operate with their technical assistance? 

Mr. Anprews. I would say they have some kind of missions of 
some kind in all of them. It might be a health mission. It might 
be UNESCO, an education mission. It might be an agricultural 
mission. It might be an economic mission, a statistical mission, or 
something. There’s something in United Nations in practically 
every one of these countries—not a total program. TCA, though, 
as a general rule, has a balanced program rather than just some 
individual program. 

Mr. Brownson. I wonder if you could develop for us the exact 
figures on how many of the 35 countries in which you operate also 
have a United Nations operation in technical training. 

Mr. Anprews. I have that complete data in my office. 

Mr. Brownson. That data will be very helpful to us. 

Mr. Anprews. As a matter of fact, I am going to discuss it 
tomorrow morning before the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
House. 

Mr. Brownson. I ask unanimous consent that the data be included 
in the record at this point. Without objection, so ordered. 

(The information furnished by Mr. Andrews is as follows:) 
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Exuinit 8 


Technical Cooperation Administration—Ccountries in which both TCA and U. N. 
agencies operate (by tr pe of U. N. assistance) 


UNTAA ILO WHO FAO ICAO UNESCO 
U.N - Food & Interna- U.N 
TCA countrie Technical Interna- World A gricul tional Civil) Edueatior 
Assistance tional Health tural Aviation |& Scientific 
Admin La OF Organiza- Organiza Organiza- Organiza 
tration Office tion tion tion ti 
Afghanistan X xX xX x xX 
I vi xX xX xX 
X X X xX 
X X X X xX 
X xX xX X X 
X X 
ymbia X X X X 
Rica X xX X X 
X 
1 Re I X X 
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pia X X xX 
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N l xX 
Nicarag X X X 
Pakistar X X X xX X Xx 
Panama X X X X xX 
Pari y X X X X 
Peru xX X X X xX 
sudi Arabia : xX xX 
yrla X X X X 
Uruguay xX 


Venezuela 


Mr. Anprews. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. In connection with these overlapping activities 
between yourself and the United Nations, are both the United Nations 
and your country representatives authorized, then, to check with the 
United Nations? 

Mr. AnpreEws. Oh, yes; they do. Yes, si 

Mr. Brownson. They do that? 

Mr. Anprews. Yes, sir. There’s a joint directive out from the 
United Nations and from us directing the United Nations personnel 
and our own personnel to get together in the field and to insist that 
there is no duplication and to see we don’t have duplication. 

We are also stressing, and I stress at every opportunity I get, to 
the country, really the country, the host country, is the one that 
ought to do this. They ought not to be asking both agencies for 
personnel. It ought to be handled—of course, so many of the coun- 
tries do not have centralized development boards or planning boards 
or rachinery which can keep track of all this; but there is being 
developed in nearly all the countries now a committee, a system, at 
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the top side of the government, in which U. N. and TCA are represented 
and which all this business is coordinated and we do not overlap 
either in program or in personnel. 

Mr. Brownson. Of course, it is not unknown in governmental 
practice for agencies to order 2 of anything so they can be sure of 
getting | 

Mr. Anprews. Sir, I better not comment on that I suppose. 

Mr. Brownson. I would like to know, though, what would happen 
in case you are in a country, let us call it country X, where you have 
an agricultural mission. Country X for one reason or another also 
requests an agricultural mission from the United Nations, and that 
agricultural mission comes on the scene. What do you do? 

Mr. Anprews. Well, there’s two things that happen on it. In the 
first place, our agricultural people and the FAO agricultural people 
get together with the agricultural people in the country. 

That’s No. 1 They do that 

The second is: They discuss—and we’re emphasizing and trying to 
make it even stronger—an overall agricultural plan for the country 
with the Minister of Agriculture, and then we decide how we can best 
do it. 

As a general rule, the United Nations technicians are people that 
operate at a higher level. They do more advising and influencing the 
top side of government, and they do more of specific detail studies and 
recommendations. 

Our programs, our agricultural programs are operative. We try 
he people out of the capitals, out of the hierarchy of advice and 
vo down and kick the dirt around; and, so, the result is most of our 
people are in the field, are project type, organizing, training other 
people and getting things moving at the village level rather than at the 
top level 

Mr. Brownson. In other words, you leave both missions there? 

Mr. Anprews. Yes, sir. Oh, ves; that’s right. 

When I said spend the dollar—that was on the individual technician. 
In other words, if United Nations was willing to put, we will say, a 
livestock specialist in an area to work, actually work with the people, 
we would certainly not put a livestock man in that area to work 
parallel with him or duplicate him, or anything else. We would let 
them have him 

In the case of forestry, for instance, the United Nations are supply- 
ing most of the foresters for all of these countries. There are two 
reasons for that: One is we haven't too much to teach in the way of 
forestry, although we do have some things of which to be proud. The 
second is there is a great number of very well trained foresters in 
Austria, in Germany, in England, in France, in Holland, and all over 
the place, who haven’t got jobs and who want jobs with United 
Nations, and who could come out there and probably make a better 
contribution than we can on it. 

Now, when it comes to planting forest trees, we plant the forest 
trees a lot of times under their outfit, with the host government 
working with their outfit. 

And the same thing is true in certain diseases. Take rinderpest, 
which is a great disease and scourge of livestock. We are buying 
quite honestly, United States money is going into serums and little 
syringes and scalpels and cooling equipment for these various serums. 
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United Nations people are carrying those programs out with thi 


country. We do not have people working on rinderpest in any of 
the areas. We are working with them, but our people—we have 
never faced rinderpests in this country. We don’t know too much 


about it. So, we are cooperating with U. N. to get the job done. 

The big idea is to do the job in the country with what you've got 

Mr. Brownson. Now, how do you coordinate with the nongovern- 
mental agencies the Rockefeller Foundation and the other founda- 
tions—that are operating in these countries? 

Mr. ANprews. That, in a general way, is on a consultative basis 
and on a basis of where we mutually decide on areas of ac tivity. For 
instance, in India, the Ford Foundation is supplying the money to the 
Indian Government for the training—they actually pay the salaries 
and the upkeep—of the young men that are being trained by us in the 
village-development program. 

That is a kind of a three-way deal. The Indian Government 
supplies the building and the equipment and the food for these 
hundreds—literally hundreds of thousands—of trainees. We've got 
30 centers out there. ‘The Ford Foundation pays them in the form of 
a kind of a scholarship to come to this training and assists us in 
getting technical people to conduct this training. We have repre- 
sentatives from this country on our technical mission who actually do, 
along with the Indians, this training, and training these village and 
community leaders. 

That is just one instance. 

Let me give another instance. In Mexico the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion has done outstanding work on the development and introduction 
of hybrid corn. Mexico wanted to move a little faster than Rocke- 
feller thought they could do. They came to us and said, “We want 
some technicians down here. We want some money. We want. to 
get a program going. We want to expand this program all over our 
country.” 

We took the view that: Why should we go in and set up a new 
mission of bureaucrats to do something that was already being done? 

So we proposed, and Rockefeller Foundation accepted, a grant to 
speed up their work and Rockefeller has gone ahead and done the 
work in a very fine and a very grand way. 

There are several instances of that kind. Take the Near East 
Foundation. The Near East Foundation is doing magnificent work 
in a limited way—doing better work than we can do. 

We have in Iran right now—a year ago in Syria—actually con- 
tributed to the Near East Foundation and asked them to e xpand their 
work and do it along these particular lines. We have general agree- 
ment and direction of the program, but we don’t actually do the work. 
The Near East Foundation does it—and right on around; the Kellogg 
Foundation—we are working with the Kellogg Foundation in Colom- 
bia, down in Latin America, in the establishment of an agricultural 
college. 

But that, sir, is mostly with just a common agreement among 
ourselves to work together to a common end; and if Rockefeller has 
got the money, we want to use Rockefeller’s money, and so forth. 

Mr. Brownson. How about your relationship with other United 
States governmental agencies that we haven’t mentioned so far? 
Relations with the Department of Agriculture or the Department of 
Commerce, for example? 
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Mr. Anprews. Well, at the present time, as you are mentioning, 
I think in this a little later there is a letter, a memorandum, of agree- 
ment—1I might say it is not quite a contract, but it is an agreement 
that the Department of Agriculture, the Public Health Service, the 
Office of Education, the Department of Interior, work with us in 
supplying the technicians that are necessary and getting the tech- 
nicians that are necessary in these countries. Let’s say it’s reclama- 
tion engineers, and the job is to be done in the Litani River Basin, 
as is the case in Lebanon. We go to the Bureau of Reclamation and 
sav, “‘Here is the job we want you to take on.’’ They recruit reclama- 
tion engineers. We send the money over to Interior to pay those 
salaries. Interior sends them to Lebanon and they start to work 
under the broad direction and the broad backstopping technically of 
the Department of Interior. They become, though, subject to and 
under the direction of the TCA country director when they’re out 
there, and the country director has control over all supervision of the 
money and the conduct of the people and the general conduct and 
relation of these technicians to the Government and the people of 
Lebanon. It’s carried on, though, and they’re backstopped by the 
agencies 

[ mentioned a while ago the Department of Agriculture has 300 
individuals recruited from the Department of Agriculture as well as 
the agencies all over the United States. They’re on Agriculture’s 
payroll. Wesend Agriculture the money and they become members 
of the country staff, within the country, and they’re just as much a 
part of TCA from the standpoint of the program operation as thev 
would be if we had them on our payroll. 

Mr. Brownson. I have tried to cover here rather quickly, questions 
16, 17, and 18, with the thought that you might well supply the 
reporter with a copy of your full testimony. 

We can put this complete testimony in the record immediately 
following your appropriate informal remarks. 

Mr. Anprews. I can give it to the reporter right here. 

Shall I begin reading on the 18th? 

Mr. Brownson. Well, 18, I think, we have covered. I think we 
have covered that pretty well and, with the insertion that you have 
there, I thought we would go ahead and you could read your prepared 
text on 19 and 20. 

Mr. Anprews. All right. 

(The insertion referred to on questions 16, 17, and 18 follows:) 

No. 16 (b). Explanation of any duplicatory activities among these organiza- 
tions: The foregoing explanation has already indicated that there are no dupli- 


catory activities There is no duplication with MSA because TCA and MSA 
operate in different countries. There is no duplication with the Department of 
Defense because the types of assistance given are totally dissimilar. There is no 


duplication with the program of the U. N. because special clearance and coordi- 
nating procedures at both the headquarters level and in the several countries 
prevent such duplication. The need for technical assistance in the underde- 
veloped areas is tar beyond the capacity ot the present staff and facilities of either 
U. N. or TCA to fulfill. With so much to be done, coordination is achieved and 
duplication avoided by the relatively simple method of fully exchanging informa- 
tion on plans and operations. 
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OTHER UNITED STATES AGENCIES 


No. bf Relationship ot TC A with other | nited States Government agencies 
CA from its inception has depended upon the technical agencies of the Unite 
States Government for technical con petence, lhe agencies also } eip in select 

e best competence outside the Government when TCA contracts with privat 

ganizations, universities and colleges, and State governments 

he reasons for this dependence are the desire to avoid building up lar 
echnical staffs within TCA and a conviction that it would take years to duplica 

iat is already available 


rCA’s relations with the technical agencies are cooperative We regard the 
rogram as a total United States program and not that of the State Depart 

any other single agency, Executive Order No. 10159 authorized and directe 
her agencies of the Gover nent, upon the request o the Secretary of State, to 
articipate in the carryin out of the purposes 0 ne act 

Statements of the understanding were exchanged flecting the princi 
ationships between TCA and the technical agen Consequent 1 
wreements were reached with six principal par ipating agencies 
iovernment. In some instances the participating agencies employ tech i 

1 their payrolls and assign them to the TCA country missions. Thos« 

ans are regarded as members of the staff of tne ‘TCA country director and ar 

inder his general direction and ervisic They are thus pal e 

nited States mission and do not constitute severa parate missions for vat 
nited States agencies. The technical agencies ten communicate di on 

hnical matters with the technicians in the field All other comm ations 

1 reports are transmitted through re ar reporting channel Training i 

d States of toreign nationals is provided und e direction of the t inica 
ncies pursuant to procedures established by TCA 
See exhibits 25-28 in append 
NONGOVERNMI I OR NIZAT ) 

No. 18, Relationship of TCA with non-Government organizations 
niversities, foundations, industry, labor, management, training organiza 


blic administration organization, et cetera. 
Section 407 of the Act 
t the programs autho 


d persons shall be sough 





(CA has, therefore, en i irae her yy contrac with priva 
rganizations and agencies, includir iniversities, toundations, private corpo! 
tions, nonprofit corporations, and other organizations of various type I 

ich these organizations participate in the effectuation of the progran 

ore countries, A co’ plete list of all of these contracts, trom the initia 
of the program through December 31, 1952, have been made available to 
general counsel of the subcommittee 

his is included in the appendix as exhibit 9. See also exhibits 22-24 


appendix 


Mr. ANDREWS. Question No. 19, opinion on general efficacy of 
TCA and suggestions for any reforms in which Congress may assist 
Due to the proposed reorganization described in No. 2 (d) above, no 
suggestions on reforms or changes are deemed to be appropriate at 
this time. Despite difficulties and delays inherent in the joint develop- 
ment by governments of program activities of the nature and scope 
carried on by TCA, it is considered that the TCA program has made 
reasonable progress and been of general efficacy. 


FUTURE PLANS 


No. 20, future plans for changes in organization or operation: The 
technical cooperation program is only 2% years old. In some coun- 
tries, the agreements which made actual operations possible have been 
signed only a few months. It is, therefore, too early for anyone to be 
dogmatic about the type of organization structure that will work best 
for achieving its purposes. We are continually observing our opera- 
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tions and hope to make improvements in our administrative structure 
and procedures as the program goes forward and matures. 

On June 1, 1953, as stated above, the President issued Executive 
Order 10458 placing TCA and its programs under the immediate 
supervision of the Director for Mutual Security. He also submitted 
to the Congress for approval his proposed Reorganization Plan No. 7 
to establish a new Foreign Operations Administration. If Congress 
should approve that reorganization plan, TCA will function as a part 
of the new age ney . The Director of the new agency will undoubtedly 
make a study of the organizational structure of TCA, and he may 
make changes in that structure in order to facilitate coordination 
between the work of TCA and work of other parts of the foreign 
program. 

The only comment I would like to make in addition to that is this: 
It’s inherent in government that it takes a long time sometimes, and 
it is pretty hard to do things, and that is particularly true when you 
try to run and operate a program in 35 countries of the world through 
the normal government procedures that are inherent in government, 
and in particular in the case of the State Department; and I am 
making a plea for myself, if I am here, or for whoever is the future 
Administrator of TCA, that the Administrator of TCA should have 
administrative authority commensurate with the responsibility that 
he has for these programs. 

In all parts of the world you have got sixteen or seventeen hundred 
people and there are 1,745 project agreements now. Every one of 
those are an international agreement in practical effect. They 
obligate and they spend American funds, American dollars, and all 
that sort of thing, and the Administrator of TCA, whoever he is, 
must come before Congress and he must justify this operation. He 
must justify how he has handled the money; and I honestly feel, 
without any criticism to anybody, the Administrator must have 
just a little bit more autonomy and authority if you’re really going 
to run the program well. 

That is my honest statement on the thing. 

The other point is that I feel that there are certain fundamental 
concepts in this program which are inherent in the type of work we 
are doing, and they are as I mentioned at first. 

‘his must be a program in which you activate millions of little 
people to do a little thing a little better. There’s just not enough 
money in the world to supply all the needs and to build all the build- 
ings, to build all the dams and do all the developments that these 
countries actually need. So, what this program has set about to do 
is to do with what you have in a small way and spread it relatively 
over a long period of time. 

I stated before the Foreign Affairs Committee this morning—and 
I am stating to this one—that if we are not prepared to stay with 
this thing on about a hundred-million-dollar-a-year deal, or slightly 
less, for from 3 to 5 years, we ought to stop it now, because we’ve 
just got to a place now where you're beginning to roll and if you’re 
going to run it for another year, some ‘thing like that, and just stop it, 
you ought to drop it now because you will save just that much money; 
but if we are prepared to go ahead just in a small way and not try 
to get too impatient, not to recreate the whole world, but keep this 
thing to fundamentals, I am telling you right now miracles can 
happen in these countries with this training program. 
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TRAINING PROGRAMS 


I haven’t said much about training, but a fellow came in here from 
Indonesia last year. He attended a credit conference—a credit con- 
ference out here in California—on co-ops and credit. He went back 
to his community out there and, within 2 months after he was there, 
he had organized 26 local cooperatives, credit cooperatives, in a part 
of the world where interest is anywhere from 30 to 300 percent, which 
is just the common thing. Three hundred percent is nothing exciting 
at all. He organized a cooperative credit system where the little 
people that are buying the little fertilizer and the little hoe, $2.76 hoe, 
is a mighty big operation for a lot of people we are dealing with 
This chap went in there and he has organized these credit systems so 
these people do have an 8 percent interest to buy a $2.76 hoe rathe1 
than 300 percent, and those things touch the people and the people 
know that something has happened out there. 

That’s the type of program this thing is. If it isn’t that, I’m in thi 
wrong place. 

Mr. Brownson. You were speaking, and quite properly, of a prin- 
ciple of government and public administration which has been recog- 
nized for a long time. This principle was restated very emphatically 
by the Hoover Commission in its findings that with responsibility must 
vO authority. 

Mr. Anprews. That’s right. 

Mr. Brownson. Are there any areas in which you feel you do not 
have adequate authority to accomplish your purpose at the present 
time? 

Mr. Anprews. I wouldn’t say quite adequate authority. Under 
procedures—Could I say this off the record, sir? 

Let him take it down, and then stop. 

The point of it is: I don’t want to be in here as an administrator 
of this program criticizing the former office which directed me, but 
what we’re trying to do, when this was in the Department of State 
was to run an operating program through procedures of an agency 
that most of its time was drafting memorandums and laying down 
policy; for example when they move personnel or goods, it is care- 
fully planned for over a long period. You pick an ambassador and 
you work or figure on a year to get him out there, and you keep him 
there for 4 years. 

Now, in a program of this kind, you make the best use of your 
personnel, if you're flexible. If there’s a cotton problem in Syria 
I am using that as an illustration—and you need a cotton entymol- 
ogist and you get him out there, he’s got about 3 months’ work really. 
That’s about all you need, because you can’t work on cotton enty- 
mology a full year, but there might be a cotton problem in Ecuador 
and you want Br move that man quickly; you want to pick him up 
and move him—but, by golly, it takes you anywhere from 3 to 7 
months to move a man out here, a technician, in one country to get 
to another, and there is a great complicated machinery. e 

I am not saying that in any critical sense at all. It is just inherent 
in the way we are doing it. I am not criticizing my superior, but | 
do honestly feel if you are going to do the right sort of job there must 
be flexibility. The administrator—if he makes mistakes, he ought 
to be fired for them, and that sort of thing; but he ought to have 
authority to make mistakes. 
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And sometimes I think in our Government we have so many people 
looking over the shoulder to see that you don’t make a mistake that 
vou lose sight of what you’re trying to do. 
~ Now, I am talking very frankly, sir, and I am 

Mr. Brownson. Well, I want you to talk frankly because that is 
one of the reasons we hold these hearings—to develop this kind of 
data on the basis of your experience 

Mr. Anprews. That’s right. 

Mr. Brownson. I think it is quite proper that this should be in- 
cluded in your testimony, and I don’t regard it as criticism of any kind 


and I’m sure the other members of the committee will regard it as a 
statement of what happened as vou see it. 
Mr. ANprews. It is perfectly O. K. with me. 


I don’t want to be here in the role of trying to criticize. 


Mr. Brownson. That is one of our problems one of the subcom- 
mittee’s major endeavors—to try to help the agencies constructively 
to eliminate some of these minutiae and overly complete administrative 
practices which have grown up 

Ir. ANpREws. That’s right, sir 
Mer. BR IWNSON As we have expanded. 
Mr. ANprews. That’s right, sir. 
Mf > 
I 


Brownson. Do you have any questions, Mr. Meador? 
\ Merapor. I think I would like to defer my questions a few 
minutes so the others may have an opportunity. 
\ir. Brownson. Do you have any questions, Mr. Holtzman? 
Mr. HourzmMan. Just one question: Mr. Andrews, vou indicated 
you spend $141 million in 1952 and $153 million for fiscal of 1953 and 
that you are asking only $130 million in 1954. 


ir. ANDREws. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hoirzman. Do you expect this TCA project will diminish in 
Sco] e? 

Mr. Anprews. Sir, it should. If we do the job right and the 
countries involved do their part in putting up funds, as I see it 1 can 
be wrong—a lot of other people think differently from this. I want 
to savy this, Mr. Chairman, if I may—the Budget Bureau, under 
Mr. Truman, when they worked up the program, recommended to the 
President exactly what we asked for on this TCA program, then it 
vent around and went through President Eisenhower’s budget review 
again and went to the National Security Council, and Mr. Eisenhower 
gave us exactly what we asked for originally last August in this 
program. We thought we built up a case here of a solid foundation 
and actually had projects which were needed, which we needed to 
carry forward. The reason we cut this down was, frankly, I thought 
we were spending a little too much money in certain areas. The other 
was we were getting into areas—probably the economic-aid field, and 
it ought to be so labeled ‘economic aid’’; and the third thing was we 
did incur and we did spend some money in starting some programs 
in some countries which are nonrecurring and we don’t need the 
money. 


sw 
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Mr. Houtrzman. Well, now, Mr. Andrews, the need for the amount 
would necessarily be dictated by policy; isn’t that so? 

Mr. Anprews. Well, yes, and no, sir. There is a degree. There 
is a speed at which a country can absorb either technicians or new 
techniques, or even money, and we found, through experience, that 
you can move only so fast. 

Of course, I am not saying you can’t spend the money. You can 
spend the money, but making it contribute to this genuine basic 
development of that country is a pretty tough job, I’m telling you, 
and you can’t solve it by just throwing people in. You can’t solve 
t by just spending money. You’ve got to build the whole thing 
slowly. You’ve got to bring the people up with you, and that’ 
the reason why this training is so important. 

The greatest thing—the greatest need—in all these countries is 
the literacy of knowing how to do something. 

Mr. Hotrzman. Yet, you spent $153 million in fiscal 1953. 

Mr. Anprews. That’s right. 

Mr. Hourzman. And you don’t propose to cut out a project, do 
you? 

Mr. ANDREws. No, sir; but some of that—for instance, we invested 
n some tractors for a certain area of Iran; we invested in some tractors 
in certain areas in India. We will not do that another vear. 

Mr. Hoirrzman. We are now in 35 countries. Do you anticipate 
that we will be in more than that in fiscal 1954? 

Mr. ANDREWs. Sir? 

Mr. Houirzman. Do you anticipate that we will be using TCA in 
more than 35 countries next year? 

Mr. AnpDREws. Sir, under the act which is now before the Foreign 
Affairs Committee—rather, the suggested bill—Siam and the Philip- 
pines will be added to the TCA area countries another year; but 
provision for them is made in the MSA appropriation, which is going 
through, and that money presumably will be transferred to us. In 
the case of Syria and Yemen in the Middle East, we may operate in 
them another year, because there are negotiations now going on 
there. I anticipate money for that, for those programs, will be either 
taken out of our present request for money for the Middle East or 
will be transferred by the Director for Mutual Security out of some 
other fund to carry on that work. 

Mr. Houtrzman. And you feel, no doubt, $130 million will suffice? 

Mr. Anprews. For the present program and the present countries; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Hourzman. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

(Inserted at this point, as exhibit 10, are the following summary 
tables on obligations and costs furnished by TCA:) 
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Exuirnit 10 


Econon { tance and Technical Cooperation—Comparative summary of 


ob jation h major provect cateqor / 


WORLD WIDI 





Act 1952 Estimate, 1953 Proposed, 1954 
As Act y Act for Act for 
. Inte Inter . Inter . 
: Spe l asciiieaall Special t ] Special 
na a 1ational 
“ i Der aid Develop sid 
nm nent 
n ture. { ‘ f 52. 2 & 010 16, 265 7, 208 53, 648 28, 300 
2. Hi 
we i 
9 2 40 22 810 6. 750 16, 373 8, 164 
3. Edu 10, OBE 1, 608 16, 783 
oe ae 11,683 | 20781 11,191 5,700 | 11, 343 25, 000 
Industry, t hor 19. R38 15, 900 19, 334 23, 755 &, 900 $2,190 
é ’ R4 3 Hl 3 3, 451 75 
Je BM 1ding put 
we 4 2, 941 2, 53 
8. ¢ ¢ 14, 564 $5, 112 20), 430 22, 900 21, 686 
9. Dome pr OU 2, 279 2, 515 
10. Undistributed f if activity 51, 264 76, 563 170, 000 
~ t l 


chnica peratior __| 141,230 | 114,764] 141,369 | 146,791 | 117,234] 264, 400 


11. Multilateral technical a tance 12, 330 1 13, 767 13, 750 
91 130, 984 264, 400 


Grand total 268,324 301/927 395,384 


SUMMARY ALL TCA REGIONS 


id Af i 37, 774 114, 764.0 | 51,391.0 (130, 291.0 43, 792. 5 170, 000. 0 
Southeast Asia 85. 668, 1 68, 382. f 16, 500. 0 49. 100.0 94, 400. 0 
595. 5 24, 342.0 
7.1 13, 750.0 





Total = . 153, 560.4 |114, 764.0 |155, 136.1 |146, 791.0 |130, 984.5 | 264, 400.0 


Grand total___-- sss 268,324.4 301,927.1 395,384.5 


1 Includes $4,595 proposed as a supplemental estimate for fiscal year 1953 
2 Includes $4,595.8 proposed as a supplemental estimate for fiscal year 1953, 
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Mr. Brownson. Mr. Meader, will you please take the Chair for a 
few minutes? 

(Mr. Meader assumed the chair at this point.) 

Mr. Meaper (presiding). Mr. Dodd? 

Mr. Dopp. No questions. 

Mr. Meaver. Mr. Andrews, I believe I called you about a Mr. 
Mereb from Lebanon. 

Mr. Anprews. Yes, sir; you did, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. I am interested in that case—not so much because 
of the individual, but because I think it is valuable sometimes to 
look at the specific rather than the general. 

Mr. Anprews. That’s exactly right. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Mereb stated rather plainly to me that he 
thought the whole matter had been mismanaged. 

Mr. Anprews. That’s right. 

Mr. Meaper. He had been persuaded to come over here at a time 
when he didn’t want to leave his home. When he got here, nothing 
was planned for him and he cooled his heels for a while. 

Mr. Anprews. That’s right. 

Mr. Meaper. Now, he has just returned from 47 days in Missis- 
sippi, and he told me that he thought it was a complete waste of his 
time and our Government’s money. 

Now, just what was the purpose of bringing Mr. Mereb over here? 
What did you expect him to learn that would further the objectives 
of point 4? 

Mr. ANpDReEws. Sir, as you well know, I am not in the position of 
being completely familiar with everything that gentleman is concerned 
with; but, in the first place, his Government wanted him to come and 
asked for that training scholarship for him. 

That’s No. 

Now, we do not select those people. The Government selects 
them. 

We may turn them down, for various reasons, such as if they can’t 
pass security clearance, or if they don’t have the technical background 
for the particular thing we’re going to work on; and all of that sort 
of thing; but, generally speaking, these people do come over here to 
take on additional training in a specific field, in which they, as well as 
their country, are interested; and I would certainly be untrue if I 
said we didn’t miss the boat sometimes on it. There’s no question 
about that; but I do say, on the other hand—I must say—in the great 
majority of cases these people do get specific training. They do go 
back to their country and do make a contribution to the program in- 
volved. 

Mr. Meaper. Now, Mr. Mereb told me—and I presume he told 
the people that he conferred with here—that he was particularly 
interested in improvements in the type of agricultural products which 
they raise in Lebanon—citrus fruits, olives and apples and cherries. 
He says there’s no cotton or sugarcane grown in Lebanon and he 
couldn’t understand why he was being sent to Mississippi where they 
don’t raise any of the products that they raise in Lebanon. 

The closest I could come to it was that you people thought he 
ought to be indoctrinated in our form of extension, agric ultural 
extension work. 
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Well, I understand Lebanon has no agricultural extension program. 

Mr. Mereb is not an official of the Lebanese Government in any 
way, and it just struck me, offhand, without going into it in detail, 
that there had been very poor management on what amounts to a 
rather substantial expenditure. 

If you brought twelve or thirteen hundred people like Mr. Mereb 
to this country in the past year and they were all handled with similar 
carelessness, | wonder whether or not we are getting very far and 
accomplishing the objectives of the program. 

Mr. ANpDrREws. Well, sir, following your telephone conversation, 
I went to the Department of Agriculture and, of course, looked into 
the case; and, as you know, they gave me a long report and | wrote 
you a letter at great length about it. 

{ don’t think there’s anything to say except it is an instance of 
some very bad management, bad planning and mismanagement on 
the part of our mission in Lebanon, and on the part of the handling 
of the man when he got over here. 

Of course, what you’re up against on that is: You can’t pick up a 
man, even after he got here—of course in this case the trouble was 
that this gentleman should not have been here at all. You can’t pick 
up @ man and give him individual treatment. It’s just almost im- 
possible when you’re handling several hundred of these people. 

Mr. Mraper. Well, now, I don’t minimize the value of general 
exchange of ideas in touring various countries. I like to see Americans 
tour foreign countries 

Mr. ANprews. Yes. 

Mr. Mraper. I like to see foreigners come over here and see the 
way we live, but I don’t know just that touring and visiting and 
taking a journey is something that ought to be underwritten as a 
taxpayer’s expense. I think there must be something more tangible. 

Mr. ANprEws. No—not unless there is some specific thing to be 
gained by it. 

I notice in this particular case here this gentleman apparently was 
an individual farmer in an area that had a general interest in, as you 
say, citrus and a few other things, and apparently came over here 
under an extension training scholarship, which gets us into quite a 
number of complications, one of which is: When he showed up at 
Agriculture, he showed up there under a training grant which said 
that he was interested in and was sent over here for extension train- 
ing. Naturally, the people in Agriculture would simply begin to set 
up and try to work out a program which would fit that particular 
thing. 

Apparently, though, he didn’t come here for that. He apparently 
had other ideas why he wanted to come over here, and probably in 
his estimation the case—and I don’t want to speak slightly of that. 
He had some ideas on what he wanted to do. 

(Mr. Brownson resumed the chair at this point.) 

Mr. Meaper. Let’s get back to your policy. 

What is your policy in carrying out point 4 objectives in Lebanon‘ 
Is it to assist them in getting better and more agricultural products? 

Mr. AnpreEws. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meraper. Is that one of your policies? 

Mr. ANDREws. Yes, sir. 


? 
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Mr. Mraper. And I presume you do make seme study of the natura! 
agricultural products in that area? 

Mr. ANprews. Absolutely. 

Mr. Meaper. And would it, in your judgment, be in line with that 
policy to help spread the knowledge that we might have about that 
kind of products? 

Mr. ANprews. That is the purpose of the whole business. That 
is the purpose of the whole business. 

Mr. Mraprer. And it would be, in your judgment, a legitimate 
purpose to bring an outstanding grower of citrus fruits and apples 
and cherries, and whatnot over here to this country to see the methods 
and techniques that we use in this country in some of our. best 
operations in those fields? 

Mr. Anprews. That’s true, except that there’s an implication that 
when he goes back he owes something to his country and to his 
government, and to this Government, to make that knowledge and 
make that leadership, if he has gained anything here, known to the 
lesser people there. 

It is not the intention, not the purpose, to bring an individual over 
here just so he can better run his citrus orchards. He can have that 
as a corollary to what he has learned, but he’s supposed to impart 
that to other peop le. There’s no question about that. 

Mr. Mraper. That would be the purpose, wouldn’t it, in bringing 
that man over here—to help spread the knowledge of techniques in 
that particular field of agricultural activities? 

Mr. Anprews. That’s right 

Mr. Meaper. Well, wouldn’t it be logical that his itiner: iry would 
have been planned with that objective in mind and he would have been 
sent to areas of this country where fruits of the kind that they have 
are grown? 

Mr. Anprews. Most of the times, sir, that is absolute ly true. 

I will confess to you that we have been just a little bit hard boiled 
on the agencies of sending so many people to the west coast to study 
citrus, and we have insisted, in some instances, that they go to Florida 
or south Mississippi or Louisiana where the e itrus business is more in 
line with that of the os from which they’re coming. 

Everybody wants to go to California, and it is across the country, 
a trip across the country, and a very nice thing. I don’t object to it. 
I would like to go myself, but you 7 just be amazed at the pressure 
we get. Everybody wants to go to Hollywood, and thev’ve got a 
pressing problem out there that must be solved, and they’ve got a 
special technique, by jingo, they’re going to learn ther 

And T’ll say in this, sir, we flubbed the ball. There’s no question 
about it 

Mr. Mraper. You say that is just one case out of some twelve or 
thirteen hundred? 

Mr. ANprews. Oh, I don’t think it is 

Mr. Mrapet ae only one that has happened? 

Mr. Anprews. I don’t think it is the only one, sir; but I can say 
this: The great majority tell a different story. This i is the exception, 
I think, to the rule, and we are at the present time, as the C ongressman 
knows 

Mr. Mraper. Well, who in your agency, Mr. Andrews, is responsi- 
ble for mapping out the itineraries of these visiting trainees? 
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Mr. ANprEws. In the case of an agricultural trainee, the Training 
Division of the Department of Agriculture does it. 

Mr. Meaper. You don’t control that, then, in your own agencies? 

Mr. ANDREws. That’s right. That’s right, becaus¢ they’re better 

qualified to do that any time than we are. We couldn’t set up the 
taff to do that, because in the Department of Agriculture you have 
Beltsville; you have all the experiment stations throughout the 
United States; you have people there who know exactly what they 
are going to find, 

Mr. Meaprer. You do supervise and have liaison functions 

Mr. ANDREWs. Yes, sir 

Mr. MerapgEr. Between the foreign country and the Department 
here, do you not? 

Mr. ANDREWs. Oh, ves, su 

Mr. M BaADI R You do have some responsibility, then? 

Mr. ANpREWs. We have definite responsibility. We take definite 
responsibility because all we do is delegate for them to do a job that 
under the law and under the use of the money that I’m supposed to 
set up an organization myself to do. We feel it’s cheaper and can 
be better done by outside agencies, or even contract with schools 
and institutions, than we could do it by setting up our own organi- 
zation here in TCA. 

Mr. Maver. Do you ever utilize the Institute of the American 
Political Science Association in arranging itineraries of visiting 
trainees? 

Mr. Anprews. I imagine we do for public administration people; 
ves, sir; and we, of course, use the International Education Associa- 
tion here in Washington. We use various other agencies on it. 

Mr. Mraper. There is no question, then, in your mind, if the De- 
partment of Agriculture, let’s say—and let’s take this Mereb case, 
just as an example —wanted to send this chap to a place where prod- 
ucts were grown which were completely different from those in his 
home country that your people might override that decision and— 

Mr. ANprews. No; we wouldn’t. We could. We could override 
it; but, as a general rule, we depend on the Department of Agriculture, 
or the Public Health, whoever it is, because they are more competent, 
technically competent, on that than I am. 

Mr. Brownson. But do they know —if the gentleman will yield 
what products are grown all over the world? 

Mr. AnpReEws. Yes, sir; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. In other words, this man came over here, as I 
understand it, from Lebanon - 

Mr. AnprReEws. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hourzman. Mr. Chairman, may we know when that incident 
happened, while we are discussing it? 

Mr. Mraprr. What is that? 

Mr. Hoitrzman. May we know when that incident happened? 

Mr. ANpDREws. It Is verv current. 

Mr. Mraper. The man just came back from Mississippi. 

Mr. AnpReEws. It just occurred, and the man is back right now. 

Mr. Brownson. What I am trying to get at is this: Do they grow 
any cotton in Lebanon? 

Mr. AnpreEws. No, sir; very little. 
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Mr. Brownson. Well, it just strikes me, being a businessman and 
not being a farmer, that this man could have learned about farm coop- 
eration and about the relationship of our agricultural program to the 
farmers just as well in an area where they raised something that was 
in common to his particular country as he could down there in Missis- 
sippi where they raise cotton. 

Mr. Anprews. Of course, that, sir—the whole thing—gets mixed 
up in the difference between whether you’re toing to—the man comes 
here for substantive knowledge, or a methods type of knowledge. 
As I understand it, this man came to this country, or was sent to this 
country by his government, for a study in extension methods, in the 
application of techniques to other people, and to areas and to prob- 
lems, and not to particularly learn how to grow citrus. 

They grow awfully good citrus over there. 

Mr. Brownson. Yes; I have had some of it, but the point is: 
Couldn’t Mr. Mereb have learned about agricultural extension tech- 
niques in an area where he could also have picked up that technique 
as applied to his crops raised in Lebanon. 

Mr. Anprews. I have to agree with you in that situation. 

Mr. Brownson. Of course, I can see where in handling that many 
people 1 or 2 of them may go astray. As a general policy, it would 
seem to me if a man were put in a situation as closely analogous as 
possible to a situation in the country from where he came he would be 
able to pick up more integral benefits 

Mr. ANprews. I agree a hundred percent on it, and we confess to a 
general error; and, as I said before, we take the responsibility for that, 
because that is our responsibility. 

Mr. Brownson. You take the responsibility, but you say this man’s 
program was mapped out by Agriculture? 

Mr. Anprews. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Well, who is the overriding authority in that 
case? Do you control the Department of Agriculture’s participa- 
tion? 

Mr. Anprews. I could have called up Agriculture and said, “Say, 
this is a touchy case; you better send him out to California.” 

That’s exactly right. I’m being frank with you, and honest. I 
could have done that. 

Mr. Meapver. Well, I guess that is what you did do. 

Mr. Anprews. Sir? 

Mr. Mpaper. I guess that is what you did do, isn’t it—— 

Mr. Anprews. No. 

Mr. Mraper. Because I got a call from somebody over in Agti- 
culture and they said they were going to send him to California. 

Mr. Anprews. But they didn’t, did they? 

Mr. Mrapver. But he is scheduled to go there. 

Mr. Anprews. Is he? 

Mr. Meanper. As [ understand, he is also going to go to Indiana. 
They told me they were going to send him to Indiana to learn how to 
can fruits; but he tells me all he is going to do out there is study 
entomology. 

Mr. Brownson. In Indiana? 

Mr. Meaper. In Indiana, 

Mr. Anprews. Well, of course, I will say this on the canning 
business: If he is interested in canning cherries, he will find this is 
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cherry time in Indiana, and one of the best cherry States—Indiana 
and Michigan are the best in the Nation, where you find the best work 
of that kind. 

Mr. Meapver. Mr. Andrews, I would like to ask whether or not 
you keep records of these visiting trainees? 

Mr. ANprReEws. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. Do you know where they go—what their itinerary is? 
Mr. Anprews. I would say, if you ask me if I specifically know, 
the agency with which we’re working does know and does keep the 
records, and does have the itinerary. We don’t in all cases, in every 
case, inspect the itinerary. We do not in all cases have the complete 
record of the exit interviews and the questionnaires that the agency 

develops. We can get those usually from the agency. 

Mr. Mraper. Now, do you keep some kind of a current summary 
of these various activities? 

Mr. ANprREws. Yes, si 

Mr. Meaper. So you ‘would know how many trainees were here? 

Mr. AnpreEws. That’s right 

Mr. Mraper. What countries they came from? 

Mr. AnpreEws. That’s right 

Mr. Mraper. What fields they are getting training? 

Mr. Anprews. That’s right, sir. 

Mr. Mreaper. And how much? 

Mr. AnprEws. The young lady is right here who can give you 
that. I am not competent to give all that data. 

Mr. Mraper. But you have those current summaries? 

Mr. ANprews. Oh, ves; we keep that. 

Mr. Meaper. I presume they are available to the committee. 

Mr. AnpDrews. They are available to the committee, and anybody. 
We have it, and that is in my office, and that is the responsibility 
we keep; but as far as the—say the man comes in—say this man comes 
in and he’s interviewed by a person in the Department of Agriculture, 
in this particular case, about what he wants to do, work out his itin- 
erary and what he’s supposed to do, where he’s supposed to go 
there’s a record kept on that; he goes around and goes through that. 
The itinerary is worked out, tickets are bought, hotel reservations 
made, transportation arrangements made, and he goes around this 
circle and arrangements are made in every college. When he’s head- 
ing to Louisiana, notification is ahead. He’s received there. He 
comes back to Washington. He is usually interviewed again by the 
agency, and usually an exit interview is made. 

It isn’t always a matter of elaborate record, but it is done. 

Recently we’ve adopted a system that they come through TCA for 
a short—not interview, but a sort of—briefing on the TCA program 
and what it’s all about. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Andrews, do you have a policy directive on 
this thing or a policy memo? 

I am trying to establish in my own mind whether this relationship 
between TCA and Agriculture has ever been formalized as to who does 
what to who on this type of program. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Yes; we have with Agriculture and with all the 
agencies we’re dealing with. In other words, I want to emphasize—it 
happens most of the trainees are Agriculture, but we have a large 
number of trainees that go through the Labor Department, through 
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the Public Health, through the Office of Education, through National 
Resources of Interior, Reclamation, and all over the place. 

Mr. Brownson. At what point is this program reviewed by your 
agency? 

Mr. Anprews. As a general rule, the persons in Mr. Sorenson’s 
office —Mr. Sorenson, the Director of Education and Training on my 
staff, was responsible for the general conduct of these programs. He 
makes the arrangements with the agencies. He compiles these 
records. He talks with the agencies over the various problems that 
are involved in it, and that sort of thing. 

We have a policy directive—No. 1—that goes out to the field; 
No. 2, there is an arrangement whereby the agencies conduct this 
training for us on a fee basis, a payment basis, and that’s pretty well 
spelled out. 

I think the staff here that are going to be interviewed by this com- 
mittee tomorrow will have all that detail for you. 

Mr. Brownson. But you do have the authority to turn around to 
Agriculture and say, “Look, you’ve got this fellow routed here, here, 
here, and we think he ought to go there, there and there.”’ 

Mr. Anprews. Absolutely. Absolutely. We can tell them to 
send him back home, too, as we have done in some instances. 

Once in a while you have people come over here that miss the point 
entirely, and we just don’t want to even bother with them. 

Mr. Brownson. At what time in the young person’s stay in the 
United States do you normally get this itinerary from Agriculture? 

Mr. Prercr. The usual lag is about 3 weeks. 

Mr. ANprews. About 3 weeks. 

Mr. Prercer. From the arrival. 

That is the case with Agriculture. Agriculture is very good about 
that—the best. 

But in a sample case a man, arriving March 16—and I think the 
date is on that itinerary you have. 

Mr. Brownson. April 21. 

Mr. Pierce. That is a little longer than usual. 

Mr. KENNELLY. Does that mean he would have started on his 
courses here? 

Mr. Pierce. He had already started. 

Mr. Kenneuuy. Before TCA knew what his intinerary would be? 

Mr. Prerce. That’s right. 

Mr. AnpreEws. That’s right. 

Mr. Mraper. Mr. Andrews, do you have a memorandum of in- 
structions to the foreign mission and the foreign country as to the 
qualifications of individuals that shall be selected for this training 
program? 

Mr. Anprews. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mraver. You don’t have it with you? 

Mr. Anprews. No; I don’t have it with me. 

Mr. Meaper. Will you furnish a copy? 

Mr. Anprews. We can file that for the record. 

(The instruction is included here as exhibit 11.) 
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ExuiBit 11 
TCA:FLD— TCA MANUAL 


[VoLUME 3—OPERATING PoLiciEsS AND ProcepuREs, TCA FIEe.p] 
623.47 Item 7—Statement of Ap yplicant 
a. The statement of the ap »plicant regarding his purpose in applying for a 
grant, type of training and experience desired, and expected utilization of 
training, is required of all trainees. 
1. A statement from an official of the host government or TCA field 
staff may be substituted in the case of leaders 
b. Particular attention is called to the necessity for a detailed statement 
on the specific type of training and experience desired to aid the training 


agency in drawing up an appropriate training schedule. Past experience 
reveals that many grantees require changes in training schedules upon arrival 
in the United States because of incomplete statements about training 


objectives 
c. The following questions must be answered: 

1. What are the specific objectives of this training? List and describe 
specific subjects which should be covered and the relative importance of 
each. 

2. What is the problem in the applicant’s country toward which train- 

g is directed? 
3. What is the relationship of this training to presently operating 
programs, if any? 

4+. How will the training be utilized in the applicant’s position upon 
his return? 

d. The statement of the applicant will be reviewed by a competent TCA 
official, preferably the chief of the appropriate field party. 

The reviewing official will append an evaluation of the statement 
together with suggestions to the training officer in Washington regarding 
the length and nature of courses needed in various subject fields. He will 
also state whether a degree is a necessary objective of the training 

f. No commitments regarding specific training institutions should be made 
to applicants. 


in 


Mr. Meaper. Could you tell us briefly just what characteristics 
you require? 

Mr. Anprews. Broadly speaking, the individu: il must first know 
a certain amount of English, because you're just completely lost if 
you have a man here that doesn’t know some English. 

The second, is he must have need for a standard of training beyond 
that which he can get in hisown country. In other words, the purpose 
of this is to give him a training which is not available within his own 
country, and he’s got to have a background so he’s at least able to 
absorb a little of what he’s coming over here for. 

We all know that is a difficult thing—taking a person out of a back- 
ground that’s completely foreign and bringing him to the United 
States—and it sometimes confuses them more than it trains them, 
but they do get a certain amount of specific training. 

And I| think one important thing that we must not overlook in this 
program—and I’m afraid maybe we’ve flubbed the ball occasionally— 
that you introduce that man to a way of American life, and he 
understands what we’re talking about in his country. He also goes 
baek; we hope, and in most cases, a friend of America, and for the 
next 30 or 40 or 50 years he is an influence in that country. 

I can give you some testimony to that sort of thing in connection 
with the occupation of Germany, if I might say this: I happened to 
be in charge of the food, agriculture and forestry for the occupied 
areas of Western Germany during the war and, as you know, every- 
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thing was abolished, destroyed, and all that sort of thing, and no 
American can do anything as of himself. He had to have the coop- 
eration and the support of people within the country to help out. 
Well, I found in Western Germany some 50 former Germans that 
after World War I had come to America on this student training 
fund, revolving fund. Some agencies in the United States put up 
$200. These students would come over here, and this $200 would 
pay their way out here to some college, like Illinois University, and 
they would work their way through that university and get an edu- 
cation and learn about America and, of course, go back to Germany; 
and, without a single exception, those fellows proved to be true blue, 
genuine friends of America and were an immeasurable help in trying 
to get that country reorganized and getting it going back to some 
sort of order. 

What I am trying to say is that work after World War I continued 
through the two wars, and here we had people who knew America, 
knew what we were fighting or what we were working for and were 
able to link in there and help in rebuilding Germany. 

That is what I mean when I say—this is a good deal more than 
mere technical training. If we do this job right, we build friends 
that continue over the years for America. 

Mr. Meapenr. In this training process, in selecting the trainees who 
come over here, Mr. Andrews, just what precautions are taken to 
make sure that the person is not a Communist? 

Mr. Anprews. We have the State Department and FBI security 
offices within the country make a security check. You see, every 
consulate and every Embassy within our areas have security channels, 
for doing this checking. 

Mr. Mraper. That is regularly done 

Mr. ANprews. Oh, that is regularly done. 

A sec rity check is made on them, 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Andrews, you said the FBI. I don’t think 
the FE BL operates overseas that extensive ly, does it? 

Mr. Anprews. No; not the FBI—the security of State 

Mr. Meraprr. The Security Division of the Department of State? 


Mr. ANprews. Yes. In other words, they have certain ways of 
getting at these things. 
The only point I am making is they are cleared for security. They 


cannot get a clearance for a visa for this country without being 
cleared by security. 

Mr. Mrappur. | had one other point for clarification on that chart 
called point 4 for personnel. I notice you list certain employees as 
“State Department support (man-years),’’ and ‘‘Embassy support 
(man-years).’”’ Now, my question is this, Mr. Andrews: Are the 
costs of those personnel of the State Department included in your 
open appropriation or the State Department? 

Mr. Anprews. In my appropriation. 

Mr. Meaprr. That is a transfer 

Mr. Anprews. Of funds over there. 

Mr. Mraper. To the State Department in the Foreign Service—— 

Mr. Anprews. That’s right. 

For carrying on certain work specific work; yes. 

That is mostly for administration and communication units. We 
can’t—well, we can hardly afford to keep our own administrative 
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personnel, our Own communications personnel, and communications 
system. So, we merely use the State Department and pay the people 

r the time ‘the ‘y work on our particular work. 

"Mer: Brownson. Mr. Andrews, one last question: On the basis of 
our discussion today and on the basis of what I admit is an isolated 
ase concerning this one individual, Mr. Mereb, and the general 
discussion of the area of servicio educational program, to you feel 
(CA’s program or the educational program and the foreign personnel 

siting this country could be profitably tightened up? 

Mr. AnprEws. Yes, sir. Qh, yes, sir. We admit to almost every 
mistake in the book, sir, and this is a very complicated job, believe 
it or not—not only in getting the people, getting the people qualified, 
moving them, knowing what is right and what is wrong—and I will 
say one more thing here: We have found, through experience, that it 
s not wise to bring to this country people wert are not capable 
aking on the additional techniques in training that we have, and to 
that end we are more and more doing this aiahen on what. we call 
m-the-job in the country. 

[ can give you a case in point: We have in Iran right now 200 county 
wents, people that are being trained to become county extension 

ents, and instead of bringing those 200 here we’re sendin: special- 
ed training personnel from the Department of Agriculture, from 

veral of the leading colleges of agriculture in this country, over to 
an and they are running over the next 12 months a training school 


county agents out there. In other words, we're taking the staff, 
re takine the training pi yp » the held, 
Vir. BROW NSON. | have one Guestion | notice on your chart here 
State Department support lt seems to me your State Department 


ipport 1s running rather heavily here, running 200 man-vyears in 1952 
nd 212 in 1953, and that is vour support here in Washington. 
Mr. ANDREWS. That’s right 


Brownson. Why does that run so hig! 

Mr. Anprews. Well, sir, I have raised that question myself; but 
thie re is creat volun of communications. That involve s corumunl 
cavlons. It involves statistical research on international matters i 
ll volves assistance on opt rating and in planning programs lt S han- 
dling our personnel. 

We a tually do not have a Personnel Dx partment, except 1n a very 
limited Way The personnel people, the sereening, before even thx 


Von of Agriculture can send anyone out of this country, he 
must go through the foreign personnel of State Department, be 
screened for security, be screened for competence, be sereened for 
Salary, grade and family relations and affiliations, and all that sort 
of thing. 

That takes a considerable coing and that does take considerable 
money and considerable personnel. We're simply at the present 
time, under our present setup, not capable of doing that work. 

(At this point Mr. Meader assumed the chair.) 

Mr. KENNELLY. C an I ask a question? 

Mr. Mraper (presiding). By all means. 

Mr. Kennetiy. Now that the Executive order has put TCA under 
the Office of the Director of Mutual Security and taken it away from 
State, will these various functions that State has been handling b« 
turned over to the Mutual Security Agency? 
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Mr. AnprRews. That will be handed over to the Director of Mutual 
Security and probably be in the Personnel Division of the Director of 
Mutual Security. 

Mr. Kenne.uiy. So, your security clearances now will probably | 
handled by Mr. Stassen’s security staff 

Mr. Anprews. That’s right 

Mr. Kennewiy. And your Personnel Department will share or will 
get support from the Personnel Division of MSA for personne! 
matters? 

Mr. Anprews. From Mr. Stassen’s office; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kenneuiy. Has that been accomplished vet? 

Mr. Anprews. No; by agreement or by direction yesterday with 
the Budget Bureau the actual transfer of funds and personnel func- 
tions from State to the Director of Mutual Security will not come 
about until July 1, because it involves a changing of all the symbols 
on all of the funds, and all that sort of thing, but on July 1 it does go 
over directly to Mr. Stassen lock, stock, and barrel. 

Mr. Kennetiy. Will that eut down on the number of support 
positions in the Department of State? 

Mr. Anprews. Oh, ves; there will be a very sharp reduction there, 
although our communications will still have to go through State, 
even as mutual security communications go through State, and there 
will have to be people paid for that, communications and various other 
service functions, which even MSA has State do. 

Mr. Meaper. Is that all? 

Mr. Kennewuy. That is all. 

Mr. Mraper. Mr. Andrews, I suppose there has been some varia- 
tion in ee as between the technical assistance program of 
MSA and your own program? 

Mr. Anprews. Oh, yes, sir. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mraprer. Now, since you have been transferred into MSA, 
it expected that you will conform your practices and _ policies kad 
procedures to those of MSA? 

Mr. Anprews. That will have to be worked out, sir. See, we 
operate under the Act for International Development, which is a 
permanent act and a permanent part of the foreign policy of the 
United States. That Act for International Development—first, by 
the very content of the act and, second, by the congressional inter- 
pretation that is made on it—can operate only in certain areas in a 
certain way. MSA, since that is a year-to-year appropriation, a 
year-to-year existence, can operate in an entirely different way, and 
the principal differences between the two operations—MSA emphasizes 
the utilization and spreading of materials and commodities and sup- 
plies within the country. They can spend any amount of money 
they want for machinery or anything else within the country. We 
cannot. We have got to emphasize the use of technicians and only 
such supporting supplies as those technicians must have to carry on 
a program. That’s as far as we can go, and even under our act, unless 
the act is amended, and the present interpretation of it, we cannot 
operate in the manner that MSA does. 

Mr. Mraper. Well, do I understand by this transfer of Executive 
Order 10458 your autonomy will be dissolved— 

Mr. Anprews. No. 

Mr. Mraper. And you will be subject to MSA? 
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Mr. ANprews. At the present time, sir, no, for the simple fact that 
you cannot do it without a congressional act. 

Now, if the Reorgnaization Plan No. 7 goes through, it will affect 
slightly certain personnel, administrative procedures, and things of 
that kind. It will not, cannot, affect, unless there is an amendment, 
unless the Reorganization Act is changed, the basic policy or the 
basic philosophy and the basic effect of the Act for International 
Development. 

Mr. MraprEr. ta now, let me ask you: Do you have trainees 
isiting this country to learn industrial methods? 

Mir. ANDREWS. a sir; ves, sir, although not very many, sir, 
vecause there’s not very many industrialists or very many industries 
in the countries we’re working in. 

Mir. Mraprer. Approximately how many out of the twelve or thir- 
teen hundred you had last year would be trainees in industrial 
methods? 

Mr. ANpDREws. I can probably get that for the record, sir. I 
wouldn’t know. I would say it would run less than a hundred, in 
my opinion. 

The following additional information was furnished by Mr. An- 
drews.) 

One hundred forty-seven awards have been granted to industrial trainees This 

ta! includes 31 trainees in railroads It covers all awards made in this field 


activity during fiscal vears 1951, 1952, and 1953 


Nir Mi ADER Now, | believe Nir Brownson asked you whether or 
not it was your practice to permit those trainees to eO only to certain 


f 


plants 

Mr. ANprews. Thev can go to any plant they want to. I wouldn’t 
sav any plant they want to. They can go to plants that meet the 
conditions tec hnically, but there’s no question of whether it’s a labor 
or nonlabor, if that is what your question 

Mr. Meaper. You don’t require any criteria that it must be an 
organized union plant — to send your industrial trainees there? 

\lr. ANDREWS. No; as a matter of fact 

\Ir. Mraprer. Do you know whether or not it is the policy of the 
MSA to require that the trainees they bring here 

Mr. ANpreEws. | do not, si 

Mr. Mraper. Well, if it is their policy to have the Labor Division 
to specify what plants can be visited by these visiting trainees, will 
you expect that vou will have to conform to their policy with respect 
to any industrial trainees that you bring here in your program? 

Mr. Anprews. Sir, I couldn’t answer that truthfully, because 1 
don’t know 

As a matter “ fact, I have been on Mr. Stassen’s staff smece the 
inauguration, and he’s a pretty wide-awake and a pretty a le fellow, 
and he’s pretty sharp 0 on a lot of these things. I do not believe that 
he will direct us to change the present policy, although he may 

Mr. Stassen came to our office yesterday for the first time —that is 
the first time he had been to our office —because he is our new boss, 
and his orders were, sir, to us, to carry on as we had been carrying on. 

And I might say early under the new administration I did talk 
with Mr. Lourie of Mr. Dulles’ office and Mr. Stassen to the effect, 
“We can’t bother you every hour of the day for new orders or new 
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policy. We’re going to try to run this TCA as the Congress this last 
year laid down for us to run it; and if we’re doing it wrong, you stop 
us.” 

And I will say this: They haven’t in a single instance come in and 
said, “Well, now, vou’ve got to do it this w ay. 

(At this point Mr. Brownson resumed the chair. 

Mr. Brownson. Of course, they haven't been in town very much 
yet either 

Mr. ANDREws. I’m not going to comment on one, sir; but, as ] 
said before, Mr. Stassen yesterday simply said, ‘Carry on,” and that’s 
what we'll do, sir, until we’re told to do otherwise. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Andrews, will you supply our counsel, before 
you leave, with the balance of charts or information you may have 
for the record 

Mr. Anprews. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. I want to thank you very much for your testimony. 

Mr. Anprews. Well, I thank you 

Mr. Brownson. | hope we have given you the opportunity to put 
everything you wanted to in the record, because we are very anxious 
to have a complete record which is fair in every way to your agency. 

Mr. ANpREws. Well, we are anxious, sir, and the t iing I can say, 
as far as we're concerned, is that we’re certainly not infallible. 

I do think this training program is really a great program, and 
what I would like—and what we need—is all the guidance and all the 
help to make it really work 

I do feel—and I will say now as a policy—I think we must reduce 
the number coming to this country and do more training in the field 
and on the job in the field 

Mr. Brownson. Well, that quite often produces a level of training 
they need most 

Mr. Anprews. That’s right. 

Mr. Brownson. As I understand, the biggest need is for this same 
type of general mechanic we can pick up in any corner garage here in 
the United States. 

Mr. AnpDreEws. That’s right. 

Mr. Brownson. Obviously, there’s no necessity for bringing a 
young man all the way over here to the United States to acquire that 
kind of skill 

Mr. ANprews. No; and we have been sending people now out from 


the great dam projects, recruited from great machine companies of 
] 1 4 . , . . ‘ 
this country, to show them how to maintain their equipment 
The following paper is included in the record at this point as 
exhibit 12 
Exurpir 12 
BRIEF! I ER FOR STANLEY P. ANDREWS ON TRAINING OF FOREIGN 
NATIONALS BY TCA 
Section 4 1) and 418 of the Act for International Development provides thx 
legal basis f ng of foreign nationals by re A. The ee ieee 
of the tec] i yperation program is to share wit e peoples of 1 ‘rdeveloped 
areas the knowledge and skills they need to d ihe their own al ilitioa and re- 
sources. This is done by sending United States and other skilled experts into the 
cooperating countries at their request to train the native peoples and by bringing 
selected local leaders and technicians to the United States for training and study 
at our technical schools and universities and to observe United States farm and 
factory methods We have also used special regional centers such as American 
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University of Beirut where trainees can work under the production and marketing 
conditions more nearly like conditions in their home countries \ similar program 
ig under way in Puerto Rico for Latin American trainees. The policy is to bring 
to the United States only those persons who cannot be served adequately by the 
training facilities in their own countries or in their own regions 


OPERATIONS OF TRAINING PROGRAM 


The technical training of these selected leaders and trainees is actually done 
by the other departments and agencies with TCA establishing the policies 
oordinating the operating details, and reviewing the effectiveness of the pro 
gram. The primary job of determining the number, field of training, and selec- 
tion of individual rests with the TCA country director in the field. 

Che agencies are reimbursed for the following types of expenditures for training: 

a) Screening of applications; 

b) Preparation of awards; 

Preparation of prospecti and itineraries for grantees; 

d) Placement of trainees, travel arrangements, and arrangement of sched 
ules and appointments for leaders; 

e) Training and supervision of trainees, including compensation for tech- 
nical personnel engaged in training or other tuition type costs; 

f) evaluation of training facilities 

g) Payment of stipends, tuition, and other expenses provided in awards; 

(hk) Maintenance of records and preparation of reports. 








FINANCING 


Fiscal year 1952 and 1953 the costs attributable directly to the trainee were 


paid from program funds while the expenses incurred by the training staffs of the 








various departments and agencies were charged as administrative expense i 
1954 the executive branch determined that the budget would be submitted on the 
basis that both type es would be charged to pro fund \ 
ing he figures fo 1 1953 have been adjusted for compa ity to ‘ 
1954 basis 
Trai ng costs, li other forn oT te nical ance ire ofter hared b 
cooperation government \s a progra gall wurit ( ared-c¢ gra 
are issued There are thre | of grar warded 
Type A \ll co bor! b ly | ates 
Type B: United States provide only facilities—all other costs borne b 
ho rove! nel 
I pe | { ited State pa part of co r co t bv gran 
governmer! or pr at pol 
COORDINATION OF I GRAM 
rCA and IIA of the Department of Sta MSA, and Depar f Def 
ha in 1 nal Aavisor nd orcinating ce ( oa i I 
f I vddition nfo i I O I | 
rom T atin ¢ ( el | 
len L ¢ rar ( ea i ( na 
ma f i Wa I ( ( 
the ft ine nol ? al in W } 19 S72? OOO 
ex] rna le i e¢ 
Al UI l j v1 j | ( ( er re i 
or tat ( \ in fa ( 
SUPPLEMENTARY TI iNG D I 
Phi mimer in the United States there is he iblished an experimental 
training center for the short-term traini: f fore tudents graduat 
American universitie It is thought that this plan 1 t eventuall ip a 
considerable number of the junior technicians s¢ reat needed by their « I 
Two international conference have been held at i 1-oTa olleges in the 
United States in the past 2 vear:s One as the Conference on World Land 
Tenure Problen he l at the U1 ersity of Wiscon ate in 1951 sponsored by 
the university, MSA, TCA, and rtrrent of Agri ( The second was 





the International Conference on Agricultural and Cooperative Credit held at 


! Ordinarily a 4-week course, but may vary from 1 to 6 weeks 
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the University of California in summer of 1952. This was sponsored by some 
Federal agencies and the university Delegates from many TCA countries 


attended Many foreign trainees who were in the United States at the time also 
participated 
TRAINING OF U. N. FELLOWS 


The U. N. fellowship and scholarship programs are similar to TCA and MSA 
trainee progran The fellows are mature professionals who go abroad for consul 
tation and investigation and the scholars are those that enroll for advanced study 
in colleges. Many of the departments and agencies that are participating in the 
CCA training program also provide training services for the U. N. fellows and 
scholars. The U. N. pays the expenses of the fellows and scholars, but TCA has 
budgeted for the training expenses of the agencies in the handling of this type of 
training 

Considerable detail has already been made available to the committee in the 
so-called bluebooks However, if there are turther questions regarding this, I or 
my staff will be glad to answer them. 


Mr. Brownson. Well, I want to thank you very much again for 
your very frank testimony. 

Mr. Anprews. Thank you very much for being so nice. I was 
before a committee this morning which was not quite as friendly as 
this one. : 

Mr. Brownson. The hearing will recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning, at which time Miss Richardson will be the first witness. 

(Whereupon, at 5:40 p. m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m. Thursday, June 4, 1953.) 


TECHNICAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 
(Educational and Training Activities) 


THURSDAY, JUNE 4, 1953 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
INTERNATIONAL OPERATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D C 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:33 a. m., in the 
eaucus room of the Old House Office Building, Hon. Charles B 
Brownson (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Charles B. Brownson, George Meader, 
and Lester Holtzman. 

Also present: Maurice Mountain, staff director; Edward C. 
Kennelly, counsel; Walton Woods, investigator; Arthur Perlman, 
investigator; and Athena Gianakos, clerk 


PART II-——-TRAINING 


Mr. Brownson. The meeting of the International Operations 
Subcommittee of the House Committee on Government Operations 
will come to order. 

The first witness to be heard this morning will be Miss Alden 
Richardson. 

Will Miss Richardson take the stand, please? 

Miss Richardson, you were sworn yesterday, were you not, for 
these hearings? 

Miss RicHarpson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Will you be seated, please? 

l am going to have to ask to be excused for a minute to vote on 
another subcommittee, and I will ask Mr. Meader, our ranking 
majority member, to take over the chair and start the questions 
directed to Miss Richardson. 

(At this point Mr. Meader assumed the chair.) 


TESTIMONY OF MISS ALDEN RICHARDSON, TRAINING SPECIAL- 
IST AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS OFFICER, EDUCATION AND TECH- 
NICAL TRAINING STAFF, TECHNICAL COOPERATION ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 


Mr. Meaper. Miss Richardson, do you have a prepared state- 
ment? 
Miss Ricuarpson. No, sir. 
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Mr. Meaper. Will you state your name and position for the 
record, and also give us your background of experience, of training, 
particularly as it relates to the position you now hold? 

Miss Ricnarpson. My name is Alden Richardson. I am in the 
education and technical training staff of TCA. My job there has 
been staff assistant to the Director of Education and Technical 
Training. The specific title on my job description is training 
specialist; the overall title is foreign affairs officer. 

My background before coming to TCA most recently was in the 
Foreign Service. I was education and training officer at Embassies 
in Geneva, Rome, and Paris. My work was concerned with ad- 
ministering the program of American students studying abroad in 
Europe. I was in that work 3% vears in Europe. 

Prior to my entrance in the Foreign Service I worked with the 
Veterans’ Administration for about a year and a half as an education 
and training officer. This was concerned with the program of Ameri- 
can veterans studying under the GI bill of rights. 

Prior to that time I was in the Army for 3% years as an officer, I 
held the rank of major. I was first a recruiting officer. I recruited 
women for the Army, trained personnel in the techniques of recruiting, 
and selected personnel to do the recruiting. I spent 1 year as an or- 
ganizational control officer. This work involved procedures and 
organization. 

Prior to that I was in private industry for 2 or 3 years as an assistant 
rental agent. 

That takes care of my background. I attended the Richmond 
division of the College of William and Mary, Smithdeal-Massey 
Business College. I’ve also studied at the D’aueme School of French 
in Richmond, and took part-time courses at the University of Geneva, 
in Switzerland and the Meschini Institute in Rome. 

Mr. Meaper. Thank you. 

And, now, I would like to have for the record the name of your 
superiol 

Miss RicHarpson. The present superior is Dr. Wilfred Mauck. 
He is Acting Director of Education and Technical Staff of TCA. He 
has just come to our office during the last week. 

Prior to that time Dr. Frank E. Sorenson had been the Director of 
Education and Technical Training during the past year. Dr. Soren- 
son came on duty in TCA April 9, 1952. Before that I believe he 
was a dean at the University of Nebraska. 

Mr. Meaper. Now, would you give us a little description of the 
number of personnel in your particular activity, and then describe 
how you perform your functions? 

Miss Ricwarpson. I might mention I have been with TCA for 1 
year also, and came to TCA from the Foreign Service. During that 
year we have had generally 1 person who was the director and 2 
assistants. myself and Mr. Joe Wheeler, who is not here today. Other 
than that, we had two secretaries, or rather a stenographer and a 
secretary. 

In answer to your question I would like to read a statement. 
[Reading:] 

This staff is responsible for the development and installation of common stand- 
ards and procedures for the programing, selection, reception, orientation, super- 
vision, evaluation, and followup of foreign technicians, 
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Mr. Meaper. I didn’t get the last word 

Miss RicHarpson. Foreign technicians, or trainees—an_ inter- 
changeable word. We use technicians sometimes and trainees some- 
times, but it is the same thing. 

Mr. Meaper. Is that the complete statement of the responsibilities 
and functions of your Division? 

Miss Ricuarpson. No, sir; I can give you a lot more. 

Mr. Meaper. Well, why don’t you complete it? 

Miss Richardson. I gave you only the area concerned with train- 
ing. 

We have, as you know, two functions in this staff. You will see on 
the chart there that we have one director for education and training. 

Shall I show it to you? 

(The chart referred to is inserted as exhibit 13:) 


> 


ExuiBit 13 


ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR FOR PROGRAMS 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING STAFF 


Director GS-15 


Secretary 
Assistant Director 
Staff Assistant 
Staff Assistant 
Stenographer 





Mr. Meaper. Yes; if you don’t mind, I wish you would. 

Miss RicHarpson. This is the education and technical training staff 
here. That is the spot that Iam in. You will note that we have 2 
responsibilities here; 1 is education and 1 is training. Just as a matter 
of information to you—whereas the other staffs here such as industry, 
manpower, community services, public administration, health and 
sanitation, and agriculture are confined to specific technical fields, 
training cuts across all these types of activities. I consider education 
a technical field which training also cuts across. 

So, you have two separate types of activities in the Division of 
Education and Technical Training, from my point of view. I have 
given you what the training functions of this education and training 
staff are. 

Mr. Meaper. I see. 

Miss Ricnarpson. Now, if you would like, I will give you the 
education functions. I am not particularly involved in that myself; 
I will read it to you. [Reading:] 

The education and technical training staff advises the Administrator on all the 
aspects of the point 4 program directly related to the substantive field of educa- 
tion. In this function, the staff maintains close liaison with the Office of kduca- 
tion, International Information Administration, private educational institutions, 
and international agencies, including the United Nations and the organizations of 
the American States. 
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rl ibiect atter of chief concert nelud the various components of funda 
mental edu on and teacher training, involving primary, secondary, Universi 

i al I 

The Director and his associate vork closel th the education and technical 

raining ( ers of the Asian Development Service, the Near Fast and Afri 
can Deve ent Service and the Institute of Inter-American Affairs for the 
pul ‘ f Verall « formance of the point 4 program it the substantive 
f LIVesS a standards of effectiveness 


The first remarks that | read about training should follow the above 
I will repeat for purpose of sequence [reading]: 


The Director and his associates are also on the staff of the Administrator for 
the training of foreign nationals selected for technical training in this country 
and abroad o this end the staff will be responsible for the development and 
installation of common standards and procedures for the programs, for the pro 
graming, selection, reception, orientation, supervision, evaluation, and followup 
ol ich foreign technicians 


That is in its entirety, I believe. 

Mr. Mraper. Miss Richardson, do I understand correctly that you 
deal only with foreigners who come to this country for training and 
education under the point 4 program? 

You have nothing to do with the sending of technicains from this 
country to foreign countries to carry out projects under the point 4 
program? 

Miss RicHarpson. No, sir; it is my understanding that our office 
is concerned with the training here in this country. 

Mr. Meaprer. Would it be in your office that complete statistics 
and records with respect to foreign trainees in this country are kept? 

Miss Ricwarpson. That’s right, sir. We gather this information 
in our office, for the Program Information Reports Division and for 
our own information 

Mr. Mraper. And would your office have the supervisory responsi- 
bility Mr. Andrews described vesterday over other departments of 
the Government that work up itineraries for trainees, and so on? 

Miss Ricuarpson. I believe as a central staff we are responsible 
for the coordination and supervisory functions. We, in turn, loox to 
the regions for the actual operation of the activities of bringing the 
people here; | believe our office would be responsible for follow- 
through 

Mr. Meaper. Well, I wasn’t too clear yesterday just what super- 
visory authority Mr. Andrews or your whole organization has over 
the program that is worked out by other departments for example, 
Agriculture Department, and trainees in agricultural activities—but 
my question is, to the extent that any supervision is controlled 
within your TCA organization, would that responsibility be centered 
in your particular division? 

Miss Ricnarpson. I would say we would be the central office for 
that particular activity. 

(At this point Mr. Brownson resumed the chai.) 

Mr. Brownson. Did you include in the record the date you took 
your present position and assumed your present responsibilities? 

Miss Ricuarpson. I did not include it, but I believe it was March 
1952 that I began work at TCA and was assigned to the training 
staff. At that time education and training were separate functions. 
In April the staff was combined. 

Mr. Brownson. March 1952. 
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Would you trace for us briefly the origin and development of the 
training of foreign nationals by TCA generally and describe the 
extent of the program in 1950, 1951, and 1952? 

Miss Ricuarpson. | would rather someone else who has a back- 
eround in it longer than mine answer that, if you would permit me. 

Mr. Brownson. Who would you suggest? 

Miss Ricuarpson. I would suggest that Mr. Pierce who is here 
from the Near East African Development Service, who has been in 
the program since its inception, as far as | know, and I believe that 
he can give you the background on how it originated, 

Mr. Brownson. May I ask Mr. Pierce if he would step up and 
supply that information at this point, please? 


TESTIMONY OF EDWARD RANDOLPH PIERCE, CHIEF, TRAINING 
STAFF, NEAR EAST AND AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT SERVICE, 
TECHNICAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Brownson. You were sworn yesterday, Mr. Pierce? 

Mr. Prerce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. We are trying to develop for the record, as far as 
the educational training program is concerned, the same story that 
was told to us yesterday concerning the overall development of TCA. 
Would you give your full name and your position, please, and supply 
the information Miss Richardson has suggested could best come from 
7 you? 

Mr. Pierce. Yes, sir. My name is Edward Randolph Pierce, and 
I am chief of the training staff of NEADS. 

Mr. Brownson. Would you like to give a little of your background? 

Mr. Prerce. My background is strictly Government service, sir, 
except for 3 years in the Army, and I’ve been in this program for 
about 2 years. 

And as far as tracing the development of the program, I think we’d 
have to rely strictly on figures. 

Mr. Brownson. Would you like to give a few details of your 
governmental background and your educational background before 
you start? 

Mr. Pierce. Well, the Government background goes all the way 
back to 1928 when I started in as a messenger in the Patent Office, 
and I think it would be quite boring for you to hear all of the different 
jobs since that time. 

As for the educational background, | went to George Washington 
University for 3 years, but I have no degree. 

Mr. Brownson. What position were you occupying at the time 
you were placed in your present position? 

If we don't want to work forward from 1928, let’s work backward 
from 1953, so we can have some record of your experience and 
qualifications. 

Mr. Pierce. All right 

Mr. Brownson. Will you trace your progressive responsibilities? 

Mr. Prerce. Well, the last job | had before coming into this 
program was in - courier service tor 4 years. I was in Europe, 
South America, and the Near East. 

Then, of course, | was in the Army for 3 vears before that, and 
before that the Caribbean Division of the State Department. 


» 
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Mr. Brownson. What were you doing in the Caribbean Division 
of the State Department? 

Mr. Pren I was administrative officer. 

Mr. Brownson. And what was the nature of your Army service? 

Mr. Pierce. | was in the 92d Infantry. 

Mr. Brownson. Did you enter as an enlisted man and work on up? 

Mr. Pierce. I entered as a private. My final rank was that of 
sergeant. 

Mr. Brownson. All right, now, if you will proceed with your 
statistical analysis, please. 

Mr. Prerce. As I say, I think the only way to approach the develop- 
ment is by the statistics—and, of course, the statistics I am most 
familiar with are those in the Near East and Africa. 

In 1951, which is the first year in which TCA operated in that 
area, we made 88 grants; in 1952, fiscal, we made 159; and for this 
year, the 1953 fiscal, we’re shooting for about 400. 

Mr. Brownson. Does the term “grant’’ imply only one individual? 

Mr. Prerce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. What is the time variation of those grants? 

Mr. Prerce. Well, theoretically, Mr. Chairman, you can give a 
grant for any length of time but, as a matter of practice, we give no 
grants shorter than 90 days, and by the Code of Federal Regulations 
you’re restricted to 12 months for the maximum. 

Mr. Brownson. What would be the job description and respon- 
sibilities of the job that you hold now? 

Mr. Pierce. Well, the job description is pretty detailed but, to 
boil it down, it’s really an administrative job; it’s a housekeeping 
job, involving the transportation, paperwork connected with move- 
ment of these trainees over here, the screening of the applications, 
the necessary liaison with the training agencies, and the keeping of 
records on that movement. 

Mr. Brownson. Is that for the trainees all over or is that for the 
trainees in just one area? 

Mr. Prerce. The same process applies for the trainees of any area 

Mr. Brownson. I mean your responsibility. 

Mr. Prerce. Oh, my responsibility is restricted to Near East and 
African. 

Mr. Brownson. Near East and African trainees? 

Mr. Pierce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Do you have any questions on this particular 
point, Mr. Meader? 

Mr. Mraper. What is your position called, Mr. Pierce? 

Mr. Prercer. I am called the chief of the training staff, training 
operations staff. 

Mr. Meaper. Chief of training operations staff? 

Mr. Pierce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. And what is your rating? 

Mr. Pierce. GS-12. 

Mr. Meaper. Do you have any immediate subordinates under you? 

Mr. Pierce. I have four people working for me; yes, sir. 

Mr. Mraper. And are they simply clerical or do they have pro- 
fessional duties? 

Mr. Pierce. There’s myself, and then there are three GS-9’s who 
are program officers, and then we have a typist, a GS-3. 

Mr. Meaper. And to whom do you report? 
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Mr. Prerce. I report directly to Mr. Ernest Jeppsen, who is chief 
of the education and training staff for the Near East and Africa. 
Then Mr. Jeppsen, of course, reports on up the line to the regional 
director, Mr. Fryer. 

Mr. Meraper. In other words, your line of command upward does 
not go to Miss Richardson’s office. 

Mr. Pierce. No; not in operation, sir. 

Here is a chart here, I think, to show this thing. 

Mr. Meaper. Could you point out on the chart where you are? 

Mr. Prerce. Right here. 

Mr. Meaper. And you report to the Assistant Administrator for 
the Near East and African Development Service? 

Mr. Pierce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. And he, in turn, reports to the Administrator; is 
that correct? 

Mr. Prerce. That’s right. 

Mr. Meaper. Now, what relationships do you have with the 
education and training staff, on which Miss Richardson is staff 
specialist? 

Mr. Pierce. Well, our relationship with that office—it seems to me 
we look to that office for guidance on overall policies and procedures, 
the reason for that being, of course, that all these 30 different agencies 
with whom we deal—at the same time they’re dealing with me on a 
near eastern trainee, they might be 5 minutes later calling Miss 
Wakefield on a Far East trainee or Mr. McCann on a man from Brazil. 

In all these operations you’ve got to have some central point to 
which to refer in case there are policy questions or things of that 
nature. 

Mr. Meaper. I assume, like Miss Richardson, you have nothing 
to do with technicians sent from this country to foreign countries 

Mr. Pierce. No, sir. 

Mr. Meraper. But only with foreigners brought here for training- 
educational purposes? 

Mr. Pierce. It’s not in our job sheet, Mr. Meader, but I’ll tell you 
what’s happened. Naturally out in the field you’ve got to have some- 
body doing this training work. What has grown up is that it has 
fallen usually within the sphere of the Chief of Education in the field. 
He is, of course, a technician, and it’s to our advantage if we do know 
and work with those people in the field who select these trainees. 
In other words, we have to know—I! have to know—for instance, who 
is selecting trainees in Baghdad. That man is a technician, and if 
there is no technician out there we are very much interested in seeing 
that somebody gets out there to take over this work and perhaps do 
it a little better than it is being done now. 

Mr. Meaper. Is your entire staff located here in Washington? 

Mr. Pierce. That’s right. 

Mr. Meaper. And do your duties require you to travel a good deal 
in the area you are concerned with? 

Mr. Pierce. Well, I have made one trip out there, but the pressure 
of work is actually such that we do very little traveling. 

Mr. Meaper. I think the chairman got you up here originally so 
that you could give us the background and history of the develop- 
ment of this training program generally. Have you told us all you 
can about that? 

Mr. Pierce. Well, I think I could expand on what I have said. 
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I have given’ the statistics from my own area, which reflect the 
srowth of the program in general. 

As far as the development of the program in other ways, I think 
I should say this: That over and beyond the mere statistics in the 
development of the program we are trying to get beyond the mere 
movement of these people over here and just farming them over to 
the agencies and then seeing them on their way home. We’re explor- 
ing ways and means of improving the program itself; and, as I think 
Mr. Andrews mentioned yesterday, perhaps the most significant 
move we made in that direction was to explore the possibility of 
training in the regions. We’re going ahead with that as much as we 
can. 

Mr. Meaper. Well, do I understand by that we are paying the 
tuition and living expenses of a student in Lebanon, for example, to 
go to the American University in Beirut? 

Mr. Pierce. That’s right. 

Mr. Mreapver. We do that, too; do we? 

Mr. Pierce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Muaper. And does that come under your division? 

Mr. Prerce. Well, it doesn’t because, of course, we do not see or 
handle the paperwork on those people over there. That is adminis- 
tratively impractical, but we are the ones here who had to push that 
program forward by instructions to our field people. 

Mr. Brownson. Well, do you authorize that program? 

Mr. Pierce. Financially yes. 

Mr. Brownson. In other words, you would extend the authoriza- 
tions to the TCA mission in Lebanon, allowing them to send 15 stu 
dents to the American University at Beirut to pursue a certain type of 
studies? 

Mr. Pierce. That’s right. 

Mr. Meaper. Do the figures that you give us—88 grants for 1951 
and 159 grants for 1952 and 400 grants for 1953—include scholarships 
at foreign universities? 

Mr. Pierce. No, sir. 

Mr. Mraper. Well, can you give us the corresponding figures for 
scholarships abroad that have been granted by fiscal years? 

Mr. Pierce. The first 2 fiscal years—the answer is zero, I believe. 

For this fiscal year there are 36 trainees from Iran going to the 
American University School of Agriculture at Beirut. There are 2 
Jordanian trainees going to a trade school at Cairo, and there is 1 
Jordanian trainee, a textile student, attending the University of Leeds, 
at Leeds, England 

That’s the size of it so far. 

Mr. Meaper. In other words, a total of 39 scholarships? 

Mr. Prerce. Yes, sir. That is within my area. I don’t know the 
figures for the other areas. 
~Mr. Brownson. Do you have any questions, Mr. Holtzman? 

Mr. Hotrzman. No questions. 

Mr. Brownson. At this point in the record I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the charts ‘Technical Cooperation Administration Com- 
parative Summary of Training Program—Number of Technician 
Leaders and Trainees in the U. 8.”’, “Number of Training Grants 
Approved by Training Activity Authorizations According to Fields 
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of Activity Financed out of Fiscal Year 1952 Funds as of December 
31; 1952”, “Technical Cooperation Administration Titles I, [11 and 
IV,” “Summaries for Fiscal Year 1951, 1952, and 1953—Training of 
Technician Leaders and Trainees in the United States,’ as continued 
in 2 separate charts here, and “Technical Cooperation Administration, 
Department of State, Foreign Technicians in the United States 
Under the TCA Training Program, March 1953,” all of which have 
been submitted to us by the Technical! Cooperation Administration, 
and, lastly, a series of 4 charts listing the schedule of TCA training 
programs by numbers of foreign nationals trained in the United States 
and the dollar costs thereof may be included in the record at this poimt 

Without objection, the charts named will be included in the record 
at this point. 

(The material and charts referred to are included as exhibits 
14-18 and follow:) 


ExuHipit 14 


Technica Coope ration Administration comparative summary of training 


prog an 
number of t chnivian leaders and trainees in the United Stet l 
Fiscal year 1951 Fiscal year 1952 Fiscal year 19 
ue As of As of 4 
Award year Grant Grant Grant 
author- stn or 
ized Dec. 31,'J e 30 zed D l zed DD J ( 
1950 1951 152 52 
1951— Title II 88 0 5 xX 18 14 xX l ( 
Title III 172 3 16 X & ) X 0 
Title IV 137 0 125 X 201 2 X 60 ( 
Total 697 3 146 X 71 X 101 
1952— Title II 204 f 19 X 8. { 
litle 111 X X X bat i 68 X 209 0) 
Title 1V 774 0 14 X 44 ( 
Total 1, 514 4 L3¢ X 
1953— Title II 82 
Title LI X X X X x X 450 4 
Title IV t ) 
Total &Y 
19}4— Title II 
litle III xX xX X X X xX X xX 
Title IV 
Total 
Grand total 69 14¢ { 8 9 92 , 
1 Re»oort does not indicate cancellations nor reflect training in 3d countries 
4 Estimated. 
II=NEADS. 
IlI=ADS 


IV=I1AA, 
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Exuisit 15 











Numb of tra ng grants appro ed by training act nity a ithorizations, accordi ng to 
fields of act ty, financed out of fiscal year 1952 funds as of Dec. 31, 1952 
‘ Afghan-| , ndo- *aki- 
Field activity : Burma! India Ind¢ Nepal Paki otal 
Istan nesia stan 
r 4 7 23 48 1 i 139 
t 4 40) 24 21 0 5 4 
( 3 15 7 0 5 40 
4 3 16 0 l 0 29 
{ 9 9 35 0 0 73 
tatior munication, and public 
work 0) 9 11 0 2 2t 
Publ 0 » 6 44 0 y 61 
Pota 7 83 24 59 2 ° 77 462 
I Bur Indon ther the } t litional projects being approved out of de-obli- 
ed 1952 fun I juently altering the tal n f grants 
All 1952 grar for Pakistan are financed out of a joint fund set up by a project agreement Funds for 
ant 1 1 r th I ent there will be more grants for Pakistan financed out of 
1959 f 
{ ATD neg {) iff ur 




















Teche il Cooneration ldministration, titles TI, TIT, and I\ summary, fiscal 
jear 1951, 1952, and 1958—training of technician leaders and trainees 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
I r1g9s3f 
I ) unds) Fiscal year 1952 fu : ear 1953 fund 
, (estima 
l 2 { ] 2 3 4 3 4 
Il (NEADS 
Egvpt 22 lf if 10 22 14 10 ] 10 44 
I 18 8 7 { 26 2 1} 112 
Iraq 2 2 1 13 4 2 1 5 
Lebat OR 6 
Israel 28 2 2 1 9 ) 
ipbya 0 s 
Sal A t 18 8 10 
I i ; 2 
Ethiopi f ( 
Total 8 8 6 204 2} 1 7 R2 15 398 
ritle LIL (Al 
\fehanist 9 4 f 8 20 0 10 
Burma 2 8 13 49 iS | 141 2 2 7 
ti¢ 0 ~ 
5 2 ) 42 | 160 13 { 
5 mt 44 3 19 2 
N i { 2 2 7 147 
} } hh 54 1a 12 2 
1 5 12 &Y 22 48) 7 2 146 
rit i Al 
20 18 2 31 5 17 9 33 4 2 
11 103 12 171 30 94 47 | 208 10 23 | 175 
Chil 29 29 36 6 20 10 49 ] ) 43 
Colombia 15 | 12 561 8| 31 7} 19 2} 17 
Costa Rica 19 18 l 42 6 27 ” 21 l 2 18 
Cuba 12 ] 2 24 4 14 6 i( ] 1 8 
Domir an. Re l Q 2 5 2 10 1 9 
Ecuador 19 15 4 54 9 29 16 30) 2 3 25 
El Salvador 19 17 2 47 7 28 12 15 1 14 
Guatemal 1 2 2 
Haiti 9 8 l 22 4 15 3 23 2 
an danam 18 1 ; 32 5 18 9 25 2 
Mexico 4] 35 6 69 10 42 17 36 3 4 29 
Nicaragua l l 25 4 13 18 15 1 14 
Panama 15 13 2 29 5 16 8 25 1 2 22 
Paraguay 13 { 4 3 13 6 23 2 21 
Peru 40) 35 § 11 38 2s 53 1 6 46 
Uruguay 6 6 ‘ 4 12 7 2 2 23 
Venezuela ’ 8 ] 5 2 3 5 2 3 
Regional 35 35 (? (®) A | 20 5 10 5 
Dependent Overseas Territories 5 5 





"435 | 214 | 650 | 251 75 | 550 


Total aa 437 | 387 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 69 
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Y j ] ] T 
nical Cooperation Administ ution, titles Il IIT, and I\ Summary, fiscal 
: J . a . rl : 
: ( 1951, 1952, and 1958—training of technician leaders and trainees—Con 
' 


IN THIRD COUNTRIES 

















sie I r I ear Fiseal year 
l 1. 1Y. 
‘ anist t 
york 
ebanc ; 
1 itol i 1 
in to Beirut 36 
iat to 
yris l 
ngland I 
Fevot > 
tal 40 
IN THIRD COUNTRIES 
li to Chile 1 
raguay to 
hile 
Peru 9 
” 
VM ) 2 l 
I 7 4 
ru to 
( i Ri ) 
‘ 4 2 
Peru 2 
1 6 
| ( 
ta Rica 
tal 4 ) ) 
Estimated ure r 1952 grant All 1952 ts for Pakist ire financed cut of t fund se y 
s project ent Funds for grants are stili available under the arrangement, so there will be more grants 
w Pakistan finances of 1952 funds 
? Regional sining pr intees are reflected in countrie f ori 
} Included in fiscal yea totals under United States. Seven trainees also included in previous rej; 
‘Excludes intercountry training financed by vicios. Column 1 i previous report totals do 
include third country grantee 
olumn | I specific § zed to date 
Yolumn 2: Number grantee it i 
Yolumn 3: Number rantees in the United State f Feb. 28, 1953 
Column 4: Number of grantees not yet arrived in the | ted State 


rCA/M¢ Apr. 24, 1953. 
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kxuipir 18 


Schedule of TCA training program, by numbers of foreiqn nationa trained 
United States and dollar cost thereof 





i ) _ 
I ) 
Re n 
Number Cost Number ( ‘ Number ( 
trained ur ed trained 
Al) 4 $1. 629, 400 AOD S$? O16, 20K iy go? 
NEADS 159 101. 000 454 s O00 4t 666. 000 
. IAA 774 | 2.473. 500 539 | 2. 457. 200 727 122. 300 
Tota 1. 364 4, 203. 900 6, 948. 400 172 & 4503. 300 
ned through 1953 
Cos $11 ) 
Proposed training fis¢ year 1954 
I i] proposed cost ge HK 00 
Average cost per trainee ¢ ) 
1 Costs for 1952 and 1953 do not include average of $800 per trainee to cover participating ageney tuition 
costs Fiscal year 1954 estimates include tuition cost of $660 per traines 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS (IIAA 
F isc ear 1952 Fisca 1953 I ( 1954 
1 ‘ her mber 
Nu Cost Nu t Cost ( 
trained trained tra 
Thousands Thousands Thousands 
Bolivia 3 $122. ¢ $114 . ) 
Brazil 17 474.8 68 620. 0 { § 
Chile a6 144.9 3 159.8 4) 
Colombia if } 19 f { ; 
Costa R 42 85. 0 49.4 20 4 
Cuba 24 1.0 ) l ) ) 
Jominican ) ( 0 9 s ‘ 
Ecuador 54 143.7 30 123. 5 43 162. 0 
Fl Salvador 47 12.8 15 48.9 23 1.4 
Guatemala 
Hait 22 68.7 IS } 2 s 
Honduras 32 69. 6 20 f 99 
fexico 69 ‘i 123. 2 () 
Nicara 25 18.8 14 
Panama 20 < 
Paragu 29 ‘7 au 
Peru 77 { 190.0 68 
Uruguay 23 2 4.3 21 
Venezuela F 12.8 128 
otal 774 2, 473. 5 ’ 2, 457. 2 
NEAR EAST AND AFRICA PROGRAM COS'7 
Fiscal 1952 F isc I ar 1954 
umber Num! 
Nu ( 1 Cats ( 
tr ( 
Egypt 4 $109.0 1 $468. ( ) SAN 
Ethiopia 1.0 l 1u ' 
Ira ) ‘ 692 ¥ 
Iraq 41 153. ( s 160. ( 1 
Israe] ; 28 ) 210 tit 
Jordan 142 t 13. | 41 
Lebanon 12 { 1.0 28 
Liberi 15. ( lf f { 
Liby ) ; & om 
Arabia 13. ( s ‘ 5 
Syria 69 s 
Total 159 $1.1 ) 484 $1.8 ( if $ tt 
( eft fig re li ted are in ter i t I 
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Schedule ) TCA trainina program, by numbers of orergn nat onals trained 


United St ites and dollar cost thereof Continued 


SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST ASIA PROGRAM COSTS 


Fiscal ir 1953 Fiscal year 1954 
Num} imber 
{ t { 
ed { 
Thous is Thousands Thousands 
Afghanistan } $46.3 20 $110.3 55 $306. 0 
Burma 67 222. 3 141 5 
( lor 
lia uM). ¢ 130 718.4 123 684.0 
indor : 5 20%). 4 19] 1, 037.0 191 1, 062.0 
i 1% 1.0 1) 107.0 
k w/ R357 11 40.5 100 906. 0 
ytal 135 1, 629. 7 900 2. 616.7 509 2 715.0 
‘ Ton —_— b Be ] ye 
‘Ir. BrRownson. Mr. Pierce, you may go back, if vou would like 
how 


yeERCE. Thank you 


| 
\Ir. Brownson. We will talk to you later about your own specific 


SELECTION OF TRAINEES 


We would like to discuss with you now, Miss Richardson, the ques- 
tion of how trainees are selected 


First, what are the qualifications for the trainees that are brought 


FURTHER TESTIMONY OF MISS ALDEN RICHARDSON, TRAINING 
SPECIALIST AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS OFFICER, EDUCATION AND 
TECHNICAL TRAINING STAFF, TECHNICAL COOPERATION AD- 
MINISTRATION 


\liss RicHarpson. | should like to read that to vou. 
| wish to clarify before the committee, if I may, something so I 
won’t be too embarrassed about this 


As [ mentioned before, the Director of Educational Technical Train- 


yx is the head of our office. I have been an assistant and charged 
with certain duties [ have some duties thev’re rather specific 


duties, actually, and I’ve spent a great deal of time on working on 
certain problems. I am not in position to answer all questions on 
training 

Your question a moment ago 

\ir. Bkrownson. Your director, as I understand it, is now on termi- 
nal leave; is that right? 

\liss Rrenarpson. He is on leave these 2 weeks and we have an 
\cting Director and I believe the Acting Director may be the one to 
whom you should direct some of these questions which you are direct- 
ing to me 

Mr. Brownson. And who is the Acting Director, Miss Richardson? 

Miss Ricnuarpson. Dr. Wilfred Mauck. 

\Ir. Brownson. I understand he is on the way over here now. 

\liss Ri HARDSON. Yes, sir 
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\ir. Brownson. In what particular areas have you been working? 

Miss Ricnarpson. I have been working in the area of reception 
rientation; most recently in trying to work out some procedures or, 
develop something in the matters of community hospitality. In 
addition to that, | have been doing a lot of other small projects, and 
general assignments, such as assisting in writing policy papers, pro- 
cedures, and so forth. Reception, orientation, and now hospitality 
matters have taken the majority of my time during the last 6 months. 

| have all the information you have asked for. I can rive it to 
you, but it is a matter of reading it. 1 know it generally, but I think, 
since this is a congressional committee, the person who answers these 
questions should be the person who knows the background and has 
been a part of the background. 

Mr. Brownson. Let me rephrase my question to reflect the area 
of responsibility that is yours. In your contact with these trainees, 
as they came to this country, what has been your general impression 
as to the standards of selection that have been e mployed ? ? 

Miss Ricuarpson. I should think—I would say they have been 
very fine. 

I’ve had recently—since October—a fair amount of contact with 
these trainees, inasmuch as we have them come over to TCA on 
Monday afternoons for a session of orientation to technical assistance 
program and how we work with the agencies in the program. I’ve 
talked with these people at that time and asked them a lot of ques- 
tions about a lot of their impressions and background, and I think 
they’re very well selected. At these sessions I also question the 

isitors about the orientation and reception which they receive. 

And I can now give you a list of the criteria, if you want me to 

Mr. Brownson. We can get that from Mr. Mauck, if he would 
in a better position to discuss it in detail. 

Miss Ricuarpson. I believe he would be, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Let me go further and ask you whether or not, 
in your opinion, from your contact with these trainees, the language 
ability criteria have been followed pretty well. 

Miss Ricuarpson. That’s a question that I know something about 
but I am hesitating a little because | want to be sure of what I say 

The requirement is that a trainee shall be able to speak English 
before he is brought to the United States. That requirement is met 
However, the extent to which he can speak English is the weakness 
[ do not think it is a weakness of selection actually, but it is a weakness 
of actual fact. 

When we have and where we work with trainees from 35 under- 
developed countries who are not exposed to English-speaking people 
they study English in school; they can speak English; they can say, 
“How do you do”; they can carry on a conversation at a dinner table; 
they can talk about the weather, but when the ‘vy get to America and 
find American English spoken and they find themselves trying to learn 
technical aspects of training, they are frequently unable to cope with 
the situation. 

Mr. Brownson. In other words, theirs is a general social vocabu- 
lary rather than being a vocabulary sufficient to acquire training 
techniques? 

Miss RicHarpson. Yes, sit 
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Mr. Brownson. Are you in the area of operations where financial 
arrangements are made with the trainees at the time they’re in the 
reception processes? 

Miss Ricnarpson. Would you restate that, please? 

Mr. Brownson. Do you have any supervision over the financial 
arrangements that are made with the trainee? 

Miss Ricuarpson. With the individual himself: no, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. You are not in that field? 

Miss Ricwarpson. No, sir; | am not concerned with the financial 
arrangements of the individual trainee. 


RECEPTION OF TRAINEES 


Mr. Brownson. Would you, then, sketch for us an outline of how 
the trainees are received in the United States and at what points? 

Miss RicHarpson. Yes, sir. 

The trainees arrive in the United States by 1 of 4 or 5 ports of 
entry. Those ports of entry are San Francisco, New Orleans, New 
York, Miami, and there is a port of entry here in Washington, but 
it’s rarely ever used as a port of entry. 

These people, when they arrive at the ports of entry whieh I have 
just mentioned, are assisted by the State Department Reception 
Center offices. 

In Miami and New Orleans and San Francisco nearly all trainees 
are personally met by representatives of the State Department 
offices 

Mr. Brownson. Do they come in here under a student visa? 

Miss Ricnarpson. They come in under an exchange visa. 

Mr. Brownson. Exchange visa. 

Do you ever have any difficulty with the Immigration Service 
after you get them here on an exchange visa? 

Miss Ricnarpson. There have been cases where there have been 
difficulties, but I have not been concerned principally with them 
because they are individual cases and they would be taken care of 
individually by the regional office which supervises the area from 
which they come. 

Mr. Brownson. That is one of the things that bothers us up on 
the Hill a great deal. We are quite frequently able to get people 
over to the United States with the cooperation of the Visa Division, 
and then the gates close all of a sudden. We have a different set of 
rules and regulations to deal with in the Immicration Service. I know 
it must be a difficu.t problem in your job, but it’s still gratifyine to 
know that the Department of State itself has the same trouble as Con- 
gressmen do trying to work out some kind of a relationship between 
the Bureau of Immigration and the Foreign Service personnel of 
the Department of State who issue the visas. 

What do you try to accomplis during this reception period? 

Miss Ricnarpson. During the reception period at the ports of entry 
we try to have the trainee assisted through customs and helped to 
get his onward reservation to Washington, to see that he gets on his 
way. 

We consider the ports of entry a transient point—those of us in 
TCA—and not a reception point per se. 

We feel that the reception point is in Washington, D.C. That is 
the place that the trainees are coming to. That is their final destina- 
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tion. That is the Capital of the United States, and that is the thing 
they have been thinking about when they are coming to America; and 
we feel that here in Washington is a spot where we should give them 
what we call a proper reception. 

They do need assistance with customs and they do need help in 
changing their money, and reservations perhaps before they get here; 
but, since we can’t do everything, we feel that the most important 
thing, from our own personal basis, is to meet them here, and we have 
made arrangements to meet them here in Washington. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Do they usually come into Washington by plane 
yr by train? 

Miss RicHarpson. Generally by train. 

Mr. Brownson. Generally by train? 

Miss RicHarpson. Rarely by plane. 

Mr. Brownson. You would, then, have a group that would meet 
them at the Union Station? 

Miss RicuHarpson. | am sorry. I don’t know what I might have 
said, but I meant to say generally by plane and rarely by train. 

Mr. Brownson. Oh, by plane. 

Then you would meet them at the airport? 

Miss Ricnarpson. They would be met at the airport; ves, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Would you describe for us, then, just what happens 
in this reception process, giving, if you can, the time that would 
elapse in a normal case? 

Miss Ricuarpson. Well, before the trainee leaves the country, the 
mission in the country sends a cable to the State Department notifving 
us of the time of his arrival. This message is relayed to the port of 
entry concerned. They, in turn, are able to make arrangements to 
either meet him personally or see that he gets assistance. 

In New York it is not possible to meet him personally because of 
the large number of trainees coming through there, but they do send 
out a message to the airport and it is delivered by the airport represen- 
tative to the man as he gets off the plane, telling him what to do, where 
to go, and the representative of the airline on which he is traveling 
assists him through the customs himself. They tell him about 
his onward reservation. The reception center maintains contact 
with the airport and notifies Washington as to his time of arrival here. 

I might say that the cables that we receive from the field usually 
convey an onward reservation to Washington, but I would guess 
that 60 percent of them don’t make those reservations because of 
weather conditions and late arrivals and so on. 

We are working on that continuously, trying to keep the field 
advised as to what happens when they get here so the field in making 
through reservations can allow enough time for customs and delay 

I might be getting off the subject a bit I believe you asked me 
about the normal length of time. 

Mr. Brownson. I was particularly interested in that time element 
after the trainee reached Washington. 

Miss RicHarpson. After they reach Washington; all right 

Mr. Brownson. In other words, a typical schedule—whether vou 
meet them on Friday night and they attend their first indoctrination 
on Monday, or how their schedule takes place 

Miss RicnHarpson. After they leave the port of entry—I mean 
after the port of entry makes the final reservations for him, we are 
notified in Washington —I say‘‘we’’—not me personally, but people 
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we have on the job. We have now a contract with the American 
Council on Education that operates the Washington International 
Center, to meet the people as they come into thi airport 

This information of their arrival, time of arrival, is given to the 
Washington International Center 

[ want to explain this so I won’t confuse you too much. ‘The 
American Council on Education is a private agency with whom we 
have our contract and, in order to carry out the responsibilities of 
that contract, thes use the Washington International Center, which 
is their project. A building on 1720 Rhode Island Avenue is where 
this actual center is housed 

Now, we have a contract with the American Council on Education 
to meet the trainees. The American Council on Education is a 
private organization. 

Mr. Brownson. And is it the Department of State which has a 
contract with them or TCA? 

Miss Ricnarpson. TCA has an agreement with International 
Exchange Service of the Department of State. 

There are a lot of details about that you might want to know later. 

TCA has an agreement with them to meet all of the trainees who 
arrive in Washington from our countries. These people are met. 

Now, this function has-not been in operation before February of 
this vear. 

These people are met now, when they arrive at the airport, by 
volunteers. In other words, all the Washington International Center 
does is coordinate, get the volunteers organized to go out and meet 
them. The citizens of Washington are taking on the responsibility 
“for free’ to go out to the airport, to greet the man when he gets off 
the plane, to talk with him, and to assist him in getting into town. 

In the meantime the International Center has made arrangements 
for his housing. They direct him to his hotel and answer any ques- 
tions he has about money and what not—he receives all the counsel 
he needs at the airport and sees that he gets to his hotel; and he is 
then asked to report to the Washington International Center. 

When he reports to the center he is again talked to by a staff mem- 
ber of the Washington International Center; if he wants to contact 
his embassy, and so on, that is arranged for him, but immediately the 
Washington International Center calls the participating agency who 
is programing his training here and says, ‘‘ Your man is here. When 
do you want to see him?’ 

They make an appointment with the agency at that time for the 
man. It may be immediately, or if the man is tired it may be later. 
Those things are taken into consideration—the man’s personal 
feeling but also the agency ’s desire to see him immediately is taken 
into consideration. 

Then, generally, I would say, if they arrive on the afternoon, they 
would go over the next morning to see the agency representative who 
is programing his training. 

Mr. Brownson. Do I understand this is a joint contract? Do the 
Defense Department, Mutual Security, TCA all use the services of 
the American Council on Education to welcome their visitors from 
foreign countries? 

Miss Ricuarpson. No, sir; that is not quite true. This reception 
agreement is a supplement to the joint contract. State has a joint 
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ntract with the agencies you have mentioned, for orientation, and 
contract pert iining to rece ption was a supp llement to that contract 
other words, the reception services here in Washington are paid 

TCA trainees. LES has given some consideration to joining in on 

3 arrangement but to date has not. 

\Ir. Brownson. Now, how was trainee reception handled before 
this contract was entered into in March? 

Miss Ricuarpson. Before that time—I bave figures on that 
though—I think I can quote from memory. I made a study of this 
myself, and over a period of, I think it was, 5 months, 6 months, | 
found that 10.8 percent of the people who were arriving in Washing- 
ton were met by the participating agencies. The others—there were 
times when people in TCA were handling them, maybe the training 
operations people, of which Mr. Pierce is one, Miss Wakefield, and 
soon. There were times when they went out to meet them because 
of special considerations, but there was no organized plan for meeting 
the people in Washington. 

Mr. Brownson. In other words, a great many of the trainees 
weren't being met at all? 

Miss Ricuarpson. Well, 89.2 percent were not, as far as figures 
were concerned. 

Now, I say the participating agencies were meeting them 10.8 
percent of the time because I actually have figures to substantiate 
that. I don’t know how many people were met by TCA repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. Brownson. Was the change made because of this survey 
which you prepared? 

Miss RicHArDSON. Yes, sit 

Mr. Brownson. Who had the responsibility in this area for TCA 
before you took over? 

Miss RicHarpson. I think not anyone centrally, sir. I presume 
there were certain people in the three regions who were interested, 
but as far as | know there was no central spot where there was this 
responsibility. 

I would like to mention—and I had thought maybe this might be 
covered previously, but it hasn’t been—before May 1952 there was 
no such thing ¢ as education and training staff in TCA. At that time 
prior to that time—there was one man in TCA who was given the 
responsibility of training liaison, and at that time all of the people 
who were in training—these people you see here—were in the State 
Department, IES, International Exchange of Persons Division, 
carrying on the training, bringing the trainees to the United States 
for TCA. ‘TCA provided support positions in IES for this work. 
In May they were brought over physically to our TCA building and 
at that time a staff was ath ae was made, rather—the Educa- 
tional Technical Training Staff. 

Mr. Brownson. In other words, that accounts for part of that 190 
man-years, or 90 man-years, whatever it was, the State Department 
billed TCA for, which was included in the tables presented nies ‘rday? 

Miss RicHarpson. | imagine. 

Mr. Brownson. There were some people undoubtedly in . that 
category. 

Miss Ricuarpson. And some of those people were also in the 
reception centers. 
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In order to bring people to the United States, the State Department 
had to set up these reception centers long before TCA was in operation. 

Then we came along and said, ‘“‘ We want help for our people.” 

I am discussing a kground which I don’t have, which I have been 
reading, and that is why I hope someone, for example, can give you a 
invert Ie Bch but this is what I believe: 

When we became an organization, we turned to the [ES Section of 
the State Department to handle the bringing of the trainees to the 
United States, and at that time we said to them, “Since you have a 
reception service at the ports of entry, will vou take care of our 
people? 

They said, “ Yes; we will, if you will pay us, give us some people to 
do it, or pay for the positions.” 

So, we supported—do support—three people in these reception 
centers. It doesn’t mean there is 1 in New York, 1 in Miami, 
but there are 8 people in all reception in the State Department 
handling the ports-of-entry assistance and doing the various coordinat- 
ing necessary in Washington. 

Mr. Brownson. Are others of those people supported by Defense 
and others supported by MSA, so that it is a cooper: ative endeavor? 

Miss Ricnharpson. As far as I know, sir, MSA and the Department 
of Defense do not use the State meatehanl reception centers. 

Again I preface that—as far as I know. 

I do know that MSA has a contract at the port of entry in San 
Francisco with the Committee on Friendly Relations to do their 
reception work there. 

| happen to know that because I have seen the contract on it. 

\ir. Bkrownson. How is this typical trainee housed in Washington? 
What facilities do they use? How do they make those arrangements? 

Miss Ricuarpson. Well, originally the participating agencies did 
the housing, but we had had some complaints that some of the people 
were not satisfied, and the way we found out about that dissatisfaction 
was because the trainees would go to the orientation center or language 
center and complain to the personnel there that they wanted to move, 
and those two centers then would try to help the man find another 
plac e to live. 

Now, we have asked the Washington International Service to do the 
housing—they got various lists from all of the participating agencies 
to start with, and they have gone around and inspected these houses, 
or hotels. Those which see m undesirable have been dropped from the 
list. One hotel used is the Cairo, and then there is another boarding- 
house, semihotel called the Davis House. I could give you a long 
list, but I don’t have them with me. 

Mr. Brownson. Have you had any problem or difficulty solving 
the problem of racial discrimination here as it relates to housing? 

Miss Ricuarpson. We have. That is the reason we wanted a 
central spot such as the Washington Inte ‘rnational Center, staffed by 
people who were interested, trained, and had some experience in this 
sort of thing. They have made arrangements with these housing 
places so they know where to put them. It is a very big problem. 

Ir. Brownson. Does that have a tendency to prevent unfortu- 
nate and embarrassing occurrences of a discriminatory nature? 

Miss Ricnarpson. Yes, sir; they are advised as to which restau- 
rants to go and similar information. A lot of times these foreign 
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nle have mavbe run into some sort of situation before they 


it the Wa h neton in ernational (‘enter thev have an oppor! 


> aur thre proble and get friendly understanding counsel 
\lr. Brownson. W have followed the train ul ne is housed 
d ready to report to h Vepartment i Stat or to the TCA 
en vou are ready to see them, what type of orientation progran 
» vou give them here in Washington’ 
Miss RicHARDSON I don’t think | hink I have not beer 
ar. | said thev are here and thev are ready to go to the partici 
ating agency, not to us Wi don’t se them at this time unless 
special problem arises or the trainee specilically requests it 


Mr. Brownson. You do not. se these trainees? Who loes 
Would it be the participating ageneyv? 

Miss Ricuarpson. That’s right. The cable coming from the field 
dentifies the trainee and his participating agency. So, this center 
has that advance information. They, of course, in the interim 
usually have had lots of contact with the agencies and TCA by 
telephone 

So, anyway, they advise the agency that the man is here, and he 
is directed to go to the participating agency at the time agreed upon. 
It may be the same day or the following morning. 

The agency then makes a decision as to what will happen to this 
man—whether he will go to a 1 week’s intensive orientation course, 
which is also provided by the Washington International Center, but 
completely apart from the reception service, or the American Lan- 
guage Center for a language refresher. 

Mr. Brownson. Who executed these contracts for TCA? 

Miss Ricuarpson. The LES, State Department. 

Mr. Brownson. The State Department executed them for you? 

Miss RicHarpson. The State Department—again this is a hang 
over from the old days—the State Department originally had contracts 
for language refresher training and for orientation courses with the 
Washington International Center. When we came into being we 
joined together with them and they actually took the lead in writing 
up the contract. We submit a memorandum of agreement to LES 
on which our part of the contract is based 

[ am the one in TCA who has done my best to give them th 
figures they need, and check all the figures on expenses—and with my 
Director, the Director of Education and Training coordinate this with 
our budget people, of course 

Mr. Brownson. I wonder if we could get a copy of that contract 
as it affects TCA for insertion in the record at this point 

Miss Ricnarpson. I have no contracts with me, sir; but I 
believe 

Mr. Brownson. If you could supply that for the record, it would 
be appreciated. 

Mr. Berrs. We will supply it for the record 

Mr. Brownson. I ask unanimous consent that the schedule of 
contracts the committee staff has in its possession be inserted in the 
record at this point, and also to ask consent that the committee stafl 
be permitted to make a selection of 1 of 2 typical contracts for inclu- 
sion in their complete form in the record at this point Without 
objection so ordered. 
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(The agreements referred to are inserted here as exhibits 19 and 20 
The contracts are inserted below and included in the appendix as 
exhibits 22—24 

Exurpit 19 


M . — T ’ 
[IEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN THE TECHNICAL COOPERATION 
ADMINISTRATION (TCA) AND THE EpvucATIONAL EXCHANGE SERVICE (IES) 


SECTION I, PURPOSE 


The purpose of this Agreement is to outline the relationship between the Edu- 
itional Exchange Service (LES) and the Technical Cooperation Administration 
TCA) in the operation of the American Language Center, 1729 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C., during Fiscal Year 1954. 


SECTION II. RESPONSIBILITIES OF TCA 


On the basis of this Agreement, funds will be advanced as a grant-in-aid by 
TCA sufficient to pay its share of the estimated costs of the operation of the 
Center during Fiscal Year 1954 (Section IV) as the funds become available. Such 
share will be based on the expected TCA grantee load participating in the program 
of English Refresher Instruction at the American Language Center. 

In case the enrollment of TCA grantees exceeds the number used as a basis of 
this contract, or if the peak load should not come in August and September as 
anticipated, TCA will bear its proportionate share of such increased costs. 


SECTION III. RESPONSIBILITIES OF IES 


1. To contract with the American University and have responsibility for general 
Departmental supervision of the program and of the Center, as well as all official 
Departmental contacts with the Contractor. 

2. To assure that TCA grantees will receive, in general, the same type of serv- 
ices from the Center as provided during Fiscal Year 1953. 

3. IES will keep TCA informed of developments in the program and will obtain 
TC \ coneurrence before making any major change which would involve TCA 
grantees. 

SECTION IV. ESTIMATED GRANTEE LOAD 
Weeks of 


instruction 


TCA: Point 4 technicians 1, 600 
IES: IES grantees : 275 
Grand Total Weeks of Instruction * 1,875 
Percentage shares: Percent 
TCA 85% 
[ks 14% 
Contract sharit $63, 500. 00 


PCA 54, 186. 65 
[ks 9, 313. 35 
Total_ . a ae 63, 500. 00 


SECTION V. FUNDS 
TCA agrees to transfer its share of the funds to IES by July 1, 1953, or as soon 
thereafter as funds are made available, in order that the new agreement for the 
1954 fiscal year with American University can be formalized, since negotiations 
een completed 
1953 contract, which is being extended, will expire on June 30, 1953, and 
the new contract will be effective July 1, 1953, for the period through June 30, 1954. 
Financial settlement of costs incurred under this Agreement will be based on 
sudits of actual expenditures. In the event of termination of this Agreement, 
IES will refund to TCA that portion of the grant-in-aid not obligated or expended 
by the Contractor as of date of such termination. 
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[TECHNICAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRA- EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE SERVICE 
TION 
\pproved: Approved: 


FRANK E. SORENSON 


Exuipit 20 


MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE TECHNICAL CoOPERATION ADMIN 
ISTRATION AND THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE SERVICE OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF STATE RELATIVE TO A SUPPLEMENTAL CONTRACT FOR RECEPTION SERVIC! 
To Bre RENDERED BY THE WASHINGTON INTERNATIONAL CENTER 


1. The Technical Cooperation Administration requests that the Educational 
Exchange Service negotiate a supplemental contract between the Department 
nd the American Council on Education for certain additional reception type 
ervices to be rendered Point 4 technicians by the Washington International 
Center staff and assisting volunteers. 

2. The Technical Cooperation Administration agrees to provide the Educational 
Exchange Service with working funds in the amount of $4,821.72 for the total cost 
f the requested supplemental contract 

3. The Technical Cooperation Administration requests terms of supplemental 
contract to conform to specifications as described by memorandum dated January 
23, 1953, from Dr. Sorenson, TCA to Mr. Hayes, IES. 

4. The Educational Exchange Service agrees to comply with the Technical 
cooperation Administration’s request and to negotiate the supplemental contract 
to cover the period February 1, 1953, to June 30, 1953, subject to conditions of 
inderstanding as follows: 

a. The terms of the supplemental contract with the American Council on 
Education will specify that the duties and responsibilities to be performed 
under the supplemental contract will in no way interfere with or lessen the 
services provided under the basic contract SCC—14057. 

b. That the supplementary contract is to be considered a temporary ex- 
perimental arrangement with no commitments beyond June 30, 1953. Con- 
tinuation of this or a similar contractual arrangement beyond June 30, 1958, 
will be subject to the joint review and mutual agreement between the Tech- 
nical Cooperation Administration and the Educational Exchange Service 

ec. Since the procedures proposed under the supplemental agreement 
in no way reduces the service for the Technical Cooperation Administration 
and the Educational Exchange Service in the reception centers, it is under- 
stood that implementation of the additional reception services by the Wash- 
ington International Center will in no way affect the existing personnel 
agreement between the Technical Cooperation Administration and the 
Educational Exchange Service wherein the Technical Cooperation Ad 
ministration provides four positions to the Educational Exchange Service 
in return for services of grantee reception and orientation rendered by the 
Educational Exchange Service personnel. 

Concurrence: 
Technical Cooperation Administration: January 1953. 
Educational Exchange Service: January 1953. 
FRANCIS J. COLLIGAN 

Mr. Brownson. Are these courses that are given in this 1 week’s 
preliminary orientation training the same for all trainees? 

Miss Ricuarpson. They are the same. 

I think to clarify that—it may be a little bit premature, but I think 
it may be helpful—when the trainee gets to the agency which is pro- 
graming him, the agency decides, after talking with him, whether he 
has, they think, facility for understanding his training program in 
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English. If he does not or they do not think he has enough facility 
of the lancuage, he is referred to the American Language Cente lf 
he is competent in Ene o| ah he is sent to the Washington International 
Center for orientation and only orientation. 

This orientation course includes such things as American history, 


economics, geography, religion, and various American education 
systems, social customs, and prepares the man for his stay in the 
I nited States 

They face our social problems very squarely. We let them know 
what to expect and give a reason for it; and it is the same for every- 
bod) It is of 1 week’s duration. That is at the Washington Inter- 


national Center. 

If you would like for me to go on and explain a little further the 
operation of the American Language Center, I think it might be 
appropriate at this time. 

Mr. Brownson. I would 

Miss Ricuarpson. Those people who do not go to the Washington 
International Center do go to the American Language Center. 

There are exceptions made, I might add. If a man has been in the 
United States previously, if he’s traveled a lot, and he doesn’t have 
much time, all of those things are taken into consideration. So, it is 
not absolutely obligatory that everyone attend, but everyone who 
hasn’t had sufficient experience, about the United States is supposed 
to attend, except those trainees whose itineraries are scheduled so 
they just can’t possibly make it. 

The American Language Center takes, then, those trainees who 
are, according to the agency, unable to comprehend sufficiently. 

If there is a doubt, the agency sends the man to the center and he 
takes a test, when the determination is made. 

Sometimes a trainee goes to the Washington International Center 
after the agency has determined he is competent in the language, for 
his 1 week’s orientation, and then the center finds he is not compre- 
hending. In that case, they consult with the agency and they solve 
the problem usually by sending him down to the language center. 

The language center gives up to 6 weeks training and as little as 
1 week English refresher. Generally, the people are there about 4 
weeks. When they need English refresher at all, they usually need 
4 weeks, unless there are some extenuating circumstances. The 
language instruction incorporates orientation to the United States 
at the same time that the language training is given so there is no 
complication or waste of time. 

Mr. Brownson. Do you have any figures as to the percentage of 
your students who come over here and require additional language 
help before they proceed with the academic or training courses? 

Miss Ricuarpson. Do you have any year in mind? 

Shall we take the present year? 

Mr. Brownson. Yes; I think the present year would be the most 
expansive year in the program. 

Miss Ricuarpson. We estimated that a third of the expected 
trainee load who would come to the United States would need 
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ruage refresher. This was determined by a check ol the previous 
vears and finding out how many actually went to language refreshet 

of the total arrivals. So, I would say the percentage is a third, 
nd there have been this year about 400 there already who have 
aken courses. 

Mr. Brownson. And what percentage would that 400 represent of 
your total trainees? 

\iss Richarpson. A third. 

\Mr. Brownson. It came out just about as you anticipated? 

Miss Ricuarpson. A third; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Is there any significant correlation between the 
need for further language training and the particular area from which 
the student comes? 

Miss RicHarpson. Yes, sir. In the Asian area there are very few 
people so far who have needed English, because [ndia. where the big 
oad comes from in the Asia area, they have not needed it, although | 
do know some Indonesians have needed it very badly 

\lr. Brownson. How about the South American trainees? 

Miss RicHarpson. South Americans genrally need it; yes, sir 
\ large percentage of these people who go to the language center are 
South Americans. 

[ think I did not quite completely answer one question you asked 
me a moment ago. 

This orientation at the Washington International Center includes 
these things I have mentioned, and I might add your committee has 
a copy of a typical program of the Washington International Cente: 
| believe 

\{r. Brownson. I ask unanimous consent that a typical orientation 
program be included in the record at this point. Without objection 
SO ordered. 


The program referred to is as foll 


OWS 


iixuipit 2] 
AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON INTERNATIONAL CENTER 
1720 Rhode Island Ave., N. W. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE UNITED STATES 
Program for the period June 1—June 6, 1953. Group leader, Ernestine L. Fried 


mann; interpreter, Walter H. Plischke. Unless otherwise indicated al 
activites are scheduled for room No. 24 
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Monday, June 1 
MAIN LOUNGE 


Welcome and introduction: Harry A. Wann, Director, 
Washington International Center. 

American customs: Ernestine L. Friedmann, staff asso- 
ciate, and Walter H. Plischke, staff assistant, Washing- 
ton International Center 

Intermission 

Reassemble in room No, 24. 

Physical and Economie Geography of the United States: 
Harry A. Wann, Director, Washington International 
Center 

Noon period 

American History: Robert B. Knapp, staff associate, 
Washington International Center. 

Discussion 

Reserved for appointments with sponsors. Groups to 
report as follows: 

Educators: Repert to Mr. Paul S. Bodenman, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 3d 
and Indevendence Ave. SW, room 3248, Old Federal 
Security Bldg. 

teligious leaders: Reports to reception center, De- 
partment of State, 5th floor, Longfellow Bldg., 1741 
Rhode Island Ave. NW. 

Women’s Affairs: Report to Miss Worrell, room 1336, 
Department of Labor, 14th and Constitution 
Ave. NW 

Point 4: All point 4 exchangees will report to the 
Technical Cooperation Administration, room 413, 
333 3d St. NW State Department cars will be 
available in front of the center for this trip. 

All others afternoon free 


Tuesday, June 2 


Films: Meet Your Federal Government; County Govern- 
ment : 

Intermission 

American Government: Local, State and National: 
American political parties—Wolfgang Kraus, associate 
prefessor, Pelitical Science Department, George Wash- 
ington University. 

Discussinr 

Music pericd—Speaker to be announced. 

Noon period 

Move by bus to Canitel Hill 

Tour of the Capitol, the S»preme Court, the Library of 
Congress and the Frlger Shakespearean Library 
‘cordially vited an informal evening at the 

Washington International Center t 


» meet leaders from 


MI ' 
Healt and welfar Audrey Winger, program coordi- 
Off f International Relatio Department of 

Healtt education und Welfai 

i ! ] 

Intermi 

teligion: Isaac Franck, executive irector, Jewish Com- 
munit Council; Frederic EF. Reissiz, executive secre- 


Washington Federation of Churches; William E 
us, assistant director, department of education, 
| Catl Welfare Conference. 
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Thu Saday, June 4 


10:30 Films: Hoover Dam: America the Beautiful. 
30 to 10:45 Intermission. 
15 to 11:45 Introd to American economic problem Frank I 
Fernback, associate director of research, Congress of 


Industrial Organizations 
15 to 12:15 Discussio1 
12:15 to 1:45 ‘ Noon period 
15 to 3 American education—Elementary, secondary and higher, 
publie and private: Paul 8. Bodenman, specialist, Inter- 
national Programs Branch, United States Office of Educa- 
tion, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Discussion. 
15 Intermission 
45 Formulation of foreign policy Mrs. Howard Hyde, 
specialist in international relations 
1:45 to 5 Discussion, 


Fr lay, June , 


8-45 to 12 Tour of city—observance of centers of interest covered in 
lectures, such as housing, schools, and universiti¢ 


churches, recreation, and welfare, Embassies, Gover 
ment agencies, and historic sites. 


12 to 2 Noon period. 
2to3 Civil liberties: Robert E. Martin, professor of govern 
ment, Howard University 
§ to 3:30 Discussion 
30 to 3:45 Intermission 
15 to 4:45 Kivaluation and discussion of program 
g The international circle: Visitors from abroad are invited 
to participate in an informal discussion for the purps 
of sharing ideas and experiences from around the we 


Saturday, June 6 


9 to 1 Mount Vernon tour: The tour includes Mount Vernon 
home of George Washington), the Arlington National 
Cemetery, and the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier 
Arlington Amphitheater, Alexanc 
and Jefferson Memorials. Reser 
prior to 4 p. m. on Friday. 
8 to 11 Dance: Sponsored by the Americar 
Center and the W: 








ions must be me 





whington International Center. 


WASHINGTON INTERNATIONAL CENTER SCHEDULE OF EVENING ACTIVITIES 


JUN l tro 6, 153 
Monday, June 1, 50 to 10:30 p. 1 

You are invited to come to the center to watch television, to p ping p 
or chess, to read, write lette or t sten to recordings, and to en} conversation 
with other international! visitor 
fuesda June S to 10:50 p.m 

Open house You are cordia invited to atte 1 p I honor a 
the center at 8 p. n Your At hosts for the eve g will b en and 
worren of the Colorado State Societ Mr. Oscar Chapman, former Secretar 
of the ly terior, will be guest S|} eaker. 

Wednesday, June 3, 7:30 to 10:30 p. m. 

A travelog movie on the State of \ nia wi be shown at 8 p. I in room 2] 
For those not interested in the movie, the other facilities of the center are available 
Thursday, June 4, 7:30 to 10:30 p. m 

The center will be open all evening You are invited to come in and make use 


} 


ef the facilities of the center as you desire 
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Friday. J 
International circle prograr \ program of talks and movies and discussior 
ed I nal visitors taking part in the center’s weekly orientatior 
ra ( eld at S p \ i yu ill fo Ww 
N 1 ? f Jto 11:50 m 
Dance \ formal dance will be held at the center from 8:30 bp. m. until 
Op.? America young women have been invited as your hostesses for the 


ret one 


‘ 


Miss RicHarpson, If they do not have one, I’ll see they 
I meant to send one over, and | hope I did. 

This program runs from Monday until Friday. Now, that doesn’t 
mean people can’t come in on Wednesday and Tuesday, but the pro- 
gram is scheduled for 1 week beginning Monday and Friday. 

We have instituted in TCA, in cooperation with the Language 
Center and with the Washington International Center, “Introduction 
to Point 4’’ as we call it for the trainees at the two centers. So, 
Monday afternoon all those people in the two centers come over to 
our office, where we give them an overall introduction to what we’re 
trying to do, the philosophy behind it; how we work together cooper- 
atively, and how the participating agencies work with us in program- 
ing. There has been a great deal of difficulty with these people who 
come here under our program and suddenly find that they are with 
the Department of Agriculture for training and they don’t know how 
this situation came into being. So, we explain the way it works. 
We give them a chance to ask questions. We usually have a person 
to do that who is one of the top-level TCA officials. 

\fter that time, the training operations section of the three regions 
see them, introduce them to the country branch staffs concerned, or 
the functional people who are interested in handling their programs. 
In making that contact the trainees have an opportunity to discuss 
any specific problems of their training programs and ask questions. 

We think that is very important. That is part of the orientation, 
and we do it physically in our TCA building. 

This has been going on since October 1952. 

Mr. Brownson. When you have to send the students to language- 
training classes for additional work in English, does that cost additional 
money under your contract? 

Miss RicHarpson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Is that language deficiency noted and sent back to 
your representatives in the field so that they can see that the people 
that they are sending over here are not meeting the language require- 
ments? 

Miss Ricwarpson. I can’t say specifically what directive or what 
information has gone out on that, sir; but 1 know that they do know 
it. They’re bound to know it. They couldn’t escape knowing it. 
| have seen communications where they have indicated they know it. 

(Norr.—Subsequent to the hearings the following statement was 
supplied by Miss Richardson:) 

) 


Foreign Service Point 4 Circular No. 30, dated February 16, 1953, defines the 
t} 


the two centers and provides the procedure followed. This 
was later put in manual form which is also in the hands of the missions in the 
field. Your committee has copies of these documents. Before that time, the 
mly document that I know of which mentions English refresher is the Point 4 
Agency Memorandum No. 67, dated January 22, 1952. Your committee also 
as a copy of memorandum No. 67 


responsibilities of 
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Mr. Brownson. You don’t know whether there is a formal methcd 
of notifying the people out in the field that 10 percent cf the last 
sroup that they sent over required additional language instruction 
before they were able to take their course of training? 

Miss Ricnarpson. No, sir; 1 do not know of any overall formal 
method. 

Perhaps the region people can tell you about that. 

Mr. Brownson. It would be a good idea to have an administrative 
procedure like that, though; wouldn’t it? 

Miss Ricuarpson. | should think it would be very helpful. I will 
try to get such a system started. 

Mr. Brownson. The people in the field need to know whether 
their trainees are meeting the language requirements. This would 
give them some sort of indication that their criteria were too tight or 
that they were too loose. 

Miss Ricuarpson. I think that they probably are doing the very 
best they can with what they have to choose from. I don’t know 
that would affect it too much but it might be a good idea. 

Mr. Brownson. I suppose they pick people for leadership, for their 
interest in the community and interest in the technical field, and the “Vy 
can’t always have that and language, too. 

Do you have any idea how much this additional language training 
costs? 

Miss RicHarpson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. How much does it cost? 

Miss RicuHarpson. For this year, fiscal 1953, we have an agreement 
which obligates $50,640. 

I have these figures. I want to clarify, if | may, this point because 
it’s all getting a little involved. I have these figures which I obtained 
from the contract. 1 helped with making the contract. 

We have a fiscal man here today, too. If you would rather ask 
him about the actual figures, he may be the best representative. I 
can give the figures from the contract. He is in a better position to 
give you the amounts he has actually transferred over to the IES 
Division to be paid to the centers. 

Mr. Brownson. Who is the fiscal man? 

Miss RicHarpson. Mr. Betts. 

Mr. Brownson. Would you step up and give us that information? 

You haven’t been sworn? 

Mr. Berts. I have not been sworn, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brownson. Will you give your full name and position for the 
reporter, please? 

Mr. Berts. Ernest C. Betts, Jr., budget director. 

Mr. Brownson. Will you be sworn, please? 

Mr. Berts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Do you swear the testimony you will give before 
this committee in this hearing will be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so he Ip you God? 

Mr. Betts. I do. 

Mr. Brownson. Be seated, please. 

Will you give the information as to the contracts you have with the 
private agencies, particularly in the reception phase of this program? 


43176—54—_7 
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TESTIMONY OF ERNEST C. BETTS, JR., BUDGET DIRECTOR, TECH- 
NICAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Berrs. | can only confirm what Miss Richardson has already 
said—that our portion of the overall State Department contract with 
the American University Language Center this year is in the amount 
of $50,640 

Now, we have not made the full payment as yet. That is, we have 
not done the physical drawing of the check at this time. 

Mr. Brownson. What is the amount of the contract with the Amer- 
ican Council on Education? 

Mr. Buerrs. TCA’s portion is $15,298. That covers the orientation 
phase. 

Mr. Brownson. What was the date of that contract, please? 

Mr. Berrs. | do not have the date, but I will supply it for the 
record It was early in the fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. Brownson. Is that a rather brief contract? 

Mr. Berrs. | think it is one of our 

Mr. Brownson. Standard forms? 

Mr. Burrs. Standard contracts; yes. 

Mr. Brownson. You might supply the contract for examination 
as to the advisability of inserting it in the record at this point. 

Mr. Berts. Yes; I will be glad to do that. 

(The contracts referred to are included in the appendix as exhibits 
22, 23, and 24. 

Mr. Brownson. Now, do you have an additional contract with the 
American University? 

Mr. Berrs. Yes. The contract with American University was for 
their language center and that was the one I gave you previously. 


FURTHER TESTIMONY OF MISS ALDEN RICHARDSON, TRAINING 
SPECIALIST AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS OFFICER, EDUCATION AND 
TECHNICAL TRAINING STAFF, TECHNICAL COOPERATION AD- 
MINISTRATION 


Miss RicHarpson. Before you ask me another question, Mr. Brown- 
son, I think you failed to ask one I think is important, and that is 
and you will get to it, but while it’s on my mind—we have, in addition 
to this contract with the American Council on Education for orienta- 
tion provided at the Washington International Center—a supple- 
mental agrcement with the Center in the amount of $4,821 for the 
Washington reception of trainees about which I have been telling you. 

Mr. Brownson. We asked previously that these contracts be in- 
serted in the record. I would like to have these 3 contracts, then, the 
1 for reception, the 1 for orientation and the 1 for the language courses. 

Miss Ricuarpson. These 3 contracts—these 2 contracts with 
American Council on Education are joint contracts with IES and var- 
ious other people. We can get copies, and we will supply them. 

Mr. Brownson. That will be fine. 

Copies of the contracts to be furnished by Miss Richardson are 
inserted in the appt ndix as exhibits 22, 23, and 24.) 

Mr. Brownson. When does the TCA first see the trainee? 
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Miss Ricnarpson. The first standardized contact is after he reports 
to the agency and has enrolled in either the language center or the 
yrientation center. 


If he needs language very badly, we have asked the language 
center not to send him over to our Monday orientation session in 
TCA until toward the end of his course, because we would like for 


him to be able to comprehend as much as possible. 

There are informal contacts. The standardized procedure is for 
the people at the Washington International Center to come the 
first Monday they are here—if they arrive at the center too late for 
the Monday session and will have left before the following Monday, 
we make private appointments. Those at the American Language 
Center taking language refresher come to our office toward the end 
of their course, as mentioned above. 

Mr. Brownson. How long has this standardized procedure been in 
effect? 

Miss RicHarpDson. Since October 1952. 

Mr. Brownson. Was it possible before this new system was put 
into effect that a trainee could arrive ane depart the United States 
without ever having been seen by TC 

Miss RicHarpson. Yes, su 

Mr. Brownson. So, this new procedure is quite an improvement 
as far as TCA is concerned? 

Miss Ricuarpson. That is the purpose of it 


ITINERARIES 


Mr. Brownson. Who arranges the trainee’s itinerary and selection 
of studies? 

Miss Ricuarpson. The partic ipating r agency. 

Mr. Brownson. What part does TCA play in this decision? 

Miss Ricuarpson. That’s something I’m going to pass the buck 
on again. I can give you general information but the regional chiefs 
of training 

Mr. Brownson. You would rather have Mr. Mauck answer that 
question? 

Miss Ricuarpson. Dr. Mauck, yes, but I think even more speci- 
fically our regional training people who are here today ean tell how 
much of a part they play in this. 

Mr. Brownson. Well, do the ‘vy do it differently in each one of these 
regional divisions? 

Miss Ricuarpson. | believe there is a different degree as to the 
extent of participation in arranging the program. 

Mr. Brownson. I might say, frankly, one of the things that comes 
to my mind now is a very logical question as to whether or not it 
wouldn’t be more desirable to have one overall agency take care of 
these trainees after they come over to the United States rather than 
breaking them down into their regional divisions. After all, your 
problem is the same for each division, after the trainee reaches the 
United States. You have a human body here in the United States 
with a course of training to follow and, yet, you have three different 
divisions working on him, depending on where he comes from. 

Miss Ricuarpson. | might mention again, before May of last vear 
this training group were in one body and they were in IES. They 
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weren't physically in TCA, but they were in one group. Then we 
brought over to TCA—we put them in the regional areas rather than 
a central staff. The people in TCA who made this policy have 
reasons ior it 

[ just give you that as the background. 

Mr. Brownson. Undoubtedly that policy will be restudied as 
TCA moves from place to place and new changes take place. 

Miss Ricwarpson. I would think so. 

Mr. Brownson. Is the itinerary prepared before the trainee leaves 
his home country so it is ready when he gets over here? 

Miss RicHarpson. Generally it is, I believe, prepared before he 
gets here. My understanding is they do prepare it from his applica- 
tion and mformation they have about him; but frequently, when he 
arrives, the participating agency finds that he may not give the entire 
story and they get additional information, shall I say, from personal 
contact that requires changing that itinerary. 

Mr. Brownson. In other words, it is prepared in very general 
form, but it is not a specific itinerary until it gets here? 

Mr. Ricnarpson. That is my understanding; they can change it 
after consulting with the training people in our three divisions. 

Mr. Brownson. I understand that in one specific case Brazil 
protested that these training schedules and itineraries were not pre- 
pared in advance, and complained about the whole situation, request- 
ing they get at least a general prospectus before the trainee left their 
country. 

Miss Ricnarpson. I am not familiar with that complaint, but J 
might refer you to Mr. Cook, who is the program director and training 
officer for the Institute of Inter-American Affairs. 

Mr. Brownson. Well, from where you sit in the Administrator’s 
office, has this difficulty with Brazil produced any policy changes? 

Miss Ricuarpson. I haven’t heard of it, of the difficulty, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. You haven’t heard of the difficulty in Brazil? 

Miss Ricuarpson. No, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Well, we'll discuss the difficulty with Mr. Cook, 
but don’t you feel as if a difficulty of this kind might well be the 
basis for a policy change? 

Miss Ricnarpson. Well, I should think if there is a difficulty which 
occurs often enough, if it isn’t an exceptional or rare case—— 

Mr. Brownson. TCA training is a cooperative proposition with 
the other country cooperating with us in the program. If they desire 
a more specific basis for their cooperation it would seem, insofar as 
practical, they should be entitled to it. 

Miss Ricwarpson. I don’t make policy, sir. I want to emphati- 
cally state that. 

Mr. Brownson. You don’t make policy? 

Miss Ricuarpson. No, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. You advise on policy, though? 

Miss Ricnarvson. I am on the staff of the Director who advises 
on policy. I am only a cog in the machine and have been given 
certain responsibilities, but not to make policy. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Kennelly, our counsel, has 1 or 2 questions 
he would like to ask about these itineraries at this point. 

Mr. Kenne uy. Well, as a matter of practice, Miss Richardson, 
does TCA, either in your office or in the office of any of the three 
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vional services, usually receive this itinerary before the man departs 
he country”? 

Miss RicHarpson. It is my understanding that the regional 
iffices receive the itineraries before the trainees leave their countries. 
They do not generally come to our office. 

Mr. Kenneviy. You don’t receive any itineraries? 

Miss RicHarpson. No; we might get one once in a while; we do 
not have any procedure set up whereby we in our central staff receive 
itineraries. 

We have discussed this generally, and I understand the normal time 
f receipt of an itinerary is 2 or 3 weeks after the trainee has actu- 
ally arrived in the United States. 

Again, that’s a little bit out of my field, and I would prefer you got 
specific information from our three regional people who are here. 

Mr. Kennewiy. Well, isn’t your office charged with the respon- 
sibility of coordinating the activities of the three divisions in this 
regard and in regard to the whole matter of the training of foreign 
nationals in this training? 

Miss RicHarpson. Coordinating; yes. 

Mr. Kennetiy. How can your office coordinate these activities 
without receiving the itineraries, or at least knowing whether they 
are being received on time? 

Miss Ricnuarpson. Well, we haven’t worked on the problem. 

I might add here during my absence from the office recently I 
understand that there was a decision made to work on the problem 
of standardizing a procedure of receiving itineraries 

You must remember that we have only two staff people in our 
office, along with a director. We have no deputy. There are certain 
problems that come up daily that we recognize but are unable to go 
ahead with them immediately and do something about them because 
we don’t have enough time. 

Mr. Kenneuiy. Then, you think this problem of coordination or 
lack of coordination is due to manpower deficiency in your office? 

Miss Ricuarpson. Well, I would say as of now there is a great 
deal of work being accomplished. As far as the itineraries are con- 
cerned, it is my understanding that Mr. McCann in the Institute of 
American Affairs Office has volunteered to do some work on it. Mr. 
McCann discussed with Mr. Wheeler in our office. 

Mr. Kennetity. Do you know whether or not TCA is requesting 
additional staff positions for that office to fill that gap? 

Miss Ricnarpson. No, sir; I don’t think so. I haven’t heard 
anything about it. 

Mr. Kennetuy. Do you think TCA should endeavor to create new 
positions in your office in order to put it into a position to coordinate 
these practices better? 

Miss RicHarpson. I am not in a position to make a statement on 
that, Mr. Kennelly. As I said before, I don’t make policy and I 
don’t make decisions on those things. 

Certainly, from where I sit, I would like to see more people in our 
office if we are going to be able to do the job which I feel we are 
responsible for; but, on the other hand, the people who make policy 
and make these determinations may have a better scope of the entire 
situation than I have. 

Mr. Kennetuy. You feel your office could coordinate these policies 
better if you had more information from the 3 divisions or bette: 


liaison with the 3 divisions? 
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What I am trying to get at is: Are there any difficulties, personality- 
wise or otherwise, which prevents your office from coordinating th 
system under which these trainees are handled in this country that 
exist between your office and these three divisions? 

Miss Ricuarpson. I have found it difficult on a couple of occasions 
to get all three regions to agree on a method of operating or developing 
2 procedure 

I suppose that’s a normal situation where each has its own respon- 
sibilities, its own method of operation 

Mr. Kenneuiy. Well, tell me this: Is there a system now whereby 
representatives, training representatives, of the three divisions meet 
with you or people in vour office on a regular basis to discuss problems 
such as this and try to adjust them expeditiously? 

Miss Ricwarpson. Yes. Once a week the traming operations 


people do attend a staff meeting in our office. This is supposed to 
be chaired by our director He has not as I mentioned before, our 
director has not always been in the office, in that he has had some 


travelmg to do So, when he has not been there, generally Mr 
Wheeler or I have chaired the meetings, although Mr. Wheeler has 
done so more than I because he has spent a lot more time in statistics 
and that sort of thing, and that’s the kind of thing thev generally 
have a lot of conversation about So, Mr. Wheeler has been conduct- 
ing in Dr. Sorenson’s absence these weekly meetings. 

I cannot tell you the percentage of times all three regions have been 
represented, but if Mr.Wheeler is asked that question he probably can, 
or I can get vou the information, if vou like. 

Mr. Kennexiy. Well, then, do you feel the reason perhaps for this 
apparent lack of coordination is because Dr. Sorenson, who is the man 
in charge of the office, the head of the office, has had to be away on 
business and couldn’t be there to push these matters through to 
completion? 

Miss RicHarpson. You are really pinning me against the wall. 
Do you know that? T don’t know that it’s my prerogative to say that 
that is the reason. 

Mr. Kennewuy. Well, let me say this: What we are trying to find 
out is if there is any tangible substantiv e reason for this. We would 
like to know because one of the purposes of this subcommittee is to 
try to put the weight of the subcommittee behind situations such as 
this and try to adjust them, if possible. Sometimes an executive 
agency can make adjustments if they know the Congress has an in- 
terest in such situations and can speed up processes like this with 
better results for the agency itself. 

Miss Ricuarpson. I realize your point of view, and I want to be 
fair to our organization as well as to vou. 

There have been many times, in my own mind, I, personally, 
as an individual—and again one who is not on the top and who 
does not make policy decision, and don’t attempt to—I have felt 
the fact we didn’t have a deputy in our office was a great handicap 
inasmuch as Mr. Sorenson has had to travel considerably. 

Mr. Kennetiy. Perhaps we should leave this line of questioning 
for Mr. Mauck when he takes the stand. 

Miss Ricuarpson. I would prefer that you did. It is getting over 
my head, as far as these things are concerned. 


Mr. Brownson. Mr. Meader. 
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Mr. Meaper. Miss Richardson, does you division determine what 
particular types of training are required to carry out the purposes 
of the point 4 program in any country? 

Miss RicHarpson. That’s a question, sir, | wish you would ask 
Dr. Mauck when he arrives. 

Mr. Meaper. In other words, it isn’t any of your responsibility 
nor that of your division? 

Miss RicHarpson. It’s not my responsibility, and just how far we 
cet into the determination I do not know. I would prefer 

Mr. Meaper. What I’m trying to get at: I noticed on this table, 
with respect to Africa, you have 139 grants in agricultural, forestry, 
and fisheries, 94 in health and sanitation, 40 in education, 29 in nat- 
ural resources, 73 in industry and trade, 26 in transportation, 
communication, and public works, and 61 in public administration 

Now, what I would like to get at is: Who determines the policy 


with respect to Pakistan, for example—that 56 grants should be 
made in agriculture, forestry and fisheries, none in natural resources 
and 2 intransportation and communications and public works? 

Miss Ricnarpson. That is determined by the country mission in 
the field. They know their own country programs and how they are 
developing in the country they’re working in. They can determine 
with the host country, how many trainees should come and in what 
fields they should come. They make recommendations from the 
field to the Administrator for the area 

Mr. Mraprer. Well, don’t tell me the final decision is made in the 
field. There must be some agency or some division within the TCA 
here in Washington that approves such recommendations and _ bal- 
ances requests Irom one area against those in another. 

Miss Ricuarpson. Well, that is what I was just trying to say. 
The recommendations are made in the country and then they send 
these recommendations to the administrator for the region, and the 
regional administrator, in cooperation, I would imagine, with the 
training staff, would make the decisions; but I don’t want to get into 
that. I don’t know it sufficiently well to give you the answers you 
want, and I wish you would ask somebody else that question. 

Mr. Meaper. At any rate, you have nothing personally to do 
with determining where emphasis should be placed in these various 
forms of field activity with respect to any particular country? 

Miss RicHarpson. That’s right, sir. 

Mr. Mrapur. That is made on a higher level than yours 

Miss RicHarpson. That’s right, sir. 

Mr. Mrapver. And probably pretty close to the Administrator’s 
Office? 

Miss Rrcwarpson. I would think so, sir. 

Mr. Muraper. Do you think Mr. Mauck will be familiar with that 
subject? 

Miss RicHarpson. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Mauck, as I mentioned before, has only been in our office as 
Acting Director for the last week, I think 1 week, but before that 
he has been in the Institute of Inter-American Affairs as the Director 
of Education for ITAA. He has the background on a higher level 
than I do. 

Mr. Mer ADER. Well, now, let me ask you this: Your program of 
training and education is similar to that of other agencies—Mutual 
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Security’ Administrat‘on, State Department, and perhaps the Defense 
Department. What liaison do you maintain with your counterparts 
in those other departments and agencies with respect to techniques 
in training and education? 

Miss Ricuarpson. Well, I'll have to speak from an individual 
point of view. 

We have committees on the orientation and language centers— 
those 2, which I am a member of—and we meet regularly to discuss 
the problems that are concerned with those 2 fields. 

There is at the present time a higher level committee composed of 
MSA, Department of Defense, TCA, LES, whereby there is a TCA 
representative on it and they are concerned with discussing problems 
common to all of the agencies. They are taking up various subjects 
as they meet, at each meeting. 

Mr. Mraper. By the way, have I named all of the departments 
that are engaged in similar programs to this of training foreigners in 
this country when I said MSA, State, Defense, and TCA? Are there 
any other departments that bring people over here for training 
programs? 

Miss Ricuarpson. They’re the ones we have contact with, sir; the 
only ones | know about. 

There may be—it seems to me there are some others, but I don’t 
I have no contact with them. 

Mr. Meaper. Well, let me ask you whether there is, to your 
knowledge, any similar activity in private industry. Do people 
from these countries come over here at their own expense, seeking to 
learn techniques of our manufacturing processes or other fields of 
activities on a completely private, non-Government-financed basis? 

Miss Ricnarpson. Oh, yes, sir. I happen tv know about the 
Esso-Standard Oil, for instance. They bring over a great many 
trainees from various countries to learn the techniques of Esso- 
Standard operation, and that sort of thing, and I am sure it is 
repeated by many other private agencies. 

That is one know of and I have heard about others 

Mr. Meaper. Now, what effort do you make in your programs to 
complement the non-Government-financed activity in this same field? 

Miss Ricuarpson. That’s again a little bit higher level than I am, 
sir. I don’t know. 

Mr. Meraper. So far as you know, is there any effort on an organ- 
ized and regular basis to learn about what private enterprise is doing 
in these fields of training foreigners in this country and not duplicating 
or conflicting with such privately-financed activities? 

Miss Ricuarpson. I am completely unfamiliar with that phase. 
I know nothing about it. 

Mr. Meaper. Do you know whether there is any other division 
within TCA which is attempting to harmonize your training activities 
with those of private business institutions or perhaps educational 
institutions, maybe missionary activities or church activities, or 
functions of one kind or another that deal in the same general field of 
making our techniques and know-how available to foreigners? 

Miss Ricuarpson. I am not aware of any such system. 

Mr. Meraper. That is all. 

Mr. Brownson. Miss Richardson, are there any contracts between 
TCA and your participating agencies? 
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Miss Ricwarpson. I believe Mr. Andrews said yesterday we had 
agreements between TCA and participating agencies. I have seen 
certain agreements in my work, but I am not familiar with the 
contracts. 

Mr. Brownson. The staff has copies of those agreements, and I 
will ask unanimous consent that those agreements may be inserted 
in the record at this point. Without objection, so ordered. 

The agreements referred to are included in the appendix as ex- 
hibit 25.) 

Mr. Meaper. May I ask another question ? 

Mr. Brownson. If the gentleman from Michigan will wait just a 
minute. 

I also ask unanimous consent to insert in the record at this point 
the contact list of personnel in governmental and other agencies 
concerned with the training of foreign nationals 

Without objection, so ordered. 

(The material referred to is included in the appendix as exhibit 26 
Included in appendix as exhibit 27 is “Point 4 relationship between 
the Bureau of the Budget and the Department of State (TCA).”’ 
Inserted at this point as exhibit 28 is ‘“‘Man-years and amounts 
reimbursed for training services.’’) 


Exurpit 28 


Man-years and amounts reimbursed for training services 


Fiscal year 1952 Estimated 
Agency } sl year 1953 Fiscal year 1954 
Average | Amount 
n 
Average = A verage a 
number Amount number Amount 
Agriculture 39.4 | $239, 778 41.0 | $214, 200 58. 5 $360, 000 
Bureau of the Budget 5.8 35, 875 7 45, 700 9.5 87, 40 
Commerce 14.3 91, 568 15.8 88, 200 21.0 134. 010 
Federal Communications Commission 2.1 8, 414 1.0 19, 300 2.0 10, 000 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 18.6 84, 732 27.0 147, 800 8 4 255, O74 
Housing and Home Finance 1.0 7, 000 2 ( 13. 000 
Interior 10.0 132, 141 14.4 98, 200 17.0 155. 000 
Labor 14.5 106, 371 15.7 110, 000 31.0 197, 500 
Total 104. 7 698, 879 124. 6 730, 400 179.4 | 1,171, 984 


Mr. Brownson. Mr. Meader. 

Mr. Meaper. Miss Richardson, perhaps I should ask a similar 
question with respect to these other agencies that are bringing for- 
eigners here at public expense in these fields; for example, that I read 
to you on the Asian program. I notice that one, ‘‘ Public adminis- 
tration.” I believe the State Department has a program in bringing 
governmental personnel from other countries over here for some kind 
of indoctrination in our governmental system. 

Do you, in your agency, in TCA, attempt to adjust, harmonize 
your programs in these various fields with those of other Federal 
agencies? 

Miss Ricuarpson. I have no responsibility whatsoever for doing 
anything of that sort, sir. My responsibilities are concerned with the 
trainees after they get here and seeing that they get here, more or less. 
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If there’s anything done in that field, 1 don’t know about it, and Iam 
not sure | would know about it 

Mr. Meaper. I realize I am asking you some questions that aren’t 
within your own responsibility, but I thought at least you might be 
able to tell me what other individual within your organization ‘would 
be most likely to be informed on that subject. Would Mr. Mauck 
be, for example? 

Miss Ricuarpson. | should think Mr. Mauck would have a better 
conception of it than I have, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Does TCA follow the training of the individual 
trainee in any way? 

Miss Ricuarpson. Would you clarify that for me a little bit? 
What do you mean? 

Mr. Brownson. Well, I mean your trainee comes here. He is 
received, oriented, and sent out on his training. His training is 
conducted by the eae agency. 

Miss RicHarpson. Yes, si 


EVALUATION 


Mr. Brownson. How much does TCA know about the success or 
failure of that training as conducted by the participating agency? 

Miss Ricnarpson. Well, at the present time we have no aoe 4 
standardized TCA procedure, where everything is done the same way; 
but in each of the regions there has been for some time a certain 
amount of it being done —followup, that is. A technical report by 
the trainee is often submitted at the end of his training. 

There is not, as far as I know—and I think I would be in a position 
to know this one—any system of so-called evaluation yet developed 

TCA from an overall point of view. 

Mr. Brownson. In other words, there is no definite procedure for 
requiring reports from the participating agencies? 

Miss Ricuarpson. None stated or, rather, shall I say, in one of —— 

Mr. Brownson. And yet, in each one of these contracts we have 
a typical paragraph, such as paragraph 13, in the point 4 relationship 
between the Department of Agriculture and the Department of State, 
Technical Cooperation Administration, which reads: 

Training in the United States of foreign nationals nominated by the directors 
of Technical Cooperation will be provided under the direction of the technical 
agencies of the Government pursuant to procedures established by TCA.  Train- 
ing programs for trainees and other visitors in the fields of specialized competence 
of the Department of Agriculture will, in general, be planned and carried out by 
the Department of Agriculture on the basis of background information supplied 
by and subject to the approval of TCA 

If TCA doesn’t have any uniform procedure for requiring reports 
on this training, how can they comply with that paragraph of the 
memo? 

That is a memo of April 15, 1952—over a year old. 

What we are interested in is the functional relationship. 

That is the kind of procedure that is sometimes disturbing to the 
committee. 

Miss RicHarpson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Does TCA endeavor to evaluate the worth of the 
trainee’s training in the United States? In other words, after he 
is all done and ready to go back, do you see him again? 
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Miss RicHarpson. I would like to say we have made some effort 
o organize such a system. In August—around August—1952, I was 
working on the problem of additional orientation, reception, and | 
included in this exit interviews. I visited each of the three regions 
in order to attempt to get their concurrence. I was unable to get 
concurrence from all three regions. They were unanimous in their 
point of view that exit interviews would be helpful, but at that time, 
in August, I was told it was not possible for all of the regions to do an 
interviewing job, and at that time the reason given was there was 
not sufficient personnel to conduct interviews. 

That is all 1 know about the subject—what I did then. This again 
is speaking personally. I have made further attempts more recently 
to institute a uniform procedure of exit interviews. This will be 
discussed later. 

When I found out the exit interview procedure was not acceptable 
because of a personnel shortage—also, I couldn’t get the reception 
business completely coordinated—I took the “orientation at TCA” 
part of this paper and worked that out, which has now been in opera- 
tion since October, 1952. 

Later on I was able to develop the reception business; and as far as 
exit interview is concerned, I still have not been able to get that on 
the road. 

Mr. Brownson. How much does each one of these people we bring 
over here cost, on a roughed-out average? 

Miss Ricnarpson. Training costs is something again out of my 
field. 

Mr. Brownson. | mean just roughly. By the time we screen 
them over in their country of origin, bring them over here and get 
them received and oriented, give them language training, if they need 
it, get them out on these programs, take them throughout the United 
States to the areas in which they are interested, bring them back and 
get them back home, what is involved? Is it $5,000, $2,000? 

Miss Ricnarpson. I’m sorry, sir. I just don’t know the average 
for all three regions. 

Mr. Brownson. Do any of the witnesses have a rough approxi- 
mation of that figure? 

Mr. Coox. Mr. Chairman, for Latin America I have a rough 
approximation. 

Mr. Brownson. All right; what would it be for Latin America? 

Mr. Coox. The Latin American program cost is about $3,200, 
based on the number of grants issued in the 1952 fiscal year, compared 
with the total amount for training. 

Mr. Brownson. That would be $3,200 program cost per trainee? 

Mr. Cook. That’s right. 

Mr. Brownson. We are spending $3,200 on a very commendable 
objective and, yet, there is no evaluation as to whether the agency 
has wasted this individual’s time in the United States, whether the 
individual is happy with the training, whether he is going to be able 
to add anything to the fundamental economy of his country when he 
gets back home? 

Miss Ricuarpson. I wouldn’t say, sir, that there’s no evaluation. 
I would say our office in TCA, Education and Training Office, has 
not worked out a uniform system for evaluation. 
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I would like also, as a matter of possible defense, but a completely 
frank and true statement, to say this: That a year ago a group of 
people were brought over from IES to do training. At that approxi- 
mate time, there was a suggestion or an actual staffing pattern 
suggested in which was included an evaluation section, which was 
to be headed by two people. I was not one of them. ‘This staff was 
completely cut out because of budget problems. That is, the staff 
was completely cut out—did not begin to function. It was set up 
on paper, but it never functioned. 

As I understand it, the reason for it was because there wasn’t 
enough personnel and budget restrictions were responsible. 

Mr. Brownson. Of course, your personnel of the overall TCA 
program has expanded tenfold from its inception in 1950. It becomes 
a question, then, for what you are going to use the money and for 
what you are going to use the personnel you have already. It winds 
up as a question of personnel and procedural management, of evaluat- 
ing what you want to do and putting the personnel and money into 
the programs that are important. It is very disturbing to me to find 
out TCA does not see the trainee before departure, does not have any 
standard procedure requiring exit interviews and does not require 
any standardized system of exit interview on the part of the partici- 
pating agencies of any kind. It looks to me like we’re spending a 
lot of money without any evaluation at all. I say this not in unkind 
criticism because this subcommittee is just as interested as you are 
in making this program work. 

Miss Ricuarpson. I realize that, sir, and I think you would be 
interested in these figures I prepared for Mr. Woods. 

Mr. Woods had asked for some breakdown, and we got them for him. 
[have made asummary of them. I think, this would be a good point 
to bring this in. 

Mr. Hourzman. Well, Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question before 
that? 

Mr. Brownson. Yes, Mr. Holtzman. 

Mr. Houtrzman. Now, Miss Richardson, you testified a moment 
ago you wouldn’t say there was no evaluation; there was just no uni- 
form system of evaluation; is that correct? 

Miss Ricwarpson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hotrzman. Well, what evaluation, if any, has there been to 
date? 

I haven’t heard you tell us anything with respect to evaluation when 
these trainees have finished their course in the country. 

Miss Ricuarpson. Well, I believe this will probably help answer 
your question. 

Mr. Hourzman. All right. 

Mr. Brownson. I think it might be better if we held that analysis, 
which will, I think, involve quite a detailed discussion, until after 
lunch. 

Is it a 1-page analysis? 

Miss Ricuarpson. It is just a summary of information. It is by 
area. 

Mr. Brownson. I might suggest to our counsel that he have the 
clerk of the staff prepare copies of that analysis so that this afternoon 
members of the committee can have copies of this study available at 
the time Miss Richardson is discussing it. 
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There is just one last question before we recess: Is there, to your 
knowledge, an evaluation program conducted after these trainees 
return to their parent countries? 

Miss RicnHarpson. There is, I understand, in India now an evalua- 
tion program being conducted for Indians, and I believe in North 
Africa they have done a followup on some of theirs; and I have in 
rough form a procedure that I have attempted to develop on evalua- 
tion before leaving the United States or, rather, gathering the material 
for evaluation. 

I want to say to the committee now—I want to defend myself, be- 
cause I think it is important that I do. Some of the questions you 
have asked me and some of the comments you have made to me have 
indicated that—well, it requires my explanation, shall I say. I have 
not been assigned the responsibility for evaluation in our office. We 
don’t have an official person in our office responsible for evaluation. 
[ have been trying to do something on it, and I’ll be glad to develop 
that later. 

Mr. Brownson. In that particular case, I think you are certainly 
to be commended for work over and above your assigned responsi- 
bilities. 

The committee will now recess. 

We had planned originally to recess until 2 o’clock. However, the 
two bills on’ the floor of the House right now are bills which emanated 
from our full committee. Some of our members of the subcommittee 
wish to speak in the debate on those bills. We will recess until p.m. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., June 5, 1953.) 














TECHNICAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 
(Educational and Training Activities) 


FRIDAY, JUNE 5, 1953 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
INTERNATIONAL OPERATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:40 a. m., in the 
caucus room, Old House Office Building, Hon. Charles B. Brownson 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Charles B. Brownson, Walter H. Judd, and Bill Lantaff. 

Also present: Maurice Mountain, staff director; Edward C 
Kennelly, general counsel of the subcommittee; Walton Woods, 
investigator; and Athena Gianakos, clerk. 

Mr. Brownson. The meeting of the International Operations 
Subcommittee of the House Committee on Government Operations 
will come to order, please. 

Will the clerk call the roll, please? 

Miss GIANAKOS. Congressman Brownson. 

Mr. Brownson. Here. 

Miss Granakos. Congressman Meader. 

(No response. ) 

Miss G1ranakos. Congressman Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. Here. 

Miss Granakos. Congresswoman St. George. 

(No response.) 

Miss Granakos. Congressman Lantaff. 

Mr. LantarFr. Here. 

Miss G1anakos. Congressman Holtzman. 

(No response.) 

Miss Granakos. Congressman Dodd. 

(No response.) 

Mr. Brownson. Thank you. 

Miss Richardson, will you please take the stand again? Miss 
Richardson, we have before us here this mimeographed sheet of 
trainees who came to the United States from certain countries during 
fiscal year 1951—July 1951 to June 1952. That was prepared from 
material you supplied yesterday, I believe. 

(Included as exhibit 29:) 
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Exuipir 29 


Trainees who came to the United States from certain countries during fiscal year 
1951 J aly 1951 J ime 1952 


Perce 
Reports Exit interviews of 
4 Language!) FE valua- 
Orie ; submitted 
Itinerary oe course NOt)).. a sency tion after 
1ee ded (final). TCA Inter- return 
agency 
I II Lil IV \ VI VII 
ITAA: 1 rair from Pe 
id N 12 21 3 3 214 
NEADS (62 I I 
Israel, a Let 3 3. ll 5 0 6 30 
AD 4) trail epal, I 
mnesia, and India 78 70 100 55 50 70 | (3) 
| 
hough files reflect this percentage, nearly all are known to have received language and orientation 
concerned 
214 percent of record 
Of the 61 trainees mentioned here, aoe from Indonesia were handled by MSA and we have no record of 
I, Il, UI, IV, V, VI Che 6 trainees from Nepal, returned home in March, April, and May 1953. The 
40 trainees from India: There is at the present time an evaluation study being undertaken by the mission 
in In rhis is being done by contract. Miss Wakefield can supply details. 


FURTHER TESTIMONY OF MISS ALDEN RICHARDSON, TRAINING 
SPECIALIST AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS OFFICER, EDUCATION AND 
TECHNICAL TRAINING STAFF, TECHNICAL COOPERATION AD- 
MINISTRATION 


Miss Ricuarpson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. This indicates in the ILAA program 110 trainees 
who came here from Peru and Mexico, you had on file itineraries for 
only 16 percent of them. 

Miss Ricuarpson. The regional office of the ITAA had them on 
file, if that is what you mean. 

Mr. Brownson. The regional office of the ILAA is where? 

Miss Ricuarpson. In ICA. The three regional offices are the 
Asian Development Service, the Near East and Africa, and ITAA. 
They maintain their own separate files. When you say I have them, 
I do not want you to think we in our central office have them. 

Mr. Brownson. While we are looking at the three regional offices 
that are performing exactly the same operation with the trainees that 
come over here I would like to ask you is it your impression the three 
regional offices are the best way to handle this training program? 
The problem is essentially the same, regardless of region of origin; 
that of securing training for promising young foreign ‘nationals here 
in the United States. If the three regional offices are not the best 
solution, is it possible you would effect increased coordination and 
efficiency if the training program were directed and managed by one 
office? 

Miss Ricuarpson. I wish to preface this answer I am going to 
give by saying my perspective is naturally limited because of my 
position in the TCA, but personally, from where I am sitting, and 
the way I am looking at it, 1 think it would be a great advantage for 
having a central office for training. 

Mr. Brownson. We find that there are records on only 12 percent 
of the trainees who went through orientation programs, although 





I 
{ 
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many more are assumed to have received language and orientation 
training. There is a record covering only 5 percent definitely reported 
to have received language training, although it seems pretty obvious 
from your figures that nearly one-third really did receive the training 

Miss Ricuarpson. A third overall. Yes. 

Mr. Brownson. Who has been charged with maintaining these 
records? Is it these various regional desks? 

Miss RicHarpson. Yes, sir 

Mr. Brownson. It would certainly seem to me the fact that there 
are records on only 16 percent, 12 percent, and 5 percent of the trainees 
would seem to be a very good reason to look into that regional desk 
situation. On only 21 percent of the trainees in 1951 do they even 
have records of receiving reports back from the agencies. Is that 
correct? 

Miss RicHarpson. Yes. These reports are not the reports that 
the participating agency writes, but the report that the trainee writes 
and submits to the participating agency, which turns them over to 
TCA, 

Mr. Brownson. In other words, in 79 percent of the cases you did 
not have any report as to the type of training the trainee received 
from the agency after you farmed him out to Agriculture, Labor, or 
Commerce? 

Miss Ricnarpson. No written report. 

Mr. Jupp. Mr. Chairman, what other kind of report is there? 

Mr. Brownson. The next report we come to here is No. V, Dr. 
Judd, which is the exit interview on the part of TCA. Here we find 
we have only 3 percent of these people recorded as ever having been 
interviewed before they left the United States to find out whether 
they considered their training satisfactory, or whether they ever did 
get to see what they came over to see, or whether they feel that the 
program in which they engaged has any application to their own 
country. 

Then there were another 3 percent under category VI who had an 
interim agency interview, and only 14 percent of them received an 
evaluation after they returned to their own country to determine 
whether or not the training in the United States had been successful 
or worthwhile. These people are costing on an average of $4,600 
apiece to train yet this is apparently all the check we have on the 
results of that training. 

Mr. Jupp. I might comment that last fall there was one of these 
trainees in my congressional district whom I ran across in a hotel 
lobby. He was from an Asian country and someone introduced him 
to me. He said, “1 am over here observing how democratic elections 
are held’’—at the expense of the American taxpayer. That is my 
interpolation. He came to observe politics in action during an elec- 
tion campaign. I said, ‘‘What did you see?” He said, ‘I do not see 
anything. I do not know what to do.” I said, ““Come down to my 
headquarters and you will see how at least one political headquarters 
operates in arranging meetings, and ward rallies, organizing block 
workers, and so forth.”’ He said, “But I am supposed to do what 
they want me to do and they haven’t told me what they want me to 
do. I have been here 2 weeks and I haven’t seen any politics at all.” 

The campaign was almost over and he said himself, ‘Il haven’t had 
any benefit because I don’t know what to do or where to go.”’ 


43176—54—-—_8 
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How would a stranger in a foreign city know how to go about it 
without some direction, or some guidance, or some contacts for getting 
to the right places? 

Mr. Brownson. Miss Richardson, if this man was over here as a 
political trainee he was under the direct supervision of the Depart- 
ment of State? 

Miss Ricuarpson. | would believe, sir, we would not be bringing 
political trainees under the TCA program. 

| think there has been a slight typographical error, Mr. Chairman, 
in the VI column of this report from which you are reading. It should 
be “Interagency” and not “interim agency.” It should be ‘Exit 
interview” and then “TCA” and then “Agency,” and we have “TCA, 
exit interim agency.”’ That is a mistake 

Mr. Brownson. What should column V read? 

Miss Ricuarpson. V and VI should be “Exit interview.” And 
under that should be “TCA” and then ‘‘Agency.”” Do you follow 
me? In other words, it is an attempted abbreviation. 

Mr. Brownson. Both columns are “Exit interview’’; the first is 
exit interview by TCA and the second is exit interview by the agency, 
Agriculture, Labor, State, or whoever was supervising the training 
directly. 

Miss RicHarpson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Then we come down to the NEADS program, 
where we had 62 trainees. We find we have a record here of only 30 
percent where an itinerary was on file; 35 percent where the trainees 
are recorded as going through orientation; 11 percent where they took 
language training; on only 8 percent of them were reports sub- 
mitted by the participating agency. None of them received an exit 
interview by TCA, and 6 percent received exit interviews by the 
agency, with a 30-percent evaluation after return. 





(Inserted at this point is exhibit 30, a paper prepared in TCA on 
Fields in NEADS Area 1952 Grants.) 


Exutipir 30 


Fields in NEADS area 1952 grants 


Grants Were made by the NEADS area in fiscal year 1952 in the following specific fields] 


AGRICULTURE 


Agricultural cooperatives 
Agricultural engineering 
Agricultural extension 
Agricultural geneties 
Agricultural statistics 
Agronomy 

Animal husbandry 
Artificial insemination 
Bee culture 

Botany 

Cereal crops 

Corn production 
Cotton crops 

Crop irrigation 

Dam construction 

Dry farming 

Farm machinery 

Farm management 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


Fishery management 
Forage crops 

Fruit packing 
Horticulture 
Irrigation engineering 
Livestock production 
Mapmaking 

Plant diseases 

Plant pathology 
Pomology 
Reclamation engineering 
Seed production 

Soil engineering 

Soil salinity 

Soil testing 
Veterinary medicine 
Water research 
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Exuisit 30—Continued 
Fields in NEADS area 1952 grants— Contin ied 


EDUCATION 


\udiovisual Rural 
Cultural School hygiene and nutrition 
Elementary Vocational 
General Teacher training 
Organization and administration of Mathematics 
technical institutes Physics 


HEALTH AND SANITATION 


\bdominal surgery Pathology 

Child health Public Health Administration 
Gynecology Public Health Nursing 
Infectious diseases Public Health Sanitation 
Internal medicine Rural hygiene 

Leprosy Sanitary engineering 

Nursing education Surgery and urology 

Nursing education and supervision Tropical medicine 

Obstetrics Urology 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Census methods Copper processing 
Commercial banking Diesel engines 

Farm credit Heavy equipment 
Industrial accounting Hydraulics 

Public Administration Industrial chemicals 
Vital statistics Potash processing 

Airport construction Cargo handling 

Aviation safety Trade union organization 
Helicopter mechanics Child welfare 
Heliocopter pilot Rural community organization 
Highway improvement Rural soeial welfare 
Publie roads administration Social agency archives 
Railroad administration Social security 

Railroad training Social services 

Track maintenance Building construction 
Catalysis and petroleum refineries Housing programs 
Chemurgy Urban housing 


Mr. Brownson. The ADSYsection, which would include Nepal, 
Indonesia and India, they sent 46 trainees to the United States. 
Seventy-eight percent of those trainees did have an interview, or 
had an itinerary; 70 percent of them went through orientation; none 
of them received language training. 

On 55 percent of the trainees reports were submitted by the par- 
ticipating agency; 50 percent of the trainees recetved exit interviews 
by ae A, and 70 percent received exit interviews by the agency. 

Now, Miss Richardson, has there ever been a plan proposed that 
would remedy this situation? 

Miss Ricuarpson. Before I answer that question, Mr. Brownson, 
if you will allow me, I would like to make one comment here. 

Mr. Brownson. Surely. 

Miss Ricuarpson. On the NEADS, the Near Eastern African 
Development Section, here we have zero percent for exit interviews. 
[ have made a summary of these figures as they were submitted to 
me by the three regional offices. I was told by the regional office of 
NEADS that they had made exit inte rviews, yes, but the ‘vy had none 
of record. In other words, there was no record in the file as to what 
happened at the interview. 
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The 50 percent down here under ADS—— 

Mr. Brownson. In other words, if the interview system does not 
fall down then the filing system does? The point is the records are 
not there where they are usable to evaluate this program at the 
present time. 

Miss RicHarpson. I suppose you would say that, sir. Down here 
in the ADS—and I think it is only fair to say this: Where there is a 
50 percent exit TCA interview I was told by the ADS regional training 
chief that the 50 percent reflected the interviews that she had held, 
and she had noted on her calendar, but that it did not reflect a written 
result of an interview in the file. I think that is important because in 
analyzing these figures this makes quite a difference. 

Mr. Brownson. But, of course, if an interview is worth conducting, 
it is worth recording. Otherwise it becomes conversation for the in- 
formation of one individual and has no place in the program for those 
who are charged with the eventual evaluation of the program. 

Mr. Jupp. Those interviews ought to include not only what the 
trainee thought, but the evaluation of the interview as to the develop- 
ment of that trainee, or what evidence there was of his benefiting 
from his experience. We need the trainee’s appraisal also and the 
interviewer's appraisal. 

Mr. Brownson. That is right, because the interviewer’s appraisal 
of the trainee would have some bearing on future selection criteria. 

Mr. Jupp. Certainly. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN PROCEDURE 


Mr. Brownson. What is being done to correct this situation of the 
unbelievably small percentages of reports filed? 

Miss Ricuarpson. Well, I can tell you what I have tried to do 
lately. I think I mentioned yesterday that we have no evaluation 
section in TCA. However, there are many of us who realize that 
evaluation is a very important part of the program and there has been 
certain informal evaluation going on. There has been evaluation by 
the agenc les. 

Il remember making a call to all of the agencies at one time, the 
major agencies, and asking them what their evaluation methods were. 
I found that they were getting reports generally and tl were having 
exit interviews generally. We have not established a standardized 
system yet to require reports to be submitted by the participating 
agency or to require exit interviews. The policy has been somewhat 
established, I think in the past, but there is no uniform procedure 
developed whereby—— 

Mr. Brownson. Who would be responsible for developing that 
procedure? 

Miss Ricuarpson. I believe, sir, that the responsibility for such de- 
velopment would fall in the Office of Education and Technical Train- 
ing Staff, if it is to be a uniform procedure. 

Mr. Brownson. io you ever made any suggestions for develop- 
ing a procedure in this area? 

Miss RicHarpson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. You have? 

Miss RicHarpson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. When did you make those suggestions? 
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Miss Ricuarpson. I would like to go back a little bit. This is 
something that the committee staff discussed with me and I did not 
vo back quite far enough, I believe. The first time that I got even 
remotely involved in this situation was when I was trying to de- 
velop a paper on receptioa, orientation, and exit interviews. That 
was ia August 1952. I found when I visited the three regions I could 
not get all of the procedure outlined accepted. The one thing I could 
get accepted, and which was agreed upon by all three regions, was the 
portion concerning orientation within TCA. This is the Monday 
afternoon session of which I spoke yesterday. 

| found thea that the exit imterview idea was heartily indorsed by 
all the three regions also, but certain regions felt it was impossible to 
accomplish because of the shortage of personnel. 

Mr. Brownson. At that point, we keep hearing about personnel 
difficulties in these departments. It would just seem to me as long 
as this thing gets itself departmentalized where we have an ILAA group 
and an NEADS group, and an ADS group, all working on the same 
project of seeing that these promising foreiga students get routed 
around the United States, there comes some question as to the m- 
telligent, economical, and efficient use of personnel already down there. 
You can organize any Government group in such a way that you can 
utilize innumerable quantities of personnel and still have not enough 
left to accomplish the necessary missions. That becomes a matter 
for administrative judgment in the agency. 

[ wonder if this thing were simplified in structure if there would 
not be enough personnel to conduct these exit interviews. How many 
students did you say you had last year? 

Miss Ricnarpson. Actually arriving, I believe 1,290. 

Mr. Brownson. You take 1,290 students and figure a half an hour 
exit interview for each ove, and that is approximately 645 man-hours, 
which does not seem to be an insurmountable load. How many 
people do you have in your ITAA group now, in your regional group? 

Miss RicHarpson. How many people are on the staff? 

Mr. Brownson. Here in Washington. 

Miss Ricuarpson. | am afraid I cannot answer that, but Mr. Cook 
will be able to. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Cook, how many people do you have in 
Washington on the ILAA staff? 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD COOK, DIRECTOR, PROGRAM OFFICE, 
INSTITUTE OF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS, TECHNICAL 
COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Cook. We received, when the transfer was made to the Insti- 
tute of Inter-American Affairs, an assignment of four people to handle 
all of the training program. That was later cut to three people. We 
had before, working on the training program in each one of the 4 
divisions, 1 administrative assistant working on it. So at the present 
time there is a total of seven people assigned to the training program 
to handle all of the applications. 

Mr. Brownson. That is seven people in the ITAA, in the training 
program? 

Mr. Cook. That is right. 
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Mr. Brownson. How many do you have in the NEADS? 

Mr. Pierce. Five 

Mr. Brownson. How many do you have in the ADS? 

Miss WakerreLp. I have 5 at the moment. I have 1 person on 1 
month’s sick leave 

Mr. Brownson. So you actually have 6. That makes 18 people 
It seems to me 18 full-time people with a coordinated effort would 
probably be able to arrange the programs you have outlined as the 
responsibility for your offices of handling 1,200 students, particularly 
when the agencies do all the actual operation. This whole evaluation 
program would amount to about 30 man-weeks of work. Out of the 
18 it would certainly seem 1 person could be devoted to this exit 
interview program. 

What happened to this suggestion when you made it? 

Miss Ricnarpson. I mentioned that I was not assigned the job of 
evaluation, but that exit interview got into a paper I was working on 
although I did not realize it was evaluation, actually. But I thought 
it was a good idea. Evaluation had not been discussed in terms of 
my responsibility at all 

As I mentioned before, there had been an evaluation section set up 
on paper, and it didn’t ever materialize because there was a decision 
made that they didn’t have the personnel. 

Following the first contact with this exit interview, I became quite 
interested after developing the reception and TCA orientation. 

Trying again to get the exit interview procedure established involved 
a more extensive procedure of evaluation. I did write a suggested 
procedure as to how we might get some records and specify to or 
direct the participating agencies to do certain things in order to obtain 
records reflecting the trainees’ experiences in the United States. 
This included an exit interview plan. 

(Drafts of the suggested procedures are included in the appendix as 
exhibit 31.) 

Mr. Brownson. What did you do with the report after you 
prepared it? 

Miss Ricuarpson. | tried to clear it with the three regions to see 


whether it was acceptable and agreeable to them. Before I go any 
further also, | am saying I did all of this, and I don’t want it to sound 
that way, because I didn’t. Actually, after talking to Dr. Sorenson 


about this, we discussed it in a monthly interagency meeting He 
has always felt the need of evaluation and had suggested, as 1 men- 
tioned, an evaluation section in his office, which he did not have. 
At that monthly meeting, he appointed a small committee to work 
on the problem of evaluation, and wanted to include the agencies on it. 
The agencies knew the program and he felt that we should work 
together in establishing the procedures. 

At that time he appointed to serve with us in the committee Mr. 
Gottbaum of the Department of Labor, Dr. Cottner of the Office of 
Education, and a representative from Agriculture whose name I 
don’t recall at the moment, and a representative from the Federal 
Security Agency. 

Mr. Brownson. Who was the representative from TCA? 

Miss RicHarpson. I was appointed as secretary to the committee. 

Mr. Brownson. How long ago was this committee set up? 

Miss Ricuarpson. That was set up, I believe, in November, but 
I want to be sure of that. I have the record here. In the October 
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meeting in 1952 this evaluation was discussed, and that was when the 
committee was appointed. On November 20 and November 26 the 
committee met, and from those two meetings came these ideas 

Mr. Brownson. After the ideas were developed, what was done 
with them? 

Miss RicHarpson. Then I took the ideas from the committee and 
wrote them up in a draft form. I tried to get the procedures cleared 
within TCA; that is, to clear them with the regions. My next step 
was to get acceptance on higher levels within TCA and then the 
participating agencies. They had already indicated their agreement 
in our interagene Vy mee tings. 

Mr. Brownson. Was it cleared by the regions? 

Miss Ricnarpson. Not by all of the regions, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Which regions approved it? 

Miss Ricuarpson. The ADS region and the NEADS region 
approved it; the Institute of Inter-American Affairs region has not 
yet approved it, therefore it has not been cleared within TCA. 

Mr. Brownsown. Is it a case that ILA did not agree or is it a case 
where they just have not done anything about it yet? Has IIA 
signified disagreement, or have they just been apathetic about it? 

Miss Ricuarpson. | oe say, sir, it has not been a case of 
apathy. I have not had an answer officially on that at all, but I 
have contacted the region personally by telephone and I know their 
views to some extent on it. This procedure is certainly not the answer 
to everything, but I think it is a step in the right direction. 

Mr. Brownson. It seems to me the introduction of some sound 
procedure is an answer to something in this confused setup. So far 
[ have not been able to see any procedure at all. In fact, if I were 
writing a recommendation at this stage, myself, and not speaking 
for the committee, I would recommend letting your people in the 
field take care of the selection of these individuals the n re them right 
over here to Agriculture, Commerce, Labor,: and the rest without 
your agency dabbling in the program at all. I cannot see where 
very much has been added to this whole program in the office of the 
TCA here in Washington. 

Do you have a comment, Dr. Judd? 

Mr. Jupp. I merely wanted to ask something that was perhaps 
answered while I was called away to the telephone. She said, as | 
understood it, that she had submitted a recommendation or some 
recommendations for improving these operations; is that true? 

Miss Ricuwarpson. I am sorry. I do not quite understand your 
question. 

Mr. Jupp. A moment ago the chairman asked you if you were 
dissatisfied with the way it was operating and if you had made 
recommendations for improvements, and you said ‘‘yes,’’ you had 

Miss Ricuarpson. Are you still talking about this evaluation, or 
are you speaking of 

Mr. Jupp. I am talking about the evaluation because it is going 
back to that. 

Miss Ricuarpson. Yes. He asked me if I had ever done anything, 
I suppose, to improve or take care of this low percentage, of reports 
and exit interviews of record and I was answering him. 

Mr. Jupp. And you said you had made such recommendations? 

Miss Ricuarpson. I have prepared a draft of a procedure which | 
thought would be helpful. 
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Mr. Jupp. I wonder if we could have a copy of that? I think we 
ought to have a copy of what your recommendations were. 

Mr. Brownson. Dr. Judd makes a unanimous consent request that 
these recommendations be included in the record at this point. Is 
there objection? No response 

Without objection, so ordered. 

(The recommendations referred to are included in the appendix as 
exhibit 31, Draft of Suggested Reports and Followup Procedure 

Mr. Jupp. The next thing is, what happened to the recommenda- 
tions? Did you discuss that while I was on the phone? 

Miss RicHarpson. Yes, sir. Would you like me to repeat it? 

Mr. Jupp. No. I will read it in the record. 

Of course, I must go back to the point that this is just exactly what 
what we were afraid of when we passed the Smith-Mundt Act in 1947. 
While the Smith-Mundt Act is different from the TCA training 
program, yet the principles are much the same. I drafted an amend- 
ment that was put in on the floor of the House to this general effect: 
That wherever the handling of foreign students in this country could 
be carried out by a private agency as efficiently and at no greater cost 
than by a Government agency, it should be done by the private agency. 
What we had in mind was something after World War I when the 
Council on International Education—lI forget the exact name of it 
carried out a program of counseling, advising, and assisting foreign 
students at public expense; and it did an extraordinary job. It did 
these evaluations and kept in touch with the university or the project 
to which the individual was assigned. If he got into trouble or if he 
got lost and did not know his way around and was not getting any- 
thing out of it, then its representative would go in and talk to the 
manager of the project and see if they could not get the trainee into 
more useful contacts. 

Mr. Brownson. Of course, they have two contracts with private 
groups of that type here in Washington. 

Mr. Jt DD. Yes, | know. 

Mr. Brownson. But the whole point we arrive at is that the 
participating agencies are actually preparing the itinerary and routing 
these people around. 

Mr. Jupp. Yes. 

Mr. Brownson. Then we have contracts with these two private 
groups, one for language training and the other for reception in 
Washington. I was trying to discover, in the absence of any evalua- 
tion program, what these twenty-some people we have been talking 
about in TCA have been doing at all. I cannot see what they add 
to the effectiveness of the program to justify their existence. 

Mr. Jupp. Yes. Of course, the kind of contract the Smith-Mundt 
people had with the Council on International Education included this 
evaluation. That was one of the main purposes for it. Not only 
were these agencies responsible for the supervision of the students, 
but it was responsible for their appraisals at the end—the evaluation. 
It seems apparent that was not included in the contracts these folks 
or you had with the private agencies. Is that correct? 

Miss Ricnarpson. No, sir. We have no evaluation contract with 
these two agencies. 

Mr. Jupp. You do not have them do it and you do not do it your 
self in most cases? 
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Miss Ricuarpson. This figure we have read—-+this chart we read 
from—are those people who were in the United States during fiscal 
1951. If we had a chart showing what happened to the fiscal 1952 it 
ual probably be different because there is great improvement in 
this kind of thing. 

The thing I am trying to say is we do have a certain amount of 
evaluation and we do have a certain amount of exit interviews, etc.; 
but there is no uniform procedure. ‘That is the only statement I am 
making. There is no uniform procedure, but there is a lot of it 
being done, and effectively being done, I am sure. 

Mr. Jupp. I do not care whether it is uniform as long as it is done 
and as long as it is in the record so that somebody can find out some- 
thing from it and learn from it. Apparently that is not the case. 
It is not in the record. We do not have that information and we 
cannot evaluate the evaluation. 

Miss Ricuarpson. I would say that it has been improved since 
fiscal 1951. I would certainly feel there are more records on fiscal 
1952 people than fiscal 1951. 

Mr. Jupp. This is a little off the point, but actually this sheet has 
to do with fiscal 1952, you understand. July 1951 to June 1952 is 
fiscal 1952, is it not, and not fiscal 1951. The new fiscal year, which 
begins July 1, is fiseal 1954. 

Miss Ricuarpson. That is right. I am wrong on that. I am 
Sorry. 

Mr. Jupp. So it should be fiscal 1952 in the corner instead of fiscal 
1951. 

Mr. Brownson. I would suggest, Dr. Judd and members of the 
committee, in view of the quorum call that we go over to the floor 
and in the meantime, ask our counsel to go on with question No. 19 
in our absence. This will probably wind up the testimony of Miss 
Richardson. We will call Dr. Mauck immediately after we return 
from the quorum call. 

Mr. Kennetiy. Miss Richardson, is TCA operating uader any 
written set of regulations in the training of foreign nationals? | 
know that the Educational Exchange Service of the United States 
Information Administration, Department of State, has prepared 
two pamphlets; one entitled ‘Consolidated Prospectus and Interim 
Procedures” and another apparently an addendum to that, ‘‘Oppor- 
tunities for Training of Foreign Nationals in the United States 
Government Agencies,’”’ which do enumerate certain procedures to be 
observed apparently by various agencies of the United States Gov- 
ernment in connection with the handling of foreign nationals being 
trained here. 

Do these procedures apply t o TC A, or are the ‘Vv observed by TCA? 

Miss Ricuarpson. Yes. That Consolidated P rospectus was devel- 
oped in IES or originated there at the time that the training operations 
were carried on in IES. 

As I mentioned yesterday, those people did not come to TCA and 
were not physically located in TCA until May of last year. 

Mr. Kenne.iy. But my question is, What relevance have they 
now as far as the activities of TCA in position of coordinator in: this 
field are concerned? 

Miss Ricuarpson. IES had during the past year and subsequent 
to the time that the training people actually came over to TCA, a 
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standards section. This section developed overall procedures—such 
things as training prospectuses—because often what applied to us 
applied to them. ‘TCA supported positions in IES in 1953 for this 
work 

Mr. KenNELLY. The situation as far as your sugge sted set of pro- 
cedures is concerned is that 2 of the 3 re oioni al services have ap} roved 


it, and 1 has not approved it Is that right’ 

Miss Ricwarpson. That is right, sir. And | would want to add 
one thing in here at this time before I forget it. I have in my files 
in very rough form two other documents on a followup after return 
to the field Both are in form of drafts of airgrams. The followup 


procedure is more or less dependent upon the reports and exit inter 

view procedure about which we have been talking. 

Included in appendix as exhibit 32 “Followup Evaluation.” 

Miss Ricnarpson. But the statement is true as you stated it, that 
[ have not been able to clear the reports and exit interview procedure 
with all three regions This draft of a suggested procedure includes 
the technique of having the trainee submit a technical report of his 
training in the United States, following certain guide lines. Part II 
was a questionnaire part of the report which covered the other things 
in his overall experience in the United States other than his technical 
training. 

I feel, and a lot of other people feel too, that there is no point in 
bringing a man to the United States and training him technically and 
having him go back to a very unsatisfactory experience in the United 


States otherwise. This questionnaire covers the orientation he has 
had. The eens was developed by the Evaluation Section of 
[ES in the State Department. It was revised 12 times before agree- 
ment was final, reached. 

At interagency training meetings, these methods have been dis- 
cussed and it was finally agreed that this onditionée Lire was workable, 
had been used, and would be a good technique. The questions may 
seem long, but the questions are designed so that the trainee can 
answer briefly. It was felt it is easier and more economical for 


the trainee to write the answers himself than it would be to have a 
professional interviewer sit down and question him for a lengthy 
period. 

IES, at that time, told me that they would evaluate for TCA 300 
questionnaires per year, which would give us a uniform sort of spot 
check, or cross section of the situation. 

They were not able to evaluate, let us say, 1,500, or 1,200 we might 
get, so we established quotas for the agencies to cover 300. We did 
not have an Evaluation Section in TCA and did not have anyone 
qualified, as far as I know, to do the job of evaluating the question- 
naires. 

One copy of the technical reports part of the report, was to be sent 
over to us in TCA by the participating agency and we were going to 
get it reproduced. I have made arrangements for the reproduc- 
tion. Then three copies would go to the regions. One copy would 
be retained in the man’s file after it had been reviewed by the people 
who were concerned with it in the region. Two copies would go to 
the field; one copy would be sent to the man’s government—if the 
government so wished—and the other copy would be reviewed and 
kept in the field by the TCA mission in the field. 
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This procedure further includes an exit interview to be performed 
by the TCA regional staffs. It sort of left leeway so that each region 
i change its method of performing the exit interview because of 
the difference in organization 

lt was mentioned in this procedure that any pertinent notes would 
be made on the back of the trainee’s card. We have a card in each 
region for each trainee as to the date of his arrival, and various other 
information. 

On the back of that card there is space for notes. We thought that 
would be a good spot to make these notes when he was being inter- 
viewed by the training operations staff. When other people in the 
region interviewed him this procedure suggested that they should 
make a memorandum to the Training Operations Section noting any 
pertinent facts which should go on the card or in the file. 

That is as far as we have gone with this particular procedure. It 
has to be followed now with a followup in the field. 

Mr. Kenne tity. Now these procedures that you are talking about, 
is it true to say that they have been cleared by the committee of 
representatives of the various participating agencies and by two of 
vour regional services and by your office? 

Miss RicHarpson. | would say this: They have not been cleared 
in writing, but we have discussed it. The committee which was 
formed of participating agency representatives were the ones that 
supplied ideas, ane we gave the interagency meeting a report of our 
ideas, and it was generally accepted. We have not, or I have not 
rotten it out of TC A vet to carry it around to the agencies and get 
their final approval on the way it is worded, and that sort of thing. 
If we ever get such a procedure out and get it to the agencies for 
official clearance, perhaps there will be changes, but 1 do not think 
they will be major ones. 

Mr. Kenneuiy. I do not know whether the committee is too inter- 
ested in debating the value of this particular type of procedure. I am 
sure Mr. Cook and his fellow workers in ILAA have probably very good 
and substantive reasons backing their disapproval of these procedures 
but we are particularly interested in why there has been such a delay 
in getting any procedures into effect. 

Now I would like to ask vou this: This agreement you have with 
[ES to evaluate 300 cases per year would be an evaluation of question- 
naires to be filled in by the trainees? 

Miss Ricnarpson. Yes, sir. Now that agreement, again, was 
made informally by one of the evaluation men. 

Mr. Kenneviy. But that is not in effect now? 

Miss RicHarpson. Well, not in effect because we have not specifi- 
cally asked the agencies to get the questionnaires from the trainees. 

Mr. Kenneviy. You will not get the agency to elicit the question- 
naire answers from the trainees until this procedure is approved by the 
Technical Cooperation Administration? 

Miss Ricnarpson. That is right. Because of these meetings and 
discussions there have been a few agencies who have sent over a few 
of them. 

Mr. Kenne.tiy. Whare have they sent them? 

Miss Ricnuarpson. To me, to our office. 

Mr. Kenne.iy. Have you sent them to IES? 
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Miss Ricnarpson. Yes, sir, I have sent about 10 questionnaires 
which have been received by my office since we talked about this to 
IES. They now have them. In addition, technical-training reports 
have been received from seven trainees from the agencies, and I have 
sent them down to the regions after getting them reproduced. 

Mr. Kennevy. Is IES being paid a fee to handle its job? 

Miss Ricuarpson. No; and I am not so sure they can handle it. 
At a meeting the other day one of the men told me, ‘‘We are kind of 
tied up on personnel, but I hope we will be able to do it.” 

They did agree verbally they would do it, and that is what I have 
been working on. 

Mr. Kennetiy. Would you briefly, so the record will be clear, and 
I mean very briefly, just state where in your opinion TCA stands as 
far as getting out some standard set of rules? What remains to be 
done to come up with something, adopting your set or a new set that 
is suggested by ITAA on the basis of its experience? What should be 
done and how long do you think it will take? 

Miss Ricwarpson. I| think if my plan is not a good one in the eyes 
of the ILAA that I should be told so and that a counterplan should 
be suggested. If our office is to have the responsibility, then we 
should take into consideration the counterplan or suggestions and try 
to clear it again. 

Mr. Kennetiy. What persons should take into consideration the 
procedures being considered to be put into effect? 

Miss Ricuarpson. The Director of Technical Training. I cleared 
this procedure with Dr. Sorenson to be sure that he was agreeable to 
it, and I should think that the Director of Education and Technical 
Trainiog should make the decisions. If he has difficulty making the 
decision then it should be made elsewhere. 

Mr. Kenneuuy. Does the director of your office have the authority 
to make the decision unilaterally, or must there be agreement among 
the three regional services before he can suggest the set of rules to the 
Administrator for clearance? 

Miss Ricuarpson. I am not quite clear myself as to how far the 
authority of the Director of Education and Technical Training goes 
and I believe Mr. Mauck would be better able to answer that. 

Mr. Kennewuuy. Did you discuss the relationship of TCA with any 
nongovernmental organization in connection with this training of 
foreign nationals? 

Miss Ricnoarpson. Do you mean like the Washington Interna- 
tional Center or the American Language Center? 

Mr. Kenneuy. Or any industrial group or management councils 
or any types of training organizations that do handle this work? 
Does TCA have any contracts or other agreements for training with 
such other nongovernmental organizations? 

Miss Ricuarpson. Yes; TCA has contracts, and I believe Mr. 
Betts has copies of those contracts. The only two contracts that I 
have been handling personally are the two with the American Lan- 
guage Center and the Washington International Center. TCA does 
have contracts with colleges and some other organizations, I am sure, 
but I am not prepared to comment on them too fully because I have 
not worked on them. 

Mr. Kennevry. In connection with that type of contract with a 
college or university, if a trainee comes here then he is handled only 
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y TCA and that college or university, and not by a Government 
gency Other than TCA? 

Miss Ricuarpson. There are times when that happens. I can give 
you one example whereby a group of trainees are going to receive some 
raining at Michigan State College during the summer. They will 
not be coming through any participating agency at all. These 
students are actually in the United States now and are graduating 
from colleges at this time. They have been selected because the fields 
they happen to be studying in are fields that are pertinent to their 
country-development program. They will attend this training sem- 
inar and when they go home they will have further specialized training 
and identification with and can participate in the point 4 in their 
countries. That is an example of where an agency is not involved 
at all. 

Mr. Kenne iy. Do you have any questions, Mr. Mountain? 

Mr. Mounrain. Miss Richardson, to make some summary state- 
ments on this evaluation problem; is it true that there are no written 
directives issued by TCA to their subordinate agencies or to the 
participating agencies on this matter of evaluation? 

Miss Ricwarpson. Yes, sir; no uniform procedure in form of a 
directive. 

Mr. Mounrain. It is also true, I believe, that you did write one in 
March, a suggested plan for carrying out this evaluation. This is the 
one we are going to have a copy of for our record, is that correct? 

Miss Ricuarpson. Did you say March? 

Mr. Mounrain. I believe it was in March; was it not? 

Miss Ricuarpson. No. Actually it was written before March; 
I think it was written in January. Actually it was finalized in January 
and the first part of February. 

Mr. Movunrain. It wasn’t circulated to the subordinate elements 
within TCA about that date? 

Miss RicHaRDSON. One date record I do remember is that it was sent 
to the Institute of Inter-American Affairs on the 25th of February. 
It had been previously cleared before that with the other areas. 

Mr. MounralIn. So that something in excess of 3 months have 
passed without action as far as clearing this procedure and putting it 
into effect or rejecting it is concerned, is that correct? 

Miss Ricuarpson. I believe that Mr. Cook, when he talks to you 
today, can probably clarify that point more. I can say that I have 
received no official comment on it other than the comments that we 
have passed to each other on the telephone when I have called him 
about it. 

Mr. Mounraln. It is true, is it not, that over 3 months have passed 
and there is no directive, this one or any other? 

Miss RicHarpson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mountain. Has any alternative plan been submitted? 

Miss Ricuarpson. I have not seen an alternative plan, although 
I have heard that the ILAA region is developing a plan which they 
consider a better one, probably. This is all again not of record. I 
think I did talk to Mr. Cook at a dinner not long ago and he said he 
had some ideas on it and was going to get them organized and we 
would talk about it later, but I haven’t talked to him since then, 

Mr. Mountain. However, it is true that within official channels 
there is no alternative plan of record with you peole? 

Miss RicHarpson. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Mounrarn. Is it also true that this matter has been under 
consideration at least since Nove mber of last year, through the medium 
of this interagency committee? 

Miss RicHarpson. Yes, si 

Mr. Mountarn. Do-you Sacto of any earlier consideration which 
was given to this matter? 

Miss Ricwarpson. Yes, sir, and this is already in the record. It 
was back in about April or may of last year that Dr. Sorenson had sug- 
gested a staffing pattern for his office to include a staff for evaluation, 
so it has been thought about and it has been constantly thought of, 
but there has not been too much actually officially and uniformly done. 

Mr. Mounrarn. I wanted to make clear on what date Dr. Sorenson 
made this suggestion. 

Miss Ricuarpson. I will have to check my files to get the dates. 

Mr. Mountatn. Would it be fair to say that consideration has been 
given to this matter as far back as March or the early part of 1952, 
these statements of Dr. Sorenson’s at about that time, and it has been 
given further consideration in an interagency meeting in about 
November of 1952, and that was in March or the early a of this 
year, a proposed procedure has been in the hands of your agency and 
those two others who are concerned with this problem, sal: ‘that as of 
this date there is yet no directive out which establishes the procedure? 

Miss Ricuarpson. I would say that is true, sir. 

Mr. Mountatn. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kenne.iy. My attention has been directed to an unclassified 
point 4 agency memorandum dated January 22, 1952, concerning the 
subject “the training of foreign technicians under the point 4 pro- 
gram.’ This was issued by Jonathan Bingham, Acting Adminis- 
trator, Technical Cooperation Administration. 

Are you familiar with that particular document? 

Miss Ricnarpson. That is No. 67? 

Mr. KENNELLY. Yes. 

Miss Ricnarpson. I sent it over to vour committee, I believe. 
I think I have a copy of it. You go ahead and maybe I can find 
while you are talking. 

Mr. Kenne iy. I wanted to know whether you are familiar with it. 

Miss RicHarpson. Yes, sir, that document was the first thing |] 
think I read when I came to the Technical Cooperation Administration. 
[am familiar with it. It was the document I mentioned when I spoke 
to you folks over at TCA the other day. 

Mr. ees Would you say that this document was in the 
anon of a directive or a pre liminary exposition of the Technical 

oe sen Administration’s relationship to participating agencies, 
just how would you describe it? 

" Miss RicHarpson. | would describe that document as a statement 
of policy of what we expected, or what the general understanding was. 
I would think that following that, in order to carry out policy, one 
would have to give directives. 

Mr. Kennetuy. Yes, I notice it makes some suggestions and says, 
in part 2, paragraph 11, that [reading]: 

In neariy all cases, the Technical Cooperation Administration relies upon 


specialized United States Government agencies (Department of Agriculture, 
Federal Security Agency, ete.) to perform the following functions— 
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and then lists a number of things, including providing evaluation of 
trainee work in the United States and cooperating in a followup 
program designed to maintain professional interest. 

However, | think your description of it is probably accurate be- 
cause I notice in part 1, paragraph 17, the statement [reading]: 

We recognize that one of the most important aspects of any training or exchange 
program is that involving reporting on and evaluating the training, maintaining 
contacts after the return, and evaluating the practical results some months and 
vears afterward. TCA is now working on this group of problems in cooperation 

ith other agencies and other offices in the Department, and will be issuing 

commendations shortly. Meanwhile, any staff member with ideas on this sub 
ject is invited to contribute them. 

So it appears that back on January 22, 1952, that while there had 
been a general policy statement and pretty much agreement on the 
fact that certain standardized rules should be put into effect to 
coordinate this program, specific recommendations as to how this 
should be done had not been issued and at this date you still do not 
have a formal directive on it. 

But it is true, Miss Richardson, in fairness, isn’t it, that some of the 
regional services of the Technical Cooperation Administration have 
been doing many of the things that would be covered by such 
directive? 

Miss Ricuarpson. Oh, very definitely. 

Mr. Kennetiy. The ITAA, and I understand Mr. Pierce’s section 
have been attempting evaluation in the field 

Miss RicHarpson. Yes, sir, and at the present time as was formerly 
discussed, the mission in India is undertaking an evaluation program 
of returned trainees. I believe Miss Wakefield can give vou specific 
information on that. 

Mr. Kennetiy. While there is pretty much agreement on what 
should be done, with some differences as to whether or not specific 
things, such as questionnaires on trainees should be received, never- 
theless what we are waiting for is some directive from the Technical 
Cooperation Administration to support, in writing, its position as the 
coordinator under the law = these programs 

Miss RicHarpson. Yes, si 

Mr. Kennevuy. And we can also agree that until there is such a 
directive that we cannot rely upon the participating agencies to handle 
trainees in a uniform manner. 

Miss RicHarpson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Berrs. On the question of the LES relationship, Miss Richard- 
son said that we did not have a contract, or were not reimbursing 
them. During the current fiscal vear we have reimbursed IES for 
six administrative support jobs in the total ITA setup for support 
rendered by that agency to the Technical Cooperation Administration. 

Miss Ricuarpson. That does not include evaluation, however. 

Mr. Berrs. No. 

Miss Riu HARDSON. We did not vive jobs or money for evaluation 
purposes. That was for receptions and standards. 

Mr. Berts. That is right. 

Miss Ricuarpson. That is the point I wanted to bring out 

Mr. Kenneuiy. Thank you, Miss Richardson. 

Mr. Brownson and the rest of the committee had to answer the 
quorum call and they asked that after Miss Richardson had finished 
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her testimony we recess briefly at which time, if they get through on 
time, we will hear from Mr. Mauck. 

The chairman has advised me that the members will be unable to 
return because of important amendments under consideration on the 
floor of the House. Therefore, the meeting will be recessed until 
2 o'clock this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 11:44 a. m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
at 2:27 p. m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(Thereupon, at 2:27 p. m. of the same day, the proceedings were 
resumed. ) 

Mr. Brownson. The meeting of the International Operations Sub- 
committee of the House Committee on Government Operations will 
come to order. 

The first witness this afternoon will be Dr. Willfred Mauck. Will 
you please step forward, Dr. Mauck. I don’t believe you have been 
sworn for this hearing, have you? 

Mr. Mavuck. No, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Do you solemnly swear that the testimony which 
you are about to present before this committee will be the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Mavck. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Will you please be seated and give your full name, 
your present position, and the length of time you have had it to the 
reporter, please. 


TESTIMONY OF DR. WILLFRED 0. MAUCK, ACTING DIRECTOR, 
EDUCATION AND TECHNICAL TRAINING STAFF, TECHNICAL 
COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Mavuck. My name is Willfred Otto Mauck. I am Acting 
Director of the Education and Technical Training Staff of the Tech- 
nical Cooperation Administration, a position which I have held for 
about 8 days. I am also the Director of the Division of Education 
of the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, a position which I have 
held since about 1946. 

Mr. Brownson. Do you have any additions, amendments or cor- 
rections concerning the testimony of Miss Richardson. 

Mr. Mauckx. Well, I think there is a great deal that will come out 
as you question me with respect to specific facts. I have not made 
any notes as to specific corrections | would make because I hoped 
that would come out in the questioning. There may be some with 
respect to evaluation and so forth. 


STRUCTURE OF COORDINATION 


Mr. Brownson. What is your reaction concerning the possibility 
of centrally coordinating the training program, eliminating the three 
regional offices? 

You have the regional office of the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs, the regional office of the Near East and African Development 
Service and a regional office of the Asia Development Service. Do 
you feel that this arrangement as at present adds anything, or would 
one training coordination center for the whole program be better? 
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Mr. Mauck. My opinion is that the training should remain in the 
egional offices. The reason is that training is not really a separate 
activity at all but it is something which is so closely and intimately 
elated to the field program that T believe that those who are respon- 
in le for the conduct of the field program can be really more effective 
n carrying out the training. 

Mr. Brownson. These agency people whom we have with us today, 
Mr. Cook, Mr. Pierce, and Miss Wakefield, are all chiefs of training 

divisions of these separate regional departments, aren’t they? 

Mr. Mauck. Ina sense, but I can speak with more certainty of my 
own regional organization of the Institute of Inter-American Affairs. 

Mr. Cook’s office and the program office has been having general 
responsibility for coordinating training plans and specifications and 
so forth so far as the ILAA is concerned. The actual work is directly 
supervised by the functional division of the ILAA, so that Mr.Cook’s 
position in the Institute is also, to a considerable extent, that of a 
coordinator and not as an actual physical director of the training. 

Dr. Brownson. You say Dr. Cook, has been coordinating all these 
programs and yet this morning we presented and introduced into 

evidence a chart that indicates there has been very little evaluation 
done, there has been very little follow through of the re ports of the 
agencies, there have been a minimum of exit interviews, a minimum 
of statistics on orientation and language training. It looks to me 
that this coordinating has broken down. 

Mr. Mauck. I believe that there does need to be a great deal more 
done with regard to this, but I do wish to give my opinion that there 
has been a great deal more in the way of “evaluation, in the w ay of 
exit interviews, in the way of issuing at least piecemeal procedures, 
that is with regard to regional divisions than has been brought out 
heretofore in the testimony. 

The great weakness is the weakness in the system of records. For 
example, I happen to know that there is a great mass, or perhaps | 
should say that there are several masses of evaluation material but 
they are not collected in one place. Some of the evaluation is carried 
on by means of exit interviews and some of those evaluative reports 
are at least evaluative interviews by the training agency themselves. 
Sometimes they are done by the regional officers or the functional 
divisions in the Institute, but the weakness is in the record which 
we can show for a constant and uniform method of presenting those 
evaluations. 

Mr. Brownson. How many people, Dr. Mauck, do you have 
under your supervision in your new position as acting administrator? 

Mr. Mauck. I believe there are now five. 

Mr. Brownson. Where are you on this chart which you have 
provided us? It is the Office of the Administrator. 

Mr. Mauck. Well, I am attached to that office but if you will 
look on the left and go down the line you will see it here. 

Mr. Brownson. You are in this spot right now? 

Mr. Mauckx. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. How many people do you have in your direct 
staff now? 

Mr. Mauck. We have four, besides myself. 

Mr. Brownson. A total of five in the staff? 
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Mr. Mauckx. Yes, sir; that includes the secretary and stenographer. 

Mr. Brownson. That is the education and training staff under the 
Assistant Administrator for programs? 

Mr. Mavcx. Yes, sir; and I should like to explain because I know 
some of the questions which Miss Richardson felt she was not in a 
position to answer, that that education and training staff does not 
have line authority. It is advisory to the Assistant Administrator 
and through him to the Administrator himself. 

Mr. Brownson. Then I notice there is another staff underneath 
on health and sanitation, one above labeled agriculture and natural 
resources, one on housing, one on industry and commerce, one on 
manpower and community services, and one on public administration. 

Mr. Mauck. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. If a student were to be sent from a foreign country 
to take a course in agriculture, would he be of more concern to your 
education and training staff or to the agricultural and natural-re- 
sources staff, or is there a coordination of the activities there? 

Mr. Maucx. The relationship in that case would be this, he would 
be brought as a trainee of one of the regional offices. For example, 
if he comes from Peru, he would come under one of the representa- 
tives in the field of agriculture in the far lower right hand corner of 
the chart, the division on agricultural and natural resources of the 
ITAA. 

Mr. Brownson. In other words, all the action takes place down 
here? 

Mr. Maucx. That is right. 

Mr. Brownson. You are only policy people? 

Mr. Mavuck. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. And as one of the policy people, it is your recom- 
mendation that the action part of this program remain segregated 
into three different geographical areas from which the students come? 

Mr. Maucx. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. I wonder, since you are in the policy level office, 
if you could provide us with the job descriptions for the program staff 
positions of each one of these three regional area officials. 

Mr. Mauck. I am quite sure we can obtain that for you. 

Mr. Brownson. I wish you would supply that to the counsel. | 
ask unanimous consent that these job analyses may be included in 
the record at this point or whatever other point counsel may deter- 
mine is most appropriate. Without objection, so ordered. 

(See appendix, exhibit 33 Job Descriptions of Area Service Program 
Officers. ) 

Mr. Brownson. Is the program office where this training activity 
is directed? 

Mr. Mauck. There is where it is coordinated in each of the 
regional offices. 

Mr. Brownson. They are the action end of the training program 
so far as the Technical Cooperation Administration is concerned. 
Of course, the training is conducted by the participating agency and 
not by TCA, at all. 

Mr. Mauckx. That is right. It is through the office that the 
activity authorizations move. 

Mr. Brownson. You have a Program Branch underneath and an 
Education and Training Branch. Which branch is the one working 
with foreign technical trainees? 
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Mr. Mavuck. Pardon me. What was that question again? 

Mr. Brownson. Under the Near East and African Development 
Service, we have a Program Branch up here, and then down here we 
have an Education and Training Branch. Which of those is the 
appropriate branch for us to look into in connection with this student 
activity? 

Mr. Mavucx. Unfortunately, I am not as familiar with the internal 
organization of the Near East and African Development Service as | 
should be, and I would have to ask Mr. Pierce that question. 

Mr. Brownson. I can see it would be quite difficult to understand 
the chart of a region other than vour own because each one of these 
three regions is organized on a different basis. 

Mr. Mavuck. Yes, sir; it is. It is under Education and Training, 
| understand. That is the answer, apparently, that comes from 
Mr. Pierce. 

Mr. Brownson. Let us get the job descriptions of Richard F 
Cook, and under him Wesley McCann, and Chauncey O. Rowe, aad 
then Edward R. Pierce and under him Walter O. Olsen, and then 
Miss Lohva Wakefield and Haldore Hanson, and I would also like 
the job description on Miss Alden Richardson and the job that Dr. 
Sorenson had. That is the job you now have as Acting Chief? 

Mr. Maucx. Yes, sir; we can supply those job deseriptions. 

Mr. Brownson. I] ask unanimous consent that the job descriptions 
just requested may be placed in the record at this point or at such 
point as the staff may deem appropriate. Without objection, so 
ordered. 

(See appendix, exhibit 34: Job Descriptions of Education and 
Training Staff Officers. ) 

Mr. Brownson. How many people are represented by this whole 
chart? What is the overall personnel strength in the Office of the 
Administrator? Do you happen to know? 

Mr. Mavcx. No, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. I wonder if you could find out for me? 

Mr. Mauck. Yes, sir. 

(See exhibit 36 in the appendix.) 

Mr. Brownson. I am interested because I have never seen so few 
people divided into such a complex setup. As an Army G-—1 staff 
officer who used to make up tables of organization for higher head 
quarters, I take my hat off to whoever made this up because they 
have undoubtedly gotten more categories out of less people than | 
had believed possible with apparent confusion of lines of responsibility 
that is just short of amazing. 

In your opinion, what authority does the Technical Cooperation 
Administration have to coordinate the activities of participating 
agencies, in regard to the training of foreign students in this country? 

Mr. Maucx. I believe the Technical Cooperation Administration 
has the authority to decide on the policy with respect to Technical 
Cooperation Administration trainees who are, of course, only a part 
of the people who are here under the training program. 

Mr. Brownson. How has that authority been exercised? 

Mr. Maucx. I should say that this is a matter which is in process 
of development. It takes some time, as you may have noticed in the 
various elements which make up the Technical Cooperation Adminis- 
tration training program, and many of them were formerly connected 
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with different agencies. Each had its own procedures and methods. 
It takes quite a while to get those together, pick out the best principles, 
the best elements in each and try to combine them into something 
which seems to be the most satisfactory kind of procedure for the 
Technical Cooperation Administration. 

Mr. Brownson. Actually, Dr. Mauck, when you get involved in a 
problem concerning an agricultural trainee, don’t you ordinarily find 
that the Department of Agriculture is a rather large, formidable and 
well entrenched organization to bump into when your ideas differ 
from theirs? 

Mr. Mauck. Yes, sir; and that is one of the difficulties that we are 
constantly up against, as each agency has its own procedures and has 
very good reasons for them, naturally. These procedures must con- 
stantly be looked over, with the possibility of making improvements. 
We are doing that and expect to continue to do it. 

Mr. Brownson. How long has the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs been in this picture? 

Mr. Mauck. Since 1942. 

Mr. Brownson. And you have been with the I1AA since when? 

Mr. Mauck. Since 1942 except for a period of about 1 year when I 
was loaned to the Institute of International Education. 

Mr. Brownson. Would you render your own personal opinion for 
the committee as to whether ILAA was able to discharge its responsi- 
bilities in a better fashion when it operated in a more independent 
area than since it has been brought into the agency? 

Mr. Mavuck. That is a rather complex matter, Mr. Chairman, and 
| don’t know that I want to answer off the cuff. I should say that in 
some respects I believe we could operate more effectively when we 
were independent. There are other matters in which I believe the 
additional power and the united support has made our operations 
more successful. 

Mr. Brownson. In the old days, you did not have all these par- 
ticipating agencies, standing by? 

Mr. Mauck. No, sir. We did, however, in those former days 
frequently use the resources of our now participating agencies to assist 
us in the conduct of our program. 

Mr. Brownson. Was there any bookkeeping transaction at that 
time like there are now? Transactions where personnel in other 
agencies are charged against your payroll on a man-year basis? 

Mr. Mauck. I am afraid I cannot answer that. 

Mr. Brownson. When we are talking about the relative merits of 
having the three regional or area organizations as approved to creating 
one centralized training organization, isn’t it true that the participating 
agencies are always just the same regardless of the area from which 
the trainee comes? 

Mr. Mavck. Yes, I think that is probably true, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. In this case then we have three separate agencies 
within your agency, all contacting these participating agencies 
separately, don’t we? 

Mr. Maucx. Yes, I think there is that possibility and I think it is 
entirely possible that a single channel of communication might be 
worked out. That might be very well done without destroying the 
autonomy of the regional organization on making the final decision 
of what to do. 
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Mr. Brownson. We are talking about the problem of control? 

Mr. Mauck. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Do you feel that the big administrative problem 
in controlling your student-training program is a problem that is 
largely overseas or that is largely here in the United States? 

Mr. Mavckx. It has to be in combination. I think that the pro- 
cedure has to be something like this: that the estimates on the num- 
ber of trainees, the kind of trainees that need to come to the United 
States must come originally from a recommendation in the field. 
That has to be worked over in Washington, looked over, budget- 
wise, to see whether those requests can be met, and if not they must 
be cut. But when the trainee is in the United States there is nothing 
the field can do about it. Im my opinion in every case, their training 
ought to be related to the field program for which they are being 
trained, and those people in the field should be responsible for them 

Mr. Brownson. But the people responsible for that program are 
out in the field? 

Mr. Mavucx. Yes, but nevertheless, the people in Washington are 
responsible to the Administrator for seeing that those programs are 
carried out. 

Mr. Brownson. Let’s trace the procedure briefly to emphasize the 
point which I am trying to develop. The international center group 
or your American-language center group goes down and meets this 
man at the train? 

Mr. Mauck. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. At that point it doesn’t make any difference 
where he came from except his language difficulty? 

Mr. Mavucx. Yes, si 

Mr. Brownson. And you bring him in and put him through an 
orientation course and possibly a language course under contract and 
he is taken to the department downtown. If your system worked 
perfectly, the participating department would start him out on an 
itinerary which had been prepared and approved by the country from 
which he came so that he would get the type of information that would 
fit into their needs. 

Once that is done it is the same whether he comes from India, 
Afghanistan, Bolivia, or Peru. 

Mr. Mavuckx. The actual exchange of information with respect to 
an individual trainee has to vary according to the progress of the 
trainee. It is almost never possible for a perfect itinerary to be 
drawn and sent to the field and then carried out as given. 

Mr. Brownson. And yet the figures submitted this morning indi- 
cate that your people in the Technical C ooperation Ac ministration 
don’t know anything about where the man is and what he is doing 
after he gets here. It is strictly an agency problem at the present 
time, so under the tripartite system it simply isn’t working. You 
have an administrative superstructure that isn’t accomplishing very 
much, if anything. 

Mr. Mauckx. If so, that comes as a surprise to me in my first week 
in office, because with regard to the trainees of the regional offices, 
with which I am most familiar, we know where our trainees are and 
what they are doing. 

Mr. Brownson. | hope you do now, but this report which is the 
most recent information that I have been able to secure is for the 
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fiscal year 1952, ending in June of 1952. This is just about a year ago. 
TCA only knew where 16 percent of their trainees were. There were 
itineraries on 16 percent of them. On the other 84 percent you appar- 
ently did not have any information. 

Mr. Mavex. I don’t think that quite reflects the case, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Brownson. These are the files out of the agency. 

Mr. Mavuex. Yes, I know, but those are the files on specific individ- 
ual records which you have from the file. But there again I must 
admit that within the ITAA there is also a difference. The Divisions of 
Health and Agriculture and Government Administration and 
Technical Services are necessarily farming out their trainees to parti- 
cipating agencies. The Division of Education, on the other hand, 
handles its trainees directly. So there is a difference within the 
Institute with respect to a precise day-to-day knowledge of where 
they are. 

Mr. Brownson. Of course the training department over here on 
the chart looks as if the coordinating program cuts across the parti- 
cipating agencies, then it cuts across countries from a given area. 
Your problem appears to be more of an agency coordination problem 
than one of field coordination. 

Your field workers select the trainees and I have heard nothing to 
indicate that you are not hitting a pretty good level of selection, so 
it looks as if your problem is centered in TCA in the United States 
within this trips irtite setup. 

Do you think you have enough authority in the Technical Coopera- 
tion Administration to coordinate the activities of the participating 
agencies in their fields of training? 

Mr. Mauckx. You mean with respect to the authority of my staff 
or the Technical Cooper: ation Administration authority with respect 
to participating agencies? 

Mr. Brownson. In the first place, does the Technical Cooperation 
Administration as an entire agency have enough authority, and 
secondly, within the Technical Cooperation Administration does 
your staff as an internal unit have enough authority? 

Mr. Mavcx. I would say with regard to the Technical C Ropeneon 
Administration vis-a-vis the participating agencies, that is a legal 
matter. 

Mr. Brownson. Can you tell me whether you have a considered 
opinion? We are legislators. We are interested in knowing whether 
you think you have enough authority in the Technical Cooperation 
Administration, in your relationships with the participating agencies, 
to put your program across smoothly and efficiently. 

Mr. Mavucx. My impression is that we have, but I am not prepared 
to speak on the legal authority we have. 

With respect to the education and training staff within the Tech- 
nical Cooperation Administration, I believe we have the authority 
we ought to have. 

Mr. Brownson. Then you do have all the authority you need in 
dealing with Education, Labor and Commerce? 

Mr. Mavckx. I believe we have all the authority which the Educa- 
tional and Training Staff need, which is purely an advisory function. 

Mr. Brownson. Who is the acting end of it? You are the advisory 
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end. Are these three regional desks down here the functioning end 
of it? 

Mr. Mauck. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. I would like to ask Mr. Richard F. Cook whether, 
as far as the ILAA is concerned, he thinks that at this level you have 
sufficient authority in dealing with the participating agencies to put 
over this program effectively? 

Mr. Cook. Are you looking at the regional system? 

Mr. Brownson. I have been told that this is the action level and 
accomplishes things. 

Mr. Coox. May I make one preliminary statement first? 

Mr. Brownson. Surely. 

Mr. Cook. First of all, the authority is vested in the Administrator 
of the Technical Cooperation Administration. His staff, the group 
to the left including the Education and Training Staff, advises the 
Administrator on the policies, the procedures, the overall program 
development which should be followed. The Administrator then has 
the line authority, direct authority over the three assistant 
administrators. 

Mr. Brownson. But I want to know who does it? Obviously the 
Administrator asks the man “Who took care of the students we got 
from Peru?” 

Mr. Cook. The Administrator and the Assistant Administrator in 
each one of these groups and, at present, the ILAA does have sufficient 
authority. 

Mr. Brownson. Do you have sufficient authority in dealing with 
Agriculture, Labor, and Commerce to accomplish your objectives? 

Mr. Cook. To accomplish the objectives of our particular program 
I think we do. 

Mr. Brownson. That is just what I want to know. Thank you. 

Now, I would like to ask the same question of Edward R. Pierce, 
the head of the Training Branch of the Near East and African De- 
velopment Service. 

Mr. Epwarp R. Pierce. I wonder if I could be specific on that. 
Could we take the case of Mr. Mereb? 

Mr. Brownson. Yes. 

Mr. Prerce. Do you mean do I have the authority to change his 
program? 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Mereb was brought over here to get certain 
training which was worked out by your field office in Lebanon, train- 
ing that would fit him into farm community leadership and train him 
in the type of agriculture in which he was engaged in Lebanon. After 
he got over here, did your office and the Technical Cooperation Ad- 
ministration as a whole have sufficient authority in dealing with the 
Department of Agriculture to make sure that the objectives that you 
and your field people in Lebanon agreed were correct were carried out. 

Mr. Pierce. Yes; I think so. I think we do. 

Mr. Brownson. You think you do? 

Mr. Mavuck. Supposing they have not agreed with the itinerary 
made out by the Department of Agriculture whether we would have 
the authority to insist on a change. 

Mr. Brownson. Yes. 

Mr. Pierce. After Agriculture showed that they had done that, we 
have the authority to demand a change. 
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Mr. Brownson. Have you demanded those changes in the past? 

Mr. Pierce. Yes; we have. 

Mr. Brownson. And you have gotten them? 

Mr. Prerce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Thank you very much. Now I would like to ask 
Miss Lohva Wakefield, the Chief of the Asia Development Service, 
whether that is the same situation that prevails in the ADS. 

Miss Lounva WAKEFIELD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Thank you. At this point in the record I ask 
unanimous consent to include section 405 of the Act for International 
Development which deals with the authority of the Technical Co- 
operation Administration in this realm. Without objection, so 
ordered. 

(Sec. 405 is as follows:) 


Sec. 405. The President is authorized to plan, undertake, administer, and 
execute bilateral technical cooperation programs carried on by any United States 
Government agency and, in so doing 

(a) To coordinate and direct existing and new technical cooperation 
programs 

b) To assist other interested governments in the formulation of programs 
for the balanced and integrated development of the economic resources and 
productive capacities of economically underdeveloped areas. 

c) To receive, consider, and review reports of joint commissions set up 
as provided in section 410 of this title. 

(d) To make, within appropriations made available for the purpose, ad- 
vances and grants in aid of technical cooperation programs to any person, 
corporation, or other body of persons or to any foreign government or foreign 
government agency. 

(e) To make and perform contracts or agreements in respect of technical 
cooperation programs on behalf of the United States Government with any 
person, corporation, or other body of persons however designated, whether 
within or without the United States, or with any foreign government or 
foreign government agency: Provided, That with respect to contracts or 
agreements which entail commitments for the expenditure of funds appro- 
priated pursuant to the authority of this title, such contracts or agreements, 
within the limifs of appropriations or contract authorizations hereafter made 
available may, subject to any future action of the Congress, run for not to 
exceed three years in any one case 

(f) To provide for printing and binding outside the continental limits of 
the United States, without regard to section 11 of the Act of March 1, 1919 
(44 U.S. C. 111). 

g) To provide for the publication of information made available by the 
joint commissions referred to in section 410, and from other sources, regarding 
resources, opportunities for private investment capital, and the need for 
technical knowledge and skill in each participating country. 

Mr. Brownsown. Is it true that in your particular case as a member 
of this education and training staff, although you are a part of the 
advisory staff of the Administrator, and so indicated on the chart, 
you have not been delegated full authority by the Administrator to 
coordinate these activities? 

Mr. Mavcx. I have never seen the delegation of authority, sir, 
if there has been such. My understanding, however, is that the 
authority of the education and training staff is not line authority. 
We cannot give directives to the program and training staff of the 
regional offices, but our job is that of trying to see to it that their 
ideas are coordinated and that principles and procedures are decided 
upon and then if they are not, if there is a failure to so do, my under- 
standing is that the education and training staff does not have au- 
thority to make a decision and issue it as a directive but to advise 
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the Assistant Administrator of TCA and make our recommendation 
and then await his instructions. 

Mr. Brownson. And the Assistant Administrator has the line 
authority to enforce the recommendations? 

Mr. Mavck. Yes, sir; he does that, of course, through the Deputy 
Administrator for the regional office 

Mr. Brownson. Is that the way it was operated under Dr. 
Sorenson? 

Mr. Mavck. That is my understanding; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Miss Ric hardson, is that the way it operated 
under Dr. Sorenson, or did Dr. Sorenson believe that he had dele- 
gated authority to operate himself? 

Miss Ricnarpson. I would like, rather than give my personal 
opinion on - to read to you something that is an unofficial docu- 
ment which I read yesterday, but I will repeat it. This document 
was prepared ‘i our office, by Dr. Sorenson, in trying to establish 
on positions in our office, which was sent to personnel to assist him 

1 job descriptions and grades. This is an unofficial document but 
was dictated by Dr. Sorenson at the time 

Mr. Brownson. I am confused about the definition of an unofficial 
written directive. 

Miss Ricnarpson. It is not a directive but is a document Dr. 
Sorenson dictated in trying to clarify for personnel what our job was. 

Mr. Brownson. Did personnel accept it? 

Miss RicuHarpson. | presume they did. They classified our jobs 
and gave us the grades accordingly. 

Mr. Brownson. Then why is it unofficial? 

Miss Ricuarpson. It is unofficial in that it is a memorandum that 
Dr. Sorenson gave to personnel in helping them classify our jobs. So 
it is not an official Technical Cooperation Administration document 
but an outline of responsibility so that personnel could classify and 
write up our job descriptions. 

It says [reading]: 

The Director and his professional associates are also the staff arm of the Admin- 
istrator for the training of foreign nationals selected for technical training in this 
country and abroad. To this end the staff will be responsible for the develop- 
ment and installation of common standards and procedures for the programing, 
selection, reception, orientation, supervision, evaluation, and followup of such 
foreign technicians. 

This is out of context. It is just a paragraph. I think that this 
is the best thing that we have to go on. 

Mr. Brownson. I ask unanimous consent that the unofficial docu- 
ment may be included in the record at this point. Without objection, 
SO ordered. 

Miss Ricuarpson. You have a copy of this, I believe. 

Mr. Brownson. The staff will check with you before you leave to 
be sure that we have copies of the material that has been requested. 

(Unofficial document referred to above is racluded as exhibit 35.) 


Eexarsir 35 
TECHNICAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 
DESIGNATION OF RESPONSIBILITIES IN THE TRAINING PROGRAM 


1. The Education Staff and the Foreign Technicians Services Staff are hereby 
combined to form the Education and Technical Training Staff. 
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2. The Director of the Education Staff is designated director of the recon- 
stituted staff unit 

3. Education and Technical Training Staff. The competence of the Education 

1 Technical Training Staff covers both Education and Training matters: 
a) The Education and Technical Training Staff advises the administrator on 
all aspects of the Point 4 program directly related to the substantive field of 
education. In this function the staff maintains close liaison with the Office of 
Education, the International Information Administration, private educational 
institutions, and international agencies including the United Nations and the 
Organization of American States. The subject matter of chief concern includes 
the various components of fundamental education and teacher training involving 
primary, secondary, university, adult, and vocational education. The Director 
and his associates work closely with the Education and Technical Training Staff 
members in ADS, NEADS and IIAA for purposes of ensuring over-all conform- 
ance of the Point 4 program in this substantive field to common objectives and 
standards of effectiveness 

(b) The Director and his professional associates are also the staff arm of the 
Administrator for the training of foreign nationals selected for technical training 
in this country and abroad. To this and the staff will be responsible for the 
development and installation of common standards and procedures for the pro- 
gramming, selection, reception, orientation, supervision, evaluation, and follow-up 
of such foreign technicians. 

The Education and Technical Training Staff is specifically responsible for (1) 
evaluation in cooperation with the regional services of the training of foreign 
technicians from Point 4 cooperating countries done by the participating agen- 
cies either in the sense of exercising a control of the training agencies’ own eval- 
uative programs or conducting such evaluation directly, or both; (2) evaluation 
of the reception and orientation carried out by the training agencies and/or 
provided by agencies under contract; (3) establishing closer relationships between 
the foreign embassies, international agencies etc.; (4) coordination through regular 
meetings of the heads of the operating sections, the training operations of ADS, 
NEADS and IIAA; (5) developing and coordinating an insurance coverage 
program for trainees: (6) serving as the central point of contact in the United 
States government for individuals, organizations and other governmental and 
inter-governmental agencies interested in the training of foreign technicians from 
the underdeveloped countries: (7) responsibility for the preparation and inter 
pretation of the training sections of the various volumes of the TCA Manual: 
(8) surveying the facilities of existing and potential training centers and identify- 
ing needs for which new centers are needed: and (9) planning, calling, and con- 
ducting regular and special meetings of representatives of the participating 
agencies to the end that training problems common to two or more of same may 
be analyzed and resolved with a maximum of inter-agency esprit de corps and 
cooperation. 

4. The Training, Operations Staff and Country Branch Chiefs in ADS, NEADS, 
and ITAA are responsible for reeommending policy and procedural changes to 
the Education and Technical Training Staff and for cooperating with that staff 
in a program of standardizing policies and procedures insofar as such standardi- 
zation is desirable or feasible for the trhee area Services. The training operations 
staffs and country branch chiefs have action responsibility for training operations 
as follows: (1) preparation of the training part of the country programs for sub- 
mission to the Director of Mutual Security and the writing of the country training 
program authorizations; (2) the receipt of applications and the negotiation with 
appropriate agencies for the placement of the candidates; (3) the checking of ap- 
plications for completeness and initiation of the activity authorizations; (4) the 
handling of all special operational problems which inevitably arise; (5) the evalu- 
ation of the country training programs in terms of country training program ob- 
jectives; (6) the application of standard policies and operating procedures to 
operations insofar as practicable, and where not practicable discussing same with 
the TCA Education and Technical Training Staff officers to the end that changes 
in standards, procedures and training facilities may be duly developed; (7) review 
of training programs formulated by participating agencies for technical content, 
and the development of itineraries for any trainees or leaders identified with TCA 
rather than with any one or more of the participating agencies; and (8) the 
planning of follow-up operations in the field to assure that maximum use is made 
of the returning trainees provided that the TCA Education and Technical 
Training Staff be apprised of any such activities designed to serve as follow-up 
evaluation of training effectiveness. 
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5. Participating Agencies. The participating agencies are responsible for (1) 
writing the awards; (2) developing the individual training itineraries; (3) reception 
in the agencies; (4) the technical training of the foreign technicians: (5) disbursing 
of funds transferred from TCA for carrying out the training operation and re- 
lated fiscal matters; (6) the evaluation of the technical aspects of this training; 
and (7) reporting on the training as prescribed by TCA. 


July 1, 1952. 


Mr. Brownson. Do you feel that there should be some standard- 
ized system of handling trainees in this country? Do you feel that 
there should be further detailed plans as to reception, orientation, 
contact with the trainees by the Technical Cooperation Administra- 
tion and submission of reports by participating agencies? 

Mr. Mauck. Yes, sir; I believe there is not as close an approach to 
uniformity at the present time as there ought to be, and I am using 
those words carefully. I believe that we are making and have been 
making for some time, and we certainly shall continue to make, a very 
sincere effort to combine the good points in the various systems and 
to test them out and to make a close approach to uniformity. 

However, I believe that complete uniformity is not only unnecessary 
but it may be unwise. The requirements of the individual training 
program vary considerably and the individuals’ needs vary consider- 
ably and the methods which are used for the training of the trainees 
must necessarily vary if we are going to get the best use of the program. 

For example, quite a number of these programs are individual. 
They are tailored to meet individual, special needs. On the other 
hand, there are group training projects, and I believe that the pro- 
cedures with respect to the group training program need to be a bit 
different from those which are drawn up from the individual training 
program. 

Mr. Brownson. In what way vom they be different? 

Mr. Mauck. For example, a year or so ago in the Education 
Division of the II[AA, we ae here 25 educators from Peru, 
Ecuador, and Bolivia. They came for special education in the field 
designated by their country. Instead of sending them to various 
institutions in the United States to take academic work which had 
been geared for North American students, we signed a contract with 
the University of Maryland for a course which was designed speci- 
fically for them and given only for them and directed to them by a 
special staff. Now, the procedures which we could use then in working 
out such a group program as that necessarily differs considerably from 
that which we would have used on individual training programs for 
those 25. 

Mr. Brownson. I think it is an excellent idea to preserve the 
flexibility, but your general reception program could have been the 
same for this group. 

Mr. Mauck. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Your orientation program could be the same. 

Mr. Mauck. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Your method of contact with the Technical Co- 
operation Administration could be the same. We are talking now 
not about the actual technical training because that is largely out of 
your hands. We are talking about processing and handling these 
people, receiving them, talking to them during their training, and 
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evaluation both here and abroad. Those basic things could be 
standardized, don’t you think? 

Mr. Mavuck. Yes, I think they could and we are working on that 
right along. 

Mr. Brownson. I think it is very important that you retain 
flexibility so far as that actual student training program is concerned. 
Are you working on standardization of administrative techniques? 

Mr. Mavckx. Yes, sir; the interagency committee is working con- 
stantly on that. As it happens, I cannot tell you very much ‘about 
it because I have not been in long enough to attend a single meeting. 

Mr. Brownson. You don’t mind if I am a little skeptical about 
the speed with which some of these committees operate, particularly 
after hearing that this committee had not met since last November 
and still hasn’t solved this one little problem. 

The Defense Department is loaded down with committees and 
nothing seems to be coming out of there either. Quite often the com- 
mittee system turns out to be a method of sharing your responsibility 
instead of producing results, 

Mr. Lanrarr. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Mr. Brownson. Yes. 

Mr. Lantrarr. I would like to know when the interagency com- 
mittee was established? 

Mr. Mavuck. I shall have to ask Miss Richardson to answer that 
question. 

Miss Ricnarpson. I believe that your committee may be at this 
time a little confused about our committees. There are two com- 
mittees. One is the interagency training committee, whereby the 
training people of the participating agencies meet with the Tec ‘hnical 
Cooperation Administration training staff, to talk about the problems 
concerned with training. There is another interagency committee 
that I fail to remember the exact title of, but it used to be called the 
ad hoc committee, whereby top-level people of the Technical Coopera- 
tion Administration, the Mutual Security Administration, the State 
Department, the Defense Department were all members. ‘This, I 
believe, was organized a year or so ago and it has now been revived 
after having been discontinued for a period. 

That is a committee to work on mutual problems, not only training 
but every problem concerned with international visitors. 

Mr. Cook perhaps you can give the exact title, because it is my 
understanding that Dr. Sorenson was appointed as the representative 
from the Technical Cooperation Administration when this committee 
was restarted. Because he was not going to be here, Mr. Cook was 
asked to represent Mr. Sorenson on that committee. 

Mr. Lantarr. The one I was interested in was the interagency 
committee directly charged, I assume, with coordinating this training 
effort under the guidance of the Technical Cooperation Administration 
for all personnel brought over from overseas. Is that the function of 
it? 

Miss Ricnarpson. The function of the interagency Training Com- 
mittee that I spoke of, is to get together once a month and discuss the 
various problems that arise in handling the trainees. 

When I came to the Technical Cooperation Administration in March 
of 1952, it had begun. Mr. David Scull, the gentleman in charge of 
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the training, or rather the training liaison man, started this and I 
think it had just begun when I came, in 1952 

Mr. LantaFF. It is a coordinating body? 

Miss Ricwarpson. Yes, sir; that developed because there were 
many problems that arose from week to week and month to month 
which we felt could be solved if we put our heads together and did it. 
That was the philosophy behind that committee. 

Mr. Lantrarr. Has that committee ever considered the advisability 
of having the itineraries and the schedules of instruction submitted 
to TCA so they could advise the parent country the nature of the 
education that is going to be given to the individual brought over? 

Miss Ricuarpson. I don’t believe that particular problem has been 
put on the agenda, or I don’t believe I’ve heard that problem dis- 
cussed at the meetings I have attended, and I have attended most of 
them. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Since that 

Miss RicHarpson. However 

Mr. Lanrarr. Seems to be one of the basic criticisms of this pro- 
gram, I wonder why the interagency committee hasn’t taken that up 
before this time? 

Miss Ricuarpson. My only answer to that is that we haven’t got 
into that problem, because there were other problems that seemed 
more urgent, I suppose. 

As far as the itineraries are concerned, there were a certain amount 
and still are a certain amount coming to TCA. That chart which 
Mr. Brownson spoke of is a chart of the trainees that were here from 
1951 to 1952. I am confident that the percentages have increased. 

I am just speaking from memory—I would like to ask specifically 
Mr. McCann, do you remember offhand whether we’ve ever discussed 
itineraries in these meetings? 

I don’t remember at any such time that we have. 

Mr. McCann. To the best of my knowledge, no discussion has 
taken place on this matter in the committee meetings of recent months, 
not since the regional integration into TCA a year ago. 

Miss Ricuarpson. That is what I thought. 

Mr. Brownson. Thank you very much. 

I hope on the basis of this hearing nobody will form a new committee 
to discuss these developments. [| certainly hope the existing commit- 
tee will produce concrete results in the near future. 

Miss RicHarpson. Would you mind, sir, if 1 made another state- 
ment? 

Mr. Brownson. No; go right ahead, Miss Richardson. 

Miss Ricuarpson. This committee that was formed by Mr. Scull, 
who was then the training liaison man in TCA, was done again—and 
I know you don’t like this word—on an informal basis. 

Mr. Brownson. On what? 

Miss Ricuarpson. On an informal basis. 

It was just a way of, instead of calling meetings frequently, having 
a regular meeting to get these people together, to discuss problems 
that arose from day to day. 

Mr. Brownson. I think informal conferences are a very good thing. 

Miss Ricuarpson. And that is exactly what this committee was— 
an informal conference. 
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Mr. Brownson. Mr. Kennelly, the counsel of the committee, has 
a question. 

Mr. Kennewty. I understand, Dr. Mauck, that one of your posi- 
tions is that even though the files of TCA appear to be in somewhat 
deplorable shape as far as recording information about what has been 
done with particular trainees—at least for the years 1951-52—never 
theless a lot of things have been done in the various regions, a lot of 
things have been done with the participating agencies to help this 
program along which somehow is not reflected in the files. 

Mr. Mauck. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KenneELLy. You do feel, however, that for the benefit of TCA 
as a whole, and perhaps for employees who take your jobs, as this 
program continues—and it probably will for many years—that in- 
formation of that nature would be in the files, don’t you? 

Mr. Mauck. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. KENNELLY. So, you feel that one of the first things that should 
be done from an administrative standpoint is to see that these files 
are made more complete and this information that may be in the files 
of the participating agency, for example, or in the files in the field, is 
correlated somewhere here at he adquarters where it can be evaluated? 

Mr. Mauck. Yes; I do. I feel that very definitely needs to be 
built up, and that is one of the things which should be gotten under 
way, if it is not already well in train. 

There is a statement I would like to make on the matter for evalua- 
tion, if 1 might—— 

Mr. KENNELLY. Yes. 

Mr. Mauck. For the record. 

Mr. KENNELLY. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Mauck. The discussions which have taken place thus far with 
respect to evaluation, at least as far as | have heard them, seem to 
have concentrated very largely on the matter of the trainee’s own 
evaluation of his work and the training agency’s evaluation immedi- 
ately upon the end of the training course. 

My own idea is that evaluation is not an event at all. It is a 
process, and there are at least four stages in a proper system of evalu- 
ation. 

I suppose my ideas might be modified somewhat on the basis of 
further acquaintance with this new office; but, as I look at it now, I 
believe the evaluation process should start with the entrance inter- 
view, when the trainee first comes to this country and is first talking 
with the training agency, that at that time the training agency in the 
interview should make a report on what it believes or what it esti- 
mates to be the student’s status of preparation for the experience 
which he is about to go through, an explanation of how the major 
elements of the training program are expected to meet the individual’s 
special needs, and something of the trainee’s attitude toward his work 
as he starts and toward the program which has been outlined for him. 

I believe the second stage should be immediately at the end of the 
training program—l’m sorry to interpolate something here and mix 
up the record but, of course, in the course of the training we do expect 
and should expect reports from the instrumentalities that are helping 
out with the training whether they are in industrial concerns or 
educational institutions, or whatever they may be—but at the end of 
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the training period, then I believe the trainee should be asked to give 
his own evaluation of the course from a professional point of view, to 
summarize the itinerary which he has had, to outline those elements 
which he believes have been particularly useful, have had a direct 
bearing upon his particular work, and to indicate what he believes 
to have been the value which he got out of it; also, to indicate to us 
those elements which have appeared to be irrelevant or perhaps not 
helpful, perhaps even confusing, in it 

I believe, in the third place, the training agency should conduct the 
exit interview with the trainee and, by comparing the entrance and 
exit interviews, should be able to make a report on those elements of 
the training program which the training agency believes have been 
particularly useful; to give their estimate of how, if any, the trainee 
has grown professionally in the course of his training; and to make 
such recommendations as the training agency may wish to make 
regarding followup in the field. 

Then, however, I believe the fourth and, by all odds, the most 
important part of the evaluation process comes in—I believe the only 
really very important part of evaluation is based upon performance; 
that the real evaluation, therefore, belongs in the field, and that we 
can really evaluate these programs only after the man has been back 
in his own country for a number of months at least, and in some 
cases, as | happen to know from certain examples that flash through 
my mind right now, it sometimes is a matter of years. 

That stage of evaluation, in my opinion, also breaks down into two 
phases. I believe it was in May of 1952—May 15—a circular in- 
struction went out to the field—and that was revised in February of 
1953—a circular instruction went to the field requiring the directors 
of technical cooperation in their respective countries to include in 
their monthly reports a section on the status of returned trainees, and 
I believe that is one of these two phases in this fourth part of the 
evaluation procedure. That perhaps can do nothing more than to 
indicate where the trainees are, whether they are working directly in 
the program, how they are contributing, how many of them have 
been lost and why. 

The second phase that I would suggest in that part of the evaluation 
procedure would be a formal report on each trainee which should not 
be required in less than 6 to 8 months after the trainee has returned, 
in which the field staff will provide the Technical Cooperation Admin- 
istration and for the training agency its estimate of the value of this 
training as reflected in the field performance. 

Those are the steps I believe which really ought to be included in 
a satisfactory evaluation program. 

Mr. Brownson. While he is on this one particular point, I would 
like to ask Dr. Mauck what his opinion is so far—and he has only 
been in this new position for a brief period of time—what his opinion 
is about the standards of recruiting. Is the recruiting being well 
done? 

Mr. Maucx. The recruiting of trainees? 

Mr. Brownson. Yes. 

What percentage of failures would you say that you have recruited? 

Mr. Mavuckx. I wouldn’t even like to make a guess on statistics, 
Mr. Chairman. There have been, I think, too many failures. There 
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will always be some failures. There will always be some disap- 
pointments. 

I should say that, on the whole, certainly with respect to the 
Institute trainees, because those are the ones which naturally I 
know the most about from my experience, the record has been a 
very gvood one. 

My impression is that the record will also be very good for the 
ADS and the NEADS; but, of course, remember the first trainees 
of those areas didn’t begin to arrive here until—I believe it was in 
1951, finishing up their course in late 1952—the earliest of them- 
and we have not yet had much time, in this minimum time I have 
spoken of, for field evaluation so we can really know how effective 
that program has been. My impression is it will be found to be 
good. 

Mr. Brownson. Is part of the problem involved in the success or 
failure of these trainees the situation that arises when you don’t get 
the trainees’ itinerary on time when he comes here to this country? 

Mr. Mavckx. I suppose that in some cases that is a contributing 
factor but I do not think that is the case—that that is true—in most 
cases. 

I believe where there has been difficulty it has been due perhaps 
to 1 of 3 factors: 

1. Maybe too much haste in recruiting the trainee, perhaps not 
enough care in selecting the trainee, in the beginning, i in ‘the screening. 

The second is a matter of personality difficulties which are not fore- 
seen when the man comes here. 

The third is due undoubtedly, in my yesh to certain personal 
difficulties that arise. We’ve had too many cases of some one indi- 
vidual perhaps who sours the trainee on his eitandon with the United 
States. From then on, he is almost lost. 

Mr. Brownson. What are most of those personal differences? 

Mr. Mavcx. You hear often of people—well, a man may be farmed 
out to a certain industry, and there is a foreman who is unsympathetic 
and that can prove to be quite a shock to the man when he is put 
there to work under him. 

He may be placed under a dean in a college who is too busy, too 
frustrated to take care of one individual trainee from abroad and he 
neglects him, and the trainee needs help, and so forth. 

There are those things which are bound to come up, and they do. 

Mr. Brownson. Dr. Mauck, I don’t think at the start of our 
hearing of our testimony we asked you to give your background for 
the record, as we have been doing. Would you give your academic 
background and your vocational experience up through to your 
present occupation? 

Mr. Mauck. Yes, sir. 

I did my undergraduate work in Hillsdale College in Michigan. | 
had 3% years of ‘graduate work at Columbia University—master’s 
degee; a year at Johns Hopkins; a year at the University of London; 
a term at the University of Geneva. Honorary doctor’s degrees from 
Bates, Keuka, and Hillsdale. 

| taught history and international relations in Hillsdale College a 
vear, 5 years in Ohio, president of Hillsdale College for 9 years - then 
I came to Washington and joined the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs as training officer. 
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I left Government for about 14 months to establish the Washington 
Bureau of the Institute of International Education and then returned 
to the Coordinator’s office as a training officer for the new Inter- 
American Educational Foundation, of which | became vice president 
in 1945, president in 1946, and automatically assumed my present 
position when we merged with the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs in 1947. 

Mr. Brownson. Do you have any further questions, Mr. Lantaff? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Keoneliy? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Mauck, I think that is all we have right now. I understand 
you are to catch a plane this afternoon. We will be happy to excuse 
you and thank you very much 

Mr. Mauckx. Thank you. 

Mr. Brownson. We have appreciated your testimony and your 
very fine spirit of cooperation. 

Mr. Mavucx. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr Carney Howell. Would you be sworn, please? 

Do you solemnly swear the testimony you shall give in this hearing 
shall be the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, so help 
you God? 


Mr. Howe tt. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF J. CARNEY HOWELL, COMPTROLLER, TECHNICAL 
COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Brownson. Will you be seated, and give your full name, the 
position which you now occupy and the period of time which you 
have been in this position? 

Mr. Howetu. My name is J. Carney Howell. I am Comptroller, 
TCA, and have been since the first of December last year. 

Mr. Brownson. Can you tell us or get for us, Mr. Howell, a numer- 
ical table that would be the equivalent of this chart we have over 
here? We need a picture of how many individuals we are talking 
about in each one of those categories on the chart. 

Mr. Howe tu. I am sorry, sir. I don’t have the breakdown. I 
have the totals, but I do not have it with me 

Mr. Brownson. Can you give us the totals you have and possibly 
supply a breakdown or chart for the committee? 

Mr. Howe tt. Yes; I can supply the breakdown very easily. | 
might give you the total employment. As of April 30 in this program, 
there were 2,753 Americans. 


(The breakdown requested is shown on exhibit 36.) 
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Mr. Brownson. Now, that is the total in the TCA program? 

Mr. Howetu. That’s the total in the TCA program. 

Of that number, 1,522 are in the field; 159 are equivalent positions 
of administrative-support peopie for which. we reimburse the embassies 
abroad for supplying administrative support to our staffs; in Washing- 
ton there are 491 in the TCA organization proper including the Insti- 
tute of Inter-American Affairs—in other words, that group up there 
on the chart—212 are in other areas of the Department of State, 
providing administrative support and other suppers to the TCA 
program, and 389 are in the technical cooperating agencies, making a 
total of 1,092 in Washington, and a grand total of 2 753. 

Mr. Brownson. In Washington, then you have Sa many in the 
Department of State, outside of TCA? 

Mr. Hownuiu. The Department of State proper, outside of TCA, 
212 

Mr. Brownson. And how many in the other agencies? 

Mr. Hower... Three hundred and eighty-nine. 

In both instances—in the Department of State and in the technical 
agencies—the individuals are not specifically on our payrolls. They 
are support positions, cee ils as such, we can’t identify; but we 
do reimburse those agencies for that number of man-years of positions. 

Mr. Brownson. In other words, you are paying for 601 man- 
years 

Mr. Howe.u. That's right, sir 

Mr. Brownson (continuing). Here in Washington? 

Mr. Howe t. That’s right, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. And how many man-years overseas? 

Mr. Howe xu. Overseas—139 in the foreign service. 

Mr. Brownson. You are paying for 740 man-years altogether? 

Mr. Howe tt. That’s right, in the Department and other technical 
agencies, 

Mr. Brownson. But these man-years as such are just in lieu of 
services rendered and there isn’t any actual individual whom you could 
point to and say, ‘“This is our man.” 

Mr. Howe tt. That’s right. 

Mr. Brownson. In other words, these people are working for the 
other agency. When something comes up that you need done is it 
taken care of in that agency itself? You farm it out, and you are 
paying for work accomplished? 

Mr. Howett. That’s right, sir. In some cases the individuals are 

easily recognizable because they are working practically full time or 
full time. In general, we can’t recognize them. 

Mr. Brownson. Do you have some questions on that point, Mr. 
Lantaff? 

Mr. Lantarr. No. That was the only question. 

Mr. Brownson. Do you have questions, Mr. Kennelly? 

Mr. Kennewiy. No; I don’t. 

Mr. Brownson. Do you have questions, Mr. Mountain? 

Mr. Mountain. No, si 

Mr. Brownson. I have no further questions. 

Do you have anything you would like to add in clarification or 
otherwise to the testimony which you have eee? 

Mr. Howett. No, sir; [ don’t believe I have. 
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Mr. Brownson. Thank you very much for your information. 
We appreciate it very much 

Mr. Howe tu. Thank you. 

Mr. Brownson. I believe the subcommittee has now accumulated 
the basic information which they were seeking. If there are any 
members or representatives from the TCA who desire to add anything 
further to the testimony, it would be most welcome at this time. 

The only representatives of TCA we have left to hear are the three 
from the regions. 

[ would suggest that Mr. Cook and Mr. McCann come up to the 
stand so they can testify together. 

You have both been sworn? 

Mr. Coox. We have both been sworn; ves, sir. 


FURTHER TESTIMONY OF RICHARD F. COOK, DIRECTOR, PROGRAM 
OFFICE, INSTITUTE OF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS, TECHNICAL 
COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION; ACCOMPANIED BY WESLEY 
McCANN, FOREIGN AFFAIRS OFFICER, INSTITUTE OF INTER- 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS, TECHNICAL COOPERATION ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


Mr. Brownson. Mr. Cook, will you give your full name, title, and 
period of time you have been on this particular assignment? 

Mr. Cook. Yes, sir. 

My name is Richard F. Cook. My title is Director of the Program 
Office of the Institute of Inter-American Affairs. I have been in this 
position since March 1952. 

Mr. Brownson. Would you brief for us your training before you 
entered on this particular assignment, positions you have held in 
Government service and private employment? 

Mr. Cook. Yes, sir. 

Prior to the time that I came to the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs, from December 1950 to March 1952, I occupied the positions 
of Assistant Administrator for Management of the Economic Stabili- 
zation Agency and the Director of Management in the Office of Price 
Stabilization in the Economic Stabilization Agency. 

(At this point Mr. Lantaff assumed the chair.) 

Mr. Cook. Prior to 1950, from January 1949 to December 1950, 
I was Deputy Director of the Office of Educational Exchange of the 
Department of State. 

Prior to January 1949, from 1946, February 1946 I think was the 
effective date, I was in the Office of Transportation and Communica- 
tions Policy of the Department of State—in various positions, Assist- 
ant Director of the office and later the Special Assistant to the 
Assistant Secretary for Transportation and Communications. 

From 1943 through 1946, early in 1946, I was in the United States 
Navy—a member of the Naval Reserve. 

Prior to 1943, | worked for 1 year with the Quartermaster Corps 
of the Army as an executive assistant in the Requirements Branch. 

From 1933 to 1942 I was with the Department of Agriculture— 
the first 5 years in the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, in 
the Office of the Comptroller, and then from 1938, I think it was, to 
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1942 with the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, working on 
procedures and programs. 

Prior to 1933 I held various accounting, clerical jobs, including 
some experience with a certified public accounting firm. 

lama ard A, and I hold the degree of A. B. in economics and finance 
and B. C. business administration. 

Is that suiic ient, sir? 

Mr. Lanrarr. | think that is sufficient. 

Mr. McCann, will you give the committee the benefit of your 
background? 

Mr. McCann. Yes. My name is Wesley McCann. I am a for- 
eign affairs officer, prior to June 1 with the 7 partment of State. | 
am in the program office of the Institute Inter-American Affairs, 
TCA. 

Prior to that 1 was in the Division of International Exchange of 
Persons of the De partment of State, working in the program which 
was the forerunner of the present point 4 training program. This 
followed an overseas assignment with the United States Foreign 
Service. 

Prior to that I was an administrative assistant with the Division 
of Exchange of Persons and, before that, with the International 
Broadcasting Division, better known as the Voice of America. 

During the war I served in a technical service capacity with the 
Office of War Information on the domestic side, and prior to that 
time was engaged in ownership and management of a technical 
drafting and engineering design concern. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Thank you. 

Mr. Cook, what is the position, organizationwise, of the ITAA 
TCA? 

Mr. Cook. The Institute of Inter-American Affairs, sir, is the op- 
erating arm of the Technical Cooperation Administration for the pro- 
grams in Latin America, as are the Near East and Airican Develop- 
ment Service and the Far East Development Service. They occupy 
similar positions and have similar responsibilities for the other two 
areas of the world. We are the area operating arm for TCA in Latin 
America, 

Mr. Lantrarr. Could you give the committee a brief résumé of the 
ILAA’s history and a summary of its corporate nature? 

Mr. Cook. Well, I can do it just based on history. I have been 
there just a year. I don’t have the detailed knowledge, but it was an 
outgrowth—the present pnaperate structure was an outgrowth—of 
the old Office of Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 

At one time, and this is nota from memory, you will have to 
excuse some gaps that I don’t have—at one time they had separate cor- 
porations—for instance, a separate corporation for education. 

I think it was in 1947 and 1948 that they established the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs, and then within recent years, I don’t exactly 
remember the date, but I can supply it for the record, the charter was 
extended through 1955. 

I might add, sir, as a matter of information, because I think it is a 
part of the organization, that the Institute of Inter-American Affairs 
prior to November 6, 1951, when it became the operating arm of the 
Technical Cooperation Administration, was operating in Latin America 
in three basic fields—food supply, health and sanitation, and educa- 
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tion, primarily rural-fundamental education, teacher training, voca- 
tional education. 

With the acquisition of the new duties in Latin America on No- 
vember 6, 1951, the Institute of Inter-American Affairs became the 
operating arm for all programs, which brought in programs such as 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, the Bureau of Census, labor 
programs. All these activities were brought under the jurisdiction 
of the Institute of Inter-American Affairs as the operating arm of the 
Technical Cooperation Administration’s program in Latin America. 

Is that sufficient? 

Mr. Lanrarr. Are the participating countries connected with the 
corporate structure of the Institute in any other than a liaison 
capacity? 

Mr. Coox. Not directly connected with the corporate structure of 
the Institute. On the other hand, I think we would have to explain 
one organizational technique that is used quite frequently in Latin 
America. 

You have a chart, I believe, of the Servicio. 

The Servicio, in effect, stating it as simply and as briefly as I can, 
is a bureau agency of the other government, in which we participate. 
Our chief of field party works as a codirector in health and sanita- 
tion, for example, with the minister of health in planning the pro- 
grams, carrying them into action and controlling those programs. 

The contributions are made to joint funds. Those funds have to 
be—that is, their distribution, the expenditure of those funds, the 
planning of projects have to be—jointly planned, jointly controlled, 
so that the American chief of field party is working in close cooper- 
ation with his counterpart in the other government. We feel it’s 
their program. We’re helping them. 

There’s one other additional thing I have to add in connection 
with the work of the Institute through servicios. The other countries 
make contributions that are specified in the bilateral agreements, 
setting up the programs. Those agreements are worked out each 
year and the other countries agree to pay a specified amount to match 
our contribution. So, it is a cooperative undertaking in operating, 
financing, controlling, and the expending of funds. 

Mr. Lanrarr. What is the composition of your Board? 

Mr. Cook. The composition of the Board—and I am quoting from 
memory, and I can supply the exact information for the record- 
the Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Institute is the Admin- 
istrator of the Technical Cooperation Administration. The President 
of the Institute of Inter-American Affairs is a member of that Board. 
The Assistant Secretary of State for American Republic Affairs is a 
member of the Board. The Director of the Office of—I think it’s 
Inter-American Affairs—American Republic Affairs—is also a 
member. The Deputy Administrator of the Technical Cooperation 
Administration and the Executive Vice President of the Institute are 
also members. 

I think I have covered them all. 

Mr. Lanrarr. How many members are there on the Board? 

Mr. Cook. It varies, I think, from 7 to 12. There is authority to 
have as many as 12 members. 

Mr. Lanrarr. How many are there today? 
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Mr. Coox. Well, today the Administrator of TCA, the Executive 
Vice President of the Institute of Inter-American Affairs and the 
Director of the Office of Inter-American Affairs (the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for American Republic Affairs has not been designated 
formally as a member of the board) are at the present time the three 
members of the Board. There are only three members at this time, 
because of—resignations such as the Deputy Administrator of TCA, 
where replacements have not been made. 

I would like to check that. I think there are about three active 
members at this time. 

Mr. Lantarr. And of that group, how many are from TCA? 

Mr. Coox. Two from TCA at this particular time and one from 
ARA. 

Mr. Lanrarr. So, at the present time the representatives from 
TCA are in the majority on the board; is that correct? 

Mr. Coox. That’s right. 

Mr. Lantarr. Now, what types of missions do you have in the 
field? Are these representatives in these Servicio groups the type of 
representatives you have in the field? 

Mr. Coox. Well, the types of representatives—we have technicians 
in the field, American technicians who are working with the locals of 
that particular country. 

The types of missions, beginning with the basic programs which 
have been conducted, as I mentioned before, for a number of years— 
we'd have a health and sanitation servicio, for example; we’d have an 
agriculture servicio. 

Mr. Lantarr. In that connection, are you a part of the TCA 
organization, or do you act independe ntly as the Institute? 

Mr. Cook. We act as the Institute on working on these programs 
in Latin America, but are subject to direction from the Technical 
Cooperation Administration in that the program plans for these 
countries must be approved by the TCA Administrator. The pro- 
gram plan for each country must specify the number of technicians, 
the number of trainees, the amount of money for technicians, the 
amount of money for payments to servicios—that is, our share of the 
payments to the servic io—the amount of money for trainees and 
the amount of money provided for any contract services in that 
particular country. All of this information is specified in the country 
plan. 

The Board of Directors of the Institute of Inter-American Affairs 
and the Administrator of the Technical Cooperation Administration, 
must approve those country plans before they can be put into effect. 

Mr. Lantarr. Well, now, for all of your opet rations of the Institute, 
are you under TCA? 

Mr. Cook. Yes; we are under TCA for all our operations. 

Mr. Lantarr. What is the purpose, then, of this corporate 
structure? 

Mr. Cook. The corporate structure—and I am not the best qualified 
person to speak on this—was designed, as I pointed out, a number of 
years ago. It provides for a well-knit organization to work on these 
programs in these other countries. For instance, one of the jobs we 
have is the conduct of field audits with our staff of the servicios. 

Mr. Lantarr. Couldn’t you 

Mr. Cook. We want to see how those servicios 
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Mr. Lanrarr. Function the same way as a regional desk of the 
TCA? 

Mr. Cook. We could. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Couldn’t you still have your servicio organization 
and operate j\ ust as you are now doing without this theore tical corpo- 
rate structure! 

Mr. Cook. I do not deny that we could operate with the servicios 
in the same way. I think, though, and this is a personal opinion, the 
fact you have all the services provided in one organization with a 
corporate structure is important—and more important than anything 
else, in my mind, is the reputation of the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs in working with the countries in Latin America. 

Mr. Lantarr. Well, the only thing to preserve from a corporate 
standpoint is the name 

Mr. Cook. No. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Institute of Inter-American Affairs. 

Mr. Coox. No, sir. That is a factor, but also there is the fact you 
do have an organization that combines all these things to carry on a 
program. 

Mr. Lantrarr. Well, couldn’t you still have all those combined—— 

Mr. Cook. Well, yes, you could have them combined; that is true. 
You could have them combine d. 

Mr. Lanrarr. And since the majority of the Board are controlled by 
TCA now, I just can’t see any particular advantage of having a sep- 
arate corporate structure there set up within TCA. 

Mr. Cook. Well 

Mr. Lantrarr. Do you know whether or not you have your own 
fiscal setup within the Inter-American Institute? 

Mr. Cook. Yes; we do have our own fiscal setup. We have a 
treasurer. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Do you get a separate appropriation from Congress 
for the Institute? 

Mr. Coox. No; we do not. We have our appropriation—it is a 
part of the Mutual Security Act. It is appropriated to the Director 
of Mutual Security and then to the Technical Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, and then the allocation is made to the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs. 5o, it is not a separate appropriation. 

I would like, if I may, to submit for the record, since I am not the 
best qualified person to speak on this, some of the reasons for this 
corporate structure. I have given some of them here, and, if I may, 
I would like to get a report from the Institute. 

Mr. Lanrarr. All right. 

In other words, what I am primarily interested in is the advantages 
of operating through this corporate structure as opposed to perform- 
ing the same mission and doing the same work at the regional desk 
in TCA 

Mr. Cook. And in the same way the corporation—— 

Mr. Lanrarr. Provided the name is preserved. 

Mr. Coox. I will submit that for the record, if you will permit me, 
sir. 

(Report included in appendix as exhibit 37: ‘Necessity for the 
ITAA Remaining a Government Corporation.’’) 
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Mr. Lanrarr. Suppose you describe to us the processes that you 
go through in determining the training for the trainees who come to 
this country? 

Mr. Cook. Well, the process starts at the time we prepare the 
program for a particular fiscal year. I would like to preface this by 
saying we feel this is a field program 

If I might cite cases, sir; in connection with appropriation for the 
program in 1954, we asked the field for their program recommenda- 
tions. We start our program in the field because they are closer to it; 
being at the grassroots. 

The program is planned when the field offices forecast the program 
for a future fiscal year. For example, I think it was last August 
August of 1952—that we sent specific instructions to the field asking 
them to prepare the program and budgetary estimates for 1954. 

And in connection with training we consider training in the United 
States to be a part—just one part—of the overall training program of 
TCA—all of ‘1CA’s activities are training programs. 

We are trying to prepare or teac h other people to do things for 
themselves. Therefore, the country missions in preparing their 
programs should determine the number of trainees who will benefit 
from training in the United States in connection with the program, 
as well as to determine the number of technicians or the amount of 
grants. 

All of these related activities are considered at that time. 

In connection with training when the program was prepared for 
1954, we also asked the field to review what had been done and how 
the trainees had done their job in the field in prior years, as far back 
as they could go. 

Some of the country missions accounted for every one of ae 
trainees, but we said, “In submitting your report for 1954, tell 1 
what each trainee has done. You do not have to specify him by name 
Tell how many are working in the programs; still working on it; 
how many have left the programs; how many have worked out 
satisfactorily. 

That was all in connection with 1954 program plans. 

Now, that information comes up from the field and is set forth 
the 1954 program plan. 

When money is received from Congress, we receive allocation 
from the Director of Mutual Security through TCA, based on country 
plans which are tailored to the amount of available funds, and the 
country missions are notified at that time that they have a certain 
number of trainees as a part of their country plans. 

I am emphasizing that training is a part of program development. 

From that point on, the countries know that they have a certain 
amount of money for training in the United States. The objective 
of training in the United States, stating it simply, is to provide 
leaders in various fields who can go back and take the place of our 
United States technicians so they can do the job themselves. We 
would like to work toward turning over projects to the other country 
as quickly as possible. 

Mr. Lantarr. Did you operate much the same way prior to the 
time TCA was established? 

Mr. Coox. We operated much the same way. 
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I cannot speak from personal knowledge, but I think they operated 
much the same way, except that programs were confined to the three 
basic fields, operating through servicios. In those cases, you were 
taking people from a servicio, bringing them up for training and 
returning them to work on a specific job under a chief of field party. 

When the responsibilities of ILAA were broadened to cover all of 
the various technical fields, it was necessary to work out a more 
detailed country plan specifying the number of trainees in each one 
of the program categories. 

Mr. Lantarr. In other words, the only difference, then, was when 
TCA was created the scope of your training was greatly expanded? 

Mr. Coox. The scope of the training was greatly expanded, and 
then I think an important thing to note, Mr. Chairman, if I may, is 
the Act for International Deve lopme nt provided certain things as far 
as the technicaF cooperation program is concerned. It provided, 
among other things, that all of the projects and programs for the aid 
to economically underdeveloped countries should contribute to a 
balanced and integrated program of economic development. The 
other countries must pay afairshare. There must be proper publicity. 
They must be in a position to carry out effective use of the technical 
assistance. 

That legislation tied all of those things together into an overall plan 
for a particular country. 

From that standpoint, also, there was necessity for this country 
planning first, and then a hemisphere plan to get the proper relation- 
ship 

Mr. Lantarr. Well, now 

Mr. Coox. Among countries. 

Mr. Lanrvarr. After your people in the field advise you as to what 
is needed by way of training in the next fiscal year, what do you do 
with that? Do you then take it up and discuss it with TCA 

Mr. Cook. It’s discussed 

Mr. Lantarr. Or 

Mr. Coox. By the Board of Directors of the Institute, of course. 
The program plan is approved by TCA. We work very closely on 
the program = with the program pl inning staff of TCA—their staff 
organization—but I have a staff job, too. 

We work closely with them. So, when it is submitted for approval, 
they can advise the Administrator of TCA. 

Then, the country plan is approved by the Administrator of the 
Technical Cooperation Administration—to obtain the allocation of 
funds. 

Mr. Lanrarr. In your program for training in Latin America, do 
you include Central America? 

Mr. Coox. We include Central America. 

Mr. Lantarr. Or Central and South America, I am talking about. 

Mr. Cook. We also include the dependent overseas territories. 
That was added to Title IV by Congress last year. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Who do you submit your programs in the next fiscal 
year to for these trainees? 

Mr. Cook. Well, the training, I might mention, was a part of the 
overall country training program. We specify there has got to be so 
many trainees in that particular country or—— 

Mr. Lantarr. To whom do you physically send it? 
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Mr. Cook. It is physically worked out with the program planing 
staff of the Office of the Administrator. We work with them very 
closely, but the approval is obtained from the Administrator himself 
before we submit it to the Director of Mutual Security. The Adminis- 
trator submits it to the Director of Mutual Security to obtain the 
allocation of funds. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Suppose we have an individual coming up here from 
Venezuela for some specialized training. Would you, then, based on 
the determination of what your mission in the field recommended that 
he be trained in, determine that he was to be turned over to the 
Department of Agriculture or to the Department of Labor or the 
Department of Interior for training, or would you actually prepare his 
itinerary yourself? 

Mr. Coox. No; we don’t prepare the itinerary. First of all, the 
selection process is made in the field. 

Mr. Lantarr. All right. 

Mr. Cook. The field has an authorization for an amount of money 
representing an estimate of a number of trainees in that particular 
country. The fields of activity are specified. 

Using that money besides to select one person in the field of agri- 
culture—let’s say as a specialist in agronomy—the application is 
submitted by the country director. 

(At this point Mr. Brownson resumed the chair.) 

Mr. Coox. The application for, say, a specialist in agronomy is 
submitted by the country director to the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs, and then our functional division, the Division of Agriculture 
and Natural Resources, will submit that application to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture so they can review the qualifications of the appli- 
om the type of training that the country director has suggested, 
and plan the type of training program that he should have. 

When the training agency has planned the type of training—and 
I’m thinking of a training plan, not necessarily itineraries, because it 
doesn’t spell out the various cities 

Mr. Lanrarr. I thought the two were synonymous. 

Mr. Coox. Not necessarily, and that is the point I want to make: 
That the training plan is submitted back to the Division of Agricul- 
ture and Natural Resources of the Institute. There may be some 
contacts back and forth at that time. A budgetary estimate is sub- 
mitted by the training agency indicating the amount of money that 
will be required. 

We consider the amount of money that has been budgeted for indi- 
vidual trainees in that particular country simply as a guideline. We 
want to make sure that the training program is kept within our budg- 
etary limitations. 

At that time, after review, we prepare what we call a training 
activity authorization. 

Mr. Lantarr. Well, | am more concerned as to just how much 
supervision the TCA training staff exercises over the details of the 
program for this particular individual from Venezuela. 

Mr. Coox. Well, we rely on the technical agency—the Department 
of Agriculture, in this particular case—to plan the training program 
for that man. We will advise and consult with them, but that is the 
technical agency, the responsible agency, in the Government, in the 
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field of agriculture. They have the contacts with the various train- 
ing groups in agriculture and we rely on them to plan the program. 

We do control the amount of funds. We raise questions with respect 
to the program, but the planning of the basic program is the responsi- 
bility of the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Brownson. How about the specific responsibilities of ITAA in 
handling trainees as to reception and orientation in the United States? 

Mr. Coox. Well, on the specific responsibility of ITAA in reception 
and orientation, as has been pointed out before, the reception and 
orientation of the ITAA trainees is accomplished in accordance with 
the procedure that has been established by TCA for the trainees for 
the rest of the world. 

Mr. Brownson. Do you do anything particularly in ITAA yourself? 
Do you have any responsibility in the reception-orientation program? 

Mr. Coox. We have no direct responsibility. 

We like to see as many of the trainees as we possibly can through 
our functional divisions. 

We may want to see them before they go to the training agency or 
shortly after that, because of our interest in the program. 

We want it done through the functional division. For instance, we 
would like to have the Agricultural Division work with that particular 
trainee, if he is an agricultural man, but the responsibility for orienta- 
tion in training is an overall TCA responsibility, except that on this 
one part of the training when the group is brought into TCA they are 
broken down into regional groups and the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs talks to all of the Latin American trainees. If they have par- 
ticular problems or particular questions, we refer them to the individual 
divisions concerned. 

So, we play that part in it. 

Mr. Brownson. What are your responsibilities as to the planning 
of the itinerary and the courses taken by the trainees? 

Mr. Coox. The primary responsibility and the basic responsibility 
for the planning of the itinerary and the program plan is vested in 
the various governmental agencies. 

We have control from the standpoint of the allocation of money and 
from the standpoint of watching to see whether or not the field recom- 
mendations are complied with, but the primary, basic responsibility 
is in the technical agencies. 

Mr. Brownson. But your field office does make their recommenda- 
tions and you do have a double check—— 

Mr. Cook. That’s right. 

Mr. Brownson. To make sure they are carried out? 

Mr. Cook. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. What is this incident which came up recently 
when Brazil demanded information concerning each individual 
trainee’s itinerary before the trainee would be permitted to come to 
the United States? 

Mr. Coox. We were advised by our training officer in Brazil by 
dispatch that President Vargas of Brazil had issued an order that all 
of the people who were taking training outside of Brazil should have 
a detailed program plan-itinerary before these people would be released 
from their individual jobs. 

(Correspondence with Brazil concerning the point 4 program is as 
follows:) 
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ExuHIBIT 38 
[Copy— Unclassified] 
Foreign Service Despatch. 712 
NOVEMBER 14, 1952. 
From: AMEMBASSY, Rio de Janeiro. 
To: The Department of State, Washington. 
Ref: Point LV training. 
Subject: Brazilian despatch requesting training program details prior to issuance 
of “permission for leave.” 
Att: The Institute of Inter-American Affairs. 

In order that the Training Program Office may comply, in so far as possible, 
with the following directive PR-87980—-52—Circular No. 13-52 of September 30, 
1952, more detailed information (Note I-C “specific and detailed program of the 
work to be done and training to be received abroad’’ must accompany or precede 
each “letter of award” for Point IV Training candidates. 

Please note that in the past OFAR has been the only Department, Bureau, or 
Agency, which has sent to the field copies of the final, complete program prepared 
for the training candidates. It is now necessary for these specific programs, as 
as complete as possible, reach the field prior to or at the same time the letter of 
award is issued. This need not be as complete as the standard Agricultural 
itinerary reports, but it must outline the general program and designate the 
location, agency, duration, and course of training for each candidate. The 
standard training authorization form is not complete enough to furnish this 
information. 

Translation of Despatch from the Secretary of the President of the Republic of 
Brazil. 

‘In order to guarantee full compliance with the laws regulating travel grants 
abroad for civil servants, His Excellency The President of the Republic resolved 
to recommend that the following rules be observed: 

I—No request for leave of absence shall be submitted to His Excellency unless 
the following data is included: 

a) concrete information on the position of the civil servant; 

b) his qualifications for carrying out the studies planned; 

c) specific and detailed program of the work to be done and training to be 
received; 

d) nature of the advantages to be granted, including those provided for 
by the grants; 

e) indication, when the case occurs, of the budgetary appropriation which 
will cover the expenses entailed; 

Circular sent to the Ministries and agencies directly subordinated to the P. R. 

II]—recuests for authorization for travel grants abroad shall also include: 

a) final opinion of tne director of tee agency in which the official is em- 
ployed stating why the official is interested in making the trip and how the 
knowledge gained abroad can be used in benefit of tle publie service; 

b) classification of the leave of absence as per Decree-law No. 7729, of 
July 12, 1945; the provisions contained therein and applicable to the case 
should be quoted in the proposal. 

IijI—strict compliance with the control and supervisory measures contained 
in the said Decree-law No. 7729, under penalty of the directors ot the agencies 
in charge of their execution being held responsible for noncompliance therewith. 
(Circulars sent to the Ministries and agencies directly subordinated to the P. R.) 

James E. ASPER, 
Training Program Officer, 
Joint Brazil-United States Economic Development Commission. 


[Copy—uncelassified] 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
DIvISION OF COMMUNICATIONS AND RECORDS, 
Outgoing airgram. A—3 


2199 


‘é 


AMEMBASSY, 


Rio de Janeiro: March 17, 19538 
Reference is made to Embassy Despatch 712 of November 14, 1952, regarding 
the Brazilian Government requirement that “a specific and detailed program 
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of work to be done and training to be received’’ be submitted to the President 
of Brazil prior to permission for Point 4 trainees to leave Brazil. 

The Embassy is correct in stating that the U. 8. Department of Agriculture 
has been the only agency routinely submitting copies of a program itinerary. 
However, all of the participating agencies have been requested in the past to 
prepare such itineraries. Many have held that a concrete program can be 
developed more efficiently after the trainee has discussed his interests and needs 
with the training agency. Such ‘‘firming up”’ of the program generally takes 
place during the period when the trainee is receiving additional English language 
instruction and orientation to life in the United States. While the “firming up”’ 
can be accomplished by correspondence, this process is burdensome and time 
consuming for training agency and trainee alike. Not all training agencies, 
moreover, are in the favorable situation of the Department of Agriculture which 
has very stable resources such as the Land-Grant Colleges, upon which to draw 
for trainee placement and, therefore, can supply firm program itineraries. Many 
other agencies must depend upon other cducational institutions or private 
industry, where p'acement is more subject to factors beyond the dir-ct control 
of the training agencies. Finally, the volume of the Point 4 training program 
for all areas is an important influence upon trainee placement and often upon 
the ability of the training agency to provide a detailed program itinerary prior 
to trainee departures. 

The Department is sending additional instructions to all participating agencies 


requesting early submission of a detailed program itinerary. The Embassy 
should assure the Brazilian Government that in every case the utmost effort will 
be made to provide the specific and detailed program required by the directive 


of the President of Brazil. It is verv likelv, however, that any predeparture 
submission bv the training agency will have to undergo changes of varving degrees 
after the arrival of the trainee in the U. 8. and might therefore nullify to some 
extent the purpose of the directive. In addition, the delav caused bv awaiting 
the detailed program itinerary will work hardship upon the Brazilian training 
program, and mav, in some cases, result in refusal of the training agency to 
attempt placement of a potential trainee. 

The Fmbassv is requested to point out to the appropriate Prazilian auchorities 
the anticipated difficulties which the directive will pose fcr the Brazilian trainees 
involved as well as for some of the U. S. training agencies and to advise the De- 
partment of its findings on the Brazilian attitude regarding full enforcement 


DULLEs. 


{Copy—Unclassified] 
1429 
Foreign Service despatch. Marcu 30, 1953 
From: AMEMBASSY, Rio de Janeiro. 
To: The Department of State. 
tef: EMBDES 712, dated November 14, 1952; Department’s Airgram A-377 
dated March 17, 1953. 
Subject: Specific Program requested by Brazilian Government. 
Attention: The Institute of Inter-American Affairs. 


The Director of Technical Cooperation and the Training Program Officer are 
cognizant of the problems.and the tremendous work load incurred by training 
agencies working in coordination with The Institute of Inter-American Affairs 
In view of the many factors pointed out in Airgram 377, regarding the placement 
of Brazilian trainees and the delay caused by awaiting a detailed program itinerary, 
the Training Program Officer has seriously discussed this problem with high level 
officials on the Joint Brazil-United States Economie Development Commission 
and with various Ministries. 

In lieu of these discussions, the following is concluded: 

1) All Brazilian Agencies desire an advance itinerary for their respective 
trainees. However, since it was explained that to arrange specific and de- 
tailed programs might cause delays and hardships, and impede the progress 
of the Brazilian training program, all agencies have asserted that where 
these difficulties arise a general program of training will be accepted. Agencies 
and Ministries have also been advised that there may be cases where some 
details of the program may by necessity be changed. 

2) It is agreed that the Department will provide as much information as 
possible relevant to the candidate’s training prior to his departure. This 
information, even though very general, will in the majority of cases be satis- 


% 
é 
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factory and necessary to the candidate in applying for “permission for leave”’ 
from his respective Agency. 
James E. AsPER, 
Training Program Officer, 
Joint Brazil-United States Economic Development Commission. 

Mr. Coox. Now, I don’t understand, Mr. Chairman, that that 
applied solely to the bilateral programs of the United States. It was 
a ceneral order. At the time it came up we wrote back to the field 
and explained the difficulty of getting detailed itineraries from or on 
each one of these particular cases. 

We had been into that. We were going to try to get it in as many 
cases as we could. We were going to try to get the agencies to do it. 
Then, after going back cn that, our mission in the field from Brazil 
came back and said after explaining it to the Brazilian officials they 
understood and they modified that particular rule. 

Mr. KENNELLY. But you still have to send them some basic or 
general information before they will release a man to come to this 
country; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Cook. That’s right, and we’re doing that in as many cases 
as we can. Where it’s possible to get the itinerary for the trainee, 
we are trying to get it. 

Mr. Brownson. Did this move on the part of Brazil have any 
effect in your being able to get more complete itineraries from the 
participating agencies? 

Mr. Cook. I don’t know that I could point to it as a matter of 
record that we were able to get more complete itineraries as a result 
of that. I just couldn’t say that the situation improved as the result 
of that. 

Mr. Kennewiy. Well, has it resulted in your Institute sending 
more information to the field in advance of the trainee’s departure 
than you did previously? 

Mr. Cook. I would say it probably did—probably resulted in our 
getting more information to the field—but, of course, I don’t have any 
statistics on it. 

Mr. Kenne uy. Well, do vou think this would be an indication 
that your Institute was not sending sufficient information to these 
various countries before President Vargas registered his protest ? 

Mr. Cook. I think it would probably be an indication we were not 
sending sufficient information both to our field parties—that is, in 
many cases—and to the governments concerned in these cases; and | 
will admit that this is one of the improvements we could make, 

Mr. Brownson. How complete are IIAA’s files on trainees who 
have completed their training? 

Mr. Coox. Well, they’re not as complete as we would like to have 
them, sir. We have been working—that is, when I say ‘“‘we,” | am 
including TCA—TCA has been working—and attempting to get a 
series of records, including a card form which would give a record of 
the training process. 

I might, Mr. Chairman, if I may, add that I think our records are 
more complete than that record there for 1951 fiscal year for people 
that came in 1952—and again that was prior to the time that the 
responsibility was turned over to the various regional offices. 

Mr. Brownson. | want to ask unanimous consent that the corres- 
pondence with Brazil referred to be included in the record at the 
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point at which it was first mentioned, and also to ask unanimous 
consent that such figures as the staff may select from the memorandum 
of May 28, 1953, from Mr. Richard F. Cook to Mr. Stephen Grillo: 
TCA be included in the record at this point. (See exhibit 38.) 

Mr. Brownson. This document concerns a spot check which has 
been made on 96 individual cases. The following summary indicates 
the result of the survey: Number of cases checked, 96; number of 
countries represented, 18; number of types of activity, 58. Program 
plan received, “‘yes’’ in 50 cases; “‘no’’ in 46. Final agency report 
received, ‘‘yes’’ in 57 cases; and ‘‘no’”’ in 39 cases. 

That means ths at there were about 48 percent of the cases in which 
no itinerary or program plan was received. In 41 percent of the 
cases no final agency report was received. 

Are those the figures as they came out of your office? 

Mr. Coox. Yes; that’s a reflection from the files that we had in our 
office. 

Mr. Brownson. I understand you are making certain surveys 
and evaluations as to the benefit of this training in the United States 
to trainees. Most of these surveys are being made back in the trainees’ 
own country. Could you give us a brief statement as to what you have 
found as a result of those evaluations? 

Mr. Coox. Yes. 

Some of the evaluations that we have now are contained in the 
presentation we made in connection with our 1954 program submitted 
to Congress. 

If I may, I think I would like to just cite particular countries to 
show the results of that. 

Mr. Brownson. It would be very interesting, if you would. 

Mr. Cook. I explained before that in planning our 1954 program we 
thought we ought to have some idea of what the trainees were doing in 
previous years before we went into an expanded training program or 
continued the program at a particular level. 

I would like to start with Bolivia, and read from this particular 
book. This particular portion is not classified. It doesn’t deal with 
the 1954 budget figures. So, we can insert it right in the record. 

Mr. Brownson. Why do you classify the budget figures? 

Mr. Coox. Well, it’s just ‘because it has not been cleared through 
Congress. It is still up in the House Foreign Affairs Committee. 
It is administratively classified. 

Mr. Brownson. You hope they won’t be cut too much when they 
are declassified? 

Mr. Cook. I hope that, Mr. Chairman. 

Bolivia: A hundred and sixty-eight trainees, having completed 
training, most of them in the United States, with a few in other 
Latin-American countries, were distributed on December 31, 1952, 
as follows: Civil aviation, 75; health and sanitation, 56; education, 24; 
and agriculture, 13. 

Of these 168 return trainees, 112 are now employed by Bolivian 
institutions in the field in which they were trained. 

Twenty-eight are working either in other countries or in fields 
other than those in which they were trained. 

Thirteen are self-employed in the field in which they were trained. 

Eight are employed in fields not known, and seven are deceased. 
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Mr. KenneELLY. What page are you reading from, Mr. Cook? 

Mr. Cook. Page 18. 

Mr. Brownson. Seven are deceased? 

Mr. Cook. Seven. 

In addition to that, the field supplied the types of positions that 
they were holding: 

In civil aviation, one trainee is now the Director of Protocol in the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs; you have the legal adviser to the Director 
General of Civil Aviation. 

In education, the Inspector, secondary education in the Ministry of 
Education; the coordinator of international education relations of 
the Ministry of Education. 

In agriculture, 12 directors and chiefs of departments in SCIPA, 
that is the servicio—agricultural servicio. 

In Health and sanitation, the Chief of the Medical Planning Divi- 
sion of the Health and Sanitation Servicio; the administrator general 
of the servicio; two doctors in the Ministry of Health. 

Those are typical examples from Bolivia. 

We have other examples in other countries. 

In El Salvador, picking a small country, the number of trainees 
before 1952 were 81, broken down between agriculture, 18; health and 
sanitation, 39; education, 6; civil aviation, 9; public administration, 9. 

Of the 81 trainees who participated in this overall training program 
prior to fiscal year 1952, 4 are undersecretarys in ministries of the 
government; 27 rose to be division chiefs in various ministries; 14 
became professors in the National University. Six opened a private 
business, and many more occupied key positions in government and 
private business. 

Incidentally, the Rector of the National University is one of those 
people who was trained in the servicio. There are other examples 
throughout this book that are typical of our training program. 

As another part of the evaluation, if I might add this, Mr. Chair- 
man, please, beginning on May 15, 1952, the Technical Cooperation 
Administration inaugurated a system of monthly reports from the 
country directors, the directors of technical cooperation. At that date 
we asked for an evaluation of the training program monthly. That 
was revised, and as of February 1, 1953, we asked more specifically 
for training information. 

I can insert those particular documents in the record, particularly 
the last one, the portion dealing with training. We asked them to 
consider just how effective the selection and training of trainees had 
been. We asked them to give us a report on the returned trainees, 
and how well they were fulfilling their particular position. That is 
coming in monthly. 

(Document included in appendix as exhibit 39. TCA Monthly 
Program Summary, see sec. 341.42 (c).) 

Mr. Cook. We have 1 report from 1 country that 1 can remember 
seeing very recently where they said they were going back and deter- 
mining what each trainee is doing by attempting to interview him 
and see just how he is working out. 

If I may submit, Mr. Chairman, this evaluation was a part of the 
program—to determine how well they are fitting into the program in 
the country when they return. That is what we want to do. We 
think this is a part of the field program and the people who can do 
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that best are the people in the field. They have to live with the 
people. They have to turn the jobs over to them. If they are not 
properly trained, they cannot do that very well. 

Mr. Brownson. Of course, that is entirely correct; I agree with 
you, but you must admit that is a long-range evaluation. It seems to 
me there also is room for a short-range evaluation so that you may 
adjust your training program here in the United States more quickly 
as the result of your field conferences before you get your long range 
completed. 

Mr. Coox. With that, I agree, Mr. Chairman, and we do have some 
records where there has been some evaluation. 

I have one case of some labor trainees from Mexico in 1951, where 
this particular group—working in the field of petroleum—spent a 
week working over the program, evaluating it. We have a report on 
that project. 

Incidentally, we have one very fine letter from a private organiza- 
tion, from the Sinclair Refining Co., saying in effect that he felt that 
it was one of the best groups he had ever worked with. 

What I am pointing out is that we do have that evaluation, al- 
though I will admit not on the regular basis that you and I would 
like to have. 

Mr. Brownson. Have you had any difficulty with your labor 
trainees here complaining because they were not allowed or were nor 
sent into either nonunionized or unionized plants, according to their 
own wishes? 

Mr. Cook. Not that I know of, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Can you explain to us briefly why IIAA has not 
approved the draft directive by Miss Richardson of the education and 
training staff concerning the reports by partic ‘ipating agencies and the 
completion of questionnaires by trainees in view of your approval of 
this general type of program? 

Mr. Cook. Yes, sir; I will. 

First of all, the primary objection was to the questionnaire form. 
We felt—TI felt particularly—I'll take the full responsibility—I felt 
that what we should have is a technical report and evaluation, a re- 
port from the trainee that could be evaluated as to the type of tech- 
nical training he received in the United States. 

My opinion was that there was too much information which would 
be hard to evaluate on other things which were not as important as 
the technical training—how he felt about the United States, the places 
he visited, the things he had done here—but what we wanted to get 
was an evaluation of his technical training, and to see what things 
interfered with that technical training. 

Now, at the same time I have to recognize that we do want to 
create a good understanding, a better understanding, of the United 
States. That’s important—probably equally important as the tech- 
nical training—but we bring the people up for technical training and 
we want to get an evaluation of their technical training. 

That was my reason for objecting. 

The questionnaire was, as I recall, 12 pages, and I think the first 
page was just a general summary—the name, where he came from, 
and general information. There was no objection to that. The 
second page was a request for a technical report, and then the remain- 
ing pages were all on these collateral things that did not tie directly 
into the technical training. 
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That is the reason I objected to that particular part of the pro- 
cedure. 

Now, with respect to some of the other items—-and I would like to 
clarify this, if 1 may—and you mentioned, Mr. Chairman, this 
morning about the number of man-hours which will be required to 
have exit interviews. It wasn’t just the exit interviews; it was a 
combination of things. 

One of the proposals that was made at one time was that we meet 
all of the people—that the Institute meet all of the people that came 
into the United States. I said: ‘‘Well, we can’t do that at this par- 
ticular time. I don’t want to do. a job unless I can do it well. | 
don’t want to pay lip service to it.” 

And I would like to add at this partic ‘ular point I feel Miss Richard- 
son does a very, very fine job, and she’s working very, very hard. It 
is a matter of difference of opinion as to how we operate the program. 

Then that, of course, plus a suggestion that we might interview all 
of the people when they came in—and again we have a very small 
staff—plus the exit interviews. I felt a directive would not accom- 
plish it, and what I would like to work out was a process of having these 
people interviewed, get set up to do it, so we could do it well and 
actually be prepared to maintain a record of it before we issued the 
directive. 

That was my reasoning, sir, and | felt at that time there was some 
merit in it; and, on second thought, I still feel that there’s some merit. 

Mr. Brownson. It doesn’t seem like there is any insurmountable 
gulf between your viewpoint and Miss Richardson’s viewpoint 

Mr. Cook. No; there isn’t. 

Mr. Brownson. We hope it won’t take many more months of 
committee meetings to produce some kind of result that will be agree- 
able to all three of these widely separated areas in the world repre- 
sented in the regional organization. 

Mr. Cook. I assure you, sir, it won’t take many more months. 

Mr. Brownson. Might I suggest it could be very helpful if some- 
body in your shop pre pared a substitute so you would have two plans 
to discuss in working toward an agreement. 

Mr. Cook. I will do that. 

I think my mistake—and I will recognize this—was we were both 
working in a staff capacity, and I did not get the matter referred to 
the line responsibility so the Administrator or Assistant Administrators 
could make the decision. 

Mr. Brownson. You mean you got lost on the lines in the chart 
like I did? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Brownson. That is one of the things that concerns me a great 
deal—the complexity of that chart and the organization it represents. 

Do you have any additional comments you would like to make 
about the matter in which the program can be strengthened across the 
board for better training and better control by the TCA—standard- 
ization and evaluation, and so forth? 

[ think you have covered that field pretty well. 

Mr. Coox. I don’t think so, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. McCann, I thought you might possibly have 
some viewpoint you haven’t had an opportunity to express, par- 
ticularly on personnel? 
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Mr. McCann. As regards the personnel situation, sir, or the 
general picture: on these things, my statement would be one of per- 
haps just personal opinion. 

Throughout the course of these hearings certainly we have found 
some flaws—some of them pretty obvious. 

I have been working on the training program now for almost 2% 
years, including 1 year with the Institute. 

The training program has come, in the past year, into considerable 
importance as a portion of our overall programs. It’s received very 
favorable acceptance, I think, perhaps in the eyes of everyone includ- 
ing our allies elsewhere in the w orld, the people on our staff, and in 
the field. 

The scope of the training program and the number of bodies brought 
to the United States and trained elsewhere has broadened terrific ally 
in the past year and, frankly, I don’t feel the personnel situation has 
kept pace with it. 

Mr. Brownson. You mean numerically or qualitatively? 

Mr. McCann. Numerically. 

I think a lot of the problems which we have witnessed here are 
largely still with us simply because in the course of carrying out an 
operation you try to determine which things are most important and 
which should be taken care of first. 

I think some of these things which are seemingly glaring flaws are 
well within that category. 

We are all aware, I think, of the need for this type of material, 
including this program plan at the outset of the man’s s training, which 
has shown some weakness in our reportings; again we’ve been trying 
to do a good job, and I think we have, under rather difficult cireum- 
stances wherein the personnel growth has not quite kept pace with the 
program growth. 

That is not a criticism. I think it’s just a statement that’s rather 
obvious from the comparison of growth of program versus personnel 
handling it. 

Mr. Brownson. Did you have an opportunity to place in the record 
your past experience in Government—— 

Mr. McCann. Yes. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Kennelly, our counsel, has 1 or 2 questions. 

Mr. Kennetiy. Does ITAA have any formalized set of rules with 
regard to handling its trainees? 

Mr. McCann. Rules for whom, Mr. Kennelly? 

Mr. Kenne uy. Rules for the personnel in ITAA as such with re- 
gard to handling trainees. 

Mr. McCann. Well, the ITAA, operating on the basis of four 
functional divisions, each having a training officer, with a coordinating 
and policy responsibility in the program “office, has definite patterns 
and rules which we try to follow throughout the entire training 
program; yes, sir. 

Mr. KenneE.LxLy. Well, what I mean is: ITAA has been in business 
for many years. It is an integrated, somewhat autonomous shop 
even now. Was there some sort of a manual of procedure in effect 
over the years as to the handling of trainees brought to this country 
before TCA came into the picture and ILAA went under the aegis of 
TCA? 

Mr. McCann. There was in previous years of the Institute’s 
autonomy a field manual of procedures which did include, I believe, 
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portions dealing with the training program at that time. That manual 
is presently almost in final form for issuance covering the broad 
expansion situation under the point 4 program. 

Mr. Kennewuuy. Have the rules and the procedures in that manual 
been in effect continuously or have they been superseded by this 
pattern of operation within TCA at the moment? 

Mr. McCann. They have largely been superseded by the TCA 
overall directives. 

Mr. Kennewuiy. Well, how can you reissue it if they have been 
superseded? 

Will this new manual embrace methods of operations and procedures 
that would apply to TCA as a whole and the other two regional 
services? 

Mr. McCann. Actually, sir, the Institute Manual deals only with 
the Latin American picture, of course, largely because we have a dif- 
ferent operational setup. 

We have iu the field in Latin America directors of administrative 
service in our missions, who operate from the Institute Manual. The 
training portion of that manual, as revised, contains almost identically 
the same material which has been issued or is being issued to the other 
regional areas 

Mr. Kennewiy. Well, do the training portions of that manual have 
to be cleared with Dr. Mauck’s office, or have they been cleared with 
Dr. Mauck’s office? 

Mr. McCann. As a matter of fact, some sections of it already have 
been; yes, sir. The bulk of it already has been. 

Mr. Kennetuy. Are those sections that you feel are going to be 
reissued in such form that they could be looked at by the committee 
and pe rhaps made a part of our ec here? 

Mr. McCann. Yes. 

Mr. Kennevuiy. Will you supply that for the record, please? 

Mr. McCann. I will. 

Mr. Kenney. All right; thank you very much, gentlemen. 

(The Manual referred to is included in the appendix as exhibit 40, 
The Training of Foreign Technicians.) 

Mr. Pierce, will you take the stand, please? 

I might say we are going to try to finish this up today. So, if you 
will just give responsive answers to my questions, and brief answers, 
perhaps we can accomplish that. 

Mr. Pierce, will you restate for the record at this point your name 
in full, present position and the date that you took that position? 


FURTHER TESTIMONY OF EDWARD RANDOLPH PIERCE, CHIEF, 
TRAINING OPERATIONS STAFF, NEAR EAST AND AFRICAN 
DEVELOPMENT SERVICE, TECHNICAL COOPERATION ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 


Mr. Prerce. My name is Edward R. Pierce. My position is chief, 
training operations staff, NEADS. I took that position—I think it 
was May 28, 1952. 

Mr. KenneLiy. Now, you have already on for the record when 
you appeared prev iously your background in Government service. 

Mr. Pierce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kenney. Well, we will not go into that again. 

How many persons do you have on your staff in NEADS? 
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Mr. Pierce. We have a total staff of five, sir. 

Mr. Kennetiy. And could you briefly explain what those five 
people do? 

Mr. Pierce. I’m the chief of the staff and have overall responsi- 
bility of the office. Under me are three program officers, and the 
fifth person is a typist. 

The program officers—their duties are quite the same, except that 
they work on applications and training grants for different countries 
of the area. 

That consists of the receipt and screening of the applications, the 
transmission to the participating agencies, the arrangement of budgets 
for the individual grants, the issuance of fiscal documents for the 
individual grants, the liaison with the field by telegram, airgram, and 
the constant liaison with the agencies. 

Mr. Kenneutiy. Now, what in your opinion is the relationship 
organizationwise and the authoritywise between your section or 
your division and Dr. Mauck’s office? 

Mr. Pisrce. My opinion is that we turn—I think I stated this 
before—we turn to Dr. Mauck’s office for overall guidance and 
guidance in procedures, the idea being to achieve as far as possible 
standardization of our operations. 

Mr. Kennetiy. How generally does the method in which your 
shop operates in handling these trainees, from the time that they are 
selected until the time that they arrive back in their own country 
after being trained, differ from the procedures used by the other two 
divisions? 

Mr. Prerce. I don’t believe that there’s any great divergence at 
all. There are some minor variations; but, in general, the three 
regional offices will handle the trainees in very much the same manner. 
The orientation and reception is identically the same. 

Mr. Kennewuiy. Now, you are familiar with the analysis that Miss 
Richardson put in the record this morning of the trainees who came 
to the United States from certain specified countries during fiscal 
year 1951 to June of 1952. In your section there was an indication 
that your files contained only a part of the information concerning 
the trainees’ stay in this country. 

Mr. Prerce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KennELLy. Can you account to the subcommittee for the 
reason as to why those files were kept in that manner? 

Mr. Prerce. I can only say, in answer to that question, that the 
percentages dude here for the 1951 trainees are probably the worst 
percentages that could be presented, taking any one segment of the 
program, that is any one year. 

We are achieving certain improvements. The percentage for the 
current fiscal year would be, in my opinion, much better. 

The fact remains the files are not complete. 

Mr. Kennetiy. Well, now, is the information missing from these 
files because of the lack of personnel in your shop or because of the 
lack- 

Mr. Pierce. To a very great extent, that is true. 

If I might be permitted to say so, this whole problem of the rec eipt 
of the reports, the exit interview, and that sort of thing—well, it’s 
something like the Volstead Act. You can’t enforce it. Everyone is 
agreed that we should receive these things. 

Mr. Kenne.iy. Why can’t you enforce it? 
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Mr. Prerce. We just don’t have the personnel to police these grants 
to that extent. 

Mr. Kenne.zy. If you had the personnel, do you think you could 
do it? 

Mr. Pierce. I think we could. 

Mr. KennzE xy. Do these participating agencies have to be policed? 

Mr. Prerce. Well 

Mr. KENNELLY. | mean, is that the situation where they are not 
cooperating with you in these matters? 

Mr. Pierce. Under the present circumstances, where there is no 
clearcut’ enforcement directive to the agencies to produce these 
documents; they do have to be policed if vou are going to get them. 

Mr. Kennetty. Then, you agree there is a certain need for a 
directive 

Mr. Prerce. There certainly is. 

Mr. Krnneuty. To strengthen TCA’s hands in dealing with 
participating agencies? 

Mr. Pierce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kenneuuy. | understand the procedures which Miss Richard- 
son developed last January, and apparently sent around in February, 
were approved by your division? 

Mr. Pierce. That is right. 

Mr. KenNEuty. Do you feel the procedures as written would 
effective? 

Mr. Pierce. They would certainly help. 

Mr. Kennetiy. Do you agree in any way or disagree with Mr. 
Cook’s analysis of the reasons that led him to not approve those 
procedures? 

Mr. Pierce. | did think at the time—I cleared those documents 
that the questionnaire was voluminous, certainly, with our present 
staff. If we were required to fill out a 12-page questionnaire for every 
trainee it would be a very tough job. However, | cleared it because, 
in my opinion, something is better than nothing, roughly speaking. 

Mr. Kennextziy. Do you know whether or not in your shop or any 
of the other shops since this investigation was started by the sub- 
committee anything is going on in TCA to get these files in order? 

Mr. Prerce. Since the investigation started? 

Mr. KenneE.zy. Since Mr. Woods first started 

Mr. Pierce. No, sir. 

Mr. Kenne.L.ty. Roaming in your office? 

Mr. Pierce. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Kenneuiy. Pardon. 

Mr. Prerce. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Kenney. Do you think that it should? 

Mr. Pierce. I think it certainly will. 

Mr. Kennetuy. Well, do you agree a good filing system, with the 
information contained in it as completely as it can be obtained, is one 
of the fundamental things necessary to help evaluate this whole 
program? 

Mr. Pierce. I do agree to that. 

Mr. Kenngeiiy. Now, you have conducted some evaluation in the 
field, haven’t you? 

Mr. Pierce. Yes. We sent out in March to the field a set of evalu- 
ation documents from each post and we have now received from Egypt 
a very good report. 
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Mr. Kennewty. Are the results of that survey on Egypt contained 
in this bluebook that has been used as the basis before—— 

Mr. Pierce. No, sir. I have it right here. It came in dispatch 
form. 

Mr. Kennewry. All right. Could you furnish for the record later 
a written statement setting forth briefly what the results were as far 
as Egypt is concerned—— 

Mr. Pierce. Yes; [’ll do that. 

Mr. KENNELLY. So the subcommittee can have some appreciation 
as to how this program has been moving as far as Egyptian trainees 
is concerned. 

(The report referred to is included in appendix as exhibit 41, 
Evaluation of Returned Trainees—Egypt.) 

Mr. Pierce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kenneuiy. Do you have any general comments you want to 
make on this whole subject now that you have had a chance to think 
about it as to how the program can be strengthened administratively 
as far as TCA is concerned? 

Mr. Pierce. The suggestion I would like to make—and I think 
which has already been stated by Mr. Andrews—that we attempt to 
increase, as far as we can, the in-country and regional training in 
all areas. 

Mr. Kennetiy. You mean to get more surveys made of the type 
you made in Egypt? 

Mr. Pierce. To do all the training we can overseas, eliminating 
from any transatlantic grants any person who could receive any 
training required either in his country or in that region. 

Mr. Kenneuiy. Well, that is being done to some extent by TCA? 

Mr. Pierce. To some extent, yes; and in the NEADS area we are 
trying to build that up as much as we can. 

Mr. Kenne tty. In other words, the same as ITAA does—where 
possible they would train Spanish-speaking trainees in Puerto Rico? 

Mr. Pierce. That’s right; ves, sir. 

Mr. Kennetiy. Mr. Mountain, do you have any other questions? 

Mr. Mounrarn. Mr. Pierce, I would like to ask: Are you a member 
of this Inter-Agency Committee? 

Mr. Pierce. No, sir. 

Mr. Mountarn. Just to confirm some information already in the 
record, have you received any directives from Dr. Sorenson’s or 
now Dr. Mauck’s office regarding evaluation procedures and terminal 
interviews that are to be required by TCA of all agencies? 

Mr. Prerce. Well, as I said before, Dr. Sorenson’s office—that is 
Miss Richardson—evolved this evaluation procedure some months 
ago. We have received that. 

Mr. Mountain. Are you following that procedure now? 

Mr. Pierce. No; we’re not. 

Mr. Movunratin. Have you received any other directives, any 
direct orders from TCA to follow any given procedure—— 

Mr. Pierce. You are speaking 

Mr. Mountain. From Dr. Sorenson’s office. 

Mr. Pierce. You are speaking of the exit interview and the eval- 
uation? 

Mr. Mountain. This evaluation program. 

Mr. Pierce. No clearcut directive. 
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Mr. Mounvtatn. Have vou received any directives, any written 
directives from their office instructing you to carry out the evaluation 
procedures? 

Mr. Pierce. No. 

Mr. Mountain. Thank you. 

Mr. Brownson. I think that will be all, Mr. Pierce. Thank you 
very much. 

Mr. Pierce. Thank you. 

Mr. Brownson. Miss Wakefield, please. 

While Miss Wakefield is coming [ would like to ask Mr. Cook one 
question: Did you ever get any directive as to evalvation procedures 
to follow, or are these procedures which you discussed in quite some 
length, procedures which have been worked out primarily within your 
own regional setup? 

Mr. Cook. We got an evaluation directive in the form of this 
monthly report, which had developed first in May of 1952, a monthly 
report from the field, and later on that was expanded I think around 
February of 1953. That requires a monthly report from the Director 
of Technical Cooperation evaluating 

Mr. Brownson. Did that come down from the top level of TCA? 

Mr. Coox. That is the top level. 1, personally, worked with some 
of the people in TCA. It was worked out with the region, but it 
came from the top level of TCA, and | think it is in the record, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Brownson. Thank you. 

Miss Wakefield, you were sworn, I think, yesterday? 

Miss WAKEFIELD. Yes. 


TESTIMONY OF MISS LOHVA WAKEFIELD, CHIEF, ASIAN DEVELOP- 
MENT SERVICE TRAINING OPERATIONS STAFF, TECHNICAL 
COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Brownson. Will you please give your full name and your 
position and period of time you have held that position, for the 
record? 

Miss WAKEFIELD. I am Miss Lohva Wakefield, Chief of the Asian 
Development Service Training Operations Staff. 

Mr. Brownson. Will you give us for the record, please, your 
background and training? 

Miss WAKEFIELD. Yes. I have a B. A. from Hamline University, 
St. Paul, Minn.; an M. A. from Northwestern University at Evanston, 
Ill. 

I taught speech and English at Hopkins High School, Hopkins, 
Minn., a suburb of Minneapolis, until the war. 

In 1943 I went with the Red Cross overseas. I was program 
director of the Reindeer Officers’ Club for 20 months in London. For 
8 months in Paris | was program director of the Lafayette Officers’ 
Club, and I spent 2 months in Germany at Wiesbaden and Munich. 

Following the war, I came home and I was Red Cross field director 
for service in veterans’ hospitals at Mount Alto VA Hospital here 
in Washington, and at that time I trained volunteers for Red Cross 
services. 

In 1950 I came to the Department of State. I was with the Chinese 
aid program for a short while, but in June of 1950 I was transferred 
to start work on the point 4 program, which was then anticipated 
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with passage of the Act for International Development. TI have been 
with the point 4 training program since then. 

Mr. BrRownson. What are the countries that are covered by ADS? 

Miss WakerreL_p. Afghanistan, Burma, India, Indonesia, Nepal, 
and Pakistan. 

Mr. Brownson. Is there any vast difference in the way in which 
you handle the trainees in this country and that which has already 
been described for the other two regions? 

Miss WAKEFIELD. No; I would say there is no vast difference in 
the way we handle them. 

Mr. Brownson. Is there any detailed difference? 

Miss WAKEFIELD. Yes: there are some detailed differences. 

Mr. Brownson. Would you just like to go into the differences? 

Miss Wakerie_p. Yes. Well, first of ali, we have training officers 
in the field. 

I have my counterpart in New Delhi, who is a training officer 
responsible for coordinating all training operations out in India. He 
also has an assistant. 

I have a counterpart in Karachi, who is also responsible for coordi- 
nating all training operations within Pakistan. We would have had 
one in Burma, but we now have suspended our program in Burma, as 
you know. We have a man in Indonesia who, although he is not 
designated as a training officer, is carrying out the coordination of 
training operations and who has been back here and been given 
indoctrination in training by us. 

I] wish to say that we indoctrinate these training officers very 
carefully. They work with our staff for 1 or 2 months here in the 
office. They visit every single participating agency, that part of it 
which is handling trainees, so they are familiar with the overall 
training program. 

They are also responsible for orienting the trainee before he leaves 
for the United States and they are the ones who are working on the 
followup and evaluation program, as I can tell you later, out in the 
field. 

Mr. Brownson. Who is your training officer in Karachi now? 

Miss WakerteLp. Mr. Wilson—L. Albert Wilson. He is from 
Chicago. 

Mr. Brownson. On the analysis of the 46 trainees who came to 
the United States from Nepal, Indonesia, and India in fiscal year 1952 
we find, as far as itineraries are concerned that ADS did rather better 
than the other regions, having 78 percent of the trainees with itiner- 
aries and 70 percent of the trainees with orientation records. Of 
course, the fact there are no language records is not significant in the 
area. 

Miss Wakerietp. They have taught English in the schools of 
Burma, India, and Pakistan for the last hundred years. When I 
used to insist on the inclusion of an English adequacy statement with 
the application, I finally was told that T should not hold up processing 
an application because of that since, after all, they spoke as well as 
I did. 

Mr. Brownson. I think that shows excellent judgment. 

Reports were submitted by the participating agency in 55 percent 
of the cases; exit interviews were conducted by TCA in 50 percent; 
by the agency in 70 percent of the cases. 
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On the whole, that is a good record compared to the other two 
regions. 

Do you think the records at the present time are even better along 
as far as the exit interviews and the reports submitted by the agency 
are concerned than they were in fiscal 1952? 

Miss WAKEFIELD. Well, I can happily say so, because at the same 
time I prepared this report for you I had a check made on grants 
awarded to date out of fiscal year 1953 funds, since I feel very badly 
about the condition of the reports on the grantees here in fiscal 1952. 

Since Point 4 Agency Memorandum No. 67 stated we would have 
itineraries and reports from the participating agencies, | have tried to 
carry out the procedures indicated. On August 11 of 1952 I prepared 
for the officer in my office responsible for processing them an outline 
of where they should go and who should receive them. Since then, 
it’s been a matter of seeing that they were sent to our office, and we 
have had far better results for fiscal year 1953 grantees than for 
grantees here in fiscal 1952, however, I must say, that we keep our 
reports with our left hand and operate with the right hand. 1 suppose 
it’s no excuse, but we have always been short of typists. We have 
none now, and we are farming out the work from one office to another 
in order to get it done. We have put in long hours of overtime and 
are now regularly on an evening schedule in order to get the work done 

Mr. Brownson. You have no typists at all at the present time? 

Miss WakerigeLp. No. The one I had has a month’s sick leave. 

But to continue with the distribution of itineraries and reports, on 
August 11, 1952, I directed Barbara Criswell to put 1 copy in the 
grantee’s file, to send 1 to the country desk officer, and I list all of 
those, 1 to the American Embassy, 1 copy to Dr. Sorenson’s office, 
and 1 copy to James Carter, Publication Chief in the Middle East. 
Since then I revised the distribution and the field receives two copies. 
Our field people are very eager to have these copies and they request 
them—that is another reason why our training staff has been getting 
them. Now the foreign government receives one copy of the itiner- 
aries and reports. We have had to watch this because in some cases 
the reports are confidential and we must instruct the missions accord- 
ingly in order that they can use their discretion in passing on the 
reports. 

] started to say for 1953 I have 27 Indian grantees here at the 
moment. Of these, I have received 20 itineraries and 4 are in 
process—some grantees have come recently so that I haven’t received 
theirs yet. One itinerary is still in the agency and two I have not 
received. So I] shall have to get the other two from the agencies; 14 
grantees have gone home, and out of the 14 I have 13—no; I have 9 
reports, and 4 in process—those haven’t yet come over to me. One 
J did not get. 

Mr. Brownson. It looks like you have the only agency in Govern 
ment where they have more Indians than they do chiefs. 

Have you received from Dr. Sorenson’s office or Dr. Mauck’s office 
any directive regarding uniform evaluation procedures to be used in 
Washington? 

Miss WaKkeFIELD. Well, I think Miss Richardson has gone over 
what we discussed at one time; suggestions on evaluation were made 
by some of us during one of our training meetings. She developed 
the procedures and I felt, as Mr. Pierce has said, that it was better 
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than nothing and that it would be worth trying. We could improve 
upon it as we went along. That was the'only directive I know of. I 
cleared it and passed it on. 

Mr. Brownson. You had some suggestions from your viewpoint, 
I suppose, as to amendments, and so forth, that would help you get 
it worked out. 

Miss Wakerreip. Well, I can’t remember if I made some sugges- 
tions or not. If I did, we probably worked them out together in my 
office when Miss Richardson was there. 

I have received recently some good suggestions from the field. 

Mr. Brownson. Those should be extremely helpful because, after 
all, that is where a great deal of the program’s effectiveness must lie. 

Mr. KenNELLY. You are not implying your other suggestions or 
Miss Richardson’s were not good, are you? 

Miss WakerieLp. No; not at all, but I wanted to mention this 
here, while we are talking about evaluation. Of course, as previously 
stated, an amendment to the reporting procedure came out in February 
1953 requesting followup information on returned grantees in the 
monthly reports, At an Asian Development Service staff meeting 
the reporting procedure was discussed and it was emphasized that we 
should now be getting in our field reports—the followups on what the 
grantees are doing—and utilize them. 

I have already received a few of them. I have received one from 
Djakarta which tells what several of our grantees have done out there. 
Here are three different examples of projects that they have started: 

Two civilian cooperative leaders give credit to their cbservation and study for 
such extraordinary activities on their return: 

(1) Established a cooperative insurance society which 6 months afterwards had 


3,000 policies in effect. 


(2) Established a federation magazine, first in Indonesia, and of verv high 


qualitv, which had a paid circulation of 5,000 on October 1, 1952. 

(3) Repor.ed on the trip to an estimated 10,000 listeners at over 100 village 
meetings called for the purpose, out of which 36 new cooperatives with over 30,000 
members were organized as of October 30, 1952. 

The second report stated: 


Since returning September 28, 1952, one of the trainees has been placed in 
charge of the program to modernize and standardize the accounting practices of 
credit cooperatives throughout Indonesia. 

I don’t want to read all of this. 

Mr. Brownson. What type of program were these students em- 
barked upon here in the United States? Were they under a political 
training program, or what? 

Miss Wakerie.p. No; it started with a cooperative credit confer- 
ence out in California and was followed with training, and visiting 
cooperatives of all sorts throughout the United States. 

Mr. Brownson. What I meant: Were these trainees that were here 
on your political training program? 

Miss WakeFreLp. No. 

Mr. Brownson. Were they here on agriculture or—— 

Miss WaAkFFIeL_p. The emphasis was on agriculture cooperatives, 
although we didn’t neglect the other type of cooperatives such as 
those for credit in Federal Security. 

I think some of the grantees also went to Puerto Rico to study 
cooperatives there. 
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One of these men from Indonesia, the president of the Bank Rakiat 
Indonesia, as the result of his trip over here, has now requested us to 
train 12 of the bank managers of the branch banks in United States 
banking techaiques. We are working with the American Bankers’ 
Association on that. 

Another report from India stated that an example of a contribution 
which overseas training can make to program objectives is afforded 
by the results of sending four expert foundrymen from the United 
States under the sponsorship of their association. In addition to 
providing demonstrations on their own, based on observations in the 
United States, they have helped to provide for a foundrymen’s train- 
ing institute in India and volunteered to help conduct it. It is ex- 
pected that this training center will be established shortly. 

I might say as far as our 1951 grantees are concerned, most of them 
did not get here until the fall of 1951, and if they had 12-month 
grants they did not get home until the fall of 1952. 

Mr. Brownson. I am a little interested in the case of the banker 
who received the training over here and who liked it so well he wants 
all of his bank managers to have that training. Would that be a 
cooperative program or 

Miss WAKEFIELD. The bank program is sponsored by the Indo- 
nesian Government. 

Mr. Brownson. Well, do they pay part of the training costs, or is 
that entirely a training cost 

Miss WAKEFIELD. Well, his travel was paid in guilders. Now, with 
the others to come, we will have to see what arrangements can be 
made. We have not finalized those arrangements. 

Mr. Brownson. Who paid it in guilders? 

Miss WAKEFIELD. The guilders were established by MSA from 
credits which they had. 

Mr. Brownson. | mean, it all comes out of the same thing, only 
you are spending counterpart funds instead of United States dollars 
in the immediate case. 

Miss WAKEFIELD. Well, in some cases travel was paid by the Indo- 
nesian Government, and in some cases it wasn’t; and I don’t kriow 
which was which because I took the program over from MSA. 

Mr. Brownson. I was just mildly curious. I think it is wonderful 
for an Indonesian banker to get all of his employees trained in United 
States methods at no cost, but I think with the local interest rates in 
Indonesia he might be able to pay for part of the training. 

Miss WAkeEFIELD. Yes; I agree with you. 

Mr. Brownson. I understand those interest rates range from 30 
to 300 percent over there, which would seem to indicate a profitable 
enterprise. 

Miss WAKEFIELD. He is the director of People’s Economy, I 
Rakjat Indonesia. That is what his title is.' 

Mr. Brownson. You did not receive from Dr. Sorenson’s office, or 
Dr. Mauck’s office, any directive regarding uniform evaluation pro- 
cedures to be used in Washington? 


> 1 
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Miss WakerFieLp. No; I did not receive the directive because it 
had not been completely cleared within TCA. 

Mr. Brownson. That is all the questions I have. 

Do you have any more questions, Mr. Kennelly? 

Mr. Kennetiy. Not unless Miss Wakefield has any additional 
comments, as the final witness here, she would like to make as to how 
the administrative 

Miss WAKEFIELD. Well 

Mr. Kennetiy. Machinery over there can be strengthened to 
handle this program 

Miss WAKEFIELD. I would like to say for the record that we have 
a position paper which was prepared as the result of a conference of 
our country directors and our training officers, or their representatives 
at Bangalore, India, during March. ‘This spells out a recommended 
procedure for follow-up and evaluation. It even includes the ques- 
tions which they thought should be asked of the return grantees. 

Mr. Kenneuuiy. Are these comments that were made from the 
field giving suggestions as to how the program should be operated in 
such form they could be included in the record and have any value to 
the investigation? 

Miss Wakeriexp. I think they could be briefed. They’re pretty 
wordy. 

Mr. Kenney. Could you give us a summary statement of that 
so that we could have their views, too? 

Miss WAKEFIELD. Yes. 

«I should like to say that I have been operating in this program since 
the beginning of TCA, and while we are all well aware of the dis- 
crepancies that do exist and lack of standardization and uniformity 
at this moment, we all certainly are striving for greater uniformity, 
and we hope to do better in our reporting systems. On the other 
hand, during the past 3 years I have seen a tremendous improvement 
through what has been accomplished by the achievement of uni- 
formity in the application, the medical examination, the letter of 
award, and a standard practice established for reception and orienta- 
tion. 

(Material included in appendix as Exhibit 42: ‘Position Paper on 
Followup and Evaluation.”’) 

Mr. Brownson. Your progress is certainly encouraging, and we 
hope it will continue. 

It may be natural that a program of this kind will be unorganized 
at the start. We hope it will become rapidly organized so it can be 
increasingly effective. Again I want to express the interest of this 
committee in this TCA program. 

Thank you very much for your testimony. 

We thank Miss Richardson, Dr. Mauck, Mr. Cook, Mr. McCann, 
Mr. Pierce, Mr. Howell, and express the appreciation of the sub- 
committee, too, for your cooperation for the testimony which you 
have given. 

Mr. Cook, I understand, has one other statement. 

Mr. Coox. Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the Administrator of the 
Technical Cooperation Administration and staff, I would like to ex- 
press the appreciation for the courtesy, sympathy, constructive 
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approach of the Chairman, the committee, and the members of the 
staff. We know that it will be helpful in the operations. We have 
many suggestions and we appreciate it very much. 

Mr. Brownson. Thank you very much, Mr. Cook. 

When I asked you the question about whether you had received a 
directive on the evaluation reports I don’t think I made myself com- 
pletely clear. What [ meant to imply was: Had you received a 
directive concerning evaluation reports at the Washington level, not 
the field level? 

Mr. Coox. No. No; I had not received a directive at the Wash- 
ington level. 

Mr. Brownson. Thank you. 

Mr. Cook. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. The hearing will be adjourned. 

(Whereupon at 4:58 D. M., the hearing was adjourned.) 








TECHNICAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 
(Educational and Training Activities) 


TUESDAY, JUNE 30, 1953 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
INTERNATIONAL OPERATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE OF THI 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. ¢ 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:17 a. m., in the 
caucus room Old House Office Building, Hon. Charles B. Brownson 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding 

Present: Charles B. Brownson (chairman of the subcommitte 
George Meader, Walter H. Judd, Mrs. Katherine St. George, and 
Bill Lantaff. 

Also present: Maurice Mountain, staff director, and Edward C 
Kennelly, general counsel of the subcommittee 

Mr. Brownson. The meeting of the International Operations Sub- 
committee of the Government Operations Committee will come to 
order. 

During the brief executive session which preceded this meeting, the 
members have been presented with revised copies of the committee 
print, a fiscal year analvsis of the international operations of the United 
States for the fiscal years 1952, 1953, and 1954 and known informally 
as the Mullens report. ‘This revised committee print is essentially 
the same as the proof sheets from the Government Printing Office 
which were supplied last week for study, with the exception that 
several totals have been inserted to make the tabulations more valu- 
able. This is essentially a staff study with no recommendations or 
conclusions published for the general information of Congress 

At this time the Chair would receive a motion for the approval of 
this subcommittee report with instructions to the Chair to submit the 
report to the full committee for final approval and printing 

Mrs. St. GeorGe. I so move, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brownson. ‘The motion has been made by Mrs. St. George 
Is there a second to the motion? 

Mr. Meaper. I support the motion, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brownson. The motion has been made and supported. All 
those in favor signify by saying “aye’’; those opposed by saying “‘no.”’ 
The motion is carried. The report will be submitted to the full 
committee for final approval and printing. 


PART III EDUCATION 


The International Operations Subcommittee recently held a series 
of hearings concerning the training of foreign mationals in this country 
by the Technical Cooperation Administration. Today the sub- 
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committee begins a parallel series of hearings concerning the educa- 
tional program and policies of TCA. 

We feel these hearings are particularly timely. By Executive 
Order 10458 dated June 1, 1953, President Eisenhower transferred the 
Technical Cooperation Administration from the jurisdiction of the 
Department of State to the jurisdiction of the Director for Mutual 
Security, Mr. Harold E. Stassen. The responsibility for carrying out 
this vital program is a heavy one, and we intend to conduct these 
hearings with a view to their constructive assistance to Mr. Stassen 
in the reorganization problems which arise in connection with this 
new joining of MSA and TCA. 

More than this, however, the subcommittee feels these hearings 
serve a deeper purpose, that of assuring the Congress that the man- 
agement of TCA operations is in accord with the high principle for 
which the point 4 program stands. In this connection, I think it 
worthwhile to reiterate views expressed at the opening of our first 
hearing on TCA activities: 


Few governmental operations can be assured of more complete and sincere 
congressio! al support than has been accor 1 Lhe purposes of the point | program. 
The administrative machinery through which the program is implemented may 
be reorganized from time to time, but I am confident its basic purpose will remain 
a cornerstone of our foreign policy and a symbol of hope for the suffering peoples 
everv where Indeed, the promise of this unparalleled undertaking is far too vital 
to the future of the United States and of the world to risk nonfulfillment for lack 
of continuing and constructive interest by the Congress. 


Of fundamental importance in the point 4 program are the labors 
undertaken in the field of education. No one can deny for a moment 
the current need to supply the ramparts of the world of free men with 
the required guns and money, but the fact remains that the long- 
sought goal of world peace can be reached only through the minds of 
men. TCA through its personnel abroad, many of whom are carrying 
on under the most severe physical difficulties, can go a long way toward 
bringing that light of education which alone can dispel the ignorance 
and darkness that have retarded the progress of mankind in backward 
and underdeveloped areas. No amount of individual effort, however, 
is sufficient for this prodigious task. These pioneers abroad cannot 
succeed unless the whole program is intelligently planned, managed, 
and coordinated here in Washington. It is to this aspect of the 
problem that the subcommittee addresses itself today. 

The Chair would like to request unanimous consent that the 
statement of Stanley Andrews, Administrator of the Technical 
Cooperation Administration, together with his covering letter of 
June 29, 1953, may be inserted in the record at this point. 

(Statement and letter of Stanley Andrews numbered “Exhibit 43” 
follows:) 

ExuiBit 43 
TECHNICAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION, 
Washingion 25, D. C., June 29, 1958. 
Hon. Cuarits B. Brownson, 
Chairman, International Operations Subcommittee 
Committee on Government Operations, 
House of Representatives. 


My Dear Mr. Brownson: There is attached a staff-prepared statement under 
my signature on the basis for our education and training programs. In the light 
of the further probing which your committee is doing into our education, training, 
and travel, I felt it essential that we more or less start out with at least the proper 
perspective on what we are shooting at and then we can probably relate some 
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things which you and your committee may question as to the basic concepts with 
vhich we are dealing. 

What I am trying to say is that we may have been wrong in our concept and if 
hat should be true, then it follows that our program of carrying through this con 
ept would probably also be faulty. As soon as possible, I would like for the 
mmittee to give us the benefit of the constructive suggestions you may have 
leveloped to the end that this rather new program can receive the benefits in its 

earlv stages of anv sound outside suggestions that may come to it. 
Sincerely yours, 
STANLEY ANDREWS, Administralo 


STATEMENT OF STANLEY ANDREWS, ADMINISTRATOR, TECHNICAL Coop 
ADMINISTRATION 








One of the basic fields in which TCA is working is educatio1 The level f 
lucation in the underdeveloped countries extreme low and, unk it can be 
raised, the progress which is necessary in other fields cannot be made 

A literacy rate averaging perhaps 20 percent is one indication of the educational 
evel and of the magnitude of the problem of trying to carry through programs of 
-onomic and social progress when most of the people can neither read nor writ 
Another indication lies in the fact that neither schools nor teachers are available 


sufficient numbers or quality, and instruction is very seldom adapted to the 


real needs of the people. 





The peoples of the underdeveloped areas also lack the knowledge and skill 
vhich would enable them to develop new sources of income and to play their full 
part in group programs through which communities could improve local livil 


onditions through their own efforts In many underdeveloped areas too many 
people are already trying to make a living wholly from the land, with inadequate 


farming rr thods. li s important that substar tial numbers of them develop 


other sources of income so that more efficient methods can be used in working the 





land and so that sufficient purchasing power will exist to buy the greater pro- 


luction This does not mean, however, that these peopl necessarily should 
forsake their villages and go to the cities looking for employment in large industri 
On the contrary, it would probably be preferable for them to remain in their 
villages, developing the small local industries and services their commu! 


require. 

Although this great need exists for improvement in relatively simple knowledge 
and skills, there are always individuals in every country who have developed 
themselves as far as they can within their own country. They need additional 
experience in other countries in their region or in the United States in order to 
realize their full potentialities both for themselves and for their countries’ develop- 
ment. 

The range of educational problems and situations which TCA is trying to 
help other countries meet is thus very great indeed. No single solution exists. 
It must be sought for each problem and each country in the light of conditions in 
that country, including its aims and social traditions. TCA does not try to im- 
pose anything on anybody, nor to obtain conformity to a pattern which may 
have proved successful in the United States. So long as a country is interested in 
freedom, TCA will sit down with its officials or go out into its villages and cooper- 
ate in working out solutions to its educational or other problems. 

It is possible, nevertheless, to characterize TCA’s educational programs in very 
general terms. Most broadly, it might be said that TCA emphasizes teacher 
training, elementary education (especially rural), fundamental education for 
out-of-school children and adults, and vocational training. Our recent budgs 
submission for the fiscal year 1954 program gives a somewhat fuller summary of 
the educational activities as follows: 

‘1. Cooperation with ministries of education of host governments in planning 
and developing school systems which provide both basic and vocational education 
for both adults and children 


“2. Teacher training programs which introduce modern teaching methods for 
literacy, vocational arts and crafts, and community living. 

«3. Adult education programs for literacy, vocational training, and homemal 
ing purposes. Such projects are not restricted to classrooms, but draw also upon 


industry to provide apprenticeship training 

‘4. Cooperation with universities and other institutions of higher educatio 
of TCA ecountries to develop their staffs, facilities, curricula, and their relations 
with appropriate institutions in the United States, often through the exchange 
of students and faculty.’ 
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We have gradually increased the amount of funds devoted to education and 
training. For education they are, roughly, $11 million in fiscal year 1952, $12 
million in fiseal year 1953, ancl $17 million in the budget proposed for fiscal year 
1954. 

I believe that an example or two may help both to illustrate what I have been 
saving and to illuminate the nature of our educational projects. 

Iran offers a good example of the varietv and character of these activities. 
Here we are trying in general to help expand edueition facilities in the villages, 
improve teacher training for rural-school instructors, and to develop texts and 
visual-aid materia During the past 2 years, 52 elementarv schoo!s have been 
cooperatively eq yped and built, and 18 others repaired. In 1 province, 6,000 
children have been given opportunities for elementary education for the first 
time in the history of the country, 2 agricultural schools have been established, 
| play- 





6 demonstration teacher-training schools put in operation, and 5 schoo 
grounds activated in Teheran 

Last summer, a corps of teachers who had been trained in a central institute 
went into the provinces where they held training programs for 1,100 other teachers 
A program of rural education has been developed in preparing young Trenians 
in the area where the Shah has aeeded large areas of roval lands to the villages to 
earcy on the operation of these lands Demonstration schools in vocational 
agriculture have been set up in nearly every provinee to train elementary school 
teachers in techniques of simple agricultural instruction. Training has also been 
given to the national agricultural college, particularly in methods and objectives 
of extension work. 

Another worthwhile example of our educational program is in the community 
of Warisata in Bolivia where the parents wanted their children to have the edu- 
cational advantages they had missed. Their request for assistance resulted in a 
community school and a normal school which attract students from many kilo- 
meters awa\ The schools are a great center of community life and combine 
agriculture, health and sanitation, home improvement, and native craft instruc- 
tion with education in the three R’s. The Indians themselves furnished food, 
clothing, land, buildings, materials, furnishings, and labor, and are now expanding 
the facilities 

\ third example is in Brazil where over 1,500 teachers and supervisors have 
been trained in summer sessions and 120 given intensive training in the United 
States Eighty-seven textbooks and other major instructional materials have 
been produced and over 600,000 copies distributed. New teaching methods have 
been introduced into 23 Federal, and about 15 state, schools. Industrial surveys 
have been carried out in 5 industrial areas, resulting in a revision of the offerings 
of area vocational schools, and over 13,000 workers have been trained in the 
training-within-industry courses in the Séo Paulo area. 

In a number of countries our educational programs are still young, but we 
expect that before long similar results will be showing up in nearly all of them. 

At present, TCA’s technical staff for education is a's» charged with responsibility 
for advisiig on the coordination of training in the United States or third country 
for all substantive fields. The budzets for this training are, roughly, $5 million 
in fiscal year 1952, $7 milion in 1953, and $9 million in 1954. 

Mr. Brownson. Our first witness today will be Dr. Thomas R. 
Fisher, Deputy Director for Education and Training of the Technical 
Cooperation Administration. 

Will you please stand and be sworn, Dr. Fisher. 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony which you will give 
before this subcommittee will be the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God? 


Mr. Fisuer. | do. 


TESTIMONY OF THOMAS R. FISHER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, EDU- 
CATION AND TRAINING, TECHNICAL COOPERATION ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 


Mr. Brownson. Will you give your full name and official designa- 
tion to the reporter, please? 

Mr. Fisher. Thomas R. Fisher, Assistant Director of Education 
for Technical Cooperation Administration. 
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Mr. Brownson. Will you give us just briefly your background 
Government service? 

Mr. Fisner. My background in Government service, other than 
the Army, began on January 29, 1949. For the first 3 years of that 
service 1 organized and directed the Chinese assistance program, 
consisting of some $10,500,000 due to 2 appropriations from the 
United States Congress. 

Mr. Brownson. Would you like to give us your background in 
education also for the record, Doctor? 

Mr. Fisner. My educational background began at the University 
of Chicago for a bachelor’s degree; my master’s, doctor’s, and legal 
degrees at Columbia. I taught at Hunter College 1 year and went to 
Syracuse University as professor of social legislation and remained 
there, with the exception of sabbatical leave for the time in service, 
until January 28, 1949, at which time I came to the United States 
Government in the Department of State. 

Mr. Brownson. You have occupied your present position as 
Deputy Director for Education and Training since when? 

Mr. Fisuer. Since about February 11, 1952. 

Mr. Brownson. Thank vou. 

Would you tell us, Dr. Fisher, what your duties are as you actually 
perform them? 

Mr. Fisher. My duties as I actually perform them? That is very 
easy, sir. There are not any. I just do not have any duties as they 
are actually performed. I have done some staff work and helped 
out in the compilation of information regarding certain projects under- 
way. 

Mr. Brownson. What would the job description which covers your 
particular post as Deputy Director for Education and Training 
indicate that you would be doing? 

Mr. Fisner. Well, to give you a little bit of the background, when 
I came to the Technical Cooperation Administration I came as 
Assistant Director of Education and at that time the now Director 
was not in, due to some delay in his getting in, and I acted as Assistant 
Director for some 2 months, but with instructions that I should not 
participate on any program or any organization but to hold the 
situation as it existed until such time as the Director came in. 

Now, when the Director came we had two very brief meetings that 
began at 8:45 and lasted to 9 o’clock, but nothing was discussed 
regarding the program. They lasted about 10 minutes, after which 
time the Director disappeared. 

Mr. Brownson. The Director at that time was Dr. Sorenson? 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. We have a job description of the Assistant Chief of 
Education calling for a rating of GS-14, which I think you supplied 
to the staff. Can you identify that for the record as the report which 
you supplied? 

Mr. Fisuer. That looks very much like it. 

Mr. Brownson. I will ask unanimous consent that the job descrip- 
tion of an Assistant Chief, Education Staff, calling for the grade of a 
GS-14 be inserted in the record at this point. 
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Exurpir 44 
Jos DescripTioN—AssIstTaNntT Crier, Epucation Starr, GS-14 


Under general supervision, serves as Assistant Chief of the education staff. In 
this capacity, operates as the full assistant to the Chief on all aspects of the total 
program and participates equally with the Chief in carrying out the following 
functions of the staff 

Advises the Administrator on all professional matters in the field of education 
Plans, integrates, and coordinates educational programs and objectives with over 
all programs and objectives, reviews, and makes recommendations on concrete 
and detailed plans and programs within assigned fields to the program planning 
staff; recommends program changes when appropriate and prepares such pro- 
grams or changes for presentation to the staff 

Directs the work of the staff assistants engaged in analyzing project proposals 
and making project recommendations in field of education; advises operating 
officials on proper balance of educational projects within each country and con 
sults with the other technical and operating staffs to insure overall balance and 
consistency 

Develops, coordinates, and maintains continuous liaison and working relation 
ships with the participating agencies to insure full exchange between, and complet 
1ation concerning highly impor 
ists in developing joint azency 
State Department recommendations on educational phases of the technical 
cooperation program and advises the agencies in meeting the varied and complex 





and expeditious consideration of pertinent infor 





tant issues involved in educational projects, a 








professional problems arising in the initial and continuing implementation of 
| program; speaks and acts for the Administrator in advising suc] 
agencies in the formulation of coordinated educational programs integrated with 
the overall policies and objectives of the technical! assistance program. 

In cooperation with the Special Assistant for Multilateral Agencies, and with 
the assistance of UNE and the technical agency concerned, maintains liaison with 
international agencies concerned with the education staff’s responsibility, and 
endations for the Administrator on: (a positions to be take by 
United States delegates on technical assistance projects which may be discussed 
by international organizations; and (b) the solution of coordination problems 
involving educational assistance by the United States and international organi- 
zations. Determines educational problems not adequately or specifically covered 
by existing policies and prepares policy determination thereon for consideration 
by officials of TCA, the Department of State and the participating technica 
agencies. As required assumes responsibility for coordinating work on a project 
involving more than one of the regional staffs of TCA. 

Serves as staff adviser to the Administrator on all educational questions and 
assures that the role of education in the point 4 program is adequately expressed 
and effectively conducted. Advises the Administrator regarding grants of funds 
and the assignment of personnel to educational institutions and research centers 
Is responsible for recommending educational policies consistent with the definition 
of technical cooperation programs, contained in Public Law 535, which includes 
activities authorized by the United States Information and Education Act of 1948 
(62 Stat. 6) which are primarily related to economic development activities. 

Advises on the formulation of policies and the development of plans and 
programs for the establishment of regional education centers such as the proposed 
college to be established in Ethiopia, determining appropriate standards, reviewing 
proposed curricula and giving professional advice and guidance to specialists in 
the field. 

Is responsible for coordination so that educational aspects of technical coopera- 
tion projects in the field of Education will be consistent with the basis policies 
eoncerning education of foreign nationals to insure that educational programs 
within the country are mutually supplementary and contribute to the total plan 
of economic development for the country. 

Both the Chief and the Assistant Chief will be required to devote a large amount 
of time in the field, both here and abroad, for such purposes as maintaining neces- 
sary liaison with educational institutions and other private and public organizations 
in this country which will contribute in various ways to the educational phase 
of the technical assistance programs, and to make necessary field surveys and 





educat ior 








prepares recom 





inspections in foreign countries in order to acquire comprehensive information 
necessary to the planning of educational projects. In this way, the Assistant 
Chief will not only alternate with the Chief in one of the most responsible portions 
of the job, but will also serve as Acting Chief of the Staff during the frequent and 
prolonged absences of the Chief on field trips. 
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Mr. Fister. Do you mean that I supplied that to your staff? 

Mr. Brownson. Yes. 

Mr. Fisuer. No, | have not. 

Mr. Brownson. Well, it came out of the State Department. 

Mr. Fisner. I think that is true, yes, sir, but I did not supply it 

Mr. Brownson. The staff tells me they got it elsewhere in the 
Department but it is the description of the position which you hold? 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes; that is right, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. This job description runs one and one-half pages 
and calls for rather extensive participation in the activities of the 
Department and you have not been engaged in any activities of the 
Department. 

Mr. Fisuer. I am sorry to say that is basically true, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. How long has this policy of not using your services 
for any practical end results continued in the Department? 

Mr. Fisuer. So far as this particular job writeup is concerned, 
it never functioned. I did go to Saudi Arabia for 3 months last year 
and there inaugurated a program that was involved with commercial 
and industrial schools under the Technical Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, and when I returned around the 10th of September, with 
the exception of doing some staff papers, this job writeup has not 
functioned. 

Mr. Brownson. You have read the job description of the title of 
Assistant Chief of education staff. Do you believe that that is a 
good description of the job that should be done? 

Mr. Fisuer. That is right, sir. 1 agree to that. 

Mr. Brownson. You have no quarrel with the job description at 
all. The difficulty is that since February 1952, except for this three 
months which you have mentioned, you have not been given any 
function at all? 

Mr. Fisner. I am afraid that is true. 

Mr. Mraper. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Brownson. Yes. 

Mr. Meaper. I am not sure I heard you clearly, Mr. Fisher, but 
do I understand that since February 11, 1952, up until the present 
time you have done nothing except that three months stay over in 
Saudi Arabia? 

Mr. Fisner. That isn’t quite true. I said in the first 2 months 
before Dr. Sorenson came I did act as Acting Director and at that 
time we did carry out the programs which were under consideration, 
which was the equivalent of carrying out that job writeup. But with 
the exception of doing staff work on jobs that should be done and how 
they should be studied and how they should be supplied, with those 
exceptions that job writeup has not applied. Strictly speaking, the 
extra work and research that goes into those studies does not meet 
that job writeup. It would be equivalent to that if it is in a different 
writeup, but it does not need that job writeup. 

Mr. Meaper. Would the task you have been performing in the 
research work justify a GS-14 rating? 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes, I think it would. As a matter of fact, it would 
require much more time than is available, but the rest of the time, no, 
it would not justify that writeup. 

Mr. Lantrarr. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question at this point? 

Mr. Brownson. Yes. 
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Mr. Lantarr. What kind of research work? 

Mr. Fisner. Well, I believe vou have a copy of my work there and 
a copy of the questions that were handed down to me. One is how 
could we well utilize English as a second language. I thought | 
knew something about English as a second language, but when I 
began doing research on this I knew that that could not be done within 
2 months’ time 

At the American Council of Learned Societies a gentleman who has 
been doing that work for 15 or 20 years said ‘“My God, Fisher, you 
aren’t going to undertake this.’ 

And then it turned out that the American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties had 8 or 10 projects from the United States Government, several 
of them in the amount of $40,000 or $50,000. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Who had given those contracts to the American 
Council of Learned Societies? 

Mr. Fisnuer. I think the United States Government. I don’t 
know who 

Mr. Lanrarr. Which agency? 

Mr. Fisuer. I believe it is the Department of State. 

Mr. Lantarr. The State Department had entered into contracts 
with the society 

Mr. Fisoer. That I wouldn’t say. I don’t know. I don’t know 
whose those contracts were entered into with, but they are doing work 
under those projects. 

Mr. Lanrarr. And the project is the use of English as a second 
language? 

Mr. Fisner. The utilization of English as a second language, but 
also the teaching of English. 

Mr. Lanrarr. What do we mean by the use of English as a second 
language? 

Mr. Fisner. The best example I can give is India, because English 
is a second language. It seems very vital that English be continued 
in India as a second language. 

It is the most difficult thing in the world to get across to a foreign 
people some of our ideas, a foreign people whose atmosphere is not 
charged with the same type of culture as we have. In the Middle 
East it is very difficult to present those ideas, in countries such as 
Saudi Arabia, for example. 

Mr. Lantarr. I can appreciate that. 

Mr. Fisner. While we entered into several contracts, some of 
which were $40,000, to determine whether certain other peoples in 
the world spoke English, I don’t know why they entered into it. 
It has nothing to do with Technical Cooperation Administration. 
[It is another contract. I think it was with the Department of State, 
which was for the purpose of the utilization of the teaching and 
understanding and dissemination of the English language. 

Mr. Lantarr. After several months if we came to the conclusion 
that it would be advisable if somebody else would speak the English 
language, would we undertake that as a Technical Cooperation 
Administration program? 

Mr. Fisuer. I wouldn’t want to speak for the Technical Coopera- 
tion Administration. I don’t know what they want to do. 

Mr. Lantarr. Why would they want to do it? 

Mr. Fisoer. That was my assignment. 


> 
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Mr. Brownson. We have a memorandum of February 13, 1953, 
a memorandum from Mr. Frank E. Sorenson to Dr. Fisher. 

On this memorandum, which I will read into the record, it starts out: 

I have in mind several projects I would like to have accomplished. I wonder if 
you would consider them and any others you may have in mind and discuss them 
with me some time on Tuesday or Wednesday next week 

No. 1. To clarify the potential role of foreign colleges and universities in the 
point 4 operations abroad. 

No. 2. To clarify the potential role of American colleges and universities in the 
point 4 operations 
It had “abroad” but it has been crossed out. 

Then to continue: 

No. 3. To review critically the philosophy of teaching English as a second 
language and any current projects in this field under way in point 4 countries; 
consider potential political barriers to be overcome if additional English instruc- 
tion is to be given; and suggestions for overcoming these barriers 

No. 4. To clarify for college social-studies teachers the implication of point 4 
for their instruction. 

No. 5. To consider, analyze, and evaluate the sociological deterrents to the 
raising of educational standards in the point 4 countries 

Do you consider, Dr. Fisher, that these are projects which actually 
had a direct and valuable contribution to make to the point 4 program, 
or did you consider this assignment as being in the nature of a make- 
work assignment. 

Mr. Fisuer. That was a make-work assignment, without a doubt. 
There are a couple of items that I think would merit a long-time 
research from the standpoint of the good of point 4, but there is no 
way you can evaluate the social deterrents of a country unless you 
have lived there a long time and understood all of the technical 
difficulties of the country. 

Mr. Brownson. In spite of the fact that some of these were useless 
and instances of the fact that you felt it was a make-work assignment 
rather than a definite attempt on the part of Dr. Sorenson to utilize 
your services on a program of importance, you did complete the study? 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes; all but the last study which had to do with social 
work, social studies. 

Mr. Brownson. Did you submit your completed study to Dr. 
Sorenson? 

Mr. Fisuer. That is right, I did. 

Mr. Brownson. Did Dr. Sorenson ever call you into consultation 
as a result of this study? 

Mr. Fisuer. Never. 

Mr. Brownson. He did not? 

Mr. Fisuer. No, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Do you have any knowledge whether Dr. Sorenson 
ever read the study or not? 

Mr. Fisuer. I have no knowledge that he did. I called his office 
two or three times and he was never there. 

Mr. Brownson. Could you outline briefly your relationship with 
Dr. Frank E. Sorenson? 

Mr. Fisuer. My relationship with Dr. Sorenson has always been 
amiable so far as the outward manifestation is concerned, but from 
almost the very moment that he came onto the staff he evaded and 
avoided having any discussion with me or any conference with me or 
even when he had committee meetings I was not there. 
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When it came time for the Saudi Arabia job J met him in the hall 
and he said, “I am proposing to the people on the Near East Com- 
mittee that you go to Jidda soon and it is going to be a policy in the 
Department that people who work in the Department be familiar 
with certain areas and it might be something that you had better 
begin to consider to do.”’ 

I said, ‘Well, if that is the case and I can be of any benefit to it, 
yes, I wouldn’t hesitate to go.” 

Then when I came back, nothing came down from his office at all, 
and after 2 weeks I made my report and I went to his office and I 
said, ““How about some work? I haven’t had anything to do since 
I returned.” 

He said, “There has been a big reorganization since vou left and 
you have been reorganized out so far as your activities are concerned.”’ 

Dr. Jupp. What was that? 

Mr. Fisher. That I was reorganized out. 

Mr. Brownson. While you still kept the title as Deputy Director 
for ae and Training, to all intents and purposes Dr. Sorenson 
informed you he had reorganized you out of the responsibility and 
the aatieliig of that position? 

Mr. Fisuer. That is true, sir 

Mr. Brownson. During the time Dr. Sorenson was your superior, 
did he develop any overall program of polici ies for the Department? 

Mr. Fisner. No; not that I knew or that any other member of his 
staff ever knew. 

Mr. Brownson. You must have had some overall policies and 
programs. Where were they developed? Did the regional agencies 
develop most of their own programs and policies because they did 
not get any from the office of the Director? 

Mr. Fisuer. Maybe I should qualify my previous remark just a 
little bit. There are overall policies and programs for education in 
the Technical Cooperation Administration. As a matter of fact, the 
overall program of the Technical Cooperation Administration that 
created the educational department, together with other departments, 
have an overall program, and it has to function within that framework. 
So far as the educational office is concerned, it never met the require- 
ments, as I could figure it out, and as other members of the staff have 
been unable to figure it out, it has never met the requirements of the 
organization of the Technical Cooperation Administration within its 
framework. 

Mr. Brownson. It has never met those requirements? 

FisHer. | do not think so. 

Mr. Brownson. When we discussed with some of the Technical 
Cooperation Administration people this program of bringing foreign 
personnel over here to the United States for advanced study, it 
seemed to me we discovered that the program was broken down and 
run almost. completely by the people in the regional agencies rather 
than being coordinated and operated under directives which had 
come down from the top. Is that generally true? 

Mr. Fisner. I think there is no doubt about that. In the beginning 
I sent a document up before Mr. Sorenson came here to Mr. Avery 
in which it proposed an outline for education and training, and at 
that time—and when it deviated I am not sure—as a unit it fit into 
Dr. Sorenson’s office. Eventually, and I think basically due to the 
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fact that nothing was coming out of there, the regional offices began 
to absorb the various phases of education. 

Mr. Brownson. In other words, the plan you developed more or 
less stayed on the shelf? 

Mr. FisHer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. And the regional agencies had to evolve policies 
of their own? 

Mr. Fisner. I think that is true, but the agencies probably can 
answer that question better than I can. 

Mr. Brownson. It has been my understanding that Dr. Sorenson 
was not around very much. Is that right? 

Mr. Fisuer. I think the record will show that, yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. As I understand it, he traveled a great deal, both 
in this country and abroad. 

Mr. Fisuer. I think that is true. 

Mr. Brownson. I think we have a travel tabulation here which I 
would like to ask unanimous consent to insert in the record at this 
point. 

This is a travel analysis of Dr. Frank E. Sorenson from April 1, 1952, 
through June 30, 1953. 

(Travel analysis referred to above follows.) 


Exnutpit 45 


TRAVEL ANALYsIs OF Dr. FRANK E. SorENEonN, Aprit 1, 1952, Torovuca June 30, 


1953 
Number travel authorizations 28 
Number foreign travel authorizations (pp. 1, 3, 4, 5 : } 
Number of days in travel status (34 percent of period) ae 154 
Travel cost, appropriated dollars . $3, 971. 46 


Travel cost, dollar equivalent of local currencies - 2, 790. 50 


Total travel cost , 6, 761. 96 
Number of trips to residence city, Lincoln, Nebr. (pp. 1, 2, 3, 5, 5) ' a 





Notes re residence travel: (1) Lincoln trip p. 2 is Friday to Monday weekend (note stated purpose 
1 t authorization for Lincoln travel (p. 2) was to permit Lincoln st n route to Washington 
5 Note stated reason for Lincoln stopover: “*To recru cl r Burma.’’ This $40 
d was added to Dallas trip on p 3) note return through Omaha, Nebr. (50 miles from Lin- 
In Jamaica trip (p. 4 


SORENSON TRAVEL EMBRACING LINCOLN, NEBR 


luthority dated June 3, 1952: Page 1 
This travel is from Washington, D. C., to Lineoln, Nebr. (via New York City) 
The following schedule is from the voucher he submitted 
June 5 (Thursday): Left D. C. 7:15 a. m. 
June 5: Arrived New York City 8:48 p. m 
June 6 (Friday): Left New York City 11 a. m 


June 6: Arrived Lincoln 5 p. m.; per diem $4. 50 
June 7 (Saturday): In Lincoln; per diem 9. 00 
June 8 (Sunday): In Lincoln; per diem 9. 00 
June 9 (Monday): In Lincoln; per diem 9. 00 
June 10 (Tuesday): Left Lincoln in private car 12 noon; per diem 9. 00 


Arrived Omaha 1:15 p. m 
June 10: Left Omaha 11 p. m 
June 11 (Wednesday): Arrived D. C. 6 a. m.; per diem 2. 25 


Original authorization was amended to include Omaha stopover although no 
officia! business in that city was stated 
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Authority dated September 8, 1952: Page 4 

Stated official business justifying travel to Omaha on this trip was for purpose 
of interviewing potential education technicians and to discuss training possibilities 
with the University of Omaha 

Voucher includes following Omaha travel: 


Sept. 26 (Friday): Left San Francisco 7:50 a. m. 

Sept. 26 (Friday): Arrived Omaha 6 p. m.; per diem; Omaha ic... ae oe 
Sept. 27 (Saturday): In Omaha; per diem; Omaha sos BO 
Sept. 28 (Sunday): Left Omaha 2:45 p. m.; per diem; Omaha . 4. 50 
Sept. 28 (Sunday): Arrived Chicago 4:30 p. m. 

Sept. 28 (Sunday): Left Chicago 5:15 p. m. 

Sept. 28 (Sunday): Arrived Washington D. C. 8:45 p. m 


Author ty dated Nove mober 26, 1952: Page 5 

The voucher for this trip shows an airline round-trip ticket from Washington 
to Omaha and Dallas and return in amount of $208.45. 

The authority included Kansas City. The voucher shows he left Washington, 
D. C. at 4:40 p. m., Tuesday, November 24, 1952. He claimed the plane was 
grounced in Kansas City at 9:30 p. m., from where he proceeded by rail to 
Omaha at the expense of the Braniff Line from where he said he drove by private 
automobile to Lincoln. No business in Kansas City is noted. From this point 
his voucher notes the following travel: 


November 25 (Tuesday): One-half day per diem ....- $4. 50 

November 26 (Wednesday): Arrive Omaha 9:30 a. m.; per diem...._._.... 9. 00 

November 27 (Thursday): Left Lincoln 7:30 a. m.; per diem._._.._.._.... 9. 00 

November 27 (Thursday): Arrive Dallas 2 p. m. 

November 28 (Friday): Left Dallas 3 p. m.; per diem- : cea, ee 

November 28 (Friday): Arrive Omaha 12 midnight. 

November 29 (Saturday): Left Lincoln 8 p. m.; per diem meena wih OD 

November 30 (Sunday): Arrive D. C. 3 a. m.; per diem one-fourth day_. 2. 25 
Total per diem ; 5 ee i aaated Paees Paes ee 42. 75 


Authority dated December 18, 1952, page 3 
In this voucher Sorenson claimed and was paid for 7% days per diem, at $9 a 
day while he was in Lincoln, or a total of $67.50, as follows: 


December 20 (Saturday) 

December 22 (Monday) 

December 23 (Tuesday) 

December 24 (Wednesday) 

December 29 (Monday) 

December 30 (Tuesday) 

December 31 (Wednesday) 

January 2, 1953 (Friday) one-half day; return to District of Columbia 
No claim for per diem was made for— 

December 25 (Thursday, Christmas) 

December 26 (Friday, Government holiday) 

December 27 (Saturday) 

December 28 (Sunday) (annual leave stated on this date, but it is not actually 
chargeable because of nonwork day) 

January 1, 1953 
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Authority dated Jan. 21, 1953, page 4 

The request on which this authority is based set forth official business in Cleve- 
land, but the voucher shows no travel to that city 

The voucher sets forth the following claims: 


Feb. 5, 1953 (Thursday): Left District of Columbia at noon; per diem '% 


day $4. 50 
Feb. 5, 1953, arrived at Lincoln at 6:10 p. m. 
Feb. 6, 1953 (Friday): In Lineoln, per diem_ - ‘ 9. 00 
Feb. 7, 1953 (Saturday): In Lincoln, per diem . 9. 00 
Feb. 8, 1953 (Sunday): Left Lincoln at 7:40 p. m., per diem 9. 00 
Feb. 8, 1953 (Sunday): Arrived at Chicago 10:40 p. m 
Feb. 9, 1953 (Monday): In Chicago, per diem 7 . 9.00 
Feb. 10, 1953 (Tuesday): Left Chicago 12:10 a. m 
Feb. 10, 1953 (Tuesday): Arrived at District of Columbia 2:30 a. m.; per 

diem }4 day. 2. 25 

Total per diem - 412. 75 


Authority dated May 8, 1953, page 2 

This travel was for the stated purpose of exploring the possibility of TCA 
contract for rural development in Egypt. 

This voucher has not been paid. It was returned to Sorenson for correction. 
The following claims were made: 
May 9 (Saturday): Left District of Columbia 12:30 p.m. No per diem claimed. 
May 9: Arrived Lincoln 5 p. m. 


May 10 (Sunday): In Lincoln, per diem_ $9. 00 
May 11 (Monday): In Lincoln, per diem 9. 00 
May 12 (Tuesday): Left Lincoln 5:30 p. m., per diem ss ata 9. 00 
May 13 (Wednesday): Arrived District of Columbia 1:30 a. m. 

27. 00 


Transportation costs $129.10. 


Mr. Brownson. It shows on this travel analysis number of travel 
authorizations 28; number of foreign travel authorizations 4; number 
of days in travel status 154, which is 34 percent of the days in the 
period; travel cost—appropriated dollars $3,971,46; travel cost 
dollar equivalent of local currencies $2,790.50; making a total travel 
cost of $6,761.96. 

Our staff also found it very interesting to note that Dr. Sorenson 
originally came from Lincoln, Nebr., and that during these trips, 
regardless of their destination, Dr. Sorenson found occasion to be in 
or in the immediate vicinity of Lincoln, Nebr,. at least five times on 
these trips. 

Then I would also like to insert the TCA departmental personnel 
record of travel costs, January 1, 1952—June 15, 1953. 

(Document referred to is as follows:) 
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Mr. Brownson. That indicates, for instance, that Dr. Sorenson on 
June 5 to June 12, 1952, has listed a trip from New York to Lincoln, 


> 


Nebr., and an authorization of June 3, 1952, total funds expended, 
$212.22. 

This is to attend a meeting at the United Nations mission on June 
5, 1952, at the United Nations Institute for Technicians to attend 
regional meeting of the State superintendent on public education in 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

Did Dr. Sorenson come out of the school system in Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebr.? Was he educated in Nebraska? 

Mr. Fisuer. He was with the University of Nebraska. 

Mr. Brownson. And on this first trip he went back to attend a 
regional meeting of the State superintendent on public education in 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

Now, on page 2 of this document on TCA Departmental Personnel 
Record of Travel Costs, we find that Dr. Sorenson found it necessary 
on May 9 to May 12, 1952, which is a weekend, to spend $161 to go to 
Lincoln, Nebr., again and explore the possibility of TCA contracts 
for rural development in Egypt, which | think is an interesting thing 
to explore in Lincoln, Nebr. 

On page 3 we find Dr. Sorenson again on December 19, 1952, to 
January 4, 1953, taking another trip to Omaha, Lincoln, and Denver; 
and there were appropriated obligated funds $300 and he spent $283.£0. 
The purpose was to assist the deans in planning summer institutes on 
point 4 subjects. Again I assume the University of Nebraska was 
involved there. 

Then on page 5 again we find Dr. Sorenson between the dates of 
November 25 and November 30, 1952, went to Dallas, Tex., and Lin- 
coln, Nebr., via Kansas City and returned, but we find it significant 
that that trip also included Lincoln, Nebr. This was a $251.95 trip 
and the purpose of it was to address the Geographic Council for the 
Social Studies on point 4 and he was in Dallas to confer with the 
President of Baylor University. But he also states that the reason 
he had to attend this session in Lincoln, Nebr., was to recruit teachers 
for Burma and he added a $40 additional cost to the Dallas trip in 
order to account for his recruiting of teachers in Lincoln, Nebr., who 
would eventually teach in Burma. It would be interesting to study 
the migration of Lincoln, Nebr., citizens to Burma as the result of this 
intensive program. 

Then one of the most interesting trips, to get back to page 4, was 
the trip where Dr. Sorenson, between September 9, 1952, and Septem- 
ber 28, 1952, made the trip to Jamaica, San Juan, San Francisco and 
other points in California as necessary, then to Omaha and return. 
That was a $703.20 trip and the purpose of it was to participate in 
fundamental educational conferences for technicians for wherever 
these conferences are, Lincoln, Nebr., always seems—or Omaha, in 
the immediate vicinity of Lincoln, Nebr.—seems to wind up as one of 
the destinations. 

Then on page 5 again we have a trip from February 5 to February 
10, 1953, and this trip again goes to Lincoln, Nebr., Chicago, IIl., and 
Cleveland, Ohio, and return. This is a $181.90 trip and it is a trip to 
address educators from State department of public instruction of the 
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University of Nebraska, the public schools of Nebraska, and to meet 
with officials of International Institute of Education in Chicago and 
to address the national meeting of supervision and curriculum develop- 
ment in Cleveland. 

I understand that Dr. Sorenson is out in Illinois speaking to the 
University of Illinois. He has come back from his recent visit to 
Rome and will be with us on Thursday to explain some of these travel- 
ing expeditions. 

While we are on the subject of travel, I think it is interesting to look 
at some ot the overall figures. 

[ want to state very definitely that at least the chairman of this 
committee is not opposed to travel when travel is conducted with an 
agenda anda plan. It is obviously impossible to oversee an operation 
where a certain amount of travel is necessary without traveling. We 
are criticizing the apparent lack of planning and the apparent purpose- 
lessness of this travel, together with the fact that we can point out 
the facts where 3 or 4 different individuals have traveled over ap- 
proximately the same routes within 2 of 3 weeks of each other, indi- 
cating there is an apparent lack of organization and an apparent lack 
of information because it would seem that one man from the agency 
could develop the information on a given trip to a given area to supply 
the agency with information they needed. For the 10 months ending 
April 30, 1953, the Technical Cooperation Administration issued 
10,523 travel orders. This involved an expenditure in United States 
dollars of $1,281,340 and in United States equivalent of foreign 
currencies of $185,642, making the total expenditures $1,466,982 for 10 
months. 

In looking at the number of overseas trips, we find a list of Technical 
Cooperation Administration employees, making more than one foreign 
trip. I would like to ask unanimous consent that this list be inserted 
in the record at this point. It is a tabulation covering the period from 
January 1, 1952, to June 30, 1953. 

(List reterred to above is as follows: 


Exuisit 47 


TCA Emptoyvees Maxinc More THan One Foreien Trip, JANvARY 1, 1952, 
To JuNE 30, 1953 


An analysis of the authorization for administrative travel shows that 27 
administrative travelers made more than 1 trip outside the United States. Of 
these, 1 employee made 7 trips; another made 6; 2 made 5; 4 others made 4 trips 
each; 5 of them made 8 trips, and 14 made 2 trips each. 
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Name of employee Number of Page reference 


trips 
Stanley Andrews 7 | 18ne, 73ne, 75ne, 80ne, 8ine, 20c, 25e 
Edwin Astle 2) 1 ITAA, 1lOTTAA. 
Harry L. Carr.. 2 | 24c, 89nc 
Porter Claxton .. 2] 1 ITAA, 1OTIAA, 
Richard Cook 2 1O TIAA. 
Robert Culbertson. 4 hes 11 ITAA, 17 ITAA. 
Paul Dunean..-- A 3 10c, 7c, 24c 
John Floyd 3 SEA A’ 3 ITAA, 21 ITAA. 
E. R. Fryer 3 18¢, 10ne, 45ne. 
Earl F. Gill ; 2 | 16e, 18n< 
John J. Hanlon... 2 | 65ne, 80n¢ 
Haldore Hanson -. 2 | 2c, 85ne. 
Rey M. Hill 2 | 3 ITAA, IS TIAA, 
Dr. Van Z. Hyde-. 2 18e, 80ne 
Ernest C. Jeppsen.. 2 15 ic, 24¢ 
Donald Laidig 6 | 3 ITAA, 12 ITAA, 21 ITAA, 
Kathleen Logan 5 4 TIAA , 5ILAA, 12 ITAA, I8 ITAA, 13 ITAA 
Willred Mauck 3 | 6 ITAA, 18 ITAA, 24e. 
Raymond W. Miller 2 | 29ne, 66ne. 
Omar B. Pancoast-.- 2 67nc, 22c 
Harold B. Ritchie 2 | 19e, 46n¢ 
Lee Ross... 4 oa 13 ITAA, IS ITAA. 
William D. Rowe 2 74ne 
James Silberman - . 3 ee AA, 15 TIAA, 19 ITAA. 
Frank Sorenson - -. 4 | See re son travel. 
Wyman Stone 4 | 7ITAA, 19 ITAA, 
Charles Williams. 5 | 8 ITAA, 9 ITAA, 16 ITAA, 20 ITAA. 


Mr. Brownson. This is an analysis of authorizations for adminis- 
trative travel and shows that 27 administrators traveled and made 
more than 1 trip outside the United States. Of that number, 1 
member made 7 trips. Of course, that is Dr. Andrews. Another 
made 6 trips; 2 made 5 trips; 4 others made 4 trips each; 5 of them 
made 3 trips, and 14 made 2 trips each. That is during a period of 
some 18 months. 

Mr. Meraper. Do you think it would be appropriate to remark 
that point 4 seems to have stolen the Navy’s slogan and changed it 
to “Join point 4 and see the world”’ 

Mr. Beeahase Since Dr. Stanley Andrews, the Administrator of 
Technical Cooperation Administration, was the most extensive of the 
world travelers, I would like to insert in the record at this point and 
ask unanimous consent to do so, the schedule of travel of Stanley 
Andrews, Administrator of Technical Cooperation Administration. 

(Schedule of travel referred to above is as follows:) 


Exuisit 48 


Schedule of travel: Stanley Andrews, Administrator 


Number of authorizations !_._..---- sib al sealant aa aa oe deen lakes 17 
Cost: 
Appropriated funds- ‘ ---. $8,328. 90 
Counterpart funds-- anak 5, 329. 92 
Total cost____- - , ah eae ee 13, 758. 82 
Number of trips outside the United States__.......-...---------- 7 
Trips including Little Rock, residence city in itinerary (pp. 38 and 
Te cttntmekuee inne ‘ (tant uGebemaeekann’ 2 
Cost: 


Appropriated funds for trips abroad____- iad eedicae iesita 
Counterpart funds, trips abroad 





Total cost tripe abroad. ..............-. wanda alam . 12,977. 06 
Se Ue CIR NN kx os 5 ccc enw eneseakuastiwacbhiensiawenens 167 
1 Two authorizations cover trips within continental United States during given periods; analysis does 


not include trips made within those authorizations, nor does this analysis include days in travel status for 
such trips. It does include expenditures under these general authorizations, 
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Travel: Stanley Andrews 





A ppropriated funds Dollar 
equiva 
lent o 
' — or l seal a Purpose Page 
" Expended rency 
, obligated 
M apolis, Min Mar. 9-11, 1952 $133. 35 $ 35 Speak at luncheon 6 
and farm forum. 
Nashville, Tenr Mar. 5-7, 1952 86. 75 86. 75 7 Talks before producers 6 
and marketers. 
Baltimore-New York M 23-26, 1952 12.4 12. 45 TV show and U. N 13 
conference 
Lexington, Ky Apr. 7-8, 1952 62. 25 62, 25 Talk 4 17 
Italy, Egypt, Let n, J 9Feb. 29 | 2,744.50 | 2,744.50 Confer with Govern- 18 
Syria, Jordan, Iraq 1952 ment officials, point 
Iran, Pakistan, India 4 program 
Philadelphia June 10-11, 1952 18.12 18.12 |_. ..| Confer farm journal 35 
editors 
Little Rock Bator June 23-25, 1952 36. 25 6, 25 s Discuss Pakistan 38 
Rouge, New Orleans, Road problem, Lou- 
and return to Littl isiana State Univer- 
Rock sity 
New York July 1-2, 1952 18. OF 18. 00 Confer with MSA 72 
ntinental United | July 1-Sept. 30, | 1,000.00 291. 05 ! Official business 72 
ates 1952 | 
sterdam, Indonesia, | Date of author- | 2,650.00 | 2, 223.70 E Consult with TCA | 73 
ngoon, Hongkong, ization, June and MSA regarding 
yo, San Frat 26, 1952 1952-53 point 4 pro- 
cisco, and other points grams. 
in said countri¢ re- | 
turn about July 1, | 
ILYod 
Cc tinental United | Oct. 1-Dec 1, | 1,000.00 49. 24 Official business 74 
States 1052 
Little Rock, Cuba Aug. 21-Sept. | 1,800.00 | 1,637.39 Consult TCA and 75 
Peru, Bolivia, Para 25, 1952 Government of- | 
guay Braz Costa ficials point 4 pro- 
Rica, El] ilvador gram. | 
Mexico, Sar Frar 
Isc 
Geneva, Switzerland Feb. 9-21, 1953 156. 00 $397.89 | Health conference, | 80 
TCA, | 
Continental United apr. 1-June 30, | 1,000.00 118. 10 Official business... | 81 
Egypt, Iran, Pakistan, Mar. 11-Apr. 5, 290. 00 2,392.03 | Confer with point 4 81 
India, Lebanon 45 officials. | 
Rome Nov. 8-22, 1952. 240. Of 17.25 | 1,000.00 | Meeting country di- | 20¢ 
rectors, NEADS, | 
mes. June 19-29, 195 30. 00 1,040.00 | NEADS regional edu- 25c 


cators conference. 


Mr. Brownson. It might be interesting to note that the total 
number of authorizations is 17. The total cost was $8,328.90 in 
appropriated funds and $5,329.92 in counterpart funds for a total 
of $13,758.82. 

The number of trips outside the United States were seven. 

The number of trips including Little Rock, which happens to be 
his residence city, 1S two. 

Mr. Meraper. Does it show the overall period of time that these 
statistics cover? 

Mr. Brownson. The staff analysis covers the same period, January 
1, 1952, to June 30, 1953. 

I want to reiterate that the committee is not interested in a blanket 
condemnation of travel for supervisory purposes and is interested 
in examining only the preparations that were made for these trips 
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and the justification of the agency for these trips, rather than ap- 
proaching the matter and saying that all travel for supervisory 
purposes is unnecessary in any way. We shall talk to the parties 
concerned in the course of these hearings to try to establish the agenda 
and the necessity for these trips. 

Here is the type of thing that we run into constantly in these 
investigations, Dr. Fisher, which we are trying to get an explanation 
of from those who traveled. 

We have here the travel itinerary of Dr. Paul Duncan, Director 
of Program Information and Reports of the Technical Cooperation 
Administration who traveled with Mr. Stanley Andrews, the Admin- 
istrator. This includes a series of rather extensive foreign travel. 

For example, Dr. Duncan went to Havana, Peru, Bolivia, Paraguay, 
Rio de Janeiro, Panama, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, El Salvador, Mexico 
City, Buenos Aires, Tegulcigalpa, Honduras, and San Francisco. 

This travel was performed by the two of them together. It is 
entirely possible that Mr. Lee Ross, the Director of Information of 
[LAA and of TCA, who has a number of years of experience, might be 
in a better position to respond with respect to the purpose of the 
trips. Dr. Lee Rose was actually in South America at the time that 
this travel took place. 

As another example of some travel, we take the itinerary of Mr. 
Haldore Hanson, Assistant Administrator for the Asia Development 
Service. He had extensive travel through Geneva, Rome, Beirut, 
New Delhi, Karachi, Katmander, Rangoon, Kabul, and Paris. 
Kabul is in Northeast Afghanistan. This travel took place between 
August 27, 1952, and October 29, 1952, and covered most of the other 
travels by the Deputy Assistant Administrator for the Asia De- 
velopment Service, Mr. Provinse, who had just returned from that 
same trip. 

Now, between February 1, 1953, and March 24, 1953, Mr. Hanson 
traveled from Manila to Djakarta, to Rangoon, New Delhi, Kabul, 
Karachi, New York, Paris, and return. That trip cost $2,991.33 
in local currencies obligated and $309.50 in United States funds 
expended, and this is the trip that covered most of the countries 
visited approximately a month previously by Charles Wolf, Jr., the 
Chief of the Program Branch of the Asia Development Service and 
Gerald E. Tichenor, Chief of the Burma Branch. 

It would appear that a good many trips to various countries were 
made by these three travelers. 
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(Travel analysis of Paul Duncan follows:) 


Exursit 49.— Paul Duncan, Director, Program Information and Reports, TCA 


Itinerary 


Habana, Peru, Bolivia, 
Paraguay, Rio de 
Janeiro, Panama, 
Costa Rica, J 
ragua, El Salvador, 
Mexico City, Buenos 
Aires, ‘Tegulcigalpa, 
Honduras, San Fran- 
Cisco. 

Rome, Beirut, Bagh- 
dad, Tehran, Amman, 
Damascus, Cairo, Tel 
Aviv, Paris 


Vica 


Rome 


Pullman, Wash., 
Francisco, Los 
geles 


San 


An- 
Chicago 
New York 


Syracuse, N. Y 


Foreign trips 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Appropriated funds 


Period 
| Obli- 
| gated 


Aug. 15-Sept. 25, |$1, 402. 08 
1952. | 

Nov 8, 1952 452. 60 
De 20, 1952 

June 19-29, 1953 30. 00 


DOMESTIC 


July 31-Aug. 1, $98. 15 
1952 

Feb. 18-Mar. 1, 493. 45 
1953 

June 4-6, 1953 98. 80 

Apr. 8, 1953 39. 00 

Oct. 20, 1953 65. 00 


Days travel outside United States 


Cost of foreign travel 
Domestic trips 
Number of days’ travel 
Cost of domestic travel 


NOTE 
istrator 


Expended 


$1, 402. 


452 


08 


60 


TRAVEL 


$98 


493 


15 


45 








Dollar | 
equiva- 
ei 
— cur-| Purpose Page 
rency } 
obligated) | 
eames Inspect audiovisual 10¢ 
operations and at- | 
| tend meeting in San | 
Francisco, IDAB | 
with Andrews. 
| 
$1, 530.00 | Regional conference, | 17¢ 
| TCA country direc- | 
|  torsin Rome. Inspect 
| audiovisual programs, | 
| NEADS area. In- 
terview applicants, 
Paris 
1,040.00 | Conference NEADS... 24¢c 
Meeting National As- | 82ne 
sociation Visual Edi- 
tors | 
State College of Wash- | 85nc 
ington, point 4, San | 
Francisco, Los An- 
geles 
Conference 89n 
| View pictures, United gone 
Artists. 
Discuss contract - - 90nc 
ibibedadunds oe 3 
peedasbece 93 
.. $4, 424. 68 
anew 6 
Sec ile tthn all Acand Aabatntvakeddie bs 19 
aes aldose $672. 10 


This travel was performed by Mr. Duncan in company with Mr. Stanley Andrews, the Admine 
Attention is directed to fact that Mr. Lee Ross, Director of Information for IIAA, with a number 


of years experience in Latin America, was probably in a better position to judge the stated purpose of the 
trip, and was actually in Latin 


America during part of Mr. Duncan’s travels in that area, 
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(Travel analysis of Haldore Hanson follows:) 
Exuisit 50.—Haldore Hanson, Assistant Administrator, Asia Development Service, 
TCA 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


| 
A ppropriated funds | Dollar 





nas equiva 
Itinerary Period | Ra - Purpose Page 
| Obli- . ~ , 
| ts . Expended| rency 
BOLE | obligated 

Geneva, Rome, Beirut, | Aug. 27, 1952- |$2, 711.32 |$2, 711.32 Confer with officials, 55ne 
New Delhi, Karachi, Oct. 29, 1952 appraise point 4 pro- 
Katmandu, Rangoon, grams, confer offi- 
Kabul, Paris.! cials International 

Organization. 

Manila, Djakarta, Ran- | Feb. 1, 1953 400. 00 309. 50 | $2,991.33 | Evaluate point 4 pro- 23¢ 
goon, New Dehli, Mar. 24, 1953 interview ir 
Kabul, Karachi, New anila, UNESCO 
York, Paris.’ | officials in Rome, 

confer U. N., N. Y. 
DOMESTIC TRAVEL 

New Brunswick, N. J Apr. 21-23, 1952 $36. 71 $36. 71 Speech Rutgers Uni 22nc 

versity 
Montclair, N. J July 15-16, 1952 36. 38 36. 38 Panel New Jersey 55ne 
State Teachers 

Rochester, N. Y i | Dec, 1-3, 1952 65. 00 63. 30 Speech Rochester 84nc 
Chamber Com- 
merce. 

Boston, Mass... : May 19-20, 1952 70. 00 Speech ‘ 87nc 

Foreign trips 2 

Days of travel outside country 115 

Cost of foreign travel $6, 012. 15 

Domestic trips 4 

Days of travel 5 

Cost of domestic travel $136. 09 


1 This route covered most of countries traversed by Deputy Assistant Administrator, ADS, Provinse, 
just returned (see 55n 





5 


2 This route covered most of countries visited approximately month previously by Charles Wolf, Jr., 
Chief, Program Branch ADS (see 22c), and Gerald E. Tichenor, Chief, Burma Branch ADS @ 22c). 


It would appear a complete world tour was made by the 3 travelers. 


Mr. Jupp. Maybe it was their purpose to go out and fix up what 
their subordinates had done on previous visits. 

Mr. Lantarr. Who was running the Technical Cooperation 
Administration here in Washington while all these people were travel- 
ing? Did you do any research at that time? 

Mr. Fisner. No, I haven’t done any research on that subject. 
When Mr. Andrews was away | think Mr. Avery or one of the 
assistants acted in his stead. There is usually a notice which comes 
down as to who will be actinz in his stead. So far as the branch Mr. 
Hanson belonzs to, there would be no circular notifying me of who 
would be acting in his place. 

Mr. Lantarr. They must have been kept busy publishing circulars. 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes, that is true. 

Mr. Brownson. We have an interesting travel itinerary of Mr. 
E. Reeseman Fryer, Assistant Administrator for the Near East 
African Development Service in Technical Cooperation Administra- 
tion. From June 15 to August 10, 1952, he traveled to Tel Aviv, 
Amman, Beirut, Damascus, Rome, and other points in the Near East. 

The total expenditure was $1,563.42. 

From February 6 to April 1, 1953, he traveled from Cairo to Addis 
Ababa, Tripoli, Beirut, Amman, and Rome. 
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Then from November 5 to December 23, 1952, just 6 months 
after the first trip that we read to you which cost $1,563.42, he went 
to Paris, Rome, Monrovia, Tripoli, Cairo, Beirut, Amman, Damascus, 

3aghdad, Teheran, and Jidda. This trip cost a total of $677.50 in 
snmensinted funds and $1,904.36 in local currencies. 

So during the period covered by this report of 18 months, he made 
} foreign trips, the total number of days of travel outside the country 
was 158 and the total cost of foreign trips was $6,330.95. 

This particular travel covers a period of a little less than a year, 
although it was figured on the standard period which the committee 
staff used of 18 months. 

Mr. Lantarr. It is pointed out that the second trip started 
months following the completion of the first trip. I do not believe 
you called attention to the fact that the third trip started 1 month 
following the completion of the second trip. 

Mr. Brownson. That is right. 

We are going to hear later in this hearing from these gentlemen 
whose travel routes we have just read, and again I want to emphasize 
we are not condemning this travel as a blanket proposition but we 
are trying to develop whether or not agendas were made for the meet- 
ings on these trips and whether or not this travel was necessary in 
the conduct of their official business. 

I understand that Dr. Sorenson has retired from the Technical 
Cooperation Administration, is that correct? 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. He resigned on June 5, 1953? 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. But before that he made arrangements to attend 
a Near East and African Development Service ( ‘onference in Rome, 
Italy. 

Mr. Fisurr. I understand that is so. 

Mr. Brownson. Although he left the Government, he still felt it 
was necessary that he attend this one last conference in Rome. 

Mr. Fisuer. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Could you give us, Dr. Fisher, a brief review of 
personnel oa the education and training staff and their duties? 

Mr. Fisuer. Dr. Sorenson’s position has in it the functions, besides 
himself, of seven people, I believe. They are basically in training, 
and then there is in a suboffice for training 6 or 7 more. 

Now, just what their duties are in relation to the overall picture of 
educational staff and training would be pretty hard to figure out. 

So far as education as such is concerned, it is not completely nil 
but there is very little education going on in Technical Cooperation 
Administration as the late Dr. Bennett had anticipated that education 
would play in point 4, and I think it is basically because nearly every- 
body in the Technical Cooperation Administration training end has 
spoken to me more than once that the field of education as such should 
be elaborated and participated in by point 4. 

The reason for that is if a nation’s people’s hands are trained in 
skills and skills alone without the philosophy of the culture of demo- 
cratic principles of the United States, they could use them against us 
just as fast as they could use them for us. 

For that reason it is believed that an education program should 
accompany these educational skills in a country. I think we have 
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been remiss in our educational phase of that program up to now. 
That is my opinion. 

Mrs. St. Georce. Dr. Fisher, this is a very interesting point, I 
think, that you brought out. Do you mean to say that you think 
the teaching of technical skills has gone way ahead of the educational 
program? 

Mr. Fisuer. As it is set up now, the pattern, yes. 

Mrs. Sr. GrorGe. Is that principally in the Middle East, the East, 
or would you say it is everywhere? 

Mr. Fisner. | think it is characteristic of our program at the pres- 
ent time in the Technical Cooperation Administration. 

Mrs. St. GrorGe. The program is primarily technical? 

Mr. Fisuer. That is right. Of course the very nature of the pro- 
gram itself is technical but the education also can be technical and it 
does not preclude some educational phases. 

Mrs. St. GeorGe. Dr. Fisher, you made the remark that there was 
a reorganization that had been put in while you were away in the Near 
Kast and when you came back you had been reorganized out. Who 
instituted that reorganization program? 

Mr. Fisner. I assume Dr. Sorenson. 

Mrs. St. GeorGe. Dr. Sorenson himself? 

Mr. Fisner. I assume so. 

Mrs. St. GrorGe. And of course you were kept on in Government 
service. There was no quest ion of your leay ine Government service. 

Mr. Fisner. That is true. 

Mrs. St. GrorGe. Thank you. 

Mr. Brownson. Dr. Judd? 

Mr. Jupp. First, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that I have 
known Dr. Fisher for some time, especially when he was in charge of 
assisting Chinese students who were stranded in our country after the 
loss of China to the Communists and | had very pleasant and useful 
association with him. 

I would like to know first of all who appointed you, Dr. Fisher, to 
be head of that agency or the portion of that division of the State 
Department which handled the Chinese students? You were in 
educational work up to that time, were you not? 

Mr. Fisner. That is true. 

Mr. Jupp. And you were brought to Washington to deal with that 
problem? 

Mr. Fisuer. I was brought to Washington to deal with that prob- 
lem primarily. When I came here I was told by the Department of 
State in the summer that I should come to Washington to take over 
the Fulbright program and I had already arranged to go back to Italy 
on my own and they told me to leave my name and address with the 
Embassy but to come back in September in any event to start out. 

I came back the last of August and exactly 1 week before school 
started, they called me up and told me my appointment was ready to 
go and they should like me to come down next week. I told them that 
the university started 1 week from then and I had responsibilities 
connected therewith. They asked me how about the next semester? 
I said that I thought that could be arranged and I would make plans 
to leave. 

During that one semester when the Fulbright program was in 
effect, Dr. Johnstone was head of that outfit at that time. 
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Mr. Jupp. He was head of the whole information and education 
exchange program, wasn’t he? 

Mr. Fisuer. That is right, and I was directly under Dr. Colligan, 
who is now still there in charge of IES, I believe. 

Mr. Jupp. Why did you leave that program? 

Mr. Fisuer. Well, I left that program basically because I had 
known Dr. Bennett for years and knew him as a student at Columbia 
University. Twice before he had asked me to come over and be his 
educational advisor for the Technical Cooperation Administration. 
I had this very important Chinese program and it was going well and 
T hated leaving it. 

I met him in the lobby of the Roger Smith Hotel for lunch and he 
came over and said, “Il wish you would come over and process your 
papers so you could start to work.”’ 

So I did and within about 10 days or 2 weeks the papers began to 
go through and about a month later Dr. Bennett took his fatal trip. 
He had asked me to come over and head up that division of education. 

Mr. Jupp. He had asked you. What section or division was that 
again? 

Mr. Fisuer. It is the Office of Education. 

Mr. Jupp. The Office of Education and Training? 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jupp. Dr. Bennett, when he was head of the Technical Co- 
operation Administration, had planned to make you the head of it? 

Mr. Fisuer. That is right. 

Mr. Jupp. He was killed in that plane crash in Iran and there was 
a sort of an interim with no person in actual charge, is that right? 

Mr. Fisuer. That is right. 

Mr. Jupp. And your papers were in the works, so you went on into 
the Technical Cooperation Administration but when they put you 
in a slot, it was as Deputy Director. 

Mr. Fisuer. That is right. 

Mr. Jupp. Who was the Director at that time? 

Mr. Fisuer. I should say in the beginning that there was no 
director of the Technical Cooperation Administration at that time. 
They were organizing a group and I must say also in defense of the 
setup that Dr. Bennett had a very vague notion about these things. 
He was interested in other things and so he kept talking about an 
adviser to education in the Office of Education. 

For example, I asked him, ‘‘Well, what would I have charge of?” 

He said, “You would have charge of education.” 

Then the job writeup was such that actually being in charge at 
that particular moment, I doubt that I would have qualified. Later 
on I talked to Dr. Mauck and he was over on Pennsylvania Avenue, 
and I said to Dr. Mauck, “I have already notified my outfit in IEP 
at that time, which is now IES, but I wouldn’t want to come in there 
as director if you are going to be director, unless you would want me 
in there.”’ 

We talked about it for an hour and a half and he said, “I am 
thinking seriously about taking the job but I have a job and I am 
not sure.”’ 

We both got in the same taxi and went back to the New State 
Department Building and he made the recommendation that he 
would like me to become his assistant director if he should take over. 
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Then Dr. Mauck changed his mind and [ still hold it against him 
because he did not notify me in advance, although I was so far along 
in processing that it didn’t make any difference. 

Mr. Jupp. You decided not to take it and Dr. Sorenson was chosen 
for the job? 

Mr. Fisuer. Shortly thereafter, yes. 

Mr. Jupp. Who appointed Dr. Sorenson? Was it Dr. Johnstone? 

Mr. Fisuer. Oh, no; thisisin IES. I take it Stanley Andrews did. 

Mr. Jupp. Didn’t he know that you had little or nothing to do as 
the head of the agency? 

Mr. Fisuer. Well, how early he learned that I don’t know. Shortly 
after that I began putting up a minor fuss at first and then, finally, it 
got to Stanley Andrews’ office. 

Mr. Brownson. I am bursting with curiosity on one particular 
point. After you were organized out of your office and you sat in 
your office, what did you do in your office under circumstances like 
that? Do you work crossword puzzles or read detective stories? 

Mr. FisHer. I am sure you know the answer to that. There is 
never a day that 2 or 3 members of the staff do not come and consult 
me about various issues, but they wouldn’t like it to become known. 
More than that, there are always 100 things that are relevant to the 
program that can be investigated, and the library in the Technical 
Cooperation Administration is a good one. I had a great interest in 
the Middle East and the Far East and if I should ever be installed in 
such a program, I think the information that I have accumulated 
and the work I have done would be a great asset. So you don’t 
really have to work crossword puzzles. It sometimes helps a little. 

Mr. Brownson. In other words, you were using your own initiative 
in conducting research and consultation on the job even though it was 
not approved by your superiors? 

Mr. Fisuer. I think that is definitely true. 

Mr. Jupp. Now, coming back to this point, if your superior knew 
that you had nothing to do and if you and Dr. Sorenson did not get 
along or he did not have confidence in you, or whatever the reason 
may have been, why didn’t he either fire you or transfer you some- 
where else? Or why wasn’t Sorenson fired or transferred somewhere 
else or why wasn’t an attempt made to get you and Sorenson together? 
That is the thing we are after. There is organizational breakdown 
somewhere. 

Mr. Fisuer. I think that is a very fine hypothesis, but I am not in 
a position to find out. 

Mr. Jupp. His superiors are at fault, Mr. Chairman. In every 
organization there are personality clashes—round pegs in square 
holes—and it is the job of good administration to take care of such 
clashes and not let them drag on as this has for over a year. 

Now, I want to make a general statement on this travel business. 
I don’t think that there is anything wrong about any of the travel 
that has been recited thus far. In fact I don’t think there was enough, 
if it was intelligent and for a purpose. Because this was a new pro- 
ram. It was taken into some 50 countries and in every country it 
had to be played somewhat by ear. If I have any criticism of the 
Technical Cooperation Administration, it would be that it had too 
few people in the field and too much direction from paper pushers at 
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desks here in Washington. I have no brief for those trips that always 
wind up at Lincoln, Nebr., though. 

Mr. Brownson. You will admit Lincoln, Nebr., is not an under- 
developed ares 

Mr. Jupp. I could hardly admit that it is out among the savages 
in view of the fact that the university there is my alma mater. I 
can understand, however, why a man would want to go to Lincoln, 
Nebr., frequently. 

Now, with relation to these trips out in the field, you have an awful 
lot of new people who never knew anything about the country before 
and they are set down in Afghanistan or Pakistan or somewhere in 
Burma, and if you think we have personality conflicts in Washington, 
they are nothing compared to the personality difficulties that develop 
under such situations. Those who are administering those programs, 
in my opinion, would be derelict in their duty if they did not make 
frequent observation trips. 

| just came back from one myself which made me know that they 
should have been out there a little more rather than a little less in 
order to handle the inherent difficulties in getting a show like this 
on the road. 

In the whole Technical Cooperation Administration’s program, I 
put first the importance of education. But what does the education 
consist of largely? Does it teach them to read and write? You have 
to begin there. You also have portable radio equipment that you 
use to hold meetings in the village squares, and you have films, posters, 
and so forth. Is that all included when you speak of education? 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes, sir. It is extremely difficult to state in a short 
time the part education would play in a country, but if we would con- 
centrate upon sanitation as a deterrent to communicable diseases, 
that would be a very important point. It never has been done quite 
properly in educating the people who live in those countries on the 
importance of sanitation. 

Mr. Jupp. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Fisuer. I mean the high degree of education that is necessary 
in that situation. 

Mr. Jupp. Well, what do you mean by a high degree of education? 
Are you speaking of formal education, such as eighth-grade education? 

Mr. Fisner. No; I don’t think grades have anything to do with it. 
That is just a nicety to please parents who have children in schools. 
Many of them have an eighth-grade education, and in some places 
they never graduate trom the third grade. My parents, and probably 
yours, who graduated from the equivalent of the seventh or eighth 
grade have as much learning as many students do who graduated from 
college now. Certainly reading and writing, the means of communi- 
cation and understanding, is highly essential. 

Another thing that is important from the standpoint of education 
is to become articulate. It is necessary to be able to speak a language 
that is pointed in the scientific and technical sense. 

For instance, I am told that is one of the reasons the orientals have 
a great deal of diffic ‘ulty with science. German, for example, is prob- 
ably the most highly technical language that there is and you can 
point it. But you give a Chinese or a Hindu a chemical formula and 
tell him to perform under it and you wouldn’t have a student or a 
laboratory. But if he were to follow the instructions in English or 
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German he would perform that experiment and nobody would be hurt. 
But if we expect these people to achieve any high degree of success in 
not only analyzing the social problem but participating in the technical 
problems, you will have to have some ne underlying principles of 
education other than just religious or family emotional behaviors 

Mr. Jupp. Well, it means they have got to go to school? 

Mr. FISHER. Yes, it means they should 20 to school. 

Mr. Jupp. I don’t care whether it is eighth grade or some other, 
but you have got to teach these people to read and write 

Mr. Fisner. That is right. 

Mr. Jupp. Do you also include in your jurisdiction the development 
of a literature? One of the things missionaries have sometimes done 
is to teach them to read and write and then the Communists come 
along and give them the things to read. There is no question about 
it that we have played into the Communists’ hands. 

Mr. Fisner. No question about it, 

Mr. Jupp. Do your functions include production of literature? 

Mr. Fisner. It is necessary when we go along and teach that they 
see some of the great books of America and some of the great docu- 
ments on freedom and liberty, but there are limits to the analogies 
which can be drawn. For example, | heard somebody say in one of 
the middle eastern countries, ‘‘Well, after we get to this point then we 
will work the rest of it out on good Christian principles.” After all, 
when you work with people whose atmosphere is not charged with 
anything but these prejudices, then you must work with something 
else. 

Mr. Jupp. Last April I was up in a northeastern province of India 
about 40 miles from Afghanistan and they had something quite 
similar to one of our State or county fairs. There was a United 
States Information Service booth there. It had small-print copies of 
the Declaration of Independence; and it had some small- -print copies 
of our Constitution and it had copies of General Eisenhower’s inau- 
gural address. The most useful thing it had was a speech by an 
American Negro before some group, a Negro who is the head of an 
insurance company in Atlanta. He recited the great opportunities 
that his people have had in this country. Now that was the level of 
the material which we presented for these people to read. 

About six doors away was the Communist booth. Their material 
was mostly comic books and it was down to a level which the people 
could read, and even some of those who couldn’t read could under- 
stand it. 

We gave them the Constitution. How many of us have ever read 
the Constitution unless it was in school where the teacher made us 
read it? It seems incredible to me that there are not more people like 
Dr. Fisher devising means that would give us a more suitable educa- 
tional program. ‘That is the real crux of the matter. Why are we 
not using the brains, resourcefulness, initiative, and ability that we 
have? We have the most attractive program to sell in the world 
and we present it so pedantically. 

Referring to vour comments on language, someone has said that one 
of the half dozen most significant battles of history was the Battle of 
Quebec because it de termined that the basic language of the North 
American Continent was to be English instead of French, which meant 
that the concepts of jurisprudence and the concepts of social organiza- 
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tion and the concepts of the rights of the individual and all such basic 
concepts would be basically Anglo-Saxon rather than Latin. That 
meant that the pattern of society ‘deve loped in this country was largely 
that described in the English language, Locke and Shakespeare ‘and 
Milton and Edmund Burke and Adam Smith and Herbert Spencer, 
and so on. 

I agree so thoroughly that these people are underdeveloped, not just 
underdeveloped agriculturally or economically, but they are under- 
developed in the basie tools by which they can become better developed 
mechanically and scientifically, and I don’t think there is any better 
thing we can do than to give them English as their second language. 

The Chinese kids beginning i in the third grade used to study English. 
Now they are learning Russian. 

Japan, when she set out to modernize, sent a commission around the 
world to observe and it decided while in Germany to take German as 
Japan’s basic second language, and as a result Japan became militar- 
istic because of the stuff that they read that came from Prussian 
authors. That one decision marked the divergence of the two main 
peoples in Asia, China and Japan. 

India and Pakistan broke away from England; but when they broke 
away and were free agents, they decided to stay with the Anglo-Saxon 
bloc because, I think, of habits of thought that came from what they 
learned in English. 

There is no tool so important as language and what you said about 
precision is so true. The German language is a more precise language 
than English. 

Now Chinese is the most unprecise when dealing with concrete 
ideas. But it is the best I know anything about in which to express 
abstract ideas. You can say lots of things in Chinese that you cannot 
even think in the English language. It is the best language in which 
to express shades of emotion and attitudes and relationships and 
things of that type. But when it comes to describing a piece of 
territory or a problem in chemistry, there is almost no way to say it 
exactly. 

I hope that we can keep in mind what our big job is that the world 
needs these basic secrets of our production and growth so that they 
can develop the kind of attitude and tools that are necessary for the 
development of their countries. 

Mr. Brownson. A very good example of the particular area in 
which this subcommittee has chosen to work. Here is a case where 
procedural difficulties and administrative tieups have interfered with 
the accomplishment of a job that was philosophically well set up. 

Mr. Mxaper. Dr. Fisher, we have developed the organizational 
snafu here, but I do not think we have shown in any clear and 
succinct way how that has adversely affected the program. I wonder 
if you could, in just a few words, say just what harm has been done 
to this program because of this organizational setup. 

Mr. Fisuer. You mean as far as education is concerned? 

Mr. Meaper. Yes, the educational responsibilities and that pro- 
gram of the Technical Cooperation Administration. 

Mr. Fisuer. Well, you have pushed me into a bad spot because 
if I answer that it will assume that if I had been there it would have 
been different. The facts are that I was there. I saw how the de- 
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velopment started and I am a little bit like the gentleman of the 
Trojan Wars, I was there, it is a part of me. 

I think from the overall organization of the Technical Cooperation 
Administration there is adequate coverage and adequate room for a 
man to operate in. I believe the breakdown in the educational part 
of Technical Cooperation Administration has been due to two things: 
(a) There was nobody to run it or show what could have been en- 
visaged, and (b) there was no imagination as to what should be done 
over and above running it on a very minor technical program. 

So far as the policy and the principles of the Technical Cooperation 
Administration.are concerned, it could have been set up at the begin- 
ning and not what has happened since, but in the beginning there was 
a place for people who knew the advantages and the risks of not only 
the technical mechanics but also what to do with it once it had been 
learned. If those posts had been filled with people who could do it 
and then begin to do it, education in Technical Cooperation Admin- 
istration wouldn’t be in a bad way. I honestly believe that. 

But I believe Dr. Sorenson, with his background in vocational 
subjects, was completely isolated so far as the overall and the higher 
picture of education is concerned. 

Then I think as one of his staff members said to me, and I pass it 
on to you, I think I was an embarrassment to him when I was there 
because he knew that I knew he didn’t know anything about it, and 
therefore I didn’t fit into the picture at all. That may sound like 
egotism but I think I can be objective about it. 

Mr. Jupp. He thought you were highbrow? 

Mr. Fisuer. No, not that. 

Mr. Jupp. Did anybody, when they hired him, tell him that his 
primary job was to develop technical training? 

Mr. Fisuer. I don’t know how he was briefed. I don’t really know 
how he was selected or how he got here. 

Mr. Jupp. This program was sold to the Congress as a technical 
assistance program, to teach people just technical, educational, agri- 
cultural, medical methods. It was a mistake to put it on so low a 
level, as some of us pointed out then. It may be that he was brought 
in with the idea that that was all he was supposed to do and he may 
have thought you were trying to get us off into the professorial 
stratosphere. 

Mr. Fisuer. That was never discussed. 

Mr. Jupp. He didn’t ever go over with you where the emphasis 
should be in this program? 

Mr. Fisuer. That is right. I believe Mr. Avery realizes very 
clearly the necessity of a more advanced, technical educational pro- 
gram. Now, I don’t state that it is necessary to confine every move 
in the Technical Cooperation Administration to teaching how to 
run a lawnmower or a sickle. These people should develop their 
techniques but those techniques will degenerate unless something 
happens above the ankle and the elbow. You will have been wasting 
your money for sure. 

Mr. Meaper. I had in mind something a little more concrete. 

In this period where the program breakdown occurred, there have 
been a great many people brought to the United States under the 
Technical Cooperation Administration for training in this country. 
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There have been a great many people abroad financed in educational 
institutions in their own countries or some other country and there 
have been visits of edueators from this country to various foreign 
countries, potting to assist them in their public education program; 
isn’t that true? 

Mr. Fisnrpr. You mean this point 4? 

Mr. Meaper. Yes; under point 4. 

Mr. Fisner. To a limited degree, a part of that answer is true. 
How far they have attempted to help, I would be a little skeptical. 
They have helped them to drain swamps and build dams and highways. 

Mr. Mreaper. If you had a good team working in your division 
of training and education saben of the organizational breakdown 
that has been described here, what difference would there have been 
in these programs and in what sense have those programs suffered 
from this organizational breakdown? 

Mr. Fisuer. From the standpoint of the organizational breakdown, 
plus the inability or the unwillingness to operate the program, it has 
broken not quite all the way down but let us say 40 percent, in my 
opinion. 

Now, if it had been functioning from the standpoint of an organiza- 
tional standpoint and if, let us say, that if we could have worked at 
it and it had worked out on something like a 90 percent of efficiency, 
| believe our educational program abroad would have been much 
better. I cannot tell you what percentage, but certainly it would 
have been a much different interpretation of educational programs 
abroad. 

Mr. Meraper. Would it be fair, in your judgment and on the basis 
of your experience in education, and I do not like to ask you for a 
generality that you do not feel you want to make, but would it be 
fair to say that whatever millions of dollars have been spent on the 
educational program under point 4, half of them have wasted? 

Mr. FisHer. I would say pretty close to—I would have been 40 
percent better off if we had had a functioning, operating, clean-cut 
program in Technical Cooperation Administration, 

Mr. Mraper. My next question is one that you may not care to 
answer either, but we have been skating around this point and I would 
like to give you an opportunity to clarify it if you can. Why did this 
situation arise? 

Mr. Fisner. I am not avoiding it. I would be very happy to 
answer your question. I just don’t know. It was never discussed 
with me. It was never told, so far as I know, to anybody else, other 
than the fact that Dr. Sorenson did not want me or he thought he 
wanted somebody else, and maybe he had somebody in mind whom he 
wanted to bring in. Maybe my superiors could answer that question 
for you. 

Mr. Mraper. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Lantaff? 

Mr. Lantarr. The only conclusion I have drawn from the hearings 
we have had in connection with the training of foreign nationals in 
this country, and from the hearing this morning, is that there never 
has been and is not now an overall Technical Cooperation Administra- 
tion policy for education, nor is there an overall Technical Cooperation 
Administration for training. Such policies as there are in existence 
have been developed by tbe three regional groups and are independent 
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one from the other and are not correlated with the Technical Coopera- 
tion Administration, is that correct? 

Mr. Fisuer. I think that would be correct except that there is ac- 
tually, at least in writeup and overall an overall Technical Cooperation 
Administration educational program. That framework has permitted 
it to break down until at the present time there is at least a breakdown 
as to three major developments; and they are the ADS, the NEADS 
and the other developments as to countries. 

Mr. Lanvarr. Is that in the form of a memorandum? 

Mr. Fisuer. I don’t know. 

Mr. Lanrarr. You have never seen such a policy in writing? 

Mr. Fisurer. That is the way it is functioning at the present time. 

Mr. Lanrarr. But you have never seen in writing an expression of 
that policy? 

Mr. Fisner. That is right, but it could very well be that I did not 
see it. 

Mr. Lantarr. Under the proposed reorganization of the Depart- 
ment of State whereby we formalize under Executive order the Tech- 
nical Cooperation Administration and the Mutual Security Admin- 
istration as a part of one agency, am I correct in —— that some 
overall foreign policy will be laid down in this respect by the State 
Department? 

Mr. Fisoer. Of course we are moving over out of the State Depart- 
ment as of today. This is my last day with the State Department. 

Mr. Lanrarr. But we have been talking in connection with the 
reorganization plan submitted to Congress; that policy will be de- 
veloped by the State Department and all operating will be done by 
Foreign Operations Administration. 

Since there is no overall polic) y for education and training, at least 
no overall policy that has been formalized by memorandum, would 
you now assume that the State Department would dictate that policy? 

Mr. Fisuer. I would assume that it would under the new setup 
because, as I understand it, it will be set up by Mr. Stassen. I wouldn’t 
like to be put in a position of saying that there is no overall educational 
policy with the Technical Cooperation Administration. I am sure 
there is. I have seen it in outlines 

Mr. Lantarr. You were Deputy Director for Education and 
Training and your statement is that you are sure that there will be a 
policy, but you have never seen it, is that correct? 

Mr. Fisuer. No, I saw it in the beginning but what has happened 
since that time, since these new agencies began to grow up, such as 
the ADS and the NEADS and how they got started, I am not sure. 

Mr. Lantarr. Do you know what the policy is in Technical Co- 
operation Administration for education and training? 

Mr. Fisuer. No, sir. 

Mr. Lantarr. And you are the Deputy Director, is that right? 

Mr. Fisuer. On paper 

Mr. Lanrarr. That is what concerns me a little bit about this 
proposed reorganization of the State Department. Here is a man 
who is actually the Deputy Director in charge of the operation and 
yet within his own agency he doesn’t know what the policy is for 
education and training. I can envision this is the same type thing 
that can be aggravated by the reorganization plan. 
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Mr. Brownson. Mr. Stassen said there is one way of looking at 
the overall foreign policy which is the State Department prerogative, 
but there will be an educational policy within that framework. 

Mr. Fisuer. I would like to state that the position that I have 
occupied for the last year puts me in the position of not being able 
to know everything that has gone on from the standpoint of organi- 
zation, but before that time there was an overall policy for the Tech- 
nical Cooperation Administration and since that time these strings 
have begun to fall down to these various divisions. 

Mr. Brownson. Does the personnel department at the Technical 
Cooperation Administration keep good track of their personnel, 
would you think? It is a well run personnel department, with in- 
centives and all that type of thing? 

Mr. Fisner. I would say that from the standpoint of government, 
Technical Cooperation Administration has a good personnel depart- 
ment. I think it probably has men who are as capable and who are 
as concerned about personnel as any other agency I have been con- 
nected with. 

Mr. Brownson. Do you happen to know the overall educational 
expenditures of the Technical Cooperation Administration for 1953? 

Mr. Fisuer. I haven’t the slightest idea, no. 

Mr. Brownson. I would like to ask the staff to develop that figure 
on the overall educational expenditures. 

I see that we have them right here. In 1952 they were $8,994,200. 

In 1953 it would be $10,768,600. 

Mr. Lantarr. Is that for education and training? 

Mr. Brownson. Education program, not including training by 
countries. This is the specific program of which Dr. Fisher was Dep- 
uty Director, and the request for 1954 was $16,645,400 

In other words, you have estimated that the program had about a 
40-percent waste factor in it, so that amounts to quite a lot of money, 
doesn’t it? If this program is only 60 percent efficient, that means 
this year we have let $6 million out the door. 

Mr. Fisuer. I am not hedging in answering this question but there 
is this overlap and that is that my margin of error was in that edu- 
cational handling in the Technical Cooperation Administration. 
What is handled in India and how efficiently it is handled, I don’t 
know. 

Mr. Brownson. For educational travel handled in this budget, I 
should think so. 

Mr. Jupp. This does not include students brought over to this 
country, trainees? 

Mr. Brownson. This is specifically separated from the training 
program. 

Mr. Fisuer. If that is true, then the answer to that is that it does 
not, Dr. Judd. 

Mr. Jupp. Who ran the office? You are the Deputy Director. 
Who ran the office of the Director when he was out of town some 35 
percent of the time? 

Mr. Fisner. A variety of people. Sometimesnobody. Then there 
is a grade 7 who ran it once. 

Mr. Jupp. What was the name of that person? 

Mr. Fisnuer. Wheeler. 

Mr. Jupp. Do you remember his first name? 

Mr. Fisuer. Joe Wheeler. 
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Mr. Jupp. When Dr. Sorenson was going out of town to be gone a 
month, he didn’t call you in and say, “I am leaving and I would like 
to have you handle my correspondence’’? 

Mr. Fisuer. Never. 

Mr. Jupp. Never once? 

Mr. Fisuer. That’s right. 

Mr. Jupp. But he must have called in Wheeler and told him to 
handle the stuff on his desk 

Mr. Fisuer. He would send a memorandum out when he appointed 
somebody. 

Mr. Jupp. Send a memorandum that he had appointed somebody? 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes, the regular memorandum, routine. 

Mr. Jupp. If anybody had a question and a decision had to be 
made, they went to this grade 7? 
Mr. Fisuer. That is right. 

Mr. Jupp. And he made the decisions? 

Mr. Fisuer. That. is right. While he was away this time, Dr. 
Mauck has been acting in his stead and doing a fine job. 

Mr. Jupp. That is all. 

Mr. Brownson. We have a set of figures here from the Technical 
Cooperation Administration, Executive Office of the President, Office 
of the Director for Mutual Security, which includes a list of Technical 
Cooperation Administration field personnel assigned to education work 
and the percentage of Technical Cooperation Administration funds 
devoted to this item for 1953. It also lists a breakdown resulting in 
the totals which I have just read of obligations for fiscal years 1952 
1953, and proposed 1954 for the education program, not including 
training by country. What is included in those figures that [ just 
read? I mean concretely, how is it spent in a given country? In this 
program it says that Lebanon was scheduled to get $206,000 for 1954 
on the education program, not the technical training. Is that spent 
in hiring teachers in Lebanon? How is the money spent? 

Mr. Fisuer. I daresay some of the teachers were employed, but 
you pushed me into a complete vacuum. I don’t know. 

Mr. Brownson. Thank you. We will ask Dr. Mauck when he 
comes up. 

Mr. Jupp. You said this is your last day ia Government service. 
Did you resign? 

Mr. Fisuer. No; this is my last day in the State Depariment. We 
are transferring to the Mutual Security Administration. 

Mr. Jupp. But you are still staying with the Technical Cooperation 
Administration. 

Mr. Fisuer. I am staying, I hope. 

Mr. Lantarr. Do you have the same title? 

Mr. Fisuer. So far; yes, sir. 

Mr. Lantarr. So far as you know? 

M1. Fisuer. So far as I know. 

Mr. Jupp. You will either have something to do from now on or 
you won’t be there. I would like to have you continue. 

Mr. Muaper. Since Mr. Sorenson resigned on June 5 or June 1, or 
whenever it was, who has taken his place? 

Mr. Fisuer. Dr. Mauck. 

Mr. Meaper. Did Dr. Mauck take his position immediately there- 
after? 
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Mr. Fisuer. He gives part of his time to that and the rest of his 
time to his own office. 

Mr. Meaper. Has this organizational difficulty been removed as of 
the present time or does it still exist? 

Mr. Fisner. No. I have been informed that the program will 
run along as it is until such time as we are transferred and then, at 
that point, it seems to me to be advisable because at that point the 
whole educational program will be reorganized. 

Mr. Meaper. As of today you are still in the status of suspense 
where you are not functioning? 

Mr. Fisner. I am afraid that is so, I regret very much to say so. 

Mr. Jupp. What does the United States Office of Education have 
to do with that program? You spoke of it at one time. 

Mr. Fisuer. I believe the legislative act creating the Technical 
Cooperation Administration says that the Technical Cooperation 
Administration will utilize the present agencies in Government 
whenever possible and necessary to seek information regarding this 
program and therefore since the Office of Education was here and 
organized and operating the Technical Cooperation Administration 
took it upon themselves to consult the Office of Education in many 
respects. As a matter of fact, they furnished most of the staff in 
education for overseas. 

Mr. Jupp. That is, your agency consulted some of the experts 
that the Office of Education might have in a particular field? 

Mr. Fisuer. | think so 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Kennelly, the staff counsel, has one question 
he would like to ask of you, Dr. Fisher. 

Mr. Kenneuuy. Dr. Fisher, I would like to ask you one question. 
In the absence of Dr. Sorenson from Washington, do you know to your 
knowledge whether or not Joseph C. Wheeler, whom we understand 
is an employee in the training and education staff, ever acted as direc- 
tor of the staff? 

Mr. Fisuer. I think the memorandum said he would act as director 
in his place while he was away. As a matter of fact, he was in charge 
of the office for a while. 

Mr. Kennetuiy. Joseph C. Wheeler is a program official with 
grade of GS-9. 

Mr. Brownson. While a GS-14 sat by without any assignment or 
duties, a GS-9 took over. 

Thank you very much, Dr. Fisher. We appreciate your testimony, 
and you have been most cooperative. 

Mr. Fisuer. Thank you. 

Mr. Brownson. At this point I would like to read into the record 
a letter from Mr. Johnston Avery, Assistant Administrator for Pro- 
gram of the Technical Cooperation Administration, who was unable 
to be here with us today. This letter is pretty comprehensive. Dr 
Avery was Dr. Sorenson’s immediate superior. 

The letter is as follows: 

My Dear Mr. CHarRMAN: On June 15, and again on June 25, I was interviewed 
by Mr. Walton Woods and Mr. Arthur Perlman, staff investigators for your sub- 
committee. After léngthy discussions, they submitted to me the following ques- 
tions and asked for my answers. This letter is in response to that request. 

1. What is my relationship to Dr. Sorenson? 

I am the Assistant Administrator for Programs. In that capacity, I exercise 
general supervision over the technical branches (i. e., Agriculture, Health, Edu- 
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cation, Industry, Housing, Labor, Public Administration, and Community Serv- 
ices). Dr. Sorenson, being the Chief of the Education Branch, came in that 
administrative orbit. Since it is apparent that no one man could exercise sub- 
stantive judgment in all of those technical fields, it was merely contemplated 
that the chiefs of the technical services should be brought together in this group- 
ing, primarily for policy coordination and direction. 

Dr. Sorenson was recommended to us by the Office of Education and by lead 
ing educators throughout the country. 

2. What is Dr. Fisher’s position? 

Dr. Fisher was employed through regular State Department personnel channels 
for a position in the Education Branch. I did not know he had been employed 
at the time I talked with Dr. Sorenson and I subsequently wrote the attached 
letter to Dr. Sorenson concerning the matter. (See exhibit A 


At this point I will read exhibit A: 


Exuipir A 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
TECHNICAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR, 
Wash ngton, March 4, 1952. 


Dear Dr. Sorenson: I owe you an apology. I told you that you would have 
a free hand in selecting your staff. I had overlooked the fact that some months 
ago we had started the papers on Dr. Thomas R. Fisher to be a member of the 
education staff. He has now been cleared and has entered on duty, where you 
will find him as one of your assistants when you arrive. I think you will find 


him a useful man. 
We look forward to your arrival as soon as possible 
Sincerely vours, 
JOHNSTON AVERY, 


Assistant Administrato 


The reply to that letter from Dr. Sorenson came on March 7, 1952, 
and is as follows: 


Mr. JoHNSTON AVERY, 
Assistant Administrator, Technical Cooperation Admin 
De partment of State, Wasi ington, ); St 


DeaR Mr. Avery: Many thanks for your letter of March 4, in which you in- 
dicate that Dr. Thomas R. Fisher is to be a member of the education staff I 
appreciate more than I can tell you the spirit of your letter. However, I have 
every reason to believe that your choice of Dr. Fisher as a staff member will prove 
to be an excellent one I am looking forward to meeting Dr. Fisher, and to work- 
ing with the two of you in planning for an essential group of TCA education leaders 
and for services that can probably best be provided by established educational 
agencies 

I, of course, haven’t any idea as to the status of the investigation regarding my 
qualifications for the TCA assignment Is it likely that I will be cleared so that 
I can begin work in Washington about April 1? 

Assuming that I should begin work on, or about, that date, what would be the 
attitude of your office toward a special assignment that I have been committed 
to for a number of months? That is, having charge of a panel discussion at one 
of the evening sessions of the North Centra! Association. Our panel was to ex- 
plore ways of developing international understanding in children and youth. It 
has been possible for me to recruit a very distinguished panel and the question is, 
should I run out on the panel at this late date? If I were to go through with the 
North Central Association assignment, I would need to be in Chicago for the 
evening of April 2. 

I realize that you are extremely busy, but if you can give me some help in 
making a decision regarding the North Central Association responsibili 
shall be most grateful. 

Sincerely yours, 


fy 





FRANK E. SorENSON, Chairman 
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Now, returning to the original basic communication: 


3. What were my intentions concerning Dr. Sorenson’s job and Dr. Fisher’s job? 

My intentions were that Dr. Sorenson should have overall responsibility for 
all of the education work of TCA and in that capacity would develop the broad 
policy lines which would guide the activities both in Washington and in the field. 
As I conceived it, the education work fell into two parts: (a) Helping other govern- 
ments to set up fundamental education programs and (b) establishing procedures 
which would enable us to get the most out of the trainees who were brought to 
this country from abroad. 

I hoped, after I learned of Dr. Fisher’s appointment, that he would be able to 
handle the trainee phase of the work under Dr. Sorenson’s general supervision. 

4. What has been the relationship between Dr. Sorenson and Dr. Fisher? 

This relationship has left something to be desired. It developed over the 
months that Dr. Sorenson did not believe that Dr. Fisher had the necessary 
background and experience to handle the trainee phase of the work. At the same 
time, Dr. Sorenson was complaining strongly that he was understaffed. The 
disposition was to find something else in the education field which Dr. Fisher 
could do to the satisfaction of Dr. Sorenson. Unfortunately, because of this 
and perhaps other reasons, some type of personality conflict had developed be- 
tween the two and it gradually became apparent that they would not likely be 
able to work harmoniously in any type of association. Efforts were made to 
transfer Dr. Fisher to some other branch, but this was made difficult by the 
fact that all of Dr. Fisher’s experience was in the educational field. 

5. What are the differences between Dr. Sorenson and Dr. Fisher? 

I believe I have answered that to the best of my knowledge in the above para- 
graph. 

6. What are the specific responsibilities of Dr. Sorenson? 

It was my conception of the job that he should develop policy guides for the 
total TCA educational program and within the framework of those policy deter- 
minations, undertake to guide the implementation both in the field and in the 
United States. 

7. What has Dr. Sorenson contributed in written policy? 

There is a file labeled ‘‘Program Guides in Education”’ containing some docu- 
ments relating to the policy and program guides for the overall education work of 
TCA. I understand that Dr. Sorenson is submitting all of these documents in 
connection with his own testimony, and I will therefore not burden the committee 
by resubmitting them here. I need only add that under our organization such 
policy and program papers are ordinarily reviewed by the Program Review Board 
before being a’ opted as policy or program guides by TCA. This Program Review 
Board brings together the heads of the technical services in TCA as well as repre- 
sentatives from other interested participating agencies. To the best of my 
knowledge Dr. Sorenson has not submitted to the Program Review Board any 
firm proposal for an overall educational program. 

8. Have I ever disapproved any travel for Dr. Sorenson and if so, why? 

Yes, I disapproved Dr. Sorenson’s proposed trip to the Middle Eastern countries 
this spring. I felt that the timing for such a trip was bad for two reasons: (a) It 
seemed to me more important that Dr. Sorenson remain in Washington and com- 
plete the development of the overall educational program and (6) I felt that in 
as much as Dr. Sorenson was leaving in June, such a trip should be taken by his 
successor in order that the benefit of it would remain within TCA on a continuing 
basis. These are matters of judgment and the then Deputy Administrator, Mr. 
Jonathan Bingham, overruled me. He apparently felt that it was equally im- 
portant for the field offices to get the benefit of Dr. Sorenson’s experience before 
he left the office. This view was shared to some extent by the Assistant Admin- 
istrator for the Near East and Africa area, Mr. E. Reeseman Fryer. Mr. Fryer 
met with Dr. Sorenson in Egypt and subsequently informed me that Dr. Sorenson’s 
contribution to the educational programs of the countries in the Middle East was 
invaluable. I do not regard the fact that I was overruled in this matter as 
particularly significant. Judgments are tenuous reactions and the final judgment 
of the man in highest authority is inevitably accepted. 

9. What can you say about Dr. Sorenson’s tendency to travel? Did it reflect 
in his work? 

In view of the fact that Dr. Sorenson did not have a deputy in the accepted 
sense, I personally felt that his absence from Washington somewhat retarded the 
education program. But again, this is a matter of judgment. It seems quite 
clear to me that no man can be expected to guide the development of educational 
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programs in other countries with any degree of sensitivity unless he has familiar- 
ized himself with the underlying problems existing in those countries. My feeling 
was that the problem had to be attacked on two fronts: (a) Working out in Wash- 
ington the broad outlines of our policy and program procedures and (6) creating the 
mechanics and the understanding for the implementation of these programs on & 
regional and country basis in the field. Each job is a necessary part of the other. 
One man might put more emphasis on one phase of it while another man might 
put more emphasis on the other phase. Since Dr. Sorenson was brought in to 
serve in the capacity of our top educational expert, 1 was inclined to defer to his 
judgment as to how he should organize and conduct bis work. 

While bis travels undoubtedly had an adverse effect on the Washington phase of 
the work, it can be argued that he advanced the work in the field. 

It must be remembered that this was a brand new program in most parts of the 
world and there was no trial and error history to guide us. We had to follow our 
best collective judgment in these matters. 

10. What is my evaluation of Dr. Sorenson’s employment? 

I regard Dr. Sorenson as an extremely capable man and one who is highly 
regarded in the educational field. Whether or not he could have made more 
progress is a relative question which plagues the conscience in connection with 
all phases of the program. While I still have the highest respect for Dr. Sorenson 
as an educational technician, I felt that his lack of administrative experience 
may have been a handicap in developing this worldwide program, 

11. Will you give a brief statement of your own background? 

I was born in Morganton, N. C., on May 12, 1901, the son of Judge A. C. Avery 
and Mary Johnston Avery. I was educated in public schools in Morganton, 
private preparatory schools, New York University and the University of North 
Carolina, with a course in journalism at Columbia University. 

I was a reporter for daily newspapers and the Associated Press from 
1924 until 1927, at which time IT was made editor of the Hickory (N. C.) Daily 
Record, which position I held until 1929. During that period, I won the Separk 
award for “the most distinguished editorial work in the State.” In 1929 I 
bought the Lenoir (N. C.) News-Topie and served as its publisher and editor 
until 1932. During that time, I was awarded the Savory cup by the North 
Carolina Press Association for publishing “the best county paper in the State.’ 
I am the only man who has ever won both of those awards. 

In 1933 I became Assistant to the Director of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce and held that position until 1935 at which time I became ad- 
ministrative assistant in the Antitrust Division of the Department of Justice. I 
remained there until 1946 when I went to Berlin, Germany, as an Assistant Chief 
of the Decartelization Branch for the Office of Military Government. I held 
that position until 1948 when I came back to the Department of Justice. In 
May 1950 I was appointed Assistant Administrator of TCA and am presently 
employed in that capacity. 

I am a member of the National Press Club, the Academy of Political Science, 
and the Society of the Cincinnati. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHNSTON AVERY, 
Assistant Administrator for Programs. 


I would like to ask unanimous consent in connection with this tes- 
timony to introduce one additional piece of evidence. It was Jonathan 
Bingham who really overruled Mr. Avery on the matter of travel, so 
I would like to introduce in the record at this point Mr. Jonathan 
Bingham’s record which includes some 91 days of travel during this 
period which has been under discussion. 

(Jonathan Bingham travel record is as follows:) 
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Exurpit 51.—Jonathan Bingham, Deputy Administrator, TCA ' 
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Cleveland J 29-31, 1952 2. 45 52. 45 Speech 2ne 

New York Mar. 22, 1952 34. 25 34, 25 Speaker, New York 14nc 
Herald. 

Rock Hill, S. C Apr. 2-3, 1953 49. 35 49. 35 Speech 17ne 

Pittsburg May 15, 1952 31. 65 31. 65 Speech, World Forum 26ne 

New York Oct. 28, 1952 41. 00 Discussion 74nc 

Detroit Oct. 26-27, 1952 66.15 66.15 Speech, Haddassah 78ne 

New York Dec. 1, 1952 32. 98 32. 98 Meeting, Council For- | 78ne 
eign Relations 

New Rochelle, N. ¥ Nov. 12, 1953 44.00 31. 90 Speech 84n¢ 

New Haven, Conr Feb. 10-11, 1953 49. 00 48. 57 Panel, Yale Law 85ne 
School 

Boston, Ma Dec, 6, 1952 70. 05 70. 05 Speech 88ne 
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Mr. Bingham’s trips abroad of 91 days was made during the period when the Administrator of TCA 


was also abroad, thus leaving the agency in Washington without the presence of its 2 top officials. 


Mr. Jupp. I would like to ask Dr. Fisher if he has seen this memo- 
randum or this report before. 

Mr. Fisuer. No, | have not. 

Mr. Jupp. According to this letter that Dr. Sorenson wrote to 
Mr. Avery, they both had in mind to use you in the trainee section, 
and certainly you were well qualified for that because you have done 
a very excellent job in managing the training of some three or four 
thousand Chinese students stranded in this country. 

When Dr. Sorenson took over, did he call you in and talk to you 
about taking over that trainee program? Did he ever turn it over to 
you? 

Mr. Fisuer. I have never yet had more than three minutes con- 
ference or conversation with Dr. Sorenson. We never discussed the 
program and never discussed any phase of it. 

Mr. Jupp. Did anybody tell you that the idea they had in getting 
you in was to have you handle the trainee side of it? 

Mr. Fisuer. No, sir. 

Mr. Jupp. And you did not know that until you heard this letter 
today? 
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Mr. Fisuer. No, | was to come in as an assistant director of educa- 
tion and I didn’t know that. They never told me they had that in 
mind for me. I would have been perfectly glad to take that job. 

Mr. Jupp. That is exactly what they ought to have used you for. 

Mr. Fisuer. I was never notified of that. 

Mr. Brownson. Thank you very much, Dr. Fisher. 

Our next witness will be Dr. Willfred O. Mauck, acting director, 
Education and Training of the Technical Cooperation Administration, 
formerly chief of the Education Division of ITAA. 


FURTHER TESTIMONY OF WILLFRED 0O. MAUCK, ACTING 
DIRECTOR, EDUCATION AND TECHNICAL TRAINING STAFF, 
TECHNICAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Brownson. Dr. Mauck, do you solemnly swear that the testi- 
mony which you are about to give before this subcommittee will be the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Maucx. I do. 

Mr. Brownson. Will you please give your full name, present posi- 
tion and time you came into your present position and give a record 
of your occupation and educational background. 

Mr. Mavcx. I am Willfred O. Mauck, acting director of Education 
and Technical Training Staff of Technical Cooperation Administration 
and also Director of the Division of Education of the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs. I am trying to handle both jobs simul- 
taneously for the moment since the acting directorship is purely 
temporary. 

Mr. Jupp. How long have you had the position you hold in the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs? 

Mr. Mavuck. Since May 28 or May 29 of this year when Dr. Soren- 
son left Washington. 

Mr. Jupp. I mean the position with the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs. 

Mr. Mauckx. It depends on the title. I came into the Coordinator’s 
office in 1942 in the Division of Education, and with the exception of a 
brief period when I was transferred to the Institute of International 
Education, I have been in the same Division ever since that time. 
That Division became the Inter-American Educational Foundation. | 
became vice president of that in 1945 and president in 1946, and then 
when we were transferred to the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, 
I automatically became Director of the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs, so there was a continual service with different titles. 

I am a native of Illinois, living a good part of my life in Michigan. 
I am a graduate of Hillsdale College with a master’s degree from 
Columbia, and have studied at Johns Hopkins University, the Uni- 
versity of London, and the University of Geneva. I hold three honor- 
ary degrees. I was a professor of history and international relations 
in Hillsdale College and Ohio University, and president of Hillsdale 
College from 1933 to 1942, at which time I entered the Government. 

Mr. Brownson. Can you tell us the countries that are covered 
by the ITAA program? 

Mr. Mauck. Yes, sir; the total ILAA program covers all the coun- 
tries of Latin America except Argentina. That means 19 Latin 
American countries. 
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There are at the present time 10 educational programs in those 19 
countries. 

Mr. Brownson. I believe that the subcommittee understands that 
the educational program carried out by the ITAA has proceeded in a 
very commendable manner, and for that reason we are interested in 
getting the interested parties of the ILAA and the TCA in here to tell 
us about it. 


Can you tell us about the staff structure in Washington and in the 
field? 

Mr. Mauck. Yes, sir; the Institute of Inter-American Affairs is 
organized in Washington on a functional basis with a Division of 
Education, a Division of Natural Resources, and a Division of Health, 
Welfare, and so forth. The Division of Education is composed of 
about 13 members of the staff, including secretaries, and we have 
specialists, for example, in rural education, elementary methods, and 
teaching materials. We are supposed to have a specialist in voca- 
tional education. 

Mr. Brownson. How does that differ from the present organiza- 
tional concept of the Technical Cooperation Administration? 

Mr. Maucx. When I was testifying here last month, we had a 
chart which indicated that the Institute of Inter-American Affairs is 
organized entirely on a functional basis, that the Asia Development 
Service is developed or organized particularly on a geographical 
service, and the Near East Asia Development Service has a combi- 
nation of the two. 

Mr. Brownson. In other words, you are developing a point I want 
to establish, and that is the fact that there is no overall organizational 
program for the Technical Cooperation Administration Educational 
Department. 

Mr. Mauckx. I should say that there is not at the present time but 
itisinchoate. As I look at things, it appears to me there is a tendency 
on the part of all three of the regional areas to move to a common 
point of organization but from opposite directions. 

For example, the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, which started 
working purely on a functional basis, has been organizing willy-nilly 
some geographical organization within the program office. 

The Near East and Africa Development Service Office is organizing 
a functional staff and I know that there was at least a tendency in 
that direction in the Asia Development Service, because a head of 
education and technical training staff of the Asia Development Service 
was appointed awhile ago, but the organization never became effective. 

Mr. Brownson. On the basis of your experience, do you recom- 
mend an organizational procedure on the basis of regional and func- 
tional groups? 

Mr. Mavuckx. I believe there should be the three geographical areas 
for ease in handling. It is a little easier to handle them that way. 
Within those three regional areas, my own feeling is that the func- 
tional organization has great advantages as within our own organ- 
ization of the Institute of Inter-American Affairs. I believe there 
would be some advantages in having geographic centers also, which 
can constantly follow up on a given country; but since this is a techni- 
cal program I believe it can be best carried out if it is technically 
organized. 
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Mr. Brownson. In the Institute of Inter-American Affairs are the 
policies concerning education laid out in a formal manual? 

Mr. Mavucx. Such a manual is now in preparation. I have here 
part of a draft which is dated in late May and which has not yet been 
approved entirely. It is an attempt to bring together in a manual, 
however, many declarations of policy, both in individual correspond- 
ence and in circular instructions which have gone to the field in the 
past. I have 1 or 2 such statements here. 

It is also intended to embody a general statement which I wrote in 
1952 on the role of education in technical assistance programs, a 
statement which I would slightly modify now if I were doing it again, 
but which basically represents the policy of the Education Division 
over a period of years. 

Mr. Brownson. But as I understand, that is essentially a revision 
of a manual which you have been using for 3 years, is that correct? 

Mr. Maucx. I wouldn’t call it a manual. I would say that it is a 
draft, an attempt to put in manual form various declarations which 
we have issued separately in the past and which we want to tie 
together in one manual statement. 

Mr. Brownson. But you have had a number of policy papers in 
the Institute of Inter-American Affairs in such form that they could 
be referred to by those operating the program. 

Mr. Mavucx. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. So that they knew what the score was at any 
given time? 

Mr. Maucx. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. And you are now formalizing them, editing them, 
and putting them into a formal manual? 

Mr. Maucx. Exactly. 

Mr. Brownson. I would appreciate it very much if you would 
supply the committee staff with copies of the document which you 
just mentioned. 

Mr. Mauck. Yes, sir; the draft of the manual—if I may reserve 
that until we have enough copies. 

Mr. Brownson. I particularly meant the policy documents to 
which you referred and I will ask unanimous consent that such of 
those documents as the staff may feel are of assistance or will aid the 
hearings will be included in the record at this point. 

Mr. Maucx. The most comprehensive one is a 14-page statement 
which was written in its latest form in 1951, revised, and a sort of a 
1-page summary which came shortly thereafter, and the article which 
I mentioned which came out in 1952 

Mr. Brownson. Very well, those three documents will be inserted 
in the record at this point. 

(Last two documents referred to above are included in the appendix 
as exhibit 52, Education in Technical Cooperation.) 

Mr. Brownson. Thank you. Now, has Dr. Sorenson or the Asian 
Development Service or the Near E ‘ast Asia Development Service 
taken advantage of the Institute of Inter-American Affairs’ experience 
in the field education which we have been discussing? 

Mr. Mauck. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. How? 

Mr. Mavuck. As soon as Dr. Sorenson came in he got in touch with 
me and after several talks with me on the experiences we have had 
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stated he believed he wanted to try to build on those experiences as 
far as possible, and therefore asked me and later Mr. Jeppsen when 
he came in as Director of Education for the NEADS area to act as a 
sort of a council with him in formulating policies and procedures. We 
have not had regular, stated meetings but we have met frequently. 
On 1 or 2 occasions Dr. Sorenson has prepared drafts of proposed 
program and policy papers which he has sent to us for our comments 
and clearance 

We were just about on the point of getting together on some of 
those things when Dr. Sorenson had to leave. As a consequence, 
especially with regard to training matters, Dr. Sorenson had developed 
a draft of a manual section on traiing which is now in practically 
final form. I did a little editing after I came into the office and it 
has now gone to Mr. Andrews for approval. 

With regard to education some preliminary papers were circulated 
to the field. I believe Mr. Jeppsen at the present time has some copies 
in his possession. I do not have them at the moment, but those are 
statements of education as distinct from training. 

Mr. Mraper. Mr. Mauck, I realize that you are just taking over 
this post in the Technical Cooperation Administration. Yet because 
of your previous experience in this general field I think you might 
have a view that would be helpful on a question that has arisen in my 
mind. I presume you were able to hear the letter that the chairman 
quoted from Mr. Avery. I want to call your attention to this one 
sentence: 
To the best of my knowledge Dr. Sorenson has not submitted to the Program 
Review Board any firm proposal for an overall educational program. 

Now I presume you also heard the chairman quote from a memo- 
randum from Mr. Betts to Mr. Martin dated June 26, 1953, setting 
forth the educational funds in the Technical Cooperation Administra- 
tion appropriation for fiscal years 1952, 1953, and the proposed 1954, 
and that those figures were $8,900,000, $10 million and $15,600,000 
respectively, making a total of $36,308,200 for educational programs. 

The question that has arisen in my mind is this; how could those 
figures have been presented to the Congress as requests for public 
funds when no program had been established? 

Mr. Mauckx. In the first place, like Dr. Fisher I had not heard that 
statement until I came here, the statement of Mr. Avery, which I 
believe was just recently prepared. 

As far as the firm statement of educational policy is concerned, I 
would like to say this. I have been in the field of education most of 
my life. I find on coming into the technical assistance work abroad 
that it is necessary for us to recast our ideas considerably on the sort 
of thing that may be done abroad by comparison with the kind of 
thing we are accustomed to doing here in this country. Under those 
circumstances the formulation of policy is something which is im- 
possible to develop out of one’s head. It is something which comes 
from experience. We have modified time after time the ideas which 
we started with in the Institute of Inter-American Affairs on the basis 
of experience and our declarations of policy are the outcome of that 
experience. 

In the other areas of the world covered by TCA there has been no 
such experience and while there is a certain amount of carryover from 
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one area to another, I do happen to know enough about the Near 
East and the Middle East to know that when it comes down to the 
development of details there are fundamental differences which you 
have got to learn about. The development of an overall policy is in 
process. There is a draft, at least of a part of the manual and I have 
referred to some of the manual statements which have already been 
circulated. They are tentative and cover part of the policy. 

The other parts are not yet complete in this jigsaw puzzle, those 
parts are not yet complete but in my opinion the development of a 
manual is in process. 

The second thing is that we are just in the midst of the develop- 
ment of a program and these programs,.to a certain extent, have just 
grown, like Topsy. They have been carried on on the basis of con- 
dit'ons as they exist and the circumstances as they arise and the 
measures that can be adopted quickly to take care of those circum- 
stances. 

Mr. Brownson. I| have a file which is labeled ‘“The Sorenson File”’ 
concerning educational policy. Most of the documents that I have 
here are dated back in June in 1952. I do not find too much in the 
file of recent date. Those here are as of May 27, 1952, June 1952, 
with no particular date, June 17, 1952, June 23, 1952, another one 
June 1952, with no date given, June 23, 1952. Ll wonder how much 
recent work has been done on bringing this Sorenson policy file up to 
date on Dr. Sorenson’s part. 

Mr. Maucx. I cannot tell you too much on what Dr. Sorenson 
has done individually, but in the meetings we have had with him 
and in the discussions with the staff there has been apparently an 
attempt to arrive at a meeting of minds on the basis of which a 
definite statement can be drawn up. I do not wish to criticize here 
because I think it is a very natural thing to have happened, but I do 
believe that when Dr. Sorenson came into this office he had a very 
much more definite idea of exactly what ought to be done than he 
did after he had seen the field operations, and realized the complica- 
tions. 

Mr. Brownson. That so often happens. We get a lot of people 
who have very definite ideas and then they drink this Potomac River 
water and they do not have definite ideas. 

Mr. Mauckx. I don’t think it is the Potomac River water, but the 
water of the Ganges and the Amazon and the Tigris. 

Mr. Brownson. I can understand that means by which the policy 
may be put into effect in India, in Pakistan, in Brazil and in China 
may vary, but it seems to me that they will certainly get and would, 
have some sort of plans that would apply here because while there is 
no common denominator between India and perhaps Brazil, there is a 
common denominator in that there is one government sponsoring the 
program and one set of people financing it. 

Mr. Mauckx. Yes, sir; I believe such a set of basic principles can 
be drawn up and should be drawn up. I believe it should be drawn 
up chiefly on the basis of field experience. 

In the Institute of Inter-American Affairs we have had the advan- 
tage of field experience. We have also recently had this conference 
in Rome which, in my opinion, probably did not do quite as much good 
as everybody hoped, and much more good than we thought it would; 
but, nevertheless, it did bring to bear, did focus the combined expe- 
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rience of those people who had been in the field in the Near East and 
Africa against the background of the problems which they are facing 
from day to day, and I believe that is most important, another im- 
portant step in the development of overall Technical Cooperation 
Administration policy, and that it is an extremely important step. 

Mr. Brownson. On the matter of conferences in Rome, did they 
have an agenda for that conference prepared well in advance? 

Mr. Mavuck. Yes, sir; it was prepared some time in advance, 
although it was modified about a week or 10 days before the conference 
in an attempt to get it a little more specific and devote a little more 
time to the discussion and not divide it up into one-half-hour intervals. 

Mr. Brownson. You would not suggest that it might have been 
modified after the committee began looking into the original agendas 
of the Rome Conference? 

Mr. Mauck. Yes, it was; but it was not on account of it. 

Mr. Brownson. The original agenda, I will swear, was pretty vague. 

Mr. Meaper. I was so interested in your comments about expe- 
rience leading to policy that I did not attempt to interrupt you. I 
might say that that has been my own view, that policy is best made 
when it results from day-to-day operating experience, and that is why 
I have been so disturbed about these two reorganization plans, Nos. 
7 and 8, which seem to divorce policymaking from operations so as 
to prevent information getting back up the line to the fellow who 
decides the policy, and I can understand very well that policies must 
be changed in the light of experience and that is what you have said 
has happened in the Institute of Inter-American Affairs program. 

My question still is not cleared up because here we have had 
representat ions made to the Appropriations Committee of the Congress 
in connection with these fiscal year appropriations as shown in this 
memorandum in some detail. 

For example, in Libya there was $693,000 for education, but only 
$2,000 in Saudi Arabia. Indonesia has $1,970,000 and those are 
fiscal year 1952 figures. If you haven’t made up your mind what you 
are going to do to carry out the educational program, how can you 
come up to Congress and ask for public funds? 

Mr. Mauck. I am quite sure that the policies which the various 
regional offices are pursuing are policies which are at least fairly 
definitely developed in general form, if I can use a peculiar expression 
like that in it. 

Mr. Meaper. Very definite in general form? 

Mr. Mavck. What I am trying to make out is that you have got 
a general policy which at least is pretty well recognized. 

Mr. Brownson. The general policy is that every year from 1952 
through 1954 you ask for a little more money from each country. 

Mr. Meapver. Don’t say “you”? because Mr. Mauck had nothing 
to do with it. 

Mr. Brownson. That indescribable something that comes up here 
and asks for more money, the incorporate entity. 

Mr. Mavcx. The field men really know what they want these 
millions of dollars for. But their requests are based on projects 
which come within policies on which they have been verbally in- 
structed by their superiors in Washington. Their superiors know 
what their policies are, and they tell them (the field men) so. The 
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lack is a definite comprehensive statement which embodies the 
general policy, in definite form. 

Mr. Meraper. For instance, a man in the Middle East who is an 
enthusiast and really wants to help the people of the Middle East 
might say that the thing for us to do to raise the level of education 
in the Middle East and thus carry out the broad objectives of the 
point 4 program is for us to match all of the funds spent by each 
country in the Middle East on their whole educational system. He 
might have a very good argument for saying that that is the most 
effective way to spend American dollars for the accomplishment of 
this extremely broad objective in the point 4 program. 

But the man in the Far East might very well say, ‘Well, we do 
not want to do that. What we are going to do is to send some 
training experts to simply train some teachers in Burma.” 

Now there are two conflicting approaches which may not be 
related to the differences in the situation in those two areas of the 
world. The people who come up to Congress have the responsibility 
of having some kind of order and reason and system in the program 
they are carrying out and have to make those representations to 
people like myself who have to answer to the American people for 
spending their money. 

Mr. Maucx. Right. 

Mr. Mraprr. How can that be done properly when there isn’t 
any program established or any policy established? 

Isn’t the proper thing to do to wait until that policy and program 
has been established so that the taxpayers’ funds won’t be wasted? 

Mr. Maucx. My opinion is that there are policies and they are 
being applied. But as I say, the lack is a broad and comprehensive 
statement which places that on the record. But in the instructions 
which go out daily or weekly from the Washington office to the field 
in the general correspondence, that policy is being conveyed to the 
field and is for the most part being carried out by the field. Once in 
a while you will have a new man who will come in as the head of a 
field party and who will come in with preconceived ideas because of 
his ideas of education in the United States, and that needs to be revised 
a little bit. 

Mr. Brownson. Of course, Mr. Mauck, I think anyone can gather 
experience endlessly. Don’t you think that more than enough 
months have gone by since early 1952 for this Sorenson policy to turn 
into something concrete? 

Mr. Mauck. Yes, sir; but on the basis of the very brief experience 
I have had in this office there is a slight difficulty involved. This 
technical training staff which Dr. Sorenson has been heading is the 
Education and Technical Training Staff and during the time I have 
been there I should say that 97 percent of the time has been taken up 
with training and not education, and that the training activities have 
been enormous and they have taken practically all the time I have had 
to devote to it. 

Mr. Brownson. Of course Dr. Sorenson had Dr. Fisher sitting 
around and doing nothing during this period, Dr. Fisher a man who 
was experienced to assist him on the educational program. 

Mr. Mavucx. Unfortunately, I am not too familiar with the difficulty 
that developed there. 
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Mr. Brownson. Is it your idea now that as Acting Director you 
will use Dr. Fisher to zet this program going? 

Mr. Mauck. Yes, sir; and I must confess that partly due to the 
fact that I am trying to handle two positions and partly due to my 
own error I have not called Dr. Fisher in for consultation. That is 
something that must be done and I have in mind a task which will 
employ Dr. Fisher’s experience. 

Mr. Brownson. The committee staff has gotten the impression 
that Dr. Fisher feels that this program he worked on back in June of 
1952 was shelved to a certain extent. Do you know of your own 
knowledge of Dr. Sorenson making any attempt to sell the program 
or putting it over or taking any action in the Department to see that 
this overall policy directive ever did become accepted and put into 
effect? 

Mr. Maucx. No I don’t know of any of that sort. My own guess 
has been that as he became more and more swamped with the traininz 
matters and apparently having some difficulty in working with Dr. 
Fisher, of course, the education part of this has gone by the board. 

Mr. Brownson. Do you think that if Dr. Sorenson were in town 
a little bit he might have had more time to solve these problems? 

Mr. Mauck. It is entirely possible but I would hate to do such a 
job myself without having a fair amount of contact with the field. 

Mr. Brownson. The other thing that I wonder is what would Dr. 
Sorenson have had to do to get his policy before the Program Review 
Board and get it adopted? 

Mr. Mauck. In the first place, he would have to have the complete 
acceptance of the three regional offices. My understanding, at least 
until hearing Mr. Avery’s statement, was that the function was purely 
an advisory function with the policy resting in the hands of the 
Assistant Administrator and the Administrator himself on the one 
hand, and on the other hand in the regional offices. 

Mr. Brownson. You were one of those three regional office heads, 
were you not? 

Mr. Mavucx. No, Mr. Rowe is the regional head for the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Mr. Brownson. To the best of your knowledge did Dr. Sorenson 
ever approach the head of the Institute of Inter-American Affairs with 
this policy directive and ask his concurrence? 

Mr. Mauck. He has approached me with respect to the education 
division of the Institute. He has talked with Mr. Jeppsen, the Chief 
of the Education and Training Branch of the NEADS. There has 
been no one in a corresponding position for him to turn to in the 
Asia Development Service. 

Mr. Brownson. Did he ever supply you with a finished piece of 
paper and say, ‘I have been working for months and months on this 
overall policy directive; I think I have got it’’? 

Would you let us know whether you talked on that? 

Mr. Mauck. Not exactly that, but he submitted a statement of 
what he thought would be education policy and I am afraid that I 
rejected it, so far as I was concerned. 

Mr. Brownson. That was the one time that the education policy 
directive was submitted, so far as you know? 

Mr. Mavucx. There have been revisions where sections of this thing 
have been circulated from time to time and these form the basis of 
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part of the draft of the manual which we hope to get out on this 
matter of policy. 

Frankly, I believe that a manual could be written, at least in tenta- 
tive form, very largely on the basis of our own experience in the 
Institute if we can get general acceptance on that. I think we could 
nowadays. 

Mr. Brownson. Do you think that as a result of your experience 
and you are facing the same thing that the advisers do on construction 
of military aircraft—there comes a time when you have to stop 
revising this thing and freeze it and produce it? Don’t you think as 
the result of your Rome experience you can get out a policy directive 
now? 

Mr. Mauck. I think so. 

Mr. Brownson. There is high level policy that prepares the overall 
decision and then there is the actual day-to-day policy procedure in 
the field which is something else again and more detailed and I would 
think subject to more frequent revisions, but somewhere somebody 
has to get the overall program on a path. 

Mr. Mauck. I believe it can be. 

Mr. Meaper. I do not want to go into so much detail as to prolong 
this hearing, but would you mind telling us just exactly what it was 
that Dr. Sorenson proposed that you could not agree to? 

Mr. Maucx. Yes, sir, when Dr. Sorenson came in he had made a 
good deal of a study on what is known as leadamauniat education in 
the technical sense of that term as applied by UNESCO. Funda- 
mental education is a very particular branch of education having to 
do with adult education and the education of children who cannot 
have access to school facilities. In other words, it is out of school 
education. 

Dr. Sorenson knew apparently a good deal about fundamental 
education and his statement of policy was based almost entirely on 
fundamental education as an area of Technical Cooperation Admin- 
istration activity. In my opinion personally that was one of the less 
important phases for TCA education programs because of the fact 
that UNESCO was working on that. It was important for us not to 
duplicate and overlap too much in what perhaps may not be the most 
important of fields of education in which the Technical Cooperation 
Administration might engage. 

Mr. Merapver. Which did you think was the most important 
function? 

Mr. Mauck. One is elementary education through the schools and 
the development of a sound elementary basic school system, based 
on the needs of the people and the locality; and a second is vocational 
education, with teacher training as the important goal in either case. 

Mr. Brownson. Your real difference is on the adult education 
program. You are in favor of technical education for adults. 

Mr. Mavckx. I am in favor of all three (that is, elementary, voca- 
tional and functional education). It was a question of emphasis or 
focus. 

Mr. Brownson. Is that the fundamental education—is that the 
one that tries to teach the people how to live more healthfully? In 
going to Lebanon, for instance, and convincing them that they 
should live on a different health standard, or like Pakistan where they 
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were trying to teach the natives of Pakistan to use the toilets we 
built for them instead of throwing stones in them to kill the evil 
spirits, which is kind of hard on American plumbing. 

Mr. Mauck. Yes. 

Mr. Brownson. And it merges somewhat into the technical educa- 
tion? 

Mr. Mauck. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. It is a little hard to draw the line between tech- 
nical education and teaching a man how to use a plow. 

Mr. Mauck. Yes,sir. My feeling was that it was simply a mistaken 
emphasis. 

Mr. Kenne try. I think there is a policy in these hearings and the 
hearing we had in connection with the training of foreign nationals 
in the United States. In that case the statement was made by 
Technical Cooperation Administration representatives that Miss 
Richardson had come up with a set of procedures to be used in con- 
nection with the training of these trainees but that it had been blocked 
by Mr. Cook of the Institute of Inter-American Affairs who had some 
reservations as to whether or not the procedures would work. 

We had Dr. Sorenson come up with a set of policy declarations 
apparently and you did not consider his work to be sufficient and 
that he had sufficient experience at that time, and you blocked it. 

I think this gets at a fundamental administrative problem. Who 
is the individual in the Technical Cooperation Administration who 
would resolve differences of this nature between the Administrator’s 
staff and the three regions? 

Mr. Mavck. As | testified last month, Mr. Kennelly, my under- 
standing of the function of the Director of Education and Technical 
Training Staff was that of an adviser and a coordinator, that we had 
no line authority, and our position was one of attempting to bring 
about agreement among the regions, and if we obtained such agree- 
ment then to prepare the necessary paper, directives based on agree- 
ment of the staff for the approval of the Administrator, but if we could 
not get such approval then it would be my duty in this new capacity 
to lay before the Administrator the differences that exist and if 
necessary make recommendations and ask him to make the decision. 

Mr. Kennetiy. Do you know whether Dr. Sorenson ever did lay 
his case before the Administrator or before Mr. Avery as his own 
immediate supervisor? 

Mr. Mauckx. I do not know, sir, 

Mr. Meaper. | keep coming back to my appropriation question. 
I cannot quite visualize how you could determine just exactly how 
many dollars you were going to need for a program until you deter- 
mine what program you are going to have, and if Dr. Sorenson’s views 
on fundamental education prevailed you would need one kind of 
teacher and technician and funds and if you are going to emphasize 
the more important field of vocational education, more important in 
your mind, and elementary education, you would use a different tech- 
nique and different kinds of people and that would require different 
amounts of funds. How can you present to the United States Con- 
gress a program which you can defend until you know what you are 
going to do? 
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Mr. Mavucx. Once more I revert to my statement that I am quite 
confident that there is a policy though it does not exist in a definite 
policy statement; that there is a policy which the people in the field 
understand constitutes the framework within which they may work. 
Within that framework the field is bound by certain limitations. First 
the request of the country itself. We operate only upon request. 

In the second place, naturally the limitations of the budget. Now 
the budget originally—these submissions—these figures, are prepared 
originally in the field. Your field people working within this general 
framework will have certain projects which they have agreed upon 
tentatively with the host country which should be carried out, again 
within this framework of policy. They know how many technicians 
it will require and what kind of technicians they will need to carry 
out those projects and will know how much money will be necessary 
in their opinion and what is necessary in the matter of equipment, 
material, supplies and expenses for carrying on education and carrying 
on their teacher training in workshops, ete. 

They submit that to Washington, and the budget is based, not on 
something that Washington dreams up, but upon the specific problems 
which are emerging from the field and which are being pl: anned by the 
Chief of the field party and the Director of ‘Technical Cooperation 

Mr. Meaper. But in the absence of any pattern or poliey, it is im- 
possible to judge those recommendations from the field against any 
uniform standard. Isn’t that true? ; 

Mr. Mauck. I should say that if there were no polic, v it would | 
impossible to do so. But I believe a policy does exist, though not 
embodied in a written form. I think a statement of policy would | 
extremely useful in that regard, but not necessarily essential. | think 
it would be extremely useful to us to give it to the people in the field 

Mr. Meraper. May | ask whether the Education Training Director 
had any function to perform in reviewing requests for funds from the 
field? 

Mr. Mauck. None has ever been submitted to me with respect to 
the education program in the field. I have had submitted to me 
projects with respect to training. I am talking now as Acting Di- 
rector of the educational and technical training staff. The review is 
entirely in the regional office. Certainly within the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs any such matters coming from the field come to me 
as Director of the Division of Education of the Institute and I believe 
that it is handled in a similar way in the other two regional offices. 

Mr. Brownson. Thank you very much for your testimony here 
this morning, Dr. Mauck. I would like to ask you if you could supply 
us with a memorandum pointing out any changes in the situation 
which we have discussed today since the last series of hearings at which 
you testified. Have there been any developments? Has there been 
anything along that line in the field of training, particularly in the 
field of foreign nationals? 

Mr. Mauck. I will be glad to submit such a statement. 

(In lieu of statement of Dr. Mauck, the Educational Section of the 
TCA Manual issued September 9, 1953 is inserted as exhibit 53.) 
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Exurpsit 53 
TCA EpucatTion MANvAL—SEPTEMBER 9, 1953 
VOLUME 3—OPERATING POLICIES AND PROCEDURES, TCA FIELD 


2050 Education 


Education is basic to the general objectives of United States foreign policy in 
strengthening the free world. It is indispensable to the people of any country 
in enabling them to develop their human and natural resources, improve their 
standard of living and promote mutual respect and friendship with the peoples 
of other countries, including those of the United States. (See 1 TCA 120.) 
2051 Basic policy and approach 

The objective is the social and economic betterment of the people of the country 
concerned through a dynamic aided program of self-help. This means that 
American representatives of the program should do things with the host people 
rather than for them. Education must employ the “grassroots” approach. It 
must get down to teachers, students, mothers and fathers, if it is to have any 
impact on the community in raising the social and economic standard of living 
of the people 


2052 The educational program 


2052.1 Basic data Steps should be taken to assure that basic data on the 
educational system and program of the country concerned is obtained, assembled, 
and digested, in order to clearly portray why the contemplated educational 
activity to be aided is in accordance with the provisions of 2052.2 and 2052.: 
below, as well as in line with the objectives set forth in Section 2051. 

2052.2 Balanced program 

2052.21 The Country Director should assure that the program in educa- 
tion is an appropriate part of a program reasonably designed to contribute 
to the balanced and integrated development of the country concerned. 
(See Sec. 403 (b) (1) of the Act for International Development, which is 
Title IV of Public Law 535, the ‘‘Foreign Economic Assistance Act of 1950.’’) 

2052.22 The educational program must be ‘‘balanced”’ with respect to 
other aspects of the total TCA program for the country, but more impor- 
tantly: 

a. It must be “balanced” against the present going educational 
program of the country itself, so that it fills the gaps or deficiencies, 
redirects the spirit and emphasis, as needed, or extends services or 
activities vitally needed but not now provided by the host country, 

b. It must be “balanced”’ financially against the ability and willing- 
ness of the country to support such an educational activity as proposed, 
both for the proposed term of the project as well as after the aid pro- 
gram has ceased. 

c. It must also be “balanced” against total personnel and financial 
resources available or procurable for the entire educational program of 
the country. Some concentration of effort is necessary to keep from 
spreading efforts so thin that good results cannot be achieved anywhere. 

2052.3 Local conditions Education officers in cooperating countries are urged 
to screen requests for specific educational activities in the light of the unique con- 
ditions that prevail locally. It is recognized that local political, economic, cul- 
tural, and population factors differ markedly both among and within countries. 
Education is sensitive to all of these factors and cannot be out of harmony with 
them. 

2052.4 Criteria affecting project selection After having satisfied the basic cri- 
teria as indicated in 2052.1 and 2052.2, the next step is to evaluate the proposed 
project selectively. Washington does not desire to place rigid priorities on vari- 
ous categories of educational activities, but requests that projects be justified in 
accordance with the following suggestions: 

a. Is it one of the most vital needs of the country’s entire educational pro- 
gram at this time? If not, it should probably be postponed until more vital 
needs are satisfied. 

b. Is it really desired by the educational leaders and officials of the host 
government? If not, it may be worthwhile to keep on working with the 
minister or director of education, his subordinates, and other educational 
leaders, until they too are genuinely interested, or at least willing to give it 
a fair trial. Otherwise it may be dommed to failure before it starts. 
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c. Is the host government demonstrably unable to assume this activity at 
its own expense and without the help of our technicians? If there is any 
possibility of the country carrying on the program unaided, then the limited 
funds available from the United States might better be spent on some other 
project, or in some other country 

d. Does this project reach down to the “‘litcle people” of the country? 
Will it give them any moral, or ethical encouragement or hope? Will it tend, 
in the long run, to aid in making possible a higher standard cf living? If not, 
it must be very closely scrutinized again, to see if there are valid grounds for 


attempting to make this project an exception to the general rul This 
general criterion, obviously, eliminates certain elements of research projects 
such as in astronomy, higher mathematics, pure science, literature, art, ete 


except in specific instances where indications are good for a direct contribution 
to the general welfare. This criterion encourages education for social develop- 
ment in community education; functional literacy (as a necessary step to any 
technical improvement); fundamental education (for out-of-school adults 
certain tvpes of special education (where technical, trade, and vocational 
education needs reinforcing or inaugurating); health education (for the gene- 
ral public—not for technical trainees), including environmental sanitatior 
and cultural education which adds directly to the dignity, morale, and 
spirit of the individual. 

e. To what extent does the education program advance universal common- 
school education within the country? 


f. To what extent does the education program advance adult education 


(especially in countries where formal schooling is adequate)? 
g. To what extent does the education program provide .or the training of 
specialists, subprofessional and professional workers, competent to take 


leadership in enabling the people to meet their problems? 

h. To what extent is the education program in harmony with educational 
philosophy supported bv leaders in education in the United States? to 
i. Does it put major emphasis on training host government educators 

eventually carry the operation forward? 
2052.5 Piiorzties 
2052.51 Types of activities. Priorities are based on the rollowing types of 
educational activities: 
a. Community Education 
b. Technical Education 
ce. Fundamental Education 
d. Teacher Training 
e. Edneational Adminstration and Supervision 
2052.52 Community education 
a. Community education is basically functional education and has 
broader objectives than the basic tasks of training literate, ‘right- 
minded,”’ and economically efficient citizens who reflect the values and 
processes of a particular social, economic, or political setting. In addi- 
tion to these basic educational tasks, it is directly concerned with im- 
proving all aspects of living in the community (in all the broad meaning 
of that concept) at local, State, regional, national, or international levels. 
b. The community education curriculum should reflect planning to 
meet the discovered needs of the community with changes in emphasis 
as circumstances indicate. Its buildings and physical facilities are at 
once a center for both youth and adults who together are actively 
engaged in analyzing problems suggested by the needs of the community 
and in formulating and exploring possible solutions to those problems. 
ce. Finally, community education is concerned that the people put 
solutions into operation to the end that living is improved and enriched 
for the individual and the community. 
2052.53 Fundamental education 
a. Fundamental education is basically community education where 
there is no formal school system or the formal school is inadequate. It 
is concerned with the basic knowledge, skills, and attitudes essential for 
effective functioning in the simple day-to-day requirements of the par- 
ticular society in which one lives. It especially focuses upon adults, 
young and old, who do not now have, or who have not had, the advantage 
of formal schooling. 
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b. The content of fundamental education will depend upon the 
present state of development of the people being educated. Funda- 
mental education seeks to assist adults to perform better the simple 
routine tasks demanded by the present state of development in science, 
technology, health, food supply, social processes, and civic responsi- 
bilities. 

c. Fundamental education is broad in that it is concerned with all of 
the aspects of social dynamics that interact with the individual; it is 
specific in that it is directed toward identifiable immediate needs; and it 
is simple in that the tasks to be learned are encountered in day-to-day life. 


2052.54 Technical education 
a. The basic fundamental struggle of humanity is the struggle for 
better living setter living simply expressed means having more of the 


elemental necessities for security, health, and understanding. Having 
more is in essence based upon the occupational competence of individual 
persons to produce. 

b. Technical education is concerned with teaching each individual 
the knowledge, skills, and attitudes necessary for him to become opti- 
mally productive. It derives its content from the occupational fitness 
required of a person in the society where he is. Its methods should con- 
sist of the most effective combination of cultural processes known to 
the individual and instructional techniques proved by the professional 
specialist 

ce. Technical education provides opportunities for acquiring the com- 
petencies and understandings, technological and scientific, that support 
the development of increased skill in manipulative processes so that the 
resultant increased production contributes to the whole of good living. 

[t is pointed out, of course, that specialized technical education at various 
levels is specifically provided by certain other technical staffs. 

2052.6 Preliminary reconnaissance Consideration should be given to asking 
for technical advice from the Washington staff, or for a brief preliminary recon- 
naissance and/or investigation by an authority of broad experience and high com- 
petency in education, in order to determine the exact nature of the problem and 
of the assistance required. Country directors may find this helpful in determin- 
ing the desirability of granting a request for certain types of aid for educational 
projects 





2052.7 Sequence of operations Attention should be given to the proper se- 
quence of operations in the interest of orderly and economical work and of the 
economy of personnel. Normally, this sequence will be as follows: 

a. Conferenee with the host government officials concerned with the 
problem. This might begin with the Country Director and his education 


officer or chief of party calling on the Minister of Education (or equivalent 
official) and/or his assistants 

b. Delegation, by both sides, of a working party, or committee, or simply 
of two individuals, to gather the basic data pertinent to the problem and 
make recommencations for the activities to be carried on, the method of 
financing and the personnel to be directly responsible for the operations of 
the project, preferably as a joint report 

ec. This joint report should then be carried as high as necessary by each 


government’s representative, to receive approval of policies involved and of 





methods of financing 
(1) Normally, the Country Director will submit the project informally, 
has entered the planning stage, to his program officer and a 
project committee, if he has one 
(2) At the same time, informal planning and program reports should 
go to Washington so that officials there may be kept informed of what 
is being contemplated, have the opportunity of aiding therein, and be 
on the alert for the personnel requests which may eventuate 
(3) The joint report, and finally, the proposed project agreement, 
should then be submitted to the committee (mentioned in ‘‘b’’ above), 
as well as to Washington (Suggested forms for formal program and 
project agreements have been sent to each Country Director.) 
d. Essentially the same procedure should be followed for a program agree- 
ment in education, or for its amendment 
e. Oecasionally, the psychological, rather than the logical approach may 
be necessary. This implies ‘“‘starting where they are, with what they want,” 
and thereby gaining the cooperation and confidence of the host government, 


as soon A@s it 
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l 


then working over to where they should be, from an educational standpoint 
This may involve beginning with a project of minor importance, provide 


ability later on 
2052.8 Coordination with other educationa 


agencies 


2052.81 Through the ministry of education (or equivalent department ¢ 


the host vyovernment}t coordinatio! sho 


ld be sought wi 


all other majé 


local and national educational societies, organizations, and institutior 
This may appropriately involve the setting up of an educational coordinat 
ing committee (preferably with the Minister of Education as chairman) ar 


with representation from other interested 


FOA, UNESCO, private foundations, et 


Cc 


Authorization for joint plannir 


d 


it gives good promise of leading up to something of great promise and desir- 


ministries, the | S. Embassy 


with U. N. organizations is to be found in Section 404 (a) of the “‘ Act for Inter 








national Development” (Title IV of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1950 
Section 407, ibid., encovrages cooperation with voluntary agencies. Similar 
coordination in the United States is the responsibility of the FOA technica 
assistance staff in Washington with the assistance of the l S. Office of 
Education 

2052.82 Supplies and equipment should ordinarily not be furnished 
out American personnel In certain areas, exceptions may be made in the 
case of projects where technicians are available locally or through other 
agencies. In such cases, however, the furnishing of supplies and equipment 
to the local government by FOA should be associated with some voice | 
American personnel in the planning of the project and the supervision of the 
distribution and utilization of such supplies and equipment The genera 
criteria for approval of such projects should be the same as for projects to 
be assisted entirely through FOA 

2052.83 Cooperation with other public and private agencies and wit! 
multilateral organizations is to be strongly encouraged wherever such ce 
eration promises to bring equally good or better results. This applies it 
particular to philanthropic foundations, industrial corporations, religiou 
groups, societies, clubs, and other non-federal agencies 

2052.84 When technical education involves local universitit efforts 
should be made through the Washington office, to arrange a contract be 
tween universities in the U. 8. and such local universities In general, only 
one university contract should be arranged in any field for one country. 
These inter-university contract relationships should prove mutually stimu 
lating and beneficial 

2052.85 In most countries the Department of State carries on an educa 
tional exchange program under its own auspices There may also be a 
Fulbright educational exchange program Under a “U. 8S. Educational 
Foundation for (name of country).’ Close working relationships and a 
understanding of the differing objectives of each program is essential to 
avoid the appearance of competition or confusion, especially on the part of 


applicants for grants, or in the mind of the general public 


2053 Financing 


] 


As basic to the entire technical-cooperation program, education should receiv 


a fair share of the budget allocated to any 


particular countr Ordinarily 


requests for funds for desirable projects will far exceed the amount available 
Hence the host country must pay ‘‘a fair share of the cost of the progran 
(Sec. 407 (c) (1) of the ‘‘Act for International Development.’ Basic data pr 
tinent to this point should be provided the Washington office, as well as appli 


r- 


d 


analysis of the criteria which lead to the selection of this particular project as 
compared to many other of a desirable, but less immediately needed, category 
2054 Training 

Training is an integral and necessary part of most technical cooperation p 
grams, including educational projects themselves Training is specifically 
mentioned in Sec. 418 (a) of the Act for International Development 

2054.1 It is suggested that consideration be given to the inclusion in the 
country program of provision for an adequate number of trainees to assist ‘ 


work of each educational project during the 
and continuously thereafter. 


2054.2 These may be on-the-job trainees, host country trainees, regions 


period of its operation to carry or 


trainees, third country trainees, or trainees sent to the United States or its ter: 


tories. 3 TCA 600, ‘‘Process for Foreign Technician Training and Developme: 


should be consulted for policies and procedures, including posttraining follow 


and utilization of trainees 
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2055 Staff 

The staffing pattern for educational mission will be determined by the approved 
educational program. The number of projects, their extent, the amount of local 
participation, and the expressed needs of the local ministry all will control the 
number of educational specialists and/or generalists needed. Obviously, these 
educational activities should be directed by an educator designated as chief of 
party In those countries where educational agreements have not been con- 
cluded the country director should have at least one well-trained and experienced 
educator on his staff to whom he can look for policy guidance in cooperation with 
other chiefs of party in relation to the entire country program. 

Mr. Brownson. The committee will now adjourn until 3 o’clock 
this afternoon when the first witness will be Mr. Ernest C. Jeppsen, 
Chief of the Education and Training Branch, NEADS. 

(Whereupon, at 12:54 p. m., the subcommittee was recessed until 
3p. m., the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(At the expiration of the recess the hearing reconvened at 3:30 p. m.) 

Present: Representatives Brownson, chairman of the subcommittee, 
Meader, Mrs. St. George, Lantaff, and Dodd. 

Also present: Maurice Mountain, staff director; Edward C, Ken- 
nelly, counsel; and Walton Woods, investigator. 

Mr. Brownson. The meeting of the International Operations Sub- 
committee of the House Committee on Government Operations will 
come to order. 

Mr. Fryer and Mr. Jeppsen, will you please hold up your right hand 
and be sworn? 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you will give in this 
hearing will be the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God? 

Mr. Fryer. I do. 

Mr. Jeppsen. | do. 


TESTIMONY OF E. REESEMAN FRYER, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, NEAR EAST AND AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT SERVICE, 
TECHNICAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION ; ACCOMPANIED 
BY ERNEST C. JEPPSEN, CHIEF, EDUCATION AND TRAINING 
BRANCH, NEAR EAST AND AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT SERVICE, 
TECHNICAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Brownson. Will you be seated, please, and you, Mr. Fryer, 
first, followed by Mr. Jeppsen, give your full name and your title. 

Mr. Fryer. My name is E. Reeseman Fryer. I am Assistant 
Administrator, TCA, in charge of operations in the Near East and 
Africa. 

Mr. Brownson. Would you like to give us just a little bit about 
your background, Mr. Fryer? 

Mr. Fryer. Yes, sir. 

I began my Government service in the Forest Service in 1930; 
then to the Soil Conservation Service as Director of Land Management 
for the United Pueblo Indians of New Mexico; General Superintendent 
of the Navaho Indian Reservation for 6 years from 1935 to 1942; 
Regional Director of the War Relocation Authority in the evacuation 
of the Japanese-Americans from the west coast; Chief of Mission, 
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Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation, during the war, in the 
North African Theater of Operations; director of agriculture, Bolivia 
Development Corporation, which was a development program under- 
taken during the war to hasten the production of basic resources. 
I then became Director of Resources, Bureau of Indian Affairs: 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs for the State of Nevada, and from 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs to TCA in my present position. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Jeppsen, will you supply the same information 
for the record, please? 

Mr. Jeppesen. My name is Jeppsen, Ernest C. I have a B. S. 
degree from the Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah, 
an M.S. degree from the Colorado State College, Fort Collins, Colo., 
and some additional work beyond that for which I i not have the 
final degree. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Will you speak up a little bit? 

Mr. Jeppesen. My experience has been in schoolwork for 21 years, 
of which the last 13 has been on the junior college and college le vel. 

My last 5 years have been spent in Panama as the Educations 
Chief of Party for the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, and in the 
last year as Acting Country Director for Panama. 

I came from Panama to this position with TCA 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Fryer, for what countries are you responsible 
as Assistant Administrator for NEADS of TCA? 

Mr. Fryer. Mr. Chairman, for the Arab States, Iran, Israel, 
and the three independent countries in Africa, Liberia, Libya, and 
Ethiopia. 

Mr. Brownson. Can you give me a very brief history of the 
development of the educations al program under TCA in your region 
where you have education parties, what type of personnel is selected 
for this work, and so forth? 

Mr. Fryer. May I have your permission to step to the map, 
Mr. Chairman, and give you a little background of this question? 

Mr. Brownson. Yes. 

Mr. Fryer. It might be of interest to the committee, Mr. Chair- 
man, in dealing with the question of education, particularly in the 
Near East and Africa, to review certain pertient facts which are 
characteristic of this area. 

The Near East, as you know, is a region which for nearly 400 years 
was under the domination of the Ottoman Empire. Following the 
First World War, Syria, consisting now of the Republic of Syria and 
Lebanon, was mandated to France, and Mesopatamia and Palestine 
were mandated to Britian. 

Following the Second World War, Syria became the Republics of 
Syria and Lebanon and Mesopotamia became the Kingdoms of 
Iraq and Transjordan and in 1948 arising out of a war between 
Arabs and Jews, arose the State of Israel 

These countries, in our experience in dealing with them, because of 
the long periods of Ottoman and later British and French domination 
during the period of the mandatories, developed attitudes toward 
foreign programs in their countries which have made it rather difficult 
for us to win their confidence, although one must say before the crea- 
tion of the State of Israel and the tensions which have grown out of it, 
there was an American image in the Middle East largely built up by 
graduates of the American University of Beirut, many of whom are 
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leaders in all of the Arab States, which made a picture of America 
and Americans and American attitudes, to the Arabs particularly, 
which reflected the very best of our country. 

Since 1948, though, and growing out of tensions between Arabs and 
Jews, heightened by those brought about by the presence of some 
800,000 Arab refugees from Israel. But now we are making progress 
largely through the point 4 program, to reestablish the once-great 
image of America. 

The rate of illiteracy in the Near East varies from about 70 percent 
in Egypt—these are statistics, and statistics out of the Near East are 
only estimates—to about 95 percent in certain other States. 

The education is Islamic. The culture is that of Islam. Primary 
education generally here has been the province of the church, so that 
when Americans move into the Near East, into these difficult situa- 
tions, to help develop new systems of education—ideas of education 
and philosophies of education—they can not take with them un- 
changed and unmodified ideas which may have come from Wisconsin 
or from Arizona or from some other State of the United States. 

We do have philosophies of education, however. We have ideas 
about education which, when modified, do have a real application in 
these countries. 

Our opportunity in the Near East has been, country by country, to 
help develop, cooperatively with the leadership of the countrv, pro- 
grams which will be responsive to their own expressed needs, their 
own desires in education. We recognize that the lack of interest in 
education, as it may be expressed by some of the countries, is a 
manifestation of underdevelopment itself. 

Let me give you an example. 

Can I speak off the record a minute about a particular country? 

Mr. Brownson. Yes, indeed. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Fryer. We are working in a certain country to help develop 
a system of technical or vocational education. Now, this country has 
no real understanding of modern technical education. They have 
been teaching by methods we abandoned 50 or 60 years ago, in cold 
dark rooms. It was their notion to teach by the pattern method, 
metheds long abandoned here, education that would be responsive 
to the dynamics of what is potentially a great country emerging into 
a new position in the Near East. 

In order to convince the leaders of this country that technical 
education was essential if they were to prepare its people to meet the 
challenge of its own development, we had to say to them, ‘‘We will 
build a school; we will furnish a teacher, and we will prove to you 
that this particular system of education has a wide application 
throughout all of the country.”’ 

It was only when in some humility and great confidence in American 
methods, some willingness on the part of ourselves to risk an invest- 
ment in a school, and the tools for it, that the leaders of the country, 
themselves, became enthusiastic about the program. 

But it has been that kind of approach. 

In Saudi Arabia, as an example, a wholly different situation exists. 
The Saudis, themselves, have not the same attitude toward educa- 
tion as other countries have, and certainly not as we have. 

Christians, moreover, are denied entrance to the principal centers 
of Saudi Arabia, to Mecca, to Medina and so on. These are Ortho- 
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dox Moslem centers where American ideas of education are not readily 
received. 

Nevertheless, because of the interests of the merchants of Jidda in 
commercial training, training boys, in business, as simple bookkeepers 
and accountants, we have evolved there, beginning with 14 students, 
a school that now has 90 students in it, nearly all of them attending 
the school at night, taking shorthand In Arabic, and learning the 
simplest fundamentals of bookkeeping and stenography to meet the 
business needs of Jidda. 

Now, while that kind of thing was welcome in Saudi Arabia, 
Saudi Arabia would not welcome a system ol education as we would 
conceive it of elementary or secondary education. 

Generally speaking, Mr. Chairman, the policy on education in the 
Near East is very simple. We work in three general fields—again 
cooperatively with the countries in response to their own expressed 
needs—in technical education, in fundamental education, and in com- 
munity education. 

Community education we call the rural schools. Egypt, is an exam- 
pie of a country in which we are working at the present time, coopera- 
tively with the Government to help expand its own system ol rural 
education. 

Fundamental education was described very well to you this morn 
ing by Dr. Mauck 

Technical education is the vocational training I described earlier 

In a word, we believe that you should work on the obvious and leave 
the obscure for a later time 

There are obvious-felt needs, needs expressed by the countries 
themselves, as we develop confident relationships with them, out of 
which will grow cooperative programs of education. 

The point 4 cooperative education program in each of the Neat 
East countries reflects the personality and wishes of the country. It is 
impossible to stereotype education by a policy of “This is the way it 
shall be,”’ because what I have described for country ‘“‘X”’, for example, 
would not necessarily be followed in Latin America at all. It 
wouldn’t be necessary in Bolivia to prove to the Bolivians that tech 
nical education is necessary or that you modify method A to B to make 
it effective as it is in a country so underdeveloped in this field as 
country “X”’ in the Near East. 

I am sorry I have taken so much time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brownson. That is all right. 

What type of personnel are you finding best for selection for this 
work? 

Mr. Fryer. People who have a sense of humility and dedication 
and service, who are adaptable, who recognize that in Saudi Arabia 
and in Iraq and Iran you make the adjustments to meet the local situa- 
tion; people who are well qualified technically, but, in addition, also 
are made right—they have the spiritual and other qualities necessary 
to make the adjustments. 

Now, these technicians range usually from teachers of rural experi- 
ence—rural teachers—to textbook specialists, because, as Dr. Judd 
pointed out, it isn’t enough to teach teachers—and nearly all our 
program is training others to become teachers—you must also develop 
materials which may, in the language of the country iteself, be used 
there as teaching materials. 
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We have specialists in rural education; specialists in the adminis- 
tration of education, and so on. There is the whole range. 

Mrs. St. Georce. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brownson. Mrs. St. George. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. Mr. Fryer, do you use many of the graduates 
from the Beirut University as teachers throughout this region or 
don’t they qualify for that? 

Mr. Fryer. Many of them are in positions of responsibility in the 
governments now, as you know, Mrs. St. GrorGe. 

Mrs. *r. GrorGce. Yes. 

Mr. Fryer. I think four prime ministers are graduates of the 
University of Beirut. Most of the teachers are Americans. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. They are Americans. 

M1. Fryer. You might be interested in knowing the American 
University at Beirut we regard as an American outpost of great 
importance, one which must be used in developing in the region courses 
in agriculture and teacher training, and so on, training people from 
the Near East iimtihen. We would prefer to use the Americaa 
University of Beirut and its excellent staff for fundamental kind of 
teaching in the region than to bringing people to the Unaited States 
for training. Many American University of Beirut graduates are 
employed by the gove rments and particularly ia Saudi Arabia. 
Many of them are teachers in places of great importance—doctors and 
teac ‘h ers. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. I am very glad to hear you say this program 
tries to conform to the wishes and needs of the countries, themselves— 
in other words, that we are not just superimposing our own culture 
on countries that neither want it nor are capable of using it. 

Mr. Fryer. Well, Mrs. St. George 

Mrs. Sr. GuorGe. That is a very important point. 

Mr. Fryer. The act for international development and the legis- 
lative history associated with it make it so clear that this is in every 
way & cooperative program, and must be responsive to local politic -al- 
cultural situations; but, on the whole, I think our people are oriented 
to that before they go out. 

I am not suggesting we don’t bave misfits—we do—but, on the 
whole, we get people I think of whom we may well be proud. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Fryer, who is in charge of education for 
NEADS in Washington now? 

Mr. Fryer. Mr. Jeppsen, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brownson. What policy guides does his region have available 
for their formulation of operating policy at the present time? 

Mr. Fryer. Mr. Chairman, I am not hesitating on the question 
because I don’t think there should be a firm policy—there is really a 
policy—but policy emerges from programs, and the programs either 
make sense or they don’t make sense. 

Programs are developed in the countries and those programs, as 
they come from the countries, are representative pretty much of the 
countries’ own wishes, and are analyzed in Washington in terms of 
reasonable judgment. 

Now, Dr. Jeppsen has been working on a policy statement applicable 
to the Near East for some time. He developed an excellent paper 
following the Rome Conference of last year. He was able to prepare 
that paper, on the basis of his vast experience in the field and took 
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it to Rome to project it against the field experience of people attend- 
ing the Rome Conference, which had just ended, teachers who may 
bring to policy reflections of a year or two of actual experience in the 
field. 

So, on the question of guides we have the act itself; we have the 
philosophy and nature of point 4; we have the discussions we hold 
in our own staff constantly—the kind of thing that we’re seeking on 
the field of education—keep it simple; keep it fundamental; keep it 
basic. At the same time we have avoided placing restraints upon 
our people in the field as they develop relationships and the pro- 
grams with the countries that would prevent the emergence of an 
educational program that was truly responsive. 

Mr. Brownson. How many people, Mr. Fryer, do you have at 
the present time employed in the field in the NEADS? 

Mr. Fryer. This is a figure that changes constantly. I believe 
640 in all personnel—some thing of that magnitude, Mr. Chairman. 

May I give you the exact curre nt figure? 

Mr. Brownson. Will you please? 

Mr. Fryer. If I may, I would like to give you that for the record 
to be complete, contemporary, because people are going constantly 
in the field. 


(The number of educational personnel currently in the field is 86. 


Mr. Brownson. Then the next figure I would like is the number 
of people you have here in Washington working on the educational 
program for NEADS. 

Mr. Fryer. I have, including stenographic help, seven, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Brownson. Seven altogether. 

Of course, we recognize that in all fields policy does have to come 
out of operations in the field. That is just as true, I suppose, in the 
field of foreign policy as it is anywhere else, and the committee 
doesn’t wish to appear to be overly emphatic in establishing this 
point of policy guides; but, by the same token, the committee is 
interested that these people in the field have some kind of a uniform 
directive under which they are operating. 

That is the thing we have been questioning—not that this thing 
need be in great detail, but it seems it is necessary in the field that 
there be one general, overall policy, which can be varied country by 
country. As you point out, in your particular area you have many 
different problems in your different countries. However, we have 
been a little bit disturbed in finding in these operations in TCA there 
apparently hasn’t been any successful attempt to establish an overall 
policy. 

Now, just in talking with the people we talked to today, one man 
is thinking in terms of education as being primarily education of 
children and youth; another man is thinking in terms of education 
primarily in the technical sense of the word. 

It seems there are a lot of conflicts within your own TCA organiza- 
tion that might be resolved through conferences and the evolution of 
a paper which would fix your program from time to time, instead of 
having different groups, each going off on a different direction, all in 
good faith and all good programs; but you have to establish some kind 
of a priority somewhere in order 'to be effec tive; don’t you? 
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Mr. Fryer. Well, Mr. Chairman, I have thought of this problem 
frequently. Here is a program in the beginning new and completely 
foreign in area training to most American edueators. 

Mr. Brownson. Now, when did this begin? 

Mr. Fryer. In 1950 

Mr. Brownson. In 1950—and, yet, don’t you think, at least 
spiritually, there was some kinship with the type of thing we did with 
the American University at Beirut to this type of program? 

Mr. Fryer. Yes; and, of course, Mr. Chairman, one of the things 
we did in the Near East was make use of the facilities at the American 
University. 

Mr. Brownson. Yes, and everybody is bringing up this whole 
concept of something being radically new and different. As a matter 
of fact, we have had much experience in that one time or another. 
That is true, for example, with respect to much of the work we did in 
Turkey at the time Ataturk first came into power. We have had a 
lot of experience all over the world. 

Mr. Lanrarr. And the Institute of Inter-American Affairs. 

Mr. Brownson. Yes; the Institute of Inter-American Affairs has 
been doing this thing for a long time. 

So, the whole thing didn’t just spring to origin at the time of a 
speech and the mention of the point 4 program. This is historic. 

Mr. Fryer. That is true, and American missionaries abroad have 
been doing point 4 work for a hundred years, the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs, and so on. 

Mr. Brownson. Yes 

Mr. Fryer. They have done magnificent things and built monu- 
ments to this country which will be there forever, in the under- 
developed countries particularly. 

But I do remember—and I see this in dealing with most American 
educators who haven’t had any experience abroad—that they do have 
ideas growing out of their own experience which they would have a 
tendency perhaps to apply literally without modification in these 
countries which would be very bad, if done. 

It seems to me when we had the first Director of the Division of 
Edueation, Dr. Sorenson—Dr. Sorenson with a brilliant background 
in fundamental education, associated with Dr. Gustafson at Ne- 
braska—Nebraska, as vou know, in the great plains has done extra- 
ordinary work in the whole field of extension, rural education, and so 
on—Dr. Sorenson, when he came to TCA, with this very rich back- 
ground in particularly community education, extension kind of educa- 
tion, had a number of ideas which he immediately put on paper. 

It seems to me I saw a great number of memoranda in those early 
days, none of which ever became finalized into policy. 

I suspect that Dr. Sorenson in holding back these early policy 
statements may not have drunk so much from the Potomac water 
as you suggested, Mr. Chairman, as he did from the Pyrenian spring. 

It is my feeling because these early policy papers were held in 
abeyance, that the more Dr. Sorenson saw of the tremendously com- 
plex problem of education, moving from an open situation like Liberia, 
and they are just now moving education from Monrovia—in the 
people living in bush, to a completely different and very complicated 
situation as Iran—that education policy dealing with international 
differences isn’t formalized quite in the same fashion as one might do 
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in the Bureau of Reclamation on policy regarding the construction 
of a dam in Missour1 

Mr. Brownson. Let me ask you this, Mr. Frver: Do you have a 
policy which shall receive first priority—-whether it will be adult 
education, whether it will be youth education, whether it will be tech- 
nical education, in reference to increasing agricultural production and 
the gain of civilian skills, or whether it will be language education, 
education more or less of the historic or political type. What type 
of education are vou going to stress in your overall program 

Mr. Fryer. Well 

Mr. Brownson. Even as basic policies? 

Mr. Fryer. Mr. Chairman, | think the answer is ‘‘ Yes’’; we believe 
we should stress all three of the fields 1 mentioned—fundamental 
education, technical education, and community education—the appli- 
cation of those principles as determined by the opportunity presented 
in the country itself, and the nature of its own confidence in us as 
Americans and in the United States. 

In Saudi Arabia the technical school, which doesn’t quite fit a 
technical school or anything else, is very good policy, although it 
doesn’t fit very nicely into any of these brackets 

On the ether hand, in Egypt, where the Egyptians have welcomed 
this kind of relationship only recently—it’s been only a few months 
ago—we are now working with the Egyptians on a program of general 
rural education, which includes adult education and child education, 
community education as well as fundamental education, largely 
through the medium of audiovisual aids, the showing of slides on health 
and so on, rural schools, strengthening in the textbook preparation, 
and that kind of thing 

So, in Egypt we shall have all three; in Saudi Arabia, not quite any 
of them. But generally we do stress those three things 

Mrs. St. Grorce. Well, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Brownson. Mrs. St. George 

Mrs. Str. Groraer. It seems to me probably it would be an impos 
sibility to have an overall program that would be geared and run from 
Washington, because I can readily see where just in the Middle East 
alone, leaving aside any of these other countries where we operate, it 
would be impossible to enforce the same program—isn’t that correct, 
Mr. Fryer—on any two of these countries, probably, let alone all of 
them? 

While these things are all important, one may be much more im- 
portant in Saudi Arabia; the other may be of prime importance in 
Egypt, and so forth. 

So, I can see a very definite disadvantage in having a hard and fast 
bureaucratic program that would be run from Washington for these 
countries. 

I must say that Dr. Fryer has brought that out much more clearly 
than I had understood. 

Mr. Brownson. Don’t you think, Mrs. St. George, somewhere 
along the line we ought to have an over?ll policy of what we are trying 
to accomplish? 

I am not interested in the detail program, which has to vary. 

Mrs. St. Georae. Well, I think it has got to be very, very elastic, 

I can readily see that, because these countries are all up against 


¢ 
very different problems and they also vary in their development and 
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in their culture, and so forth, so that it seems to me very difficult to 
have any kind of a hard and fast policy. 

I think it has got to come back here eventually and be reviewed, 
perhaps, but they can’t go out there with a specific program or even 
one definite order, say, from Washington of an overall nature. I don’t 
see how they can function that way. 

Mr. Brownson. I certainly think you are right there, Mrs. 
George. It certainly has been decentralized because, so far as I can 
find out, a has ever told anybody what to do. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. Oh, no; I think it is completely decentralized, 
but isn’t + th at what some of us have been hoping for in government? 

Mr. Brownson. It may well be if something has been getting done. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Well, that is the question. That is the very 
question. 

Mr. Brownson. And I think in the NEADS area they have been 
very active. 

We have a group of policy questions here that have been prepared 
by Dr. Jeppsen under Mr. Fryer’s supervision which I think in this 
particular area have probably filled in that gap that we need. What 
we are interested in is the fact that, although this was true in the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs, although it is true in the NEADS 
area, they only penetrate to these regional teams and that the super- 
structure above never says, ‘“This is the policy we want; this policy 
is all right; this is the policy we would like to have.’ When it gets 
up to the level that Dr. Sorenson is operating on, it just seems to 
hit a vacuum and disintegrates. 

Mr. Lantarr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brownson. Yes, Mr. Lantaff. 

Mr. Lantarr. Mr. Fryer, I wonder, in terms of policy, whether or 
not the overall policy, which apparertly is unwritten, is not education 
of and training people in fields that will be most productive in further- 
ing the economy of that country. Is that not the overall policy, and 
then that is adapted to fit the country? 

Mr. Fryer. That is indeed, Congressman Lantaff. It is that kind 
of education that is basically essential to the development of this 
country. 

Mr. Lantarr. To the expansion of its economy? 

Mr. Fryer. And its general social development, I might say, 
which is a part of economic development. 

Health education, in a situation in northern Egypt, where so 
many people are sick with bilharzia, may not be directly related. 
You wouldn’t call it economic education, but it is certainly essential 
to the economic development of Egypt that these people be got out 
of their sick beds. 

Mr. Lantarr. It is furthering the economy? 

Mr. Fryer. It is furthering the ec onomy. 

Mr. Brownson. Are you getting in W HO’s area, for instance? 

Mr. Fryer. We are cooperating iwth WHO. We are cooperating 
with WHO in one area particularly—and cooperating with all UN 
agencies where they are working. We are cooperating with WHO in 
malarial control. 12,000 villages were covered as part of a malarial- 
control program around the Caspain Sea in Iran. When I was there 
a little over a year ago—6 out of 10 people, I was told, were on their 
backs with malaria. That program was supervised by a WHO ma- 
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larial specialist. We furnished doctors and sanitary engineers and 
DDT to work with the teams; the Persians furoished the equipment 
and the laborers but, generally speaking, it was a cooperative program 
with WHO. 

Mr. Lantarr. That leads to my second question: If that is in effect 
an overall policy, why isn’t it a simple thing to have prepared and 
available so that the people being brought into this program—and, 
in fact, new administrators coming in—can see at a glance the overall 
policy and then examine the stress that is being made in each country? 

Of ne cessity, we have to stress training of one type or another be- 
cause of budgetary limitations, because of manpower limitations and 
because of other factors, so that if Congress cuts your funds for this 
particular operation you can say, “Well, we’ll just have to cut out 
type of training No. 3 and type of training No. 4, and concentrate on 
Nos. 1 and 2, which experience indicates will meet the greatest need 
in this particular country in order to expand its economy.” 

Mr. Fryer. Well, you make a very good point, Congressman 
Lantaff. 

There is one point which is a part of your suggestion, it seems to me, 
and that is unless these programs are really institutionalized as an 
element of the government of the host country—this is something we 
want; there is little point in going into them. 

Now, that means, then, in developing a program in a particular 
country we are constantly aware of the necessity for building a struc- 
ture that will live on after point 4, after Congress cuts appropriations, 
if and when it does, and so on. 

So, it isn’t easy to think of policy which would permit a group of 
Americans to plan only in ideal economic terms. You plan against 
the backdrop of the wishes of a particular country which stresses 
this in one area and that in another. 

Mr. Lanrarr. I think that is very true but, nevertheless, you can 
still have a general, broad outline like that so that those of us in Con- 
gress and your successors in TCA could briefly orient themselves with 
this whole picture. 

Mr. Fryer. We discuss this among ourselves so much, and we had 
another turn at it today at lunch with Dr. Mauck and Mr. Martin 
and Mr. Jeppsen, following Dr. Mauck’s appearance before the com- 
mittee—the problems of a precise policy of education. 

It seemed to me out of the luncheon conversation came this: What 
we need is not so much a precise policy that will so box our compass 
as to make it impossible to change direction, but rather a fixed philoso- 
phy in education, in point 4, that is so well known that technicians 
going to the field, in developing cooperatively with the Government 
of Persia, for example, an education program, they automatically 
reflect it back against the basic point 4 philosophy of education. 

Mr. Brownson. I think that is exactly what the committee is talk- 
ing about. It is purely a matter of semantics. I don’t think we want 
a policy that is going to tie anybody down, but I do think, as I said 
before lunch, we need a compass somewhere to let us know in what 
direction we are going. 

Policy doesn’t have to be restrictive necessarily, particularly overall 
policy on a high level, but we haven’t been able to find any concrete 
expression that has ever been accepted by the three agencies of TCA 
as expressing even a philosophy which was universally accepted by 
the three agencies. That is the element that is disturbing to us. 

43176—54——-16 
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1 don’t think we want any kind of policy at all or any members of 
the committee would advocate anything that would avoid the decen- 
tralization in this field; except in the individual areas and in the poliey 
directives that have been worked out by the Institute of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs. In some of your own policy directives which have been 
submitted, we haven’t found any overall policy directive that ex- 
presses the philosophy of the whole program for the guidance of all 
three divisions 

Mrs. Sr. GrorGe. Well, Mr. Chairman, don’t vou think it is pretty 
hard to express an overall philosophy in these terms? 

I think of a term that we all know—at least we hope we all know 
the American philosophy, and yet it is verv hard to explain when it 
comes down to details 

I think in this matter you can take, as a good example, the British 
svstem and the German. Now, the British, who were, after all, great 
colonists and also worked extremely well with manv of these people in 
the Near East, always did it on a very loose rein, so to speak. They 
sent different people out there, and thev gave them very broad powers 
and they let them just use the basic philosophy of the empire and go 
on from there. Of course, they had a great many very successful 
people 

The Germans, on the other hand, wherever they went, were alwavs 
held by this very strong policy that emanated right straight from 
Berlin and right from the ministry, and so forth, and they made a 
pretty poor hash of it, although it was beautifully set up and very 
efficient, and they had some very high-caliber men 

[t seems to me we have got to keep this thing very decentralized— 
I am sure of that—and make it successful, and we have also got to 
rely on the people in the field far more than the people in Washington. 

Mr. Brownson. Of course, I think the need for this type of policy 
has been expressed. 

I have here the memorandum of Mr. Jeppsen which he wrote 
following the Rome conference—a work plan for 1953. Written in A, 
under general policies, the first remark that he makes is: “Clarify 
matters of general policy that apply to the cooperative education 
program in the NEADS area by indicating clearly the objective, scope, 
and nature of the program, and by outlining suggested types of proj- 
ects to be developed in suggested staffing patterns necessary to activate 
these programs.” 

That is about the extent — 

Mrs. St. Grorae. Yes. 

Mr. Brownson. I think, the committee has been referring to on 
policy. 

It seems to me some kind of guidance is necessary. You go out 
here and recruit an able man who comes out of one of our great 
universities or one of our colleges or a man who has been experienced 
in rural education, and you send him into your area. It seems to me 
he has a right to have something in his files or in his pocket that gives 
him the general concept which you are trying to develop. Then it 
is up to him to apply his previous knowledge and his initiative in 
developing that concept in such a way that it will meet the needs 
of the country to which he has been assigned and further this general 
program. If he doesn’t know what the general program is that he is 
to further, I think he is in a little bit of difficulty. 
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Did Dr. Sorenson ever propose any suggested policy program 
guides for consideration by the Program Review Board? 

Mr. Fryer. Not to my knowledge, formally, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Brownson. Is there any overall program or policy or philoso- 
phy for the three regional services that is actually set down in writing 
anywhere or do they operate under thier own individual policy pro- 
gram or philosophic ‘al determination? 


Mr. Fryer. There isn’t a formal document to which you apparently 
refer, Mr. Chairman, but there is a constant review of programs 
programs that come from India or any country. Those are under 


constant review. The Administrator holds staff meetings very 
frequently, at which there are discussions of policy problems, program 
problems, and so on; but there isn’t a formal document to which you 
probably are referring 

Mr. Brownson. Do you think it would be helpful if this thing 
were put down on paper now that you have had 2 or 3 vears experience 
in this area‘ 

Mr. Fryer. Mr. Chairman, if we had a general philosophy of 
education, the kind of thing that vou are referring to, that we might 
interpret in terms of its application to a basis of a paper such as 
that Dr. Jeppsen is now developing, and which he discussed at the 
Rome conference, projected against field experience, a general policy 
for the Arab States, on a policy that has an application world wide 
I think it would be very helpful; yes 

Mr. Brownson. In connection with our exploration in this field 
we asked for certain travel information. We were particularly inter- 
ested in looking into the period of time that Dr. Sorenson had spent 
trying to formulate the program and the amount of time he had spent 
in the field When we got those travel vouchers we got vours along 
with the rest of them. 

There was one thing we were a little curious about 

We don’t mean to condemn travel categorically at all. We can 
understand the need for it, but we are mandated to look into economy 
and efficiency in Government and, as such, this information is oj 
interest to us from the standpoint of the organization of these trips 
and what good is accomplished and whether there is duplication or not, 
rather than in the case of the travel itself. 

On June the 15th, 1952, and until August the 10th of 1952, I 
believe you traveled to Tel Aviv, Amman, Beirut, Damascus, Rome, 
and other points in the Near East; and then starting out 24 months 
later, on November the 5th, continuing until December the 23d, vou 
went to Paris, Rome, Monrovia, Tripoli, Cairo, Beirut, Amman, 
Damascus, Baghdad, Teheran, and Jidda. 

There seems to be quite a considerable duplication of travel within 
the same areas within a considerably short period of time. 

That was mentioned this morning, and I wanted to mention it 
again to you so that you might make any explanation you wish to the 
committee for its consideration. 

Mr. Fryer. May I have the permission of the committee to clarify 
it a little bit, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Brownson. I would appreciate if it you would. 

Mr. Fryer. I made some notes on my own travel. My first trip, 
I think, was in June of 1951, and that was a trip to Teheran on a special 


mission—we had a new group of people in Teheran—to aid in the 
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development of the 1952 program—the preparation of a program 
which we might present to the Congress for Teheran. 

Mr. Brownson. That trip we have not checked, because we asked 
for travel vouchers from January 1, 1952, to the present. 

Mr. Fryer. Oh. 

Then, in October of 1951 I made a trip to Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, 
and Iran, which | think you have. 

My record doesn’t coincide with yours exactly. 

Mr. Brownson. Would you like to see a copy of this? 

Mr. Fryer. May I, please, sir? 

Mr. Brownson. Yes, indeed. 

I would like to have you verify that because that is on the basis 
of information extracted from the records, and it may not be com- 
pletely correct. 

Mr. Fryer. Well, Mr. Chairman, as it was read this morning, it 
suggested that the travel orders had been taken, copied very literally, 
and travel orders may authorize travel generally to a number of 
countries which aren’t covered necessarily. For example, I have 
never been to Libia, Liberia, Ethiopia—and that is a strange confes- 
sion to have to make before this committee—but I have had travel 
orders to those countries, for very good, official reasons, but time did 
not permit and the pressure of my business in other countries simply 
didn’t make that trip possible, so that frequently travel orders don’t 
reflect necessarily the actual travel done. 

Mr. Brownson. That is why we want to discuss the travel indi- 
vidually with each person mentioned this morning, so they may make 
any corrections or any explanations that appear pertinent to the 
point. 

Mr. Fryer. Beginning with the travel as you have it listed here, 
there was a trip actually to Tel Aviv, and 1 stayed all the time in 
Israel on this trip, and it was in connection with the development of 
the grant-aid program funds which had been appropriated by the 
Congress to Israel. 

We had an economist in Israel, Dr. Ray Mikesell, 1 of the outstand- 
ing economists in the country, who was there making an analysis of 
Israel, of its foreign exchange budget, and we were concerned in the 
way in which the point 4 aspects of the program, technical assistance, 
might usefully be used in support of the grant-aid program, particu- 
larly to develop from indigenous sources products being imported un- 
necessarily by Israel which she might produce herself. 

That was a special mission to Israel. 

Mr. Brownson. What other countries did you visit on that mis- 
sion, if any, Doctor? 

Mr. Fryer. I don’t remember. I think I came straight back from 
Israel because of the time I spent in that country, but 1 would have 
to check my own actual itinerary to make sure. 

Mr. Brownson. Would you supply us with that? 

Mr. Fryer. May I please do that, to clarify it? 

Then, you show or the record here shows travel to Cairo, Addis 
Ababa, Tripoli, Beirut, Amman, and Rome, and that trip was to 
Egypt in connection with a special program and a special allotment of 
funds which had been made available to Egypt following the rise of 
Naguib and the development of the republic in that country, an oppor- 
tunity around a wheat deficiency which had elements of crisis in it, 
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and I went to Egypt with authorization to develop a program based 
upon wheat shipments to Egypt which would develop counterpart 

[It became apparent in discussing the program with the officials of 
Egypt that another kind of approach to Egypt would better serve our 
purposes, and out of that trip—and it was a trip only to Egypt and 
one to Rome in an emergency which is shown here—came a coopera- 
tive agreement by which Egypt bas put $15,700,000 into a program 
of community development in two provinces—one in Fayoum and 
the other in Behiera—and we are putting $10 million into this pro- 
gram in an attempt, in 2 provinces in Egypt, to attack the problems 
of rural life, the basic problems of rural life, which are many in Egypt, 
at a level which may be supported by the Government itself through- 
out all of Egypt in other provinces, as it may take the program from 
these two pilot projects or programs to otber portions of the country. 

That came up as a result of a particular opportunity and a partic- 
ular necessity. 

Mr. Lantarr. What is that being spent for? 

Mr. Fryer. Sir? 

Mr. Lantarr. That $10 million we are spending. 

Mr. Fryer. We are spending $10 million. 

Mr. Lantarr. On what program? 

Mr. Fryer. On point 4; the point 4 progr: am. 

Mr. Lantarr. What is the primary mission? 

Mr. Fryer. Sir? 

Mr. Lantarr. What is the primary mission of that point 4 program 
you just mentioned? 

Mr. Fryer. The primary—may I go to the map again? 

As you know, General Naguib is very concerned with land reform. 
He is very concerned with taking immediately positive action with 
respect to the peasants of Egypt, so that they may feel, as early as 
possible, the ae of a system which is concerned actually with 
their welfare, in land reform and education and health education, 
and so on. 

It is General Naguib’s plan to develop this program on an Egyp- 
tianwide basis. We agreed with them, instead of spreading rather 
meager funds Egyptianwide, that they concentrate in 2 provinces— 

in the Behiera, which is this area along the Nile Delta, and 1 in the 
Fayoum, which is this area outside the main valley of the Nile. 

The Egyptians were so interested in a pilot program that would 
demonstrate in 2 selected provinces what might be done nation- 
wide that they have taken their own funds, from places not necessar- 
ily intended for this at all, and put $15,700,000 into this for resettle- 
ment purposes, for housing purposes, for health and education pur- 
poses, for land drainage purposes, and so on, and we are putting $10 
million into it as a cooperative program. 

The program is administered by codirectors—1 an American and 

an Egyptian. It is an expression by Egypt in every way of a new 
confidence in the United States. This hasn’t characterized in Egyptian 
attitudes up to now. It is the first major opportunity to come to us 
from an Arab state for this kind of cooperation—and $15,700,000 to 
Egypt is a considerable sum of money to put into these two situations 
just the two provinces of Behiera and Fayoum. 

That is what came out of my trip. The plan proposes in all the 
resettlement of 16,000 families on new land, newly reclaimed by 
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extension of the irrigation system, assigning to each family about 5 
acres of land. 

Mr. Lanvarr. What will they raise there in the way of agricultural 
products? 

Mr. Fryer. In the north, around Alexandria, it will be mostly rice 
after they have sweetened the land. The land is under salt water at 
the present time. It must be drained out, pumped out, but they are 
planning to emphasize rice. 

In the Behiera they are concerned with just food crops—wheat and 
other crops of food. The Behiera is a rice area. 

Egypt is deficient in rice. She is deficient in all foods. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Do you think that investment will be substantial 
enough to help the overall economy of Egypt? 

Mr. Fryer. | think it will have a very substantial effect on the 
overall economy of Egypt. 

I think the economy of Egypt must emerge not just from industry 
and certainly she must industrialize to a very large extent—but Egypt 
must also develop her people. She must give them an opportunity to 
learn the skills, and so on, that are necessary for her own economic 
development. She must extend her irrigated areas to the largest 
degree possible as part of ber own economic development to meet the 
pressure of population. These programs are basic to her general 
economic development and political development as well. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Have you any training information or general 
technical assistance, on the general technical assistance phase of the 
point 4 program, in developing studies in Egypt? 

Mr. Fryer. Not directly. We have the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. The Arthur D. Little Co., a subsidiary of MIT 
actually, have a group who are now making a study of all the surveys 
which have been made in Egypt during the British period, before and 
since, plus studies of their own, to turn over to the Egyptians, a 
program of economic development and industrialization principally, 
which may well include textiles development, the diversion of her 
long-staple cotton to textiles. 

Mr. Lantarr. That is all the questions I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Meaper (presiding). Mr. Fryer, had you completed your 
statement with respect to travel? 

Mr. Fryer. | didn’t complete the statement on travel on the very 
last one, Mr. Chairman. 

It is unfortunate that Paris always appears in a travel itinerary—it 
gives it such a light touch, even though a PAA or TWA plane may stop 
at Paris only for an hour en route to the desert—but somehow Paris 
always appears in one’s travel orders when he goes to the Near East; 
but this is actually a trip to the Rome conference, which was held last 
November in Rome. 

Following the Rome conference, I then went not to Monrovia and 
Tripoli, but rather to Cairo, Amman, Damascus, Baghdad, and Jidda, 
and did not touch Teheran at all on that trip. Most of the time I 
spent in Saudi Arabia—all very essential travel. 

If I have an apology in this connection, it is I was unable on that 
trip, as on trips before, to touch Addis Ababa and Monrovia and 
Tripoli, where I must go as soon as I can find time in connection with 
the program. 
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Mr. Brownson. Our only point there would have been whether 
the two trips couldn’t have been combined and covered several 
places in the same general geographic area 

Mr. Fryer. The trip to Rome—on the last trip—it couldn't 
The trip to Egypt, of course, arose out of a need to go to Egypt fora 
particular purpose, as the trip to Tel Aviv, I think, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Brownson. Of course, as we tried to show this morning in 
introducing your own travel figures, you may have been perfectly 
justified in this travel. It may have been important that you mak« 
these trips, because you are in a position of authority and position of 
responsibility over this area; but it is the overall pattern that dis 
turbs us Where you make the trip, somebody else makes the trip a 
few weeks later and somebody else makes the trip a few months 
later. Itis the overall travel problem that seems to us to need scrutiny 
and direction. 

We were particularly interested in the NEADS conference in 
Rome in November of 1952. I think you call that the first Rome 
conference. | understand that the total representation at the 
conference was 73. Is that right? 

Mr. Fryer. Fifty-eight TCA, as I count them. We had 58 
TCA people, 22 of which were from Washington, and | think overall 
about 73. Youare right. The figures are right, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Brownson. That is one of the things that disturbed us 
the case of 22 people going from Washington to Rome on this one 
mission 

I understand, then, there were 7 representatives from other Govern 
ment agencies who attended, and then 44 from the country field 
staffs. 

The appropriated dollar costs for the Washington representation 
were $9,081. 

Did that cover transportation, too? 

Mr. Fryer. I don’t have it broken down quite in that fashion | 
think the overall cost of the conference was about $42,000, of which 
$4,500—I am recalling these figures from memory—were dollar 
costs 

Mr. Brownson. What we have here is appropriated dollar costs 
for Washington representation at the first Rome Conference 
$9,081.10; dollar equivalent in local currency obligated for Washington 
representation—$45,553.77, making a total cost for these 22 TCA 
representatives from Washington to the Rome Conference of 
$54,634.87; and, of course, you would have to add to that the cost of 
the country representatives. 

Mr. Fryer. My file record on that, Mr. Chairman, is probably the 
same as yours, although | may have made an error in my calculation 
in changing lira and kroner into dollars; but mine is in the authoriza- 
tion from Mr. Ford to Mr. Hess, and we show a total of $42,782. 

This is my own addition and may not be accurate. I suspect 
yours is more accurate than this. 

Mr. Brownson. Another thing we noticed was the total range of 
itineraries in cost. Four of the 23 Washington representatives 
confined the trip to Rome and return—that was Brody, Ford, Hill, 
and Andrews—but then, for instance, Maes—M-a-e-s—and Gill 
showed costs of about $6,500, and Maes showed District of Columbia 
to Paris, Rome, Monrovia, Tripoli, Cairo, Beirut, Amman, Te? Aviv, 
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and return—he was Chief of the Program Branch of NEADS—and 
Gill, the Chief of Industry and Commerce of NEADS—showed a 
trip from District of Columbia to Paris, Addis Ababa, Cairo, Rome, 
Beirut, Baghdad, Teheran, Amman, Tel Aviv, and return, which is 
another $6,500 trip. Then General Counsel Glick showed a $4,256 
trip. His trip indicated that he went from District of Columbia to 
Rome, Athens, Tel Aviv, Teheran, Karachi, New Delhi, and any 
points within these countries. Assistant Administrator Avery had a 
trip which cost $2,506.35, and he went from District of Columbia to 
Rome, Monrovia, Tripoli, Cairo, Beirut, Tel Aviv, Addis Ababa, 
Jidda, and points within countries and return. 

Paul Duncan, of Information and Reports, showed that his trip 
cost $1,982.60, and he is the Director of Program Information and 
Reports. He went from District of Columbia to Rome, Beirut, 
Baghdad, Teheran, Amman, Damascus, Cairo, Tel Aviv, Paris, and 
return. 

Now, just from analyzing those few costs, it seems to us that was a 
pretty wholesale operation. 

Mr. Fryer. Well, I thought all of the travel, Mr. Chairman, was 
fully justified. These men were at Rome. Many of them had vital 
concerns in the Near East—myself, Hess, and others. It was essential. 
It seemed to me at least, and from a regional point of view, that since 
they were in Rome they take advantage of that distance from Wash- 
ington and use the travel savings to go on into the Near East and clean 
up business that was there. 

Ritchie, for example, who is associate counsel, spent his time on 
legal problems that developed in the region during the months in 
which these missions had been underway. 

Mr. Maes visited many countries, as many countries as we could 
crowd in. 

Mr. Brownson. How many did you originally plan for, for this con- 
ference, Mr. Fryer? 

Mr. Fryer. Mr. Chairman, there were so many notes and so on in 
the building of a list, and crossing them out, that I can’t give you the 
precise answer on the number we had planned. 

Mr. Brownson. Wasn’t it at one time a great deal more than 22? 

Mr. Fryer. Oh, 22 from Washington? 

Mr. Brownson. Yes. 

Mr. Fryer. Never to my recollection more than 25. 

Perhaps I can clarify the record this way, Mr. Chairman, or your 
own thinking: There was disagreement within TCA on those people 
who should attend the conference and the number who should at- 
tend the conference particularly from Washington. The argument 
was made that these people—that their going to the conference would 
not be acceptable, say, in the Washington area. Generally, the argu- 
ment was made that, even though they might make a contribution— 
these are my words—to the conference, that the Congress would look 
with displeasure on too many people going from Washington. It 
was my feeling—and this I continued to argue—that the Congress is 
just as interested in good government as any agency in Washington, 
and if it is in the interest of good government that men know their 
jobs and that takes them to Rome and takes them to the Near East, 
that the Congress would be the first to say this travel is necessary. 
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Now, it isn’t enough to say this shouldn’t be done because the 
Congress might object to it. If it is good government, it should be 
done, and the Congress would be the first to support it. 

[ take the view on the final list of people who went from Washing- 
ton, that it was essential in support of this program that they go to 
the Near East and they know what they were talking about and know 
the vation of their own job; and I so argued consistently from that 
point of view. 

I think finally 22 people went from Washington to Rome. 

Mr. Brownson. That is why we are anxious to give you a full 
opportunity to put this matter on the record, 

Are these your original notes, Mr. Frver? Can you identify them 
as to the personnel that would be included on your original draft for 
the trip? 

Mr. Fryer. I haven’t been through this, Mr. Chairman, since it 
was first done. So, if you will pardon me. 

Yes, I think you would call this—these are original notes of people 
who might make a contribution to the Conference—tentative proposed 
delegation it is called—actually a tentative listing of personnel who 
might make a contribution—it included not only TCA personnel but 
also personnel of the participating agencies, because this program is 
in some measure the responsibility of Commeice and Agriculture and 
Interior, through the representatives they have, as technicians in the 
Near East 

Mr. Brownson. We counted about 44 on that original list. 

Mr. Fryer. I didn’t count them, but 

Mr. Brownson. Then we have a memorandum here from Mr. 
Martin to Mr. Bingham—subject: Rome Conference, October the 10th, 
1952—which discusses the list of people that are going to go. It 
makes some recommendations that stenographic help not be taken 
from Washington in view of the fact there were many of the girls who 
had served some time in the field in difficult and unfortunate posts who 
would welcome the opportunity to be called into Rome. Their serv- 
ices as stenographers utilized during that period would improve the 
morale of the force, which I think was a point very well taken, so that 
at one time, after this memo, 5 people were knocked off the list, 
including the stenographers, and then 4 of them were added to the 
list after that, which resulted in a total of 22 that made the trip. 

Mr. Fryer. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, while I agree 
wholly with the notion, in an opportunity like this, you should bring 
girls from Teheran and Addis Ababa and Jidda, there is also an over- 
riding necessity—and that is that you have a good record of the Con- 
ference, that you also have present girls who are realy competent as 
reporters, to give you the substance of the Conference, because much 
that goes on in the general discussions is lost otherwise, so that in 
considering a conference of this kind in the future I shall argue we 
should take from Washington, if they aren’t available in the field, at 
least two first-rate reporters who can give us a report on the Conference 
that is as near verbatim as we need for our guide purposes. 

Mr. Brownson. Don’t you have any stenographic help in the field 
that is as good as that you have here in Washington? 

Mr. Fryer. None came to the Rome Conference, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brownson. I would like to ask unanimous consent that the 
memo from Mr. Andrews to Mr. Fryer concerning the Rome Con- 
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ference and the memo from Mr. Martin to Mr. Bingham concerning 
the Rome Conference may be included in the record at this point. 
Without objection, so ordered. 

(The memos referred to are as follows:) 


Exuipit 54A 
OcTOBER 13, 1952. 

To: TCA/NEADS—Mr. E. Reeseman Fryer 
From: TCA/A—Stanley Andrews 
bject Rome Conference 
In order to keep the Washington contingent to the Rome Conference at a 
i! n, I suggest you eliminate all but the following: Stanley Andrews, E 
R. Fryer, Julius Keesler, William Rowe, Russel Hess, Steve Brody, Ernest Maes, 
Philip Glick. Others whose travel in the area has been authorized for other 
purposes, including Dr. Hyde, Mr. Seager, Mr. Felder, Mr. Young, Mr. Skiles, 
Mr. Taggart, and Mr. Taylor, who can conveniently make a stopover in Rome 
for the Conference, could of course do so 


niivy 


I understand Ed Martin will try to come down from Paris for a day NEA 
has asked to be represented, but Mr. Bingham has advised them that this was 
a workshop conference, and that political policy, ete., would not be discussed 
Please bear this in mind when you come to preparing any conference documents 


ExuiBit 54B 
OcToBER 10, 1952. 
To: TCA/A—Mr. Binghan 
From: TCA/M—Mr. Martin 
Subject Rome Conference 
At your request there follows a list of people on the official list for attendance 
at the Rome Conference 


Andrews Carr 
Avery Gibbs 
Kessler Baer 
Ritchie Hess 
Hyde Hill 
W Rowe Maes 
Fryer Jeppsen 
Brody 
In addition Mr. Pancoast tells me that Mr. Andrews has asked him to go. 


Mir. Glick has indicated both to you and to me that since he will be going to India 


and Pakistan about this time he will stop for the Conference. Not on the official 
list but attending are desk officers Taggart, Seager, Felder, Taylor, Skiles, and 
Young 

As I indicated to you and Si vesterday, I feel that it is a mistake to have so 
many Washington people in attendance st a field conference. The above brings 


the total to 23 of potential representatives from Washington. My recommenda- 
tion has been that Washington representation be limited to those people who have 
a definite role to play in the effective followthrough on the agenda All others 


who are included generally on the basis that it would be helpful to them as an 
educational process should, in my opinion, be eliminated. This justification is 
definitely marginal and I daresay if it would hold for the number of people in- 
cluded it would be equally valid for any number of additional people who might 
be included. 

Specifically, I recommend that either Mr. Andrews or Mr. Avery, preferably 
the latter, be removed from the list and that either Mr. Ritchie or Mr. Glick be 
eliminated. I question Dr. Van Zile Hvde’s inclusion on the ground that, al- 
though an important one, public health is but one of the several major technical 
fields and there will be no technical people or in effect counterparts to Dr. Hyde 
at the Conference 

I recommend that Mr. Carr be eliminated generally on the same ground but 
more specifically on the ground that a really effective visual aid program, in my 
opinion, could be worked out country by country and to do this he should sit 
down in the countries with the appropriate people. 

Mrs. Gibbs and Miss Baer should definitely be eliminated, in my opinion, on 
the ground that secretarial help for the conference should be obtained in Rome or 
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from the several posts abroad. I am sure many of the girls who are serving in 
tough posts would welcome the trip to Rome and that the value of having two 
top secretaries from Washington would be overshadowed by the adverse morale 
effect that this would have on the girls serving in tough posts. Moreover, I think 
there is a very excellent possibility, the demerits as they may be, that the inclusion 
of these two secretaries would subject TCA to unfavorable criticism in the Wash- 
ington arena I want to make it clear, however, that this alone would not bother 
me if in fact there was a real need for taking secretaries from Washington. 

I question Mr Jeppson’s attendance on the same grounds that I do Dr Hvde 
and Mr. Carr In the ease of Reed Hill and the other desk officers, most of them 


will apparently be traveling in the area any way The principal question revolves 
around the psychological effect on field personnel of having so many Washington 
representatives. An additional factor which I grant is a basic responsibility of 


Si is that most all of his desks will be missing the topman for a considerable period, 
including conference time plus their visits to individual posts. This comes at 
about the time when I certainly hope we will have had 1953 programs approved 
and there is urgent need for fast and effective follow through on their implemen- 
tation and backstopping from the Washington end 

Mr. Brownson. Now, I would like to ask a few questions of Mr. 
Jeppsen. 

Will you describe, Mr. Jeppsen, your trip abroad in 1952, to the 
Rome conference in November, 1952, the documents that were pre- 
pared as a result of the Rome conference, and the findings from the 
trip and the conference? 

Mr. Jeppsen. Gentlemen, Mr. Chairman: I| will be glad to. 

Coming into the organization new and not knowing the groups as 
I did, I was very happy for the opportunity of meeting these people 
and getting acquainted with the country directors of these various 
missions and the balance of their personnel that were present at that 
conference. 

[ had the opportunity of presenting a paper at the conference, for 
one thing, but to me I had an opportunity of meeting and getting 
acquainted with these people on the firing line and with the problems 
that they had to face, which was a background for me to go back and 
develop my program. 

The conference itself, I thought, was a very well handled and a 
remarkable piece of work, and I enjoyed it very much. 

Regarding my trip after that, | went to four countries. Those 
countries were Lebanon, Jordan, Israel, and Egypt. 

The two countries were operating programs of education and were 
having problems for which I hope we made some contribution in 
working with those people. The other two,—lIsrael and Egypt 
were anticipating or contemplating programs in education, for which 
we had a grand opportunity of helping plan, so that we knew how to 
send people to those countries and the type of people they were looking 
for. 

In a word or two, I believe, Mr. Chairman, that covered 

Mr. Brownson. You did, I think, on January the 2d in 1953 write 
a memorandum to Mr. Fryer as a result of what you had seen on the 
trip, did you not? 

Mr. Jeppesen. That’s right; a report of my trip. 

Mr. Brownson. I want to compliment you very much on that 
memorandum. I think it is extremely well prepared 

Mr. Jeppsen. Thank you. 

Mr. Brownson. And I think it is an indieation that your trip was 
a very successful one and that the travel in this particular case was well 
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justified. It was certainly an excellent presentation of what you did 
and what you observed on this trip——— 

Mr. Jeppsen. Thank you. 

Mr. Brownson. And at the conference. The recommendations, | 
think, are excellent. 

I couldn’t help but be particularly interested in the paragraph where 
you point out what you found in the country director’s office and the 
chief of party’s office, because I noticed the same thing through the 
same area at the same time. I certainly concur with you that some- 
times I am afraid we lean a little over backward in opulence of setting 
for some of our chief executives and also get a little bit snobbish in our 
relationships with the local people on whose support we depend 
heavily. 

Mr. Jeppesen. May I just comment there, Mr. Chairman? 

I was particularly concerned because of one other thing and that 
is my experience in the field had proven to me that the finest relation- 
ship in the country programs is where the local representatives and 
the United States representative shared the same office. 

Now, maybe a lot of people won’t agree with me on this, but when 
I was in that position I had that pleasure and the local man sat in the 
same office with me, and we had our confidential files—mine in the 
office at the Embassy and his at the ministry—and it was this that 
I was particularly referring to. 

Mr. Brownson. That breeds a lot of confidence because you know 
he is not doing anything behind your back and he knows you are not 
doing anything behind his back. The whole thing makes for a 
smooth working relationship. 

Mr. Fryer. May I interject, Mr. Chairman, and say the relation- 
ship we are seeking in all countries in the Near East is one in which 
a man may come into a government not under suspicion as a foreign 
adviser but, rather, as a friend and a colleague working on technical 
problems. 

Mr. Brownson. That is splendid, and I think that is very worth- 
while. 

[ would like to have Mr. Jeppsen’s memorandum, dated January 2, 
1953, included in the record at this point. I ask unanimous consent 
that it may be so included. Without objection, so ordered. 

(The memorandum referred to follows:) 


ExuisBit 55 


MEMORANDUM 
To: Mr. Fryer. 
From: Mr. Jeppsen. 
Subject: Report of my work in the Near East program (November 8 to Decem- 
ber 3). 

In my recent visit to the Near East and my observation of the TCA provram 
there, I found many points of interest, a few of the more important of which are 
as follows: 

CONFERENCE AT ROME 


The TCA Conference at Rome was, I thought, well planned, organized, and 
executed. It brought the staffs of the Washingto” office 2nd of the field a little 
closer together in their thinking and planning of the overall program. It stimu- 
lated a good exchange of ideas between the representatives of the various country 
programs, and best of all, the field personnel left the conference with a great deal 
of satisfaction and a feeling of support and encouragement in their respective 
assignments. 
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Having spent several years in country programs before, I know how the field 
personnel appreciate this opportunity of gathering together from their respective 
countries with all their problems and difficulties and glean from each other and 
from the staff of the Washington office the bits of information, advice, and en- 
couragement that are forthcoming only in a situation of this kind. I could recom- 
mend that in the future these conferences be held onc¢e a year; that the program 
not be quite as crowded, and that chiefs of party or program directors be invited 
and encouraged to attend. This would help a great deal in stimulating the ‘pro- 
gram operation in each country 


PROGRAM OPERATION 


During my visit in the Near East I had the opportunity of observing briefly 
the TCA programs in four different countries. These were Lebanon, Jordan, 
Israel, and Egypt. There were high and low spots, of course, in each of these 
programs, but some of the most encouraging items seemed to be 

1. In each case the administrative sections of the TCA missions were reasonably 
well organized, staffed, and equipped, and functioning quite well, considering the 
short time they had been in the field. In general, the type of United States 
personnel in the field were competent, well-trained, and quite satisfactory, but 
usually considerably lacking in experience in foreign service. The morale of the 
staff in most cases was good and facilities and equipment for these missions were 
in the main quite satisfactory. 

2. The interest and support from the local governments and personnel toward 
the program was only fair for this stage of the program. This support should 
improve considerably with the actual success and accomplishment of the programs 
I will discuss this point further later on. 

3. The need for these programs in the Near East is very evident and the possi- 
bility of their development is good. There is much to be done and the United 
States financial support seemed adequate. I observed also some other items that 
might be worthwhile to mention for what constructive help they can be to those 
concerned, ‘These items are: 

A. Closer relationship necded between the United States and local personnel 

It was quite evident that the United States and local personnel need to work 
closer together in their develoy ment of these cooperative programs if thev are to 
produce the results desired and eliminate the apparent ‘‘chilly atmosphere’’ that 
seemed to be prevalent. In the past our experience has proven that it helps 
tremendously to motivate the program and to improve the relationship between 
the local people and our representatives if our United States personnel would 
realize they are on a diplomatic mission to “‘help these people to help themselves”’ 
and not to just do the work for them to the chagrin and embarrassment of these 
people and their leaders. If our people thoroughly understood this principle 
they would, I believe, first secure the most competent associate or associates from 
the country director and down, then carefully train and develop these associates 
to actually do the work that is to be done with our advice and assistance and 
remembering, too, that as soon as the local person has mastered each step he should 
be encouraged and given additional responsibility with the corresponding author- 
ity, and the United States personnel should seek new fields of needed activity. 
While this procedure sometimes seems slow and troublesome to some of our 
United States personnel who feel they can do the job more quickly themselves, 
vet in the long run it stimulates much greater interest and cooperration and is 
much more effective than anything our United States personnel can ever do by 
themselves. In my observation of these programs in these countries, rarely 
did I see the local people actually “helping themselves, backed up by our United 
States personnel rendering the necessary technical advice and assistance.’’ Also 
there seemed to be a dearth of the nationals, especially on the upper levels, and the 
United States personnel seemed to be assuming most of the msjor responsibility. 

Too often the country director’s office and the chief of party’s office were 
magnificent affairs solely for them—perhaps I didn’t look in the right place—but 


in the four countries I visited, I didn’t see the corresponding desks for any other 
associates. In one place I did see a ‘“‘Welcome(?)”’ sign, saying to the effect 

Admittance limited to authorized Americans.’ I couldn’t help but think how, 
we, in our country, would welcome that type cooperatior If you will pardon 


again my previous experience in the field, we felt our programs made the best 
progress when I shared equally my DTC office with my consultant in the local 
government, and my chiefs of party and staff members did likewise. We kept 
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ation mostiv in an office in the Embassy and the local 
itives kept theirs in their respective ministries; but always 
t and cooperative affair Chis, as you know, is nothing 
ng the philosophy ot point } A success or failure of 
program depend . I be lieve, upon the balance of co- 

the United States and local government starti: Vv 

important person in the program Again the 

Am rica, I believe, is first, the de- 

thes ople and ours, and second, 

tually teaching i 


echnical 
Hove is properly 


automatically, and oy does, it becomes more per- 


appreciats arn l oO! 1p he nationals themselves 


, is that authority 
ef of party, no 
developing a good program on 
‘d and his program f 
d this situation to be 
hat it mav be true in other 
allv pre pared to offer the 
ance and advice? We go 
field, particularly as chiefs 
sibilitv for developing the 
o use the { led for this program. I 
program funds | ade available on the chief of 
e met » use according to the approved project 


ommendatior for nproving the education and training program in the 
NEADS area 

Improve country organization by 

1. Relieve country directors of some of their routine responsibility by dele- 
gating more authority ar responsibility to chiefs of party and leaving the 
country directors more free to direct and coordinate their overall country pees um. 
The four country directors I visited app2ared to be spending a lot of their time on 
matters that chiefs of party should be abl to ‘ele 29 As a result, the country 
directors seemed to be too busy to render effective direction and coordination to 
their overall program. 

2. Make available on the chief of party and ministry level, the joint funds for 
implementing the approved project agreements. This is not only necessary for 
successful op2ration of the program but also to maintain the respect and prestige 
of the chiefs of party with their respective ministers. This is also necessary to 
educate the officials of the respective governments who do not understand the 
advantages of proper delegation of authority. 

A principle of good management requires that authority be equal to responsi- 
bility. Chiefs of party cannot be held responsible for developing a satisfactory 
program unless they are delegated authority to do so. This should include 
authority over personnel, equipment and supplies, funds, ete., as indicated in the 
approved project agreement 

3. Outline more clearly the actual responsibilities and authority of all field 
personnel. A brief outline of these re sponsibiliti s should be circulated as soon as 
possible to all staff members in the program. This I believe would be invaluable 
to the NEADS program. 

1. Encourage country -_ ctors to make more effective use of country program 
committees for unifying their country programs and for activating and guiding 
chiefs of party. Here the co anhy director has an excellent device for stimulating 
his chiefs of party and for coordinating their efforts for ~ benefit of the country 
program. I know this is being done to some extent, but I don’t feel it is being 
done as much as it should be. 


D. Improvement in field personnel 


1. Include in each complete country program as a part of the director’s basic 
staff, 4 chiefs of party—1 each in agriculture, education, health and sanitation, and 
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industry These four chiefs, together with the administrative officer, program 
officer, and secretarial personnel should constitute the core f each country 
program 
2 Add additional Ur ited States personnel to the country staffs as recomme! ded 
by the chief of party concerned and as can be justified as a part of their progran 
approved by the program comm ce Haphazard selection of | 1 
personnel tends to create rather an clear up proble 3 in developing 
programs 
Encourage all United States personnel to 
associate or associates and develop thei 
Throughout the four countries I visite 

nning due largely, I believe, to the dearth of local | 

The basic principle of helping them to help themselves ca 
by our own United States personnel helping the local per 
programs rather than our United States personnel trying 
planning themselves and making many errors that are 

| Eneourage chiefs of partys to work with their 

rganize, and develop long-range type progran 

the-arm type programs lhese long-ter! 
one concerned should be signed by the chief of ps 
term program should be set up in units to form the 
The activation of these units should proceed 
should not be atten ple d until those in process ar 

5. Encourage all United States personnel to 
confidence and initiative in their local associates 


emphasized, and I am sorry to say seemed tacking 
E M ceianeous 


1. Emphasize in all of these country programs, the proper development of good 
public relations. All United States personnel should thoroughly understand, I 
believe, that in these cooperative programs the host country is actua 
the program with the technical advice ar 
position, even though financially may 


mentary one, rather than otherwise. 


that are the furthest developed 


9) } ' 


2. kneourage ea country director 


re] 
and the local government This officer ould understand the differen 


advertising and good public relations » should responsible for 


ations officer available in the country, a hat can appro\ 


all the people in the country of the true objectives, procedures, and acc 
ments of the technical cooperation program in such a way that both govern 
concur 
3. Encourage each chief of party to transport their personnel in official cars 
with licensed chauffeurs due to the risks involved in jeopardizing our relation- 
ships with the nationals of these foreign countries, particularly 
mobile accidents. In the past we have experienced some difl 
this regard. 

4. Group training in New Mexico: After discussing with the country di 
and chiefs of party the proposal to develop group training in New Mexico, | 
came away with two impressions. ‘These are (1) that group training should be 
done wherever it can possibly be done, and (2) that New Mexico may be the 
region for developing part of this new training program Accordingly, I recon 
mend that we start in New Mexico with only a small pilot project: that in the 
beginning this be in the field of agriculture and possibly education, and that 
after we have had some experience in developing this project, and if it works 
out satisfactorily, we will then try to expand it to other fields. This seems to 
be the best procedure to follow at present as there is considerable opposition in 
the field to the possibility of a program in New Mexico 

5. Subprofessional training: While the proposal of subprofessional training 
met with the general approval of the Rome Conterence, yet when I discussed it 
with the chiefs of party in education, health, and sanitation and agriculture i 
the field, the reaction was somewhat different. Each of these groups reported 
that they were already doing some training of this type to the extent of the 
United States specialists they had available. Also that they were planning to 
augment this type of training as fast as they could receive additional United 
States personnel on their staffs. Apparently, the chiefs of party in the four 
countries I visited are cognizant of the need for this type of training in each 
country as a part of their regular work and they desire to expand this service to 
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the extent of their manpower available. Accordingly, I would recommend that 
we first build up the field staffs in the basic areas of education, agriculture, health 
and sanitation, and industry; and second, that we provide them with a list of 
additional personnel with their particular specialties that can be made available 
to the field on a technical-pool basis and let them encourage each chief of party 
and country director to request those individuals they can use to particular 
advantage at specific times. Our Washington office could then work out a 
schedule and assign these specialists as near the time requested as possible. 

I would like it understood that I am still in favor of training on the subprofes- 
sional or other than professional level, but I definitely feel that it should come 
through our basic field parties rather than set up and introduce a new group to 
do this type of work. I firmly believe that if we develop these four basic fields 
of education, agriculture, health and sanitation, and industry, and if we make 
available additional personnel to them as fast as they can use them, we will make 
more progress than what we might do in any other way. 

6. Technical pool: In the conference in Rome one recommendation was made 
to establish a technical pool of specialists that could serve us at the various 
nissions similar to what I have mentioned above. I am of the opinion now that 
this technical pool is very important and should be set up as soon as possible. 


Mr. Brownson. What were the other documents you prepared as 
a result of your trip and the Rome conference, Mr. Jeppsen? 

Mr. Jerppsen. | prepared an outline of the work plan for the 
calendar year 1953, which I hope that I can work toward as a goal 
and accomplish as much as possible. I think you have a copy of 
that, and | believe it is listed there on about four pages. 

Mr. Brownson. I will ask unanimous consent that the outline of 
work plan for 1953 may be included in the record at this point. 

(The work plan for 1953 referred to is as follows:) 

Exuisit 56 
TECHNICAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 
Near East and African Development Service (Education and Training) 
OUTLINE OF WORK PLAN FOR 1953 (JANUARY 1953) 

Following are some of the major functions needing attention in the development 
of the cooperative education program in the NEADS area for 1953. 

A, General policie $s 

Clarify matters of general policy that apply to the cooperative education 
program in the NEADS area by indicating clearly the objective, scope, and 
nature of the program, and by outlining suggested types of projects to be developed 
and suggested staffing patterns necessary to activate these programs. 

B. Recruitment 


Recruit, assign, and send to the field qualified technicians to fill the vacant 
positions in the cooperative education programs in the NEADS area, in accordance 
with the suggested programs and general staffing pattern referred to above. 
C. Instructional material 

Develop general program guides and instructional materials of the type that 
can be used in the cooperative education programs in these areas. Among others, 
these should include practical instructional type materials for primary education, 
secondary education, and adult education, with particular emphasis upon teacher 
training, rural education, industrial arts, and vocational education activities. 
D. Training grants 

Improve our program of technical training in the NEADS area. This is to 
include first, the development of training programs within the various countries; 


second, the development of training programs within the region; and third, the 
improvement of training programs in the United States of America. 


E. Regional training programs 

Develop a plan and program for regional training in the NEADS area and in 
the United States for the NEADS area. Particular emphasis for this year to be 
placed upon the development of a satisfactory program in agriculture, education, 
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engineering, health and sanitation, and public administration, at the AUB in 
Lebanon; the vocational training program at the Heliopolis Vocational School in 
Egypt; and extension and teacher-training type programs at the Agriculture and 
Mining College of New Mexico 
F. Educational confe rence 

In cooperation with Dr Sorenson, TCA, and the I nited States Office of Edu- 
cation, plan and hold an annual training conference of the education staff in the 
NEADS area This year this conference to be held in May, if possible, or, if not, 
n September, and include at least all chiefs of field party and a sampling of 
specialists in general education, technical education, and audio-visual education 
G. Work with country staffs 

Arrange that members of our TCA/W staff work directly with the staffs of the 
cooperative education programs in each of our respective countries, at least once 
each year; that these visits be so arranged and coordinated that we can render 
the maximum assistance possible to the country staffs 
H. Technical-pool assistance 

Initiate a program of technical-pool service for the cooperative education pro- 
gram in this area. Among others, as they are needed, this service should include 
at the beginning specialists in teacher training, rural education, industrial arts, 
and vocational education. These specialists to be responsible to the Washington 
office and work directly with the education chief of party and his staff under the 
country director. 
I. United States Office of Education 

1. Develop a closer working relationship with the staff of the United States 
Office of Education in order to improve the backstopping assistance that they 
can render to our cooperative education programs in the NEADS area 

2. Improve the assistance they are now rendering us by way of recruitment of 
technicians and programing of trainees 

3. Develop with them suitable courses of study and instructional material 

1. Secure their assistance in methods of teaching, and supervistor of our instruc 
tion programs in the NEADS area. 
J. International organizations 

Develop closer coordination with, and more use of, the international organiza- 
tions rendering technical assistance in the NEADS area. In so doing, we can 
materially increase our efforts in the NEADS area and eliminate some duplications 
that now seem to exist 
K. Service country programs 

Assist branch chiefs in the routine and daily servicing of their cooperative 
education programs. This to start with better planning of their programs and 
followup with the day-to-day service problems that arise 
L. Fvaluation 

Develop and effectuate procedures for evaluating the progress being achieved 
in the various cooperative education programs throughout the NEADS area 
Among other things, this to include the actual progress of the education programs 
and the impact of these programs on the people in these countries. 


Mr. Brownson. What happened to this, Mr. Jeppsen, after you 
wrote it? 

Mr. JeppseN. I am working on it very religiously, you might say. 
We have been trying to clear up in our own mind—in my own mind 
particularly in my relationship with the organization—first, item A, 
on general policies. We have been working with the Office of Educa- 
tion in the recruitment of personnel, and | am happy to say that we 
are receiving wonderful cooperation from the Ofhce of Education, 
and we have just recently sent to the field the last of the 5 chiefs of 
party in education to fill up the corps of 10 for that area. 

And then you will notice, following that, we were trying to get an 
opportunity of getting these people together in a conference and 
study our problems further. 
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Mr. Brownson. Did you submit this outline of work plan for 1953 
to Mr. Fryer? 

Mr. Jeppsen. I discussed it with Mr. Fryer personally and sub- 
mitted it some time later. 

Mr. Brownson. Did Mr. Fryer approve it or wasn’t approval 
indicated? 

Mr. Jeprpsen. I don’t know that approval was indicated. We 
discussed it in his office. 

Mr. Fryer. We approved it in principle, Mr. Chairman, with the 
understanding it would be further discussed at the Rome conference 
and refined there, and now we hope to have a refinement ready. 

Mr. Brownson. That is the second Rome conference? 

Mr. Fryer. The second Rome conference; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Was it discussed at the second Rome conference, 
Mr. Fryer? 

Mr. Fryer. Mr. Jeppsen will answer that question. 

Mr. Jerpsen. The items brought out in the work plan itself, as to 
instructional material, as to training grants, as to regional training 
grants, as to work with the country staffs—lI think we can say that 
most of those were quite carefully covered in the conference, and the 
notes of the conference will show it. 

Mr. Brownson. Was this memorandum ever discussed with Dr. 
Sorenson? 

Mr. Jerpsen. Yes, in brief with him, and he knows in general the 
outline. 

Mr. Brownson. Did he seem to approve it in general? 

Mr. Jeppsen. He seemed to approve it in general; yes. 

Mr. Brownson. But it was not necessary that his approval be 
secured specifically in order to implement this memorandum since 
it was within your own area of operations? 

Mr. Jeppsen. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Brownson. I believe you prepared for the second Rome 
conference a paper known as Technical Cooperation Administration, 
Near East, and African Development Service, Fundamentals in the 
Development of Cooperative Educational Programs with the Host 
Countries of the Near East and Africa; is that correct? 

Mr. Jeppsen. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Brownson. | notice that Dr. Sorenson also prepared a paper— 
Guides for the Study of Community Education in the School, Funda- 
mental Education in the Community, Technical Education in the 
Community—for the same conference; is that right? 

Mr. Jeppson. That is correct. 

Mr. Brownson. What is the relationship of these two papers? Do 
they cover the same area or different areas? 

Mr. Jeprsen. They are different areas. The one you referred to 
first has to do with basic fundamentals upon which cooperative pro- 
grams are built and developed. The second one to which you refer, 
the one with the blue cover, has to do with the basic division of educa- 
tion programs into the three general fields of community, fundamental, 
and technical education. 

Mr. Brownson. I ask unanimous consent that they may be intro- 
duced in the record at this point. Without objection, so ordered. 


(The papers referred to are included in the Appendix as exhibits 


57 and 58.) 


‘ 
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Mr. Brownson. Now, have these recommendations that you have 
made, these studies that were used at the second Rome conference, 
ever been disseminated to the field? 

Mr. Jeprsen. Yes; they have been sent to the field in a few cases. 
They were sent to the field in a few cases before we went to the con- 
ference. They will go to the field as the final report on the conference 
as soon as we can get our typing done. 

Mr. Brownson. How closely have you been working with Dr. 
Sorenson? 

Mr. Jeppsen. I’ve been working very closely with Dr. Sorenson. 
He has been very cooperative and very helpful in trying to get me 
started in this program here. 

Mr. Brownson. Do you know when Dr. Sorenson prepared this 
blue book? 

Mr. Jeppsen. Well, at the exact time he prepared it, I don’t know. 
He was working on it—toward the latter part of the time he was here, 
and I think he finished it out in his home county the 2 or 3 weeks he 
was there. 

Mr. Brownson. It has been prepared rather recently? 

Mr. Jeppesen. Rather recently; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. I had understood from some of our staff members 
the first time they talked to Dr. Sorenson this was not prepared and 
had been prepared subsequent to the conversations with him. That 
is the reason [| was trying to establish the time. 

Would these recommendations that you have made, Mr. Jeppsen, 
be generally usable by the other two regions? 

Mr. JeppsENn. I believe that they would. In fact, Dr. Sorenson and 
Dr. Mauck and I have been working on them together, and we would 
have had the other man there with us except that he has been in the 
hospital. 

Mr. Brownson. And it’s possible is it not, as a result of this work 
you have been doing, the result of the work the Institute for Inter- 
American Affairs has been doing, that you have done the spadework 
to provide an overall philosophical guide for TCA educational pro- 
grams, once you have gotten together, conferred and developed it into 
an overall pattern? 

Mr. Jeppson. We are taking steps in that direction, at least, and 
along with the fine material that Dr. Mauck is working out, and, in 
addition, I think I should menton—being entirely unfair if I didn’t 
the work that Dr. Sorenson has been putting into this. He has put a 
lot of time into the helping of Dr. Mauck and myself in the conferences 
that we have had together. 

Mr. Brownson. What we are just a little curious about is why the 
initiative for the development of all of these programs is coming from 
the NEADS area, to the extent we heard, in the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs rather than the initiative or the overall coordinating 
foree coming from Dr. Sorenson’s office. Do you have any explana- 
tion for that? 

Mr. Jeppesen. That might be a little difficult for me to answer, but 
[ might in part raise this question that might throw a little light on it 
I happen to know that Dr. Sorenson has been extremely busy with 
other phases of work. For instance, he has done a yeoman’s job, | 
think, in his work with the Office of Education in bringing them in 
closer contact with our program here, and the relationship that is 
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developing between that office and TCA, I think, is due in a large 
measure—credit in a large measure is due—to Dr. Sorenson. 

I think it would be also unfair for me not to mention the work in 
the closer coordination of the TCA program with the UNESCO pro- 
gram and his interest in trying to bring those two together, with 
elimination of duplication or possible duplication in the unifying of 
effort with that program there. 

And, also, I think it would be unfair not to say something about his 
close contact with the colleges and the universities in trying to get 
them to respond more to our programs in two different ways: 

(1) In helping us get from the colleges and universities the higher 
type of technician released from the college to go into the field and 
serve their country on these missions; and 

(2) That they might make better training opportunities available 
in the colleges and universities for the trainees that we’re bringing 
over and who we need to have taken care of by the universities and 
colleges. 

Mr. Brownson. On your first point, Mr. Jeppsen, when you say 
having a higher grade of professional educator released, are most of 
your educators on a leave of absence from American colleges, uni- 
versities, and school systems, or is it a case of where the man leaves 
the college, university, or school system and goes with you? 

Mr. Jeppsen. We're trying to encourage that, Mr. Chairman. 
We’re trying to encourage that philosophy with the colleges and 
universities—to say to them something like this: “Look, we need 
badly the best help that you have. That man that is in your school 
that you can’t spare because he’s so vital is the type of man we 
need in the country. Won’t you please release him on a year or 2-year 
basis, preferably with a leave of absence so that he can feel free to 
leave his position and go and do a good job for his country and then 
return?” 

You might ask why would some of these people, some of these better 
people, take chances of losing their positions where they are in the 
good positions in their colleges and universities. Many of them can’t 
afford to do that unless there is a leave of absence for them, and we 
have been appealing to them for that—and that is one of the objectives 
of Dr. Sorenson in his meeting with university people in that regard. 

Mr. Brownson. Would you like to tell us briefly, in your own 
regard, what you think the June 1953 Rome conference did accom- 
plish, so as to sort of summarize it concisely and shortly for us, Dr. 
Jeppsen? 

Mr. Jeppsen. Yes; I will be happy to do that, Mr. Chairman. 

One of the finest things I think that is coming out of our 1953 
conference is trying to clarify and unify in the minds of our educational 
people the four major attacks or approaches, as you may call them, in 
the education field. 

Now, as you have seen from the information that you have referred 
to, we feel it very unwise to go into these countries and try to impose 
a program upon them. 

We have mentioned in this particular item that we feel that the 
programs thatshould go into these countries should be: 

(1) The type that are officially requested by the host government 
after they have considered their own needs; and 

(2) The kind that they can and desire to maintain for themselves 
after we pull out and leave there. 





as. 
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Well, then comes the question: How best can we, as educators, 
approach that sort of thing? 

How can we go into these countries and give them the training, the 
educational opportunities that they most need? 

Well, as a result of the conference, there is coming out these three 
different types of approach: 

(1) In the field of community education, which we feel is an ap- 
proach to the educational problem around the school as the center of 
the community. 

There are many things we can do by working through the 
schools, and the approach can accomplish a certain amount of good, 
but when you get down into other areas where there are no schools 
and where you have to approach it singlehandedly, you might say, 
then the problem is much different—and we're calling that, for want 
of a better name, fundamental education. We're doing that purposely 
because we're trying to tie up with the UNESCO people in their 
particular program and inviting them to join our effort, side by side 
with us, so that we will not be overlapping or will not be duplicating, 
but recognizing their major effort, as we are moving along in this 
whole, total pic ture. 

(3) The third concept that has been quite well received in the con- 
ference was this matter of technical education, or education for em- 
ployment and preemployment opportunities. 

You will notice on the fundamentals that we refer to, we think it is 
very wise for us to try to offer the type of education that is less contro- 
versial; and I’ve had, in my experience with these people in the field, 
when the people, these host people, would break down and talk with 
you, and let their hair down, so to speak, and be friendly—I have had 
them tell me something like this: “Mr. Jeppsen, we appreciate your 
attitude of coming to us and helping us with our programs because 
we feel that our culture is just as important and good for us as yours 
is for you; and we want to maintain that culture, and we don’t like 
to have anybody coming in interfering with it.” 

So those three approaches to education are coming out ‘of the con- 
ference, in addition to renewed effort of strengthening our training 
program and eliminating some of the weaker holes and spots in that 
particular program. 

Then, I think I would be missing something if I wouldn’t say that 
we spent all the time in between times that we could possibly squeeze 
in for this matter of discussing and solving operational problems, 
where each man would bring up his problems and lay them on the 
table, and the others would say, ‘‘Well, our experience has been such- 
and-such, and our results have been such-and-such,”’ and we discussed, 
and we solved many problems for those people, and started them think- 
ing in new ways, which I am sure they will go back with renewed 
effort to the benefit of the program. 

Mr. Brownson. Will the results of this Rome conference in 1953 
come out in some form that will be useful to the whole educational 
effort of TCA or just to the NEADS area? 

Mr. Jerpsen. I have here the first draft copies as the secretaries 
took it down in rough sheets. You'll see white copies and yellow 
copies for editing purposes and then for reproduction for the avail- 
ability of all who would like to use it. 

Mr. Brownson. Will you supply the committee with a copy of that 
when it reaches its final publication form? 
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Mr. Jeppsen. We would be most happy to do so. 

(Recommendations on Education and Training and Discussion, 
Point IV, NEADS Regional Conference in Rome is included in 
appendix as exhibit 59.) 

Mr. Brownson. We would be very interested in seeing it. 

I realize you have to move slowly in many of these programs and 
that the size and scale and scope of the TCA educational program, 
while it is patterned on other experiments, and very successful ones 
which the United States Government has entered into in this field, 
does represent a new development. Many of the discoveries that you 
have made at the Rome conference would almost seem to be discov- 
eries that could have been developed a year or 18 months ago and 
could have been put into effect much earlier. 

Of course, it is natural for Congress to be impatient with everybody 
except Congress, but I do hope this matter will be formalized now so 
that the rest of the areas, the other two areas, can benefit by the 
experience you have had and the conference which you have held in 
Rome. 

Our impatience with this whole program is that we want to see it 
work better. We share that desire with ‘you— 

Mr. Fryer. Of course—— 

Mr. Brownson. And I don’t want you to feel that we are in a 
position looking for small things or snooping into little irregularities. 
What we are trying to do is find out what can be done in this overall 
administrative picture to pull it together and make it work better 

This is a very significant time for us to be looking into the situation. 
You are leaving your old parent agency of the Department of State 
today and, under Executive order, going over to MSA. ‘This seems 
to us to be a verv appropriate time for us to look at this for a view- 
point of what we might be able to recommend to MSA that will help 
you because, believe me, Congress has been very interested, and is 
still very interested, in this program on which you are engaged. 
Our whole effort in this hearing has been one of trying to be helpful 
rather than trying to criticize anybody. 

It is our unfortunate responsibility, under our mandate from the 
Congress, to look into such things as accounting procedures and 
expenditures, as far as efficiency and economy are concerned. We 
feel obligated to do that along with our other investigations; but our 
main purpose today is the purpose of finding out what can be done 
to make this program more effective. 

Is there anything either of you ge ntle ‘men would like to add for the 
record before we close the hearings? 

Mr. Fryer. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that the attitude 
of the committee and the interest it has taken in this program has 
been an inspiration to all of us who have had the honor of appearing 
before the committee. 

[ would like also permission, if I may, to modify anything that I 
may have said so as not to change its essential character, which might 
embarrass us in our rather cordial and confident and intimate rela- 
tions with these governments in which we are working in cooperative 
programs. 
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Mr. Brownson. We would be most happy to send you the galley 
proofs before publication so that you may do that, because we are 
very anxious to preserve our relationships with the countries with 
whom we are cooperating. I am sure the deletion of that small area 
of material or the identification of the individual countries by some 
fictitious code name or letter will not in any way detract from the 
value of the hearings to the Congress as a whole. 

Mr. Fryer. May I also ask permission of the chairman to give you 
a record of my travel, as I am not very satisfied with my own presen- 
tation, trip by trip, and what was done on each trip? 

Mr. Brownson. We will be very glad to include that. I ask unan- 
imous consent that may be included as a part of the record. 

(The information to be furnished by Mr. Fryer is as follows:) 


JULY 15 TO AUGUST 1, 1952 


Purpose of trip: To conduct program discussions and to make agreement negoti- 
ations in connection with the economic aid elemerts of the refugee program in 
Israel. 

Country visited: Israel. 


NOVEMBER 6 TO DECEMBER 23, 1952 


Purpose of trip: In Paris, to discuss with officials of MSA, TCA operational 
problems in Africa. In Rome, to attend the Point 4 Near East and African 
Regional Conference. In the Near East, to survey the progress and operation 
of the point 4 program. 

Countries visited: Paris, france; Rome, Italy; Cairo, Egypt; Beirut, Lebanon; 
Amman, Jordan; Baghdad, Iraq; Jidda, Riyadh, Saudi Arabia. 

FEBRUARY 10 TO MARCH 22, 1953 

Purpose of trip: In Cairo, on a special mission to head a team to aid in the 
conclusion of a series of program agreements with the Government of Egypt. 
In Rome, to attend emergency FAO meeting. In Beirut for conference with 
country directors of Lebanon and Jordan 

Countries visited: Cairo, Egypt; Rome, Italy; Beirut, Lebanon. 

(A schedule of Mr. Fryer’s travels (exhibit 60) as supplied by TCA 
follows. Other exhibits included at this point are exhibit 61, Per- 
centage of TCA funds devoted to education, 153; exhibit 62, Obli- 
gations for 1952, 1953, and proposed 1954 for education programs; 
exhibit 63, TCA overseas personnel assigned to education work by 
country; exhibit 64, Description of major activities in education 
field.) 
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African Development Service, TCA 


FOREIGN 
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E.. Reeseman Fryer, Assistant Administrator, Near East and 





A ppropriated fund Dollar - 
equiva- 
Itinera Period lent of Purpose Page 
Obli local cur < 
pac Expended rency A 
_— obligated 
- _ { 
Tel Avi‘ An 1 June 15 to Aug. ($1,834.00 $1, 563.42 Program discussions | 10ne } 
seirut, Damascus 10, 1952 refugee, evaluations 
Rome and other of point 4 in 
points in Near East NEADS area and 
Conference FOA 
Cairo, Add A bat Feb. 6 to Apr 630. 00 435.67 '$1, 750.00 Aid program agree- | 45 
lripoli, Beirut, 1, 19 ments Egypt Sur- 
man, Rome.! vey program Leba- 
non. Conference 
FOA in Rome 
Paris, Rome, Monrov Nov. 5 to Dec 677. 50 677. 50 1, 904. 36 Discuss with MSA 8c 
i, Cairo, Beirut 23, 1952 officer. TCA prob- 
in, Damascus, lems in Africa. At- 
Baghdad, Teheran, tend NEADS Con- 
Jidda ference Survey, 
point 4 NEADS 
count. 
DOMESTIC TRAVEL 
New York sheeen Jan. 28 to 29, $35. 95 $35.95 |_. Panel with UNESCO.) 4ne. 
1952. 
Do Mar. 3 ta 4, 36. 13 36.13 Consultation with | 6ne. 
1952 Ford Foundation. 
Boulder, Colo., Salt | Apr. 14 to 17, 278. 59 BB TO iii resents Speak University of | l5nc 
Lake City 1952 College Conferences. 
New York May 3 to 4, 1952 39. 45 39. 45 Speech at Town Hall 2Ine. 
Richmond, Ind May 14 to 15, 83. 95 83. 95 Speech Earlham Col- | 26ne 
1952 lege 
Foreign trips. _. ‘ ‘ 3 
Number of days travel outside country ‘ - . 158 
Total cost of foreign trips $6, 330. 95 


Domestic trips 
Number of days travel 
Total cost of domestic travel 


6 
10 
. $620. 97 


1 Attention is directed to the fact that Mr. Fryer commenced his 2d foreign trip 3 months following com- 
pletion of his Ist trip and further the 3d foreign trip was commenced a month following the completion of his 
2d foreign trip. It will be noted that in the last 2 foreign trips most of the cities visited were duplicated in 
all 3 trips. 
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PERCENTAGE OF TCA Funps Devorep to Epucation—1953 
OFFICE MEMORANDUM 
JUNE 26, 1953. 

To: TCA/M—Mr. H. P. Martin. 
From: TCA/MC—Mr. E. C. Betts 
Subject: Request for information for Brownson subcommittee. 

teference is made to your memo of June 19, 1953, requesting asummary showing 
the percentage of TCA funds devoted to education for the current fiscal year (1953). 

The following tabulation reflects the percentage of education costs to the total 
estimated bilateral program obligations for the current year: 


| 


Estimated | 
obligations 
education 


Percentage 
devoted to 
education 


obligations 
bilateral 


| Estimated 
| 





Percent 
NEA 51, 391 537.0 8.8 
SA 68, 382. 5 3, 210. 5 3.2 
LA 21, 595. 5 3, 021.1 14.0 
Total 141, 369.0 10, 768. 6 7.6 
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Exuipit 62 
OBLIGATIONS FOR 1952, 1953, AND Proposep 1954 ror EpUCATION PROGRAMS 


OFFICE MEMORANDUM 
JUNE 26, 1953 
To: TCA/M—Mr. H. P. Martin 
From: TCA/MC—Mr. E. C. Betts. 
Subject: Information for Brownson subcommittee. 


With reference to your memorandum of June 17, 1953, there follows a list of 








obligations for fiscal years 1952, 1953 and proposed 1954 for the education 
programs (not including training) by country: 
{In thousands] 
1952 1953 1954 
litle II—NEA 
Egypt $27 $135 $577 
Ethiopia 100 115 166 
Iran 1, 081 2, 678 2, 91 
Iraq... 25 264 327 
Israel 540 300 269 
Jordan 441 445 281 
Lebanon 218 56 206 
Liberia 110 106 
Libya 693 319 406 
Saudi Arabia 2 55 60 
Syria 67 
Regional 60 300 
Subtotal 3, 220 4, 537 5, 876 
litle II 
Afghanistan 69.1 135 
Burma 416.5 1, 221.2 
India 386. 2 1, 330.0 4. 959.0 
Indonesia 1, 971.0 306 106 
Pakistan 670 310 2, 355 
Regional 8.5 43.3 
Subtotal 3, 520. 4 3, 210. 5 7, 855.0 
Title IV 
Bolivia 284. 5 284.3 311.4 
Brazil 406.9 381.1 549. 1 
Chile 20.8 180. 4 
Colombia Rh 
Dominican Republic 147.5 202 07. 5 
Ecuador 217.9 305. 6 215 
El Salvador 17.7 42 46.5 
Honduras 128.7 173. 5 184.9 
Mexico 13.9 
Nicaragua 9 182.7 185. ¢ 
Panama ) 270 25 
Par aguay d 689. 2 106. 1 
Peru 398. 4 7.9 
Regional 82. 4 I l 
DOTS 12 
Subtotal 2, 253. 8 021.1 , 914.4 
Grand total 8, 994. 2 10, 768. 6 16, 645.4 


ExuiBit 63.— TCA overseas personnel assigned to education 


NEADS 
Name Position title Grade Salary 

Egypt: Alfred B. Bonds, Jr Education specialist Pt. IV-2 $11, 130 
Ethiopia 

William L. Wrinkk Director (cooperative educatior FSS-3 3 

Luther H. Brannon Education specialist (college president) rCA-3 11,030 
Iran 

Hoyt J. B. Turner Chief, Division of Education Pt. IV-3 ) ) 

Stewart Hamblen Curriculum specialist Pt. 1V-4 f 

Luanna J. Bowles . Education methods specialist Pt. 1V-4 ‘ 

Robert T. Camp Vocational agricultural education instructor Pt. IV f } 

Leonard Cundiff do Pt. IV 6, 113 

Nathaniel Farris do Pt. LV 113 
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Iran —Continued 
Elhura Barganier 
Leon J, Demir 
Bernice W. King 
Helen Hunerwadel 
William A. Crar 
Anna K. Garretson 
Arthur W. Danielson 


Clyde B. Myers 
Rolla L. Amsberry 
Everett M. Cree 


Samuel FE. Fuhr 
George D. Derr 
Harry PD. Craig 
George Greenawalt 


Harold Winer 


Iraq 
Lindley H. Dennis 
Hans H. Hiedemann 
Paul R. McCleester 
Marshall L. Fields 
Paul C. Packer 
Israel 
William J. Becker 
Zed L. Foy 
Jordan 
Loyd 8. Tireman 
Elster C. Shortt 
Clyde E. Burns 
Byron J. Nelms.. 
Lebanon 


Richard B. Farnsworth 
Clifford Kopitzke 
Helen I. Smith 


Catherine Cleveland 


Noel T. Myers i 
Arnold C, Argo ee 
Liberia: Edward Brice 


Libya: 
Harold Ritchie 


Jasper T. Walker 
Anita Ayala 
Lillie B. Drake 
Evelyn B. Nilsen 
Alex Johnson 
Vernon Lingren 
Douglas Selby 
Guy H. Wells 
Saudi Arabia: 
Dolley. 


Burma: 
Marathon E. High 
George H. Crow! 
Alexander C. Ducat 
Harold J. McNally 
Edwin D. Groves 
George Mannello 
India 
William J. Haggerty 
Kenneth R. Williams 


Howard C. Ford 
Indonesia 
Robert W. Harper 


Roger Cummings 
Walter Wyant 
Charles Michalski 


1 $50 per day when actually 
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Robert D. | 


NEADS—C 


Position title 


Edu it) 





Home: 


do 
General educator 
do 
do 
do ; 
Vocational agri 
Vocational agricultural s] 
do 
do 
General education agent 
do 


Vocational edu 


School adviser 
Vocational educ 
do 
do 
Chief educationist 


ition sj 


Vocational education teacher trainer _- 


Chief of party (education 


Chief educationist 


Adviser rural center 
Industri il arts specialist 


Education adviser 


Elementary education spec ialist 
and industrial specialist -educa-— 


Village crafts 
tion adviser. 


atiOD advise 


"A overseas personnel assigned ti 


ils writer 
( woodworking engi 


r 


ecialist 


| Vocational education speci: alist (genera al) 


ontinued 


naking te ach tra ining eperiaiies — 


ultural education instructor... 
ecialist 


Vocational home economics specialist — 
V ocational training and industrial specis alist... 


Secondary education specialist 


Educational consultant 


Consultant (educational policy 


tion). 


Handicrafts supervisor—education adviser 
Teacher for English language 


do 

do 
Director, Mad 
Teacher training specialist 


Chief, education staff 


Physics professor 
Geology professor 
Director, 
Director of education... 
Industrial arts instructor 
Psychology professor 


Educationist (general) 


Secondary education specialist 


Artisan training specialist. 


Instructor (English 

i ) 

| Se ee 
English consultant... 


employed 


dalena Vocational School 


| Vocational training specialist 
Director, teacher training college 


and administra- 


technical and vocational education __- 


education work (t 


boo sy 
erst 
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ry country) 


Grade 


<< 


2 
ahaa 


Ae Sess 


Pt. IV-3 =a 
IV-5...-. 
IV-5 
IV-5.......] 
IV-5-_. | 
av “4.. a 


—_— 
Saoaeacacascaesd 


Iv-4 
IV-5.. 
oes cede 
» And 


“SS 


eet 
FSS-6... 


Con. 


Salary 


$6, 963 
9, 130 


§, 313 
5, 313 
7.863 
7, 563 
6. 963 
7, 263 
5, 313 
5.313 
5,313 
5, 313 
6, 963 
8, 163 
6, 963 


§, 313 
6, 713 
6, 713 
6, 513 
7, 263 
7, 863 
6, 713 
8, 863 
10, 030 


$7, 689 
7, 689 
9, 470 

11, 850 
5, 313 
6, 963 


12, 800 
12, 200 
7, 863 
6, 501 
6, 681 
6, 501 
8 463 
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EXHIBIT 63 TCA overseas personnel assigned to education work (by countr / Con. 
ITAA 
Name Position title Grade Salary 
Bolivia 
Hart, Thomas A Chief of party—educatior Pt. IV $10, 030 
Barnhart, Rebecca G Educationist—elementary Pt. IV 6,31 
Donahoo, Alvin W I cationist—agriculture Pt. IV 6,11 
Laguna, Francisca E itionist—home life Pt. IV-5 6, 313 
Liotta, Ferdinand V. I ‘ationist— vocational Pt. IV-4 7 
Parks, Chester A Educationist—industrial arts Pt. IV-5 6 
Rignall, Raymond H Assistant technical director—elementary educa- | Pt. IV-4 7, 56 
tion 
Romera, Leonella B Social service specialist—educationist --. Pt. IV+ 5, 079 
Brazil: 
Anderson, Herbert C Educationist—graphic arts Pt. IV4 7, 563 
Ballew, Harold M Adviser in educatior Pt. IV 8, 463 
Berman, Edward leacher training specialist Pt. 1V-4 8, 763 
Doe, Edwin W Educationist—ship organization, foundry Pt. 1IV-+ 7, 563 
Grogan, John F Educationist—shop organization, machinery Pr. 1V-4. 7, 563 
Kruszyna, Stanley Edueationist—vocational guidance. - -- Pt. IV-+4 7, 563 
Plowden, Eldridge R Acting chief of party—education - - .- Pt. TV¥-8ss0.- 10, 030 
Turmo, Kjartan Educationist—electric shop-.... Pt. IV-5.-..--| 5,913 
Dominican Republic 
Greco, George ‘ Chief of party—education Pt. IV-3 10, 630 
Cumming, Wallace C lechnical director—in dustrial. Pt. IV-4__. 3, 463 
Doughman, John R “ducationist Pt. IV-4_. | 563 
Webb, John G Educationist—instructional methods Pt. IV-4_. | 6,963 
Ecuador 
Garcia, Zebedeo Acting chief of party—education - Pt. [V-4.. 8, 763 
Castellon, Rose Maria Educationist—bome life --| Pt. IV-5... 5, 913 
Lippincott, Dixie V-. Educationist—demonstration teacher... Pt. IV-6... 5, 439 
Smith, Dorothy D Educationist—elementary-.- Pt. IV-5... | 6,313 
E] Salbador: Allemano, Peter | Adviser in education | Pt. IV-3......| 9,730 
H 
Honduras 
Butterfield, Clair J ...-| Chief of party—education ‘ arte Pt. [TV-3._.....| 10,030 
Arce, Manue] © aiid Educationist—demonstration teacher_........--.}| Pt. IV (L.A.) | 
Bardelmeier, Helen G Educationist—Home life in jndanenian Pt. [V-5 | 
Collier, Ernest § aaa | Educationist—agriculture Pt. IV-5 
Powers, Leversia L Technical director—elementary education Pt. IV-4 
Stenson, Helen B. Educationist—elementary-~ pemde aus PS, BVEisccns 
Nicaragua 
Lund, John ; Chief of party—education Pt. IV-3 10, 330 
de Sanchez, Victoria D Elementary methods specialist Pt. [V-5. 6, 103 
Lester, Cindy Educationist—home life Pt. IV-5.......; 5913 
Mahlman, Harold E Educationist—vocationa] trades Pt. IV-4......-| 7, 863 
Barlow, Nathan J Adviser elementary education—technical direc- | Pt. 1V-4. | 8,463 
tor. 
Panama 
Sheridan, Edward Chief of party—education Pt. IV-3 10, 630 
Biery, Donald H Educationist—agriculture Pt. IV-4. 7, 863 
Boynton, Augustas S Technica) director—vocational director Pt. 1V-4. 8, 763 
Hughes, Susan A Educationist—home life -- Pt. [V-5 6, 513 
Page, Lucia Educationist—elementary --- Pt. IV-5 6, 513 
Paine, Harry W-_.-. Industrial education specialist Pt. IV (L.A.) 7 
Smith, Laban C_. ‘ Technical director—elementary education. pt. IV-4 } 
Sullivan, W. Haskell Educationist—agriculture Pt. IV-4_...--] 
Winter, George W Educationist—shop organization 
ment 
Paraguay: 
Hall, George L Chief of party—education Pt. IV-4 8, 763 
Bock, Marian G Educationist—home life Pt. IV-5 5, 913 
Domingos, Mabel F Educationist—demonstration teacher pt. IV- 5, 439 
Keithahn, Luella M Educationist—elementary Pt. IV-5 6, 513 
Mutzfeld, Harley Educationist Pt. IV-5 6, 013 
Rockwell, Willis A Educationist—electric shop Pt. IV-5 6, 313 
: Wommack, Jamie R - Technical director—vocationa] trades Pt. IV-4 6, 963 
-eru 
Smith, Richard M Chief of party—education. as Pt.1V-3... 9, 730 
Anderson, Stuart A.. Technical director—vocational _.. Pt.1V-4 8, 763 
Bowen, Genevieve M Educationist—elementary -.- Pt.Iv-4 6, 963 
Coombs, J. Glenn Educationist—agriculture- Pt.IV-5 | 6,113 
Elmer, Joseph A Educationist—automobile mechanic. Pt.lV-4 7, 563 
Hays, Daniel J Educationist—agriculture : Pt.IV-4 7, 563 
Savage, Francis L Specialist—elementary education_. Pt.IV-5 6, 113 
Regional 
DesBrisay, Bligh Educationist—applied crafts Pt.IV-4_. 7, 563 
Woodruff, Amy... do. Pt.IV-5 6, 313 
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ExuIBit 64 


DESCRIPTION OF MAJOR ACTIVITIES IN EDUCATION FIELD, 
TECHNICAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


A. Report ON EpucaATIONAL PROJECTS AND SPECIAL EpUCATIONAL SITUATIONS 
AND PROBLEMS IN NEAR East AND AFRICAN COUNTRIES, FiscaL YEAR 1953 


I. COSTS 
Material submitted separately. 


Il. EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


The TCA activities in education in the NEADS countries are emphasizing: 

1. Technical advice in preparation of school curricula, the administration of 
educational programs and construction of school buildings in cooperation with 
ministries of education of host governments. 

2. The development of teacher-training programs to improve teaching and 
increase teacher corps for the various fields and levels of education. 

3. Education for adults to overcome illiteracy, provide agricultural and 
industrial and homemaking training. 

4. Improvement of educational facilities of universities and other institutions 
of higher and technical education. 

5. Development of educational institutions and opportunities for the girls and 
young women of Islamic countries where education has been limited to a very 
select group. 

6. Development of visual aid techniques as a means of education and especially 
for communication between American technicians and peoples of the host countries 
who do not share a common language. 

In the Middle East countries where the religion of the majority is Islamice, 
education is the province of the church. Progress in secular education has been 
slow. The first steps in cooperation in educational programs in some of these 
countries has been limited to the fields of vocational training. 


III, COUNTRY EDUCATIONAL PROJECTS 
Egypt 

TCA has cooperated with the Egyptian Ministry of Education and UNESCO 
in planning a national educational program. The TCA chief of the educational 
program arrived in the country only within the last few months. He is now in 
the process of drawing up cooperative educational projects. TCA is participat- 
ing with UNESCO in the establishment of a fundamental education center which 
is training young educators from all Arab countries. TCA assistance has been 
in the form of material aid. 

TCA is now undertaking a joint $25 million program in rural improvement in 
two provinces. This program, which is now being planned by a joint Egyptian- 
American task force, will include a number of demonstrations in rural education 
for youth and adults 
Ethioma 

Education has been limited to an extremely small minority in Ethiopia. The 
TCA educational program is giving assistance in developing educational systems 
and establishing institutions, particularly in the field of vocational training. 

An educational specialist arrived in Ethiopia in February 1953 to advise the 
Ministry of Education on curriculum development and the use of modern teach- 
ing materials and equipment. A program for training teachers in the use of 
shop and science laboratory equipment provided by TCA is in operation. 

\ handicrafts specialist has reorganized the Ethiopian handicraft school from 
a production operation for the sale of craft goods to a training institution, which 
includes basic as well as vocational education. 

Under the agricultural program TCA has made a contract with the Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanic Arts College to plan, establish, and operate an agri- 
cultural secondary school in cooperation with the Government of Ethiopia. 
This school now has 150 students at the secondary and college freshman levels. 
A 4—H Club for training in agriculture has been organized among the students, 
as the beginning of a national 4-H program. 

The Government of Ethiopia has requested the establishment of an agricul- 
tural college. The Oklahoma A. and M. College has assisted TCA and the Gov- 
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ernment to organize this institution for opening the beginning of the academic 
year 1953-54. 

A point 4 program with Eritrea has been planned following the annexation of 
this Province with Ethiopia A cooperative education program for providing a 
vocational trade school with assistance of American teachers has been prepared 
and is ready for signature. The second school for training nurses and midwives 
has been established under a health project. 


Tran 

Schools exist in only a small number of v illages of Iran. Secondary and higher 
education has been available only to the intellectual elite and wealthy class 
TCA’s educational program in the country is directed toward expanding the facili- 
ties for education at the village level, to improve teacher training for supervisors 
and instructors of the rural schools and to develop educational texts and visual-aid 
materials. 

During the last 2 years of operation of TCA/Iran, 52 elementary schools have 
been built and equipped cooperatively and 18 others repaired. In 1 provinee 
6,000 children have been given opportunities for elementary education for the 
first time in the history of the country, 2 agricultural schools have been built, 6 
demonstration teacher-training schools put in operation, and 5 school playgrounds 
activated in the city of Teheran. 

The teacher-training course has been perhaps the most effective activity. 
A corps of teachers were trained in a central institute. These latter went to the 
provinces where they held regional training programs for other teachers. This 
training reached more than 1,100 teachers in the summer of 1952. It is being 
continued. 

A program of rural education has been developed in the Veramin area, where 
the Shah of Iran has deeded an enormous acreage of royal lands to local villagers. 
Education in the local program in this area will prepare young Iranians for carrying 
on the operations of the new lands of their fathers , 

Vocational agriculture has been a second field of educational emphasis. A 
demonstration school has been set up in nearly every one of the provinces of the 
country for training elementary school teachers in techniques of simple agricul- 
tural instruction. 

Training assistance has also been given to the national agricultural college. The 
concentration of the training has been on objectives and methods in agricultural 
extension work. Graduates of this college have heretofore been prepared only 
for research and administrative desk jobs in the central provincial agricultural 
offices of the Government Agricultural extension in the American sense is now 
being put into operation in Iran through this educational program. 

Members of the TC A/Iran health staff have also cooperated with the University 
of Tehran and the medical school in providing texts and teaching for the develop- 
ment of medical education. 


Iraq 


The Government of Iraq has requested American educational specialists to 
assist in the development of its elementary, secondary vocational and agricultural 
educational activities. Technicians are advising the Ministry of Education in the 
development of elementary curricula and vocational programs. The curriculum 
for the fifth grade of the public schools has already been revised and put into 
practice 

An American home economist is working in Queen Aliva College, the principal 
institution of higher education for Iraqi women. She has improved the content 
of home economics courses Her work in the coming year will be enhanced by 
the new building constructed by the Ministry of Education and the modern 
demonstration equipment provided through TCA contributions. 

One technician is carrying on a teacher demonstration in vocational agriculture 
at the rural teacher-training school; two industrial arts specialists are developing 
vocational programs and teaching in the schools at Basra and Kirkuk. Through 
their efforts programs of visits to industrial plants and on-the-job training have 
heen started. 

The Government of Iraq has placed special emphasis on the development of a 
vocational training school in Baghdad. The request has stipulated that American 
machinery and tools be used and American staff undertake the first teaching 
assignments. A contract has been established with the Bradley Institute of the 
United States to develop training in graphic arts, atuomechanies, machine tooling, 
blacksmithing, and other industrial skills. The institute will also provide a direc- 
tor and associate director of the institute 
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A vocational educational specialist is already in Traq planning the design of the 
building ! the required equipment and supplies. 
rhe director of the educational program arrived in Baghdad in April 1953. 


It is anticipated that the assistance in education will expand rapidly in the coming 
year 


Israel 


Israel faces a major problem in providiug education for the great numbers of 
illiterate among 


he 700,000 immigrants who have arrived in the country since 
1948. The first step is to assist in the development and supervision of educa- 
tional training programs for teachers in the new publie education system. This 
program is still in the planning stage 

Vocational training courses have been established and advisory services fur- 
nished for the construction of training centers, provision of vocational educational 
equipment and development of training for apprentices in Israel’s industries. 
This is the beginning of a training program which must be rapidly expanded to 
provide skilled artisans and supervisors of labor for Israeli industries and crafts. 
Industrial development is a major support in Israel’s progress toward economic 
viability. 

Specialized training has been provided to train 10 supervisors in the citrus fruit 
harvesting, sorting, and packing. Five hundred thousands dollars will be pro- 
vided for the procurement of equipment for industrial and trade schools and 
mobile units for training in rural areas. 

The Israeli Government has furnished $608,000 for the construction of training 
centers. A survey of the training facilities is being provided by private organi- 
zations and recommendations for cooperation between these organizations and 
the government are being completed. 


Jordan 


TCA-Jordan ed icational program is being carried out through a cooperative 
department of the “servicio” pattern and the Ministry of Education. It is an 
integral part of the Jordanian administrative structure. The objectives of the 
Jordanian program have been to develop agricultural training for young people 
in the public schools; vocational education, to develop a group of skilled artisans 
which will provide a labor pool for Jordan’s industries; a teachers college for men 
in the city of Amman; and a teachers college for women in the city of Ramallah. 
Education for women is almost a new departure in this country. 

A rural training center has been planned to develop young leaders in community 
development. The operation of this center awaits the completion of a school 
building on which the Government of Jordan has been working during the past 
year. 

The development of the vocational educational and industrial training schools 
has been based on a completed survey of employment needs of 75 industries. 

TCA-Jordan has also organized a commercial school for training bookkeepers, 
accountants, and stenographers. The classes of this school have been exceedingly 
popular. The school is being expanded to provide more commercially trained 
persons for the Government and businesses of the country. 

Associated with the vocational educational work has been a survey of the local 
crafts and availability of local materials for developing craft programs in the 
public schools and 20 arts and crafts shops. This program is to be carried on by 
seven educational specialists. 

Difficulties in recruiting American educators have delayed the development of 
the program as much as delays in constructing the necessary schools and training 
centers. The initial impact which the education division has made is, however, 
highly satisfactory. The Ministry of Education has been stimulated and en- 
couraged to institute a modern educational program which will have tremendous 
effect on the highly illiterate and unskilled population. 


Lebanon 


The educational program in Lebanon has been in full swing only in the last 4 
months of fiscal year 1953. Agreements for educational projects were signed on 
March 9 of this year. ‘These projects are for a school health American specialist, 
with Lebanese counterparts, preparing courses of study, teacher manuals, instruc- 
tional materials for education and health for all elementary and secondary grades. 

An educational project for teaching of English to schoolteachers and govern- 
ment officials has been established. Lebanese attend these schools outside their 
working hours. 
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TCA technicians are assisting the Ministry of Education in developing adequate 
statistics and research procedures and training Lebanese staff. 

‘The most successful of the I] ebanese educational projects has been the demon- 
stration elementary school which some 200 children have attended in 1952 and 
1953. Due to the lack of cooperation from the Government of Lebanon this 
demonstration school has been limited. There have been strong objections to 
the closing of this school by I ebanese parents who sent their children to the 
school, and other Lebanese citizens. The resistance to continuing this school 
is primarily from the local proponents of the traditional French and religious 
patterns of education which have been followed in the country tor many years. 

TCA funds for the Lebanese education project of 1953 have been used solely 
for the salaries of six United States technicians. 

Libe ria 

The cooperative educational program in Liberia has emphasized the develop- 
ment of a national primary education program. American technicians have 
worked directly with the teachers in training schools held during school vacations 
in 1952. ‘Lhese were attended by more than 150 teachers. 

In conjunction with the program of teacher-training institutes, a demonstration 
elementary school was established in Monrovia for teaching methods and use of 
new educational materials at the elementary level. 

Vocational education is being promoted through the Booker Washington Ir 
stitute, a vocational highschool offering courses in automechanics, vocational agri- 
culture, building construction and radio and electricity Six Ameri 
are now under contract with the school. The United States Office of 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, has cooperated in this program 
by sending an educational specialist to review the Liberian program and make 
recommendations for improvement in the program of the Technical Cooperatio1 
Administration. A countrywide plan for elementary vocational education has 
been worked out with the Department of Public Instruction 






Libya 


The educational program in Libya has had to face the primary problem cf the 


absence of public-school system and the lack of trained teachers of this new nation 


; 


To meet this problem, two teacher-training colleges have been established for men 
and women in the city of Benghazi and the Province of C: 
agricultural school has been established in the Barce Plain of Cyrenaica and a 
second school in the city of Tripoli. These teacher-training and vocational agri 
cultural schools are the first of their type in Libya. In order to staff the facuit 
of these schools, American educators and trained English and Arabic-speaking 
Palestinians have been employed. They will eventually be replaced by Libyan 
graduates. 

The teachers of Libyan schools are being brought to summer institvtes 
vance their education beyond the elementary level and to instruct them in modern 
teaching techniques. 

The educational program has been enhanced through United States assistance 
in providing 19 new libraries and 12 science laboratories for secondary schools, 
and 2 mobile library units. These programs were all well underway in fiscal year 
1953 and have already made a notable achievement 

A health education program has been instituted in the elementary and secondary 
schools as one approach to the attack on the widespread debilitating diseases of 
tuberculosis and trachoma. 

The agricultural training has incorporated the very practical method of having 
students operate their own gardens in which experimentation with new crops, the 
use of fertilizers and various irrigation practices have been incorporated. 

teception by the Libyan Government and students attending these schools is 
most enthusiastic and encouraging. The practical aspects of this educational 
program have motivated many more young people to request attendance than the 
schools can accommodate. 

Libya depends perhaps more on education than any other single program of 
cooperative assistance for its advancement. During the 30 years of Italian 
colonialism almost no educational facilities were provided for the Berber and 
Arabian populations. The demands for skilled workers and Government officials 
were met by recruitment of people from Italy. Libya is now launching forth on its 
career as an independent State with an almost totally uneducated population 
The number of adequately educated and trained officials in the Government can 
be counted in tens. The need for technical cooperation in education is unlimited. 


‘yrenaica One vocational 


ies 
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Saudi Arabia 

Education in Saudi Arabia has been in the hands of the Moslem clergy for 
centuries. To introduce modern secular education in this country requires a slow 
process of educating the leaders of the country to the purpose and methods of 
public education as practiced in more advanced countries of the world. It is 
anticipated that in fiscal year 1954 a teacher-training school can be established to 
improve the present schools. This will set a precedent for cooperative work in 
education. 

During 1953 TCA has approached the problem of cooperation in education 
through the establishment of a school of commerce in the city of Jidda. This 
school has enrolled 185 students and has training in bookkeeping, accounting, and 
secretarial work. Local businessmen have enthusiastically supported this institu- 
tion. It is expected that this school is establishing a precedent for other commer- 
cial schools in other parts of the country. TCA has also assisted in the establish- 
ment of an industrial school in Jidda through furnishing laboratory and shop 
equipment and providing advice on better teaching practices. 

It is hoped that this approach, through the more practical fields of modern eauca- 
tion, will convince Saudi Arabian leaders of the advantages of technical coopera- 
tion in education from the United States which will lead eventually to developing 
a true modern public educational system. One of the chief difficulties that will 
be faced is the nomadic character of the majority of peoples in the country. 


B. Funps For EpucatTion 1x TCA ProcrRAMs tn Sours Asta—Fiscat YEAR 
1952, 1953 anp Proposep FiscaLt YEAR 1954 


I. COSTS 
Material submitted separately. 
I 


The following is a brief description of the major activities carried on in the 
education field up to the present time in the south Asian countries. 


Afghanistan 

In fiscal year 1953 five instructors were made available to the Afghan Institute 
of Technology. By the end of calendar year 1953 the school will have graduated 
its first 3-vear class, a significant achievement in this field in Afghanistan. Much 
progress has also been made in training Afghan teachers to replace the American 
teachers. In 1953 grants were given to Habibia College, the oldest and best 
secondary school in the capital of Kabul, to supplement the salaries of the American 
teachers. This developed a much-needed incentive to the teachers already on 
the rolls as well as to those considering taking teaching jobs at the school. Under 
the training program, 34 awards have been made to Afghan nationals for study 
in the United States. 


India 

United States assistance has been given to a literacy-training program developed 
during 1952-53 by World Literacy, Inc., under contract with TCA. An adviser 
has assisted the Ministry of Education in the improvement of basic education. 
In the field of secondary education point 4 has provided the services of a leading 
American educator to serve on the Secondary Education Commission. The 
reports of this Commission will be used by the Government of India as a basis for 
future development of secondary education. 

In response to India’s need for the development of technical education facilities, 
the United States is providing engineering professors and department heads to 
Indian technical institutions. Institutional exchange arrangements between 
United States and Indian schools have been established to strengthen curricula 
and to provide training facilities in the United States for qualified Indian students. 
Under the training program, grants have already been provided for 138 Indian 
nationals for study in the United States, and 100 more grants are to be made by 
June 1953. 

Under the audiovisual program, approximately 12 films on health, education, 
agriculture, and other topics have been prepared for use by United States and 
Indian technicians, and in the community development projects; two primers for 
use in the literacy program, numerous pamphlets, charts, posters, and other 
graphic materials have been prepared. A program to train Indians in the 
preparation of materials is being drawn up. 
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Indonesia 


Slightly more than $2 million has been obligated for education and training 
under the combined 1951-52 program. In 1953, $431,000 has been allocated for 
education with the greatest share going to technical education. To date over 300 
persons have completed courses in English, the officially recognized secondary 
language of the islands; vocation teacher-training centers are being established to 
meet the need for skilled and semiskilled industrial workers. One hundred and 
fifty trainees have been sent to the United States on study tours in various fields. 


Pakistan 

An intercollege exchange project was begun in fiscal year 1953 calling for the 
exchange of teachers, administrators, students, and information between suitable 
American and Pakistan institutions. 

In fiscal year 1952 a project agreement to finance about 140 training awards 
was signed. Fifty-seven trainees, mainly in agriculture, health, and education, 
have arrived in the United States to study under this agreement. Altogether 
nearly 200 trainees from Pakistan have spent from 3 months to a year in the 
United States since 1951. 


Burma 

The education category has received primary emphasis (along with health and 
agriculture) in the United States aid program in Burma It includes aid to the 
significant Mass Education Council which embraces the Burma Translation 
Society and the Burma Audiovisual Aids Board, in addition to some effective 
mobile units that tour the country with films, posters, ete. Much attention has 
been given to vocational and technica! education, aimed at alleviating the critical 
shortage in artisans and technicans, a severe limiting factor in carrying forward 
Burma’s own rehabilitation and development program. This activity also in 
cludes the Rehabilitation Corps for giving insurgent prisoners vocational training 
and a new start in life. Supplies and equipment, including laboratory appara- 
tus, have been furnished for the rehabilitation of the Universitv of Rangoon and 
the Mandalay College. A TCA-finaneced contract between Burma and MIT 
provides for the advice and assistance of several professors in revamping the 
curriculum and otherwise reorganizing as well as teaching at the Engineering 
College of the University of Rangoon. 


Regional 

An American university has and will provide practical training and experience 
to host government nationals in training in this country A regional education 
consultant provides advice and recommendations on education programs in the 
area. These funds also make possible the exchange of audiovisual materials 
between different countries in the regions. 


C. Institute oF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


BOLIVIA 
The program 

The program is designed to develop badly needed vocational skills in agriculture, 
industrial arts and crafts; to teach home improvement and personal hygiene; to 
demonstrate social cooperation in community development; and to raise the 
literacy level of the people. 

United States technicians, rather than undertaking the tasks of elementary 
education directly, work exclusively with current and future teachers; they visit 
vocational and rural elementary schools and work continually with a rural normal 
school. Through demonstration and practice teaching, they are endeavoring to 
develop better qualified teachers to carry on the work when United States tech- 
nicians are withdrawn. 


Major projects 

a. Rural elementary education.—1. Warisata Rural Normal School and ‘‘nucleo’’ 
center trains rural teachers. It is a great center of community life and combines 
agriculture, health and sanitation, home improvement, and native craft instruction 
with education in the 3 R’s. It has a school farm and 30 adjacent schools for 
student teaching. 

2. Five “nucleo”? school systems with adjacent schools which offer inservice 
education of teachers and community education, and curriculum improvement 


42176—54 18 
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b. Vocational industrial education.—Training of technicians to train students 
for industry. 

1. National Industrial School in La Paz. 

2. Nine sectional schools in various cities. 

c. Vocational agriculture.—This project has just been established to train young 
farmers for extensive farming operations in the lowlands of Bolivia. This is a 
joint operation at Santa Cruz between the agriculture mission and education 
mission. This is an attack on improvement of the economy of the country by 
training young farmers to grow food which is now being imported. 


Problems 


There are certain problems common to most Latin American countries: (1) 
lack of physical facilities (desks, benches, blackboards, books, pencils, and tablets, 
these are practically nonexistent in Bolivia), (2) customary teaching methods 
consist of indoctrination through rote memorization, which is not only cumber- 
some and inflexible, but fails to develop fully the individual reasoning poten- 
tialities, and (3) lack of adequate quality and quantity of vocational education, 
a prerequisite to economic development. 

These problems are being met by planning the teaching of required skills 





at the same time that plans are made for economic development; by improving 
teaching methods and providing teaching materials; and by developing educational 
leaders within Bolivia who can eventually operate an efficient and responsive 
school system without the necessity of foreign aid. The National Industrial 
School has been provided with a few tools which are being used to make more 
tools and school equipment for other educational institutions. An illiterate 
population cannot effectuate a stable and democratic political system. The 


ITAA education program is attempting to meet these crying needs. 
Eran ple of acc mplishm ent 

The community of Warisata wanted their children to have the advantages of 
education which they themselves had missed. Thev requested assistance which 
resulted in the community school and the normal school. These schools attract 
students from tens of kilometers away. The Indians themselves furnished food, 
clothing, land, buildings, materials, furnishings, and labor and they are so proud 
of their accomplishment that they are now constructing, largely through their 
own efforts, expanded buildings to house the schools and to provide more adequate 
living quarters for teachers and students. They have also become interested in 
improving their own living conditions and have requested assistance in developing 
plans for model houses which they themselves can build. 


Proposed fiscal year 1954 program, $311,400 

Of the above amount, $130,200 is proposed for 12 technicians (salaries, travel, 
transportation, ete.), $56,200 for direct program operation, and $125,000 for 
Servicio grant which will be matched by more than $3 to $1 by Bolivian 
contributions. 


Multilateral 

Except for vocational industrial education not covered by U. N. activities, the 
ITAA leaves urban schoolwork entirely to the U. N. technicians who are engaged 
in teacher training in the larger cities. 


BRAZIL 
The program 

Assistance to Brazil in modernizing federal and state industrial education 
programs and in meeting the needs of Brazilian industry more effectively through 
programs offered in trade schools; in upgrading the apprentice training program 
for the textile industry; in developing training-within-industry courses; and in 
improving the elementary education programs for rural areas, 


Major projects 

A. Industrial vocational education, Servicio (CBAI).—This program has been 
active since 1946 and it is a joint effort to improve the national system of indus- 
trial education centering around 23 federal industrial vocational schools located 
throughout the country. Teacher training, preparation, and distribution of 
improved instructional material, modernization, and improvement of shop 
organization and management practices, and establishment of a system for 
vocational guidance are the principal objectives. Training of Brazilian teachers 
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and technicians in the United States through trainee grants is also an important 
part of the program. 

The development of TWI (training-within-industry) courses was initiated 
during the past year. 

B. Pural elementary education, Servicio (CABER). The objective of this 
program is the improvement of the elementary education programs for rural 
areas through the training of teachers, both preservice and inservice, the develop- 
ment of a school curriculum which will meet the needs of the rural communities; 
and the development of effective teaching materials. 

The necessity for this program is the high percentage of illiteracy in the rural 
sections and the inadequacy of the existing traditional school programs to improve 
this condition which constitutes an obstacle to development efforts. 

C. Industrial apprenticeship (SEN AI).—This program was initiated during 
the latter part of fiscal year 1953. The aim of the program is to improve the 
training of skilled workers for the textile in reeeey in Brazil. This will be accom- 
plished Caron sh the development of a more effective apprentice training program 
operated by SENAT, an organization financed t jointly by Brazilian industry and 
the Brazilian Government. 





Problems 


A. CBAI.—During the latter part of 1952 and the early part of 1953, certain 
phases of the cooperative industrial education program have encountered delays 
because of disagreement between the Brazilian Director of Industrial Education 
and the United States technicians as to professional procedures to be followed. 
It appears that an agreement has now been reached which will permit the program 
to proceed along the lines which had been planned previously. It has been 
interesting to nore that the Brazilian leaders in the field of industrial education 
have wholeheartedly supported the position of the United States technicians in 
opposition to the position taken by the Brazilian Director of Industrial Education 
in the above-mentioned disagreement. 

B. CABER.—This program, agreed upon just at the end of fiscal year 1952, 
has not yet received the necessary approval from the Brazilian Congress. 


Example of accomplishment 


Industrial surveys have been carried out in 5 industrial areas, followed by 
revision of offerings of area vocational schools; over 1,500 teachers and super- 
visors have been trained in oe sessions in Brazil, and 120 given intensive 
training in the United States; 87 textbooks and other major instructional materials 
produced, with over 600,000. pe hrm distributed; new teaching methods have been 
introduced into 23 Federal schools and about 15 State schools, based on more 
widespread use of shopwork as against theory alone, and over 13,000 workers 
have been trained in TWI (training-within-industry) courses in the Sao Paulo 
area. 


Proposed fiscal year 1954 program, $549,100 


Of the above amount, $127,000 is proposed for 15 technicians (salaries, travel, 
transportation, etc.), $92,100 for direct program operation and $330,000 for 
Servicio grants which will be matched by more than $2 to $1 by Brazilian 
contributions. 


Multilateral 


UNESCO is working on several projects in the field of science. One of par- 
ticular interest is aid being given to the Brazilian Center for Physical Research 
for furthering the development of physical research and its industrial uses. 

ILO is assisting in the National Servicio of Industrial Apprenticeship-—-SEN AI— 
in Sao Paulo; is providing instructors and has granted fellowships for foreign 
study. 

CHILE 
The program 


No education program activities were in progress in Chile at the end of fiscal 
year 1953. AnIIAA specialist in industrial education who went to Chile in August 
1951 completed his advisory activities and report and left Chile in January 1953. 
A request for additional assistance in education on a broader scope which had 
been made by the previous National Government was not renewed by the 
Ibanez government, which came into power this year, until June 1953 when the 
Minister of Education approached the Director of Technical Cooperation about 
activating the program. This latter proposal is now under consideration. 
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Ma or projects 

Completion of a detailed survey and plans for an industrial education school 
in La Serena. 
Prol ems 

No special problems are contemplated if, as indicated, the Ibanez government 
wants to cooperate with the United States in the field of education. 
Accomplish ment 


Completion of above-mentioned project. 


Proposed fiscal year 1954 program, $180,400 
Of the above amount, $19,400 is proposed for 2 technicians (salaries, travel, 
transportation, ete.), $6,000 for direct-program operation, and $155,000 for 


Servicio grant which will be more than equally matched by the Chilean Govern- 
ment. Distribution of the fund under the foregoing categories probably will be 
changed so as to provide more for technicians and less for a grant to the Servicio. 


Multilateral 
UNESCO has no technicians operating in Chile. 
The OAS training center in economic and financial statisties is located in Chile. 


COLOMBIA 
The program 
This program is designed to assist the Government of Colombia to establish 
a system of training for teachers in vocational industrial and industrial arts 
education 


Major projects 

There are no going projects in Colombia at the present time. The first year’s 
activities will probably consist of holding 2 to 3 teacher training workshops, and 
establishing a commission to determine curriculum and equipment needs, based 
on an industrial survey in the major centers of Colombia 


Proble ms 
None. Program is not as yet underway. 


Accomplishments 

Under the training-award program, 16 trainees have been brought to the United 
States since 1943. Most of these have been in vocational and mechanical 
education. 


Proposed fiscal year 1954 program, $12,700 
Of the above amount, $7,700 is proposed for 1 technician and $5,000 for direct 
program operation. 


Multilateral 
UNESCO has no technicians working in Colombia in the field of education. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
The program 
Assistance to the Dominican Republic in the initial operation of a system of 
vocational industrial education; in development of a system of industrial arts 
education for upper elementary and secondary schools; in development of a rural 
teacher-training system; and in reorienting the rural school curriculum to serve 
the daily needs of the rural population. 


Major projects 

A. Vocational education.—The only cooperative education program at present 
operating in the Dominican Republic is in the field of vocational industrial edu- 
cation. A school has been built and equipped, and a faculty is being trained to 
teach various trades needed in the Republic. Teaching materials have also been 
provided. 

B. Rural education.—Assistance in the education of teachers for rural schools 
and in the improvement of teaching materials and methods has been requested. 
However, no agreement for a cooperative program has been signed and no program 
has been started. 
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Proble ms 


There are no special obstacles to program development in this country. Officials 
of the Government are very cooperative, and are endeavoring to cooperate by 
providing physical facilities. 

Accomplishment 


The first class enrollment of 150 was admitted in April 1952, when the new 
vocational school was opened; two classes are now in training. 
Proposed fiscal year 1954 program, $207,500 

Of the above amount, $90,500 is proposed for eight technicians (salaries, travel, 


transportation, etc.), $17,000 for direct program operation, and $100,000 for 
Servicio grant which will be matched by $2 to $1 by the Dominican Government, 


Multilateral 


UNESCO has no technicians working in the Dominican Republie in the field 

of education. 
ECUADOR 

The program 

This program is designed to assist the Ministry of Education in the improve- 
ment of its public-school system, both urban and rural, by means of guiding the 
operation of an important normal school, supervising a number of elementary- 
demonstration schools, preparing textbooks, and providing special courses for 
teachers in service. 


Major projects 

A. Uyumbicho Normal School.—Technicians are training the faculty, developing 
the curriculum and demonstrating sound teaching methods and techniques. 

B. Rural schools—There are eight rural schools adjacent to the Uyumbicho 
Normal School used for teacher training. Teachers in these schools are retrained 
to do demonstration teaching. 

C. La Floresta Elementary Demonstration School in Quito.—Teachers in this 
school] are trained to demonstrate better methods of teaching. Teachers from 
other schools are brought to this center to learn better methods. 

D. Teaching materials including textbooks are developed for use in the rural 
schools of the Republic. 

I}. Special workshops are held for inservice training of teachers in coastal area 
at Guayaquil 
Problems 

The Minister of Education wanted the United States to furnish funds for the 
construction of a vocational school at Guayaquil. The chief purpose of ITAA 
programs is to train technicians, assisting with financial aid only when necessary 
to further the cooperative efforts. Should Ecuador provide the necessary funds 
for buildings and equipment, ITAA will give technical-construction engineering 
assistance, when authorized. However, the training of teachers and the improve- 
ment of methods and techniques is the primary purpose of ITAA educational tech- 
nical assistance 
Accomplish ments 

School gardens and normal-school farms have been established. During the 
past 5 years, 685 normal and primary teachers have been given special training 
in 13 intensive-education workshops; 200 different pieces of teaching materials 
and teachers’ aids have been written, published, and distributed. Handicraft 
has been added to the curricula of several elementary and normal schools 
Seven agricultural teachers have been trained and established in normal schools. 
Proposed fiscal year 1954 program, $215,000 

Of the above amount, $110,500 is proposed for 11 technicians (salaries, travel, 
transportation, ete.), $14,500 for direct program operation, and $90,000 for 
Servicio grant which will be matched equally bv the Ecuadoran Government. 
Multilateral 

UNESCO has technicians in FKeuador working in educational and scientifi: 
research technical training, such as industrial mechanics, metallurgy, and graphic 
arts, and in the technical education administration center in Quito 

U. N. and ITAA programs do not overlap nor conflict 
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EL 







SALVADOR 
The program 

This program is assisting the Ministry of Education (a) in designing, organizing, 
and equipping a vocational industrial school in San Salvador, developing its 
curriculum, and training its staff; (6) in developing courses and training teachers 
for vocational agriculture and home economics instruction in the secondary schools 
of the Republic; and (c) in planning and establishing a system for training teachers 
of English in secondary schools throughout E] Salvador. 


































Major projects 

Teacher training systems and curriculum for vocational industrial, industrial 
arts, vocational agriculture and home economics education, and for the teaching 
of English in the secondary schools. 
Problems 


This program is in its early stages and is proceeding satisfactorily, without 
major problems 


Accomplishme nts 
Detailed plan for the new vocational industrial school in San Salvador. 
Proposed fiscal year 1954 program, $46,500 


Of the above amount, $40,200 is proposed for 4 technicians (salaries, travel, 
transportation, etc.), and $6,300 for direct program operation. 


Multilateral 


UNESCO technicians are working with FAO, ILO, and WHO technicians in a 
joint economic and social development program 


HONDURAS 
The program 

Cooperation with the Government of Honduras to establish modern vocational 
agriculture on the secondary school level; to set up model rural normal schools; 
to develop elementary demonstration schools; to provide improved supervisory 
practices; and to prepare teaching materials for the improvement of rural education. 


Major projects 


A. Rural elementary education.—1. Workshops are conducted as a part of in- 
service training of teachers, who are taught through demonstration of better 
methods of teaching the three R’s, sanitation, agriculture, and home improvement. 
Followup supervision is also given to the teachers. 

B. Normal school education.—1. Villa Ahumada. 2. Comayagua. Projects 
concerned with the development of demonstration schools, organizing curriculum, 
and improving teaching methods. 

C. Assistance with vocational agricultural school. 


Problems 


A survey is being conducted to determine specific trades for which vocational 
education is needed. 






















Accomplishment 


Three important schools have been established: a national normal school for 
girls, a national normal school for boys, and a secondary vocational agricultural 
school. Other schools, on the elementary level, established by the Ministry to 
serve as model schools, have been guided and improved by the United States 
staff working with Honduran associates. 


Proposed fiscal year 1954 program, $184,900 


Of the above amount, $91,400 is proposed for 8 technicians (salaries, travel, 
transportation, etc.), $23,500 for direct program operation, and $70,000 for 
Servicio grant which will be matched by more than $2 to $1 by the Honduran 
Government. 

Multilateral 


UNESCO has no active projects in Honduras. 












MEXICO 
The progra m 





This program is designed to establish a pilot vocational industrial school in 
accordance with advanced standards in vocational industrial education. 
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Major projects (Not yet initiated, planned for fiscal year 1954 


Conduct industrial survey of area to be served by the pilot vocational school 
on basis of survey, draw up appropriate curriculum, determine needs for tooling 


and equipment and procure such equipment; select staff and conduct intensive 
teacher-training course to prepare staff for its duties Eight key staff members 


to be brought to the United States for training as a team 
Problems 
This program has not yet been initiated 


At complish ments 


None. 


Proposed fiscal year 1954 program, $13,900; 8 training awards, $24,000 


Of the $13,900 for program, $10,200 is proposed for 1 technician (salary, travel, 
transportation, etc.), and $3,700 for direct program operation 


Multilateral 


UNESCO is working in the fundamental education regional training center 
at Patzcuaro, in which FAO, WHO, the Organization of American States, and 
the Mexican Government are also cooperating. This is a rural education program 
only. 

? NICARAC 
The program 

This program is assisting the Government of Nicaragua to establish a system 
of industrial education, including establishment of a national trade school i 
Managua; to develop a system of industrial arts and homemaking education at 
the secondary level in several urban centers of Nicaragua: to help in the reorgani 
zation of the rural elementary school system through development of a school 
for training rural teachers, through inservice training and through a revision of 
the rural school curriculum 
Major projects 

A. Vocational industrial education.—The national] trade school has been built 
with Nicaraguan funds, equipped with funds from both countries, and will be 
opened in 14538. 

B. Industrial arts.—Industrial arts (manual training) and homemaking courses 
are being developed in secondary schools in five urban centers. 

C. Rural elementary education——This project had its beginning over a year 
ago with the initiation of a detailed study of the needs his project provides 
for establishing a system for rural teacher training, preservice and inservice 
Proble ms 

For almost 2 years this program has been hampered by differences of opinion 
between the American Ambassador and ITAA on how the program should be 
operated and staffed. A compromise arrangement was worked out late in April 
1953. There is much evidence to show that the program is a good one at 
generally very satisfactory to Nicaragua in spite of some reports to the contrary) 
Accomplishments 

Four industrial arts and homemaking centers have been set up, Granada, 
Leon, Masava, and Managua. Three teacher-training workshops held for indus 
trial education and industrial arts teachers. One workshop held for rural teacher 
and supervisors; and planning has been initiated for establishment of a rural 
normal school 





Proposed fiscal year 1954 program, $185,600 

Of the above amount, $105,000 is proposed for 10 technicians (salaries, travel 
transportation, ete.), $30,600 for direct-program operation, and $50,000 for 
Servicio grant which will be more than matched by the Nicaraguan Government 
Multilateral 

UNESCO has no program in Nicaragua. 


PANAMA 
The program 

This program is designed to prepare skilled workers for agricultural and indus- 
trial pursuits; to establish a national system of industrial education; to promote 
handicrafts and small industries; and to improve rural education. 
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Ma )OT proje cis 


A. Vocational industrial education.—Training of teachers for trade and crafts 
schools in Panama City and other centers and development of teaching materials. 

B. Vocational education.—Agricultural and industrial subjects are taught, 
teachers are trained, and assistance given to improve faculties at Divisa and 
David 


C. Rural elementary education. 1) Santiago Normal offers teacher training 
with staff helping to develop teaching demonstration centers and improve curricu- 
lum Assistance is also given tosummer schools. (2) Rural schoo] demonstration 


centers, strategically located, train faculties, prepare new teaching materials 
which are introduced into the schools. Teachers from other rural schools are 
brought to the demonstration centers to study and observe teaching and com- 
munity development 


Proble ms 


Normal-school education is basic to teacher improvement. Hitherto there has 
been difficulty in getting sufficient authority to work at Santiago, owing to certain 
staff members’ opposition. Assistance in summer school by United States 
technicians is opening the door to a more extensive operation. 

Accomplishments 


At Divisa, Panama’s first modern industrial school has been established, 
brought to a high state of efficiency, and has been turned over to the Ministry of 
Education. 

At David, Panama’s first Smith-Hughes type of vocational agriculture depart- 
ment has been installed at the local high school. Industrial arts have been 
established in 5 or more secondary schools. 

Fifteen rural schools have been organized into a new administrative unit called 
a nucleo and supervision has been given them in school gardening, school-lunch 
service, home economics, handicrafts, and methods of teaching. 





Proposed fiscal year 1954 program, $255,300 

Of the above amount, $150,300 is proposed for 14 technicians (salaries, travel, 
transportation, etc.), $10,000 for direct-program operation, and $95,000 for 
Servicio grant which will be matched by almost $3 to $1 by the Government of 
Panama. 
VM ultilateral 


UNESCO has one technician in Panama for the development of an audiovisual 
educational program in primary schools. 







The program 


Assistance to the Government of Paraguay to develop facilities for vocational 
‘ndustrial education to meet the special needs of the country; to reorganize the 
rural elementary-school system; and to provide a sound system of teacher train- 
ing, both preservice and inservice. 

Mojor provects 


A. Vocational industrial education Istablished school in Asuncion where 
teachers are trained to teach required industry subjects, such as refrigeration, 
auto mechanies, printing, electricity, carpentry, graphic arts, ete. 

B. Normal school education —Work with faculties of rural normal schools and 
urban normal schools In the education of elementary teachers. Modern methods 
are taught the faculty and new curriculum and teachlng materials are developed. 

C. Demonstration school center —Teachers are trained by United States techni- 
cians to use best methods of teaching. Teachers from all over the country are 
brought to this center for workshops to observe and study methods used 


Problems 


Plans were made to develop one educational center for teacher training, training 
of hygienists, and agriculture extension workers. This project was to operate 
under the three appropriate ministries. However, owing to conflicts relative to 


authority, it has been deemed best to abandon this combination project. A new 
central normal school for the education of teachers is needed. This is to be built 
and developed for use as a center for training teachers for other normals now in 
isolated regions. 
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Acton nlishment 


Establishment of Paraguay’s only vocational industrial school, whica is in full 
operation. Three classes have been graduated and were immediately placed in 
industry 

Five inservice teacher-training workshops have been held to train rural normal 
and rural school teachers in modern techniques of teaching hese graduates 
are now training teachers in their respective communities 

A model demonstration school has been set up at San Lorenzo 
Proposed fiscal year 1954 preqram, §306,100 

Of the above amount, $138,700 is proposed for 12 technicians (salaries, travel, 
transportation, etc.), $62,400 for direct program operation, and $110,000 for 


Servicio grant which will be more than matche 
Multilateral 
UNESCO has no program in Paraguay 


| hy the Paraguavan Government 


PERI 
The program 

Assistance to redirect the rural education to serve the needs of the country; 
to establish teacher-training on a standard of greater value to the country; and 
to develop the industrial economy through vocational education. , 


Major projects 


A. Rural elementary education.—1. Rural normal school at Urubamba is being 
developed. 2. Three nucleos with approximately 25 subsidiary schools for each 
in Cuzco area of the Altiplano, for inservice teacher training and up-grade teach- 
ing. 3. Assistance to 14 nucleos in the Puno area in reeducating teachers. Each 
nucleo has over 20 subsidiary schools. 

B. Vocational industrial education.—Training of teachers for industrial schools 
where men are trained for industry. Schools in Lima and other centers. 

C. Central Normal School at Chosica.—Training of faculty 


for subsequent 
training of all types of teachers for the Republic. 


Problems 


The Lima teachers do not want to work in the high altitudes. The problem is 
being solved by training teachers who live in Cuzco and Puno areas. 


Accomplishments 


Over 300 rural schools on the Altiplano have received aid in the form of super- 
vision, new teaching materials, better-trained personnel, and general reorientation. 
Hundreds of teachers have been given training in special vacation workshops. 
One United States technician has induced the Altiplano local communities to 
build 16 new central schools and 30 or more smaller sectional schools. 


Proposed fiscal year 1954 program, $327,700 


Of the above amount, $115,700 is proposed for 10 technicians (salaries, travel, 
transportation, etc.), $12,000 for direct program operation, and $200,000 for 
Servicio grant which will be matched by almost $3 to $1 by the Peruvian Govern- 
ment. 


Multilateral 
UNESCO technicians are working on the reorganization of the Central Teachers 
Training College.! Another technician is assisting the Government in developing 


In Lima, 


secondary education, and other technicians in chemistry and physics teaching 
are assisting in the improvement of science teaching in the teachers’ training 
colleges.! 


REGIONAL 
The program 
At. various times special a ‘tivities in a country program require the services 
of more technicians than is required on an annual ‘lade Special surveys looking 
to the establishing of cooperative projects need to be made to determine the 
nature of technical assistance required. Also, training poogtoms within these 


countries which operate for short periods of a few months are given to prepare 
teachers or leaders. These special training projects call for specialized technical 
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service which is not represented in personnel assigned to the country. Tech- 
nicians may &lso be called into service in a country for a period while a regularly 
assigned technician is on leave or being transferred. 


Major projects now being serviced 





1. Spectalist in arts and crafits.—One specialist in teaching native crafts and 
in the training of teachers to build their own school equipment spends periods of 
time in each of several countries for special training of teachers. Demands for 
t services exceeds the time of technicians available Such specialists are 
not assigned to the regular staff of most of the countries 

2. Instructional materials specialist—Textbooks and other instructional mate- 
rials are necessary to progress in education Few suitable books have been pre- 
pared in Spanish \ specialist in this area has developed materials and trained 


others to prepare such instruct ynal aids. 
The proble m 


The chief difficulty is to secure the funds over sufficient length of time to employ 
personnel needed 


Accomplishment 


Since 1944, the regional specialists have been used, not only to reinforce some 
programs temporarily, but to plug gaps in field staffs due to unforeseen resigna- 
tions, transfers, or recruitment delays. The applied crafts specialists have, in 
addition evolved a regional plan for development of applied crafts as an integral 
part of the rural school curriculum. The instructional materials specialists have 
developed 2 progressive series of readers in Spanish, adaptable to several coun- 
tries, and a set of teacher’s manuals which are applicable throughout the hemi- 
sphere. Seven readers of the series have been published; two other readers and 
the manuals are in manuscript 
Proposed fiscal year 1954 program, $107,000 


Of the above amount, $68,500 is proposed for 5 technicians (salaries, travel, 
transportation, etc.), and $38,500 for direct program operation. 








DOTS 





(DEPENDENT OVERSEAS TERRITORIES) 


The program 


It is planned to assign 1 United States technician for audiovisual education 
work in the DOTS at a cost of $12,000. 

This project stems from the interest expressed by the interested governments 
through the Caribbean Commission and West Indian Conferences, for assistance 
in the field. In addition, it is planned to assist in preliminary educational surveys 
of the DOT’s looking to concrete steps to improve conditions and facilities. 


deal] 
I roblem 


This is a new program proposed for fiscal year 1954. 


1 
i 


Accomplishment 


None. 


Mr. Brownson. Mr. Dodd, do you have further questions? 

Mr. Dopp. No, but I still don’t know what came out of the Rome 
conference. Maybe that is because I don’t understand. However, 
[ don’t think you got an answer to your question. I realize there 
were three approaches—community education, fundamental educa- 
tion, and technical education, but what were you trying to do there? 
Were you trying to formulate this area, or a general, new approach, 
or what? 

Frankly, I didn’t get much out of the explanation, and I would like 
to know why you went over there and why you had this conference. 
What did you do? What happened? What did you get out of it? 

Mr. Jeppsen. We’re coming out, Mr. Chairman, with recommenda- 
tions on three phases of our education program, and on each one of 
these programs, phases of the programs, we’re coming out with our 
program guides that will help our people to go back into the countries 
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and develop these programs wherever they can get the opportunity 
and wherever they’re invited to do so. 

These program guides will start with objectives—with operating 
principles—and will clarify procedures that they might follow. 

Mr. Dopp. Let me interrupt you. Didn’t you know that before 
you had the conference? 

Mr. Jerpsen. In general, yes; but, as they apply to these partic- 
ular countries, in their individual situations, no—and you have to 
get those things from the people who are working in the field to see 
if they can be put into effect there. 

Mr. Dopp. Did they gb over there without any instruction, with- 
out any plan? 

Mr. Jeprsen. They went over there in various ways. Mr. Con- 
gressman. Some of the people went over early. I think some of 
them had been there 2 years. 

Mr. Dopp. I don’t care whether they went early or late. I am 
trying to find out if you sent people over there without telling them 
what to do. Did you have a plan and did you have to have a con- 
ference in Rome to advise them? 

Mr. Jeppesen. They went over with general instructions to work 
with the Ministers of Education and deve lop with them the type of 
program that they and the Ministers of Education would agree upon. 
That is a very general assignment. Now we’re trying to set that up 
a little more in a guide form that they can follow through with. 

Mr. Dopp. Well, I am not trying to push you around on this matter 

Mr. Jeppesen. No. 

Mr. Dopp. I just think the very least we can expect is that before 
you send people to these places you should certainly know what they 
are going to do and they should know what they are supposed to do. 

Mr. Brownson. In other words, it comes back—and you are essen- 
tially saying now what the committee has been stating all day—to 
this: It seems that it has been highly desirable from the very start 
of this program that an overall policy or an overall philosophy behind 
this thing be developed for the guidance of the field personnel. This 
apparently is the first time that one has been developed, through the 
Rome conference. 

Now, what we are trying to establish further is whether this policy 
developed is going to be broad enough so that it will fit the other two 
areas of the world, or whether we are going to have to go through this 
same thing all over again for the ITAA and for the ADS to build up a 
policy. 

Mr. Meader. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Jeppsen, I noticed ia your report of your visit 
after the Rome conference that you were very much concerned about 
our public relations in these countries. Did you observe whether or 
not the point 4 people were utilizing the services of the Information 
Service in getting credit or otherwise advancing their programs and 
our general interests in the country in which they were working? 

Mr. Jeppsen. I believe, in a word or two there, I might say this: 
My experience has been in these countries the best publicity and public 
relations job in the cooperative programs can be done by the locals, 
themselves, and have them come in with us and work with us and let 
them tell the story. It is their program, with our assistance—and let 
them tell their own people what they are doing. 

That is my thought in the case. 
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Mr. Meaper. In other words, your answer to my question is not 
only did "1 Voice of America or the Information people not work with 
the point 4 people, but that you don’t think they ought to? 

Mr. Jeppsen. I think our people should work with their own 
people, and I think the host people should work with their people, and 
when it comes to telling the story on point 4 in their countries I think 
that’s a job for their people. 

Mr. Meaper. Well, first, do you know whether, as a matter of fact, 
the Information people have had anything to do with information 
concerning the point 4 program in these countries? 

Mr. Jeppesen. They have something to do with it—a little. 

Mr. Meaper. Has that been beneficial or harmful? 

Mr. Jeppsen. It has been beneficial, yes; but I think it would be 
more beneficial if the local people would tell the story. 

Mr. Meraper. Well, presumably, if that is the best way to have it 
done—any information expert would recommend that it be done that 
way—but could not an information service assistant facilitate that 
way of handling it? 

Mr. Jeppsen. That is the way I would do it. In fact, that is the 
way we used to handle it, and I found it very helpful to have a local 
man tell the story to his own people and we keep out of it. 

Mr. Meaper. All right, is it better to do that in that way exclusively 
or partly that way and partly through the other avenues that the 
information service might have? 

Apparently the answer is that the information people have been 
working in dissemin: ting within these countries information concern- 
ing the point 4 program. Is that true? 

Mr. Jeppsen. They have been working to a certain extent. 

You see, I’ve only been in the four countries, and I believe Mr. 
Fryer could answer that better. 

Mr. Meaper. Well, I ask you the question because of the comment 
in your report, but perhaps I should ask that question of Mr. Fryer. 

You have had longer experience in this field, and you are not con- 
fined merely to educational activities, if I am correct, Mr. Fryer? 

Mr. Fryer. That is correct, Mr. Meader. 

The United States Information Service handles all information 
under point 4, and they are doing a very good job of it. If we have 
any complaint, it is maybe in certain countries we are getting too much 
publicity; but they have done, on the whole, I chink a first-rate job in 
keeping point 4 and its objectives before all the peoples of all the 
countries in which we are working. 

Mr. Mraper. Now, this the reason for asking that question, 
Mr. Fryer: By Executive order you have already been transferred to 
the Mutual Security Agency. By Reorganization Plan No. 7, Mutual 
Security Agency, including you, is going to become an independent 
operating agency of the Federal Government. The Voice of America 
or the Information Service, which still is in the State Department, 
where you were, until this Executive order, is shortly to become an 
independent agency if Reorganization Plan No. 8 becomes effective. 
In other words, the information people and the point 4 people worked 
all within the State Department and within the Foreign Service in 
your foreign field activities, up until now. 

Now, I am going to ask you whether or not this separation, in your 
judgment, is likely to interfere with the furnishing of expert advice on 
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information activities, so that the publicity to the point 4 program is 
not likely to be as effective as it has been in the past. 

Mr. Fryer. Congressman Meader, the theory is that in all these 
countries abroad we present a common, united front, and the separa- 
tion at the Washington level doesn’t mean much, in that we have an 
Ambassador that is concerned with United States foreign policy, in all 
its ramifications, and that through the Ambassador you will have the 
finest kind of effective information that is necessary to maintain not 
only the information program but the point 4 program, and so on, so 
that you are divorcing really only operations from general policy. I 
think that you will have good coordination. 

Mr. Meaper. At least it can be said, can it not, Mr. Fryer, that 
the separation should not make the performance or the service of the 
information people to the point 4 people any better than it was? 

Mr. Fryer. That is right. I don’t see how it would. 

Mr. Meapver. You say you don’t see how it would change it or 
make it worse or make it more unworkable? 

Mr. Fryer. The relationship on the whole has been very good, 
Congressman Meader. 

Mr. Meapver. It has been, but you have both been in the same 
agency 

Mr. Fryer. Yes. 

Mr. Meaper. Up until now; and you see apparently no deteriora- 
tion in your relationships resulting from the fact that they have been 
split off from the State Department? 

Mr. Fryer. It would be most unfortunate if that should occur 
Under the general responsibility and authority of the Ambassador, 
the fact that the agencies in Washington are not under a single agency 
for operating purposes it would seem to me shouldn’t modify the 
relationships that exist in the field, with everything, even under the 
reorganization order, stemming from the Ambassador and his general 
authority. 

Mr. Meaper. Well, do you understand there is something in the 
reorganization plans, themselves, which gives the Ambassador author- 
ity over the field personnel of the Information Service and of the new 
Foreign Operations Administration? 

Mr. Fryer. It is my understanding, Congressman Meader, that 
the Executive order intended to place the general responsibility for 
all operations within a particular country under the general super- 
vision of the Ambassador. Now, he is not concerned directly with 
how something is done operationally, but he is certainly concerned 
with its effect upon United States foreign policy, what is done and as 
it influences United States foreign policy. It is my understanding he 
has general responsibility, and will have. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Fryer, you may or may not be familiar with an 
earlier hearing of this subcommittee on the training of foreigners in 
this country. 

Mr. Fryer. | wasn’t present at the hearing, I regret to say, Con- 
gressman Meader. 

Mr. Meaper. First of all, before I ask this question, I should clarify 
for the record whether or not you also have something to do with 
bringing people over here for training. 

Mr. Fryer. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Meaper. In other words, all of the point 4 activities in your 
area are under your direction—-that is to say, not just the educational 
work done over there, helping them improve their educational systems 
or agricultural work, or whatever it may be, but also whatever is done 
in the way of bringing people over here for training? 

Mr. Fryer. That is right; ves, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. I always like to talk about specific cases and, unfor- 
tunately, we only happen to have one—and I don’t like to use this poor 
fellow’s name so often, but do you happen to be familiar with the case 
of Farad Mereb, a Lebanese farmer? 

Mr. Fryer. I am sorry that I can’t recite that case back from 
memory, Congressman Meader. 

Is he the fellow who 

Mr. Jeprsen. I can’t remember—— 

Mr. Mraper. Well, he is a Lebanese farmer who was brought over 
here in March of this year and cooled his heels for 3 weeks until they 
made up their mind what they wanted to do with him, and then they 
sent him to Mississippi, where they don’t have the agricultural prod- 
ucts in which he is interested, and he more or less complained that his 
time was being wasted and, of course, our public funds. 

Now, are you familiar with that case? 

Mr. Fryer. No; lam sorry, but I suspect that could have happened. 
However, I think and hope, though, on the basis of review of trainees 
sent to the United States, that is an unique case. 

It is terribly important that every single trainee brought to the 
United States be brought here for a very specific purpose, that his time 
in the United States be planned for him and that he be brought here 
to learn certain things and that he profit from them upon bis return 
home. For us to leave in suspense a man like that, regardless of any 
relationship we might have with the agency responsible for his training 
is unthinkable. I don’t know how it could have happened, but it 
must have happened. 

I don’t know the case, Corgressman Meader. 

Mr. Meaper. The reason I am interest in this case is that we can 

talk about generalities for 3 or 4 months and not be any further than 

when we started ; but if we take one case that just happened to come to 
my attention and find that it has been mismanaged and that the man, 
himself, who was the beneficiary of probably four or five thousand 
dollars of our tax funds, in bringing him over here and taking care of 
him while he was here for 6 months, complains that his time is being 
wasted, it just raises a question in my mind if we looked at other 
specific examples whether we would find that this is typical or whether 
it was just an unfortunate mistake as to only 1 out of 3,000 people 
who have been brought over here under your program already. 

Mr. Fryer. I think you may confidently believe, Congressman 
Meader, that is an extraordinary case. I see most of the trainees 
going back to their countries following a tour or study in the United 
States, and the testimony that one gets from these people, on the 
whole, is very inspiring. 

Mr. Meaper. Don’t misunderstand, Mr. Fryer, Mr. Mereb enjoyed 
his trip to the United States; he enjoyed his 47 days spent in Missis- 
sippi, where they grow cotton that they don’t grow in Lebanon, but 
he said that wasn’t what he came over here for—that he didn’t come 
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over here for a good time; he came over here to learn something about 
the citrus fruit industry 

Mr. Fryer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. And didn’t understand why he was being sent to 
Mississipp1. 

Mr. Fryer. He ordinarily would have been sent to Arizona or 
California, to Arizona in connection with dates; California, Florida, or 
Texas in connection with citrus. 

Mr. Meaper. The reason I asked the question 

Mr. Fryer. That is an unusual case 

Mr. Meaper. Is that you happen to be in charge of the division 
that was responsible for this particular trainee being brought over 
here and I thought you might have had some familiarity with the 
particular case, because the question was raised in an earlier hearing 

Mr. Fryer. I am sorry. You apparently, Congressman Meader, 
only get cases like that. I wish you would get the cases of those who 
really return to their countries inspired by their program of training in 
the United States. 

[ am sorry I don’t know that case. He didn’t come to my attention 

Mr. Brownson. Of course, Congressmen always get the cases that 
arise in the executive department where things don’t go right. That 
is the nature of the cross we bear. 

Mr. Fryer. That is as it should be, but I wish you would also get 
some of the other, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brownson. Thank you both very much for your testimony 
this afternoon. It has been very frank and very helpful. We express 
the appreciation of the committee to you for your cooperation. 

Mr. Fryer. Thank you. 

Mr. Brownson. The hearing will adjourn until 10 o’clock Thursday 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 5:20 p. m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Thursday, July 2, 1953.) 
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THURSDAY, JULY 2, 1953 


Houser oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
INTERNATIONAL OPERATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Wash ington, 8 C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:45 a. m. in the caucus room of the 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Charles B. Brownson, chairman of 
the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Brownson. The International Operations Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Government Operations will come to order. 

Our first witness this morning will be Dr. Frank E. Sorenson, 
Chief of Education and Training of the Technical Cooperation 
Administration. 

Will you raise your right hand and be sworn, please, Doctor. Do 
you solemnly swear the testimony you will give will be the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Dr. Sorenson. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF DR. FRANK E. SORENSON, DIRECTOR, EDUCA- 
TION AND TECHNICAL TRAINING, TECHNICAL COOPERATION 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Brownson. Will you please supply for the record your full 
name, your position, the date that you entered this position, and a 
little history of your service in Government and education in order 
that we may establish your qualifications? 

Dr. Sorenson. My name ts Frank E. Sorenson, on leave of absence 
from the University of Nebraska, now serving as Director of Educa- 
tion and Technical Training for the Technical Cooperation Adminis- 
tration. I took over the position with the Government agency ap 
proximately April 15, 1952. I had anticipated resigning from the 
agency as of last night, but will remain in my present position for a 
few days until the questions that you might have are cleared up. 

Mr. Brownson. Would you like to discuss a little bit of your 
academic background, Dr. Sorenson, sketch it briefly for the record? 

Dr. Sorenson. Surely. I have spent most of my life as a teacher, 
administrator, and university professor in Nebraska. I have studied 
at Ohio State, at the University of Chicago, and other schools. 

During my career as teacher and administrator, | have served in 
many capacities, including that of consultant to the National Com- 
mission for Teacher Education. I have served as workshop consultant 
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in Greenville, S.C. I have worked with other institutions. In addi- 
tion, I have worked with some of the international agencies. I have 
been an educational consultant to the United Nations’ Division of 
Education. I served as the United States staff member in the 
UNESCO seminar at Sainte Anne de Bellveu, Canada, on the teach- 
ing of geography for international understanding. 

Mr. Brownson. Most of your experience in education has been as 
a consultant, as a staff member, and as a professor or head of a depart- 
ment rather than administrative experience? 

Dr. Sorenson. I have had a great deal of administrative experience, 
and I should like to say that for a 2-year period I was on leave of 
supervision and curriculum for the Nebraska Department of Instruc- 
tion, which took me into all the school systems of our State. I am 
director of the University of Nebraska summer session, and chairman 
of the department of educational services. This position is largely 
an administrative position. 

With your permission | should also like to say that my academic 
background has been in the field of geography and most of my books 
and articles have been written in that field. 

Mr. Brownson. How many people did you have on your staff as 
Director of Education and Training for the TCA, and what were their 
responsibilities and the overall responsibilities of your position? 

Dr. Sorenson. At the time when I came to the agency? 

Mr. Brownson. If you will develop it from the time you came to 
the agency to the staff as it exists today. 

Dr. Sorenson. When I first arrived in Washington I found that 
the Agency was developing its program of education and technical 
training rather slowly and deliberately; that a staff was being assem- 
bled; that up to that point a number of people had been taking assign- 
ments, whether they seemed to be qualified for them or not. I found 
that a large number of people who were actually in charge of the ex- 
change of. persons were in another building, over in the Longfellow 
Building, and one of the early responsibilitie s that I had was to bring 
those people into the central TCA unit and to organize the program 
in such a way that these people could work for us. 

Mr. Brownson. How many people were involved in this transfer 
from one building to another? 

Dr. Sorenson. Originally we had 19*people on the staff. We had 
26 positions approved, I believe, at that time. 

Mr. Brownson. Were all those people transferred from the Long- 
fellow Building over to your shop? 

Dr. Sorenson. No. There were 6 or 7 people in the shop at the 
time. Mr. David Scull was then Acting Director of Technical Train- 
ing, and we did not have at that moment anyone acting as director of 
education. 

Mr. Brownson. You have both technical training and education 
under your supervision, do you, Dr. Sorenson? 

Dr. Sorenson. When I came to the agency I was to serve as Director 
of Education, but immediately upon my arrival I was invited by 
Mr. Avery, the Assistant Administrator, to first of all study the prob- 
lem of technical training and see if I could get that program on the 
road. Mr. Avery was not sure at the time whether education and 
technical training should be linked into one unit or whether there 
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should be two units, but they were sure of one thing and that was that 
they were having difficulty and needed someone with administrative 
experience. 

Mr. Brownson. I am glad you brought that up, because that is the 
ove thing this subcommittee is sure of, that they were having difficulty 
and that they needed someone with administrative traming to handle 
that situation. 

Will you tell me whether this job description is a general descrip- 
tion of your job? That, I think, was copied from the files of the per- 
sonnel department. If it is correct we want to insert it in the record. 

Dr. Sorenson. Without reading it word for word, I would say that 
this is the job description. 

Mr. Brownson. I believe that has been included in the record 
wreviously, however, if it has oot I ask unanimous permission that it 
2 included at this point. 

(The job description referred to is as follows :) 


Exurpir 65 


SORENSON JoB Descriprion—D1REcTOR, EDUCATION AND TECHNICAL TRAINING 
SraFr, GS-15 


Subject only to the general direction of the Assistant Administrator for Pro- 
grams, Technical Cooperation Administration, and with wide latitude for exercis- 
ing professional judgment, serves as Director of the Education and Technical 
Training Staff. As such he assumes full responsibility for the development of 
policies, procedures, program methods, and evaluation in the area of education 
and technical training, to the end that such education and training are of maxi- 
mum effectiveness in carrying out the point 4 plan of increasing the productive 
capacities of underdeveloped areas. 

Has the following overall responsibilities: 

(1) Is a member of the Administrator’s Program and Policy Review Board; 

(2) Is ex officio Chairman of the Inter-Agency Committee on TCA technical 
training; 

(3) Is Chief of the Technical Cooperation Administration Education and Tech- 
nical Training Staff; 

(4) Is the coordinator of technical training activities when the staffs of more 
than one of the regional services are involved; 

(5) Is the Adviser to the Administrator on all matters pertaining to education 
and technical training as they apply to point 4 countries. 

In addition, has the following relationships with ADS, NEADS, and ITAA: 

(1) Advises regularly with the Assistant Administrators of the three regional 
services and/or their deputies regarding country or regional programs of education 
and technical training as they pertain to point 4 objectives; 

(2) Coordinates the activities of the Chiefs of Education and Technical Train- 
ing in the three area operating units; 

(3) Unifies the efforts of the area operations technical training staffs on matters 
of policy standards and procedures; 

(4) Studies and advises on, at the request of the regional services, country, and 
regional training facilities and programs; 

(5) Investigates upon request education’s potential contribution to a point 4 
program in any given country. 

Assists with the development of field programs of educatidn and technical train- 
ing in the following ways: 

(1) Provides guidance in the form of publications and consultant services to 
the field staffs in education and technical training designed to give them the 
essential patterns of operation within a given country or region; 

(2) Assists the field staff in its efforts to determine the most critical educational 
needs and to assign priority of same, especially as they are identified with the 
point 4 projects underway; 

(3) Designs with the assistance of the Technical Cooperation Administration 
technical and operations staffs programs of education and technical training; 

(4) Assists the United States Office of Education, UNESCO, and other inter- 
ested agencies in the formulation of programs of fundamental education appro- 
priate for development within the terms of reference of point 4. 
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(5) Cooperates with the regional and technical staffs in the carrying out of 
education and training programs and the provision of the necessary facilities for 
general and specific training; 

6) Provides professional and technical direction to departmental and field 
staffs engaged in the evaluation of technical training activities as an instrument 
of the point 4 program; 

(7) Assumes full responsibility for TCA relationships with American and over- 
seas publishers on matters of policies and procedures where publications are to be 
used for instructional purposes in the worldwide technical assistance effort; 

(8) Represents TCA at national and international meetings where education 
and related technical phases of point 4 are under consideration; 

9) Develops and maintains, in cooperation with the Department of State 
officials directly concerned with international agencies, continuous liaison with 
the divisions of the international organizations concerned with education and 
technical training 

(10) Is expected to be fully familiar with the education and technical training 
operations of the international agencies and ready at all times to advise the Ad- 
ministrator of the Technical Cooperation Administration on desirable interagency 
relationship with these multilateral agencies, insofar as education and technical 
training are of joint concern: 

(11) Is expected to be thoroughly conversant with educational resources of 
this country, and of other countries, so that available resources may be made 
use of in the point 4 program with a highest possible degree of effectiveness. 

Presents from time to time to the Washington and New York Department of 
State staffs concerned with United Nations affairs programs wortby of the con- 
sideration of the United Nations officials 

(cts at all times as the TCA contact with UNESCO’s education personnel. 
Serves as adviser to the Administrator and the Assistant Administrators when 
university, college, and public-school resources in the United States are being 
considered to act for, or provide services to, the United States Government in the 
development of = cation and technical-training centers in point 4 cooperating 
countries. In addition acts as consultant to the United States institutions once 

tracted to assume responsibilities for education and technical 
training in one or more of the point 4 countries; reviews the proposed curricula 
of American-directed TCA-supported institutions of higher learning; acting as 
country or regional centers of education and technical training; evaluates action 
programs in terms of the objectives of the on-going point 4 projects and thus 
assures that such education and technical-training maximal contribution to 
planned point 4 goals. 

It is required to spend considerable time in the countries carrying out point 4 
programs so that local and regional projects in or involving education and techni- 
cal training may be inspected at firsthand in the light of desirable standards and 
procedures and appropriate recommendations can be made for needed improve- 
ments; negotiates with representatives of foreign governments of Cabinet rank 
both in the United States and abroad so that the TCA objectives of education and 
technical training may be in harmony with the needs of the countries concerned. 
Such negotiations frequently are of a very delicate nature requiring considerable 
finesse on the part of the representative of the United States based on a well- 
defined philosophy - the role of education and technical training in the economic 
development of any given country In these negotiations the foreign policy of 
the United States is a major guideline and must be discreetly interpreted by the 
Director of Education and Technical Training Staff. 

As Director of Education and Technical Training Staff for the Technical 
Cooperation Administration must be fully familiar with education standards and 
procedures at all levels, elementary, secondary, and college. A major interest 
must be that of training teachers and adult education leaders, requiring experience, 
education and thorough professional competence in the specialty of establishing 
teacher education programs and developing appropriate teacher education 
curricula 


they have cor 





Mr. Brownson. Dr. Sorenson, we had some correspondence which 
we discussed Tuesday dealing with a letter from Mr. Avery to you 
and a letter from you to Mr. Avery at the time that you had been 
hired just before you had reported for work. That brought up a 
question in my mind, and that question was the method in which 
you were hired and by whom and for what purpose. Would you give 
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us a little of the background behind your coming from the University 
of Nebraska to this new position? 

Dr. Sorenson. As I understand it, Mr. Bennett had been in con- 
tact with the Commissioner of Education just before leaving on his 
final trip, and that Commissioner McGrath had suggested that he 
should visit with me and ask if 1 would not be willing to take over 
this position, at least temporarily, until a policy on education should 
be established. 

Mr. Brownson. You understand Commissioner McGrath was the 
one who recommended your name in this connection? 

Dr. Sorenson. That is right. Then when Mr. Bennett did not 
return, Jonathan Bingham and Mr. Avery then completed the ar- 
rangements for my employment. 

Mr. Brownson. Was the job description that I have shown you 
of the position Director of Education and Technical Staff, GS-15, 
prepared and written before you went on this job? 

Dr. Sorenson. No, sir. The first job description was quite dif- 
ferent than this because my original assignment was to be Director 
of Education Staff; it did not include any responsibility for technical 
training. You see, I first served as Acting Director of Technical 
Training and finally, after several months of careful study and con- 
sideration of the problem, we talked it over with the Administrator, 
and it was the decision of Stanley Andrews that education and 
technical training should be linked together. 

Mr. Brownson. Was that a decision that you concurred in? 

Dr. Sorenson. Yes, sir, | did. 

Mr. Brownson. Did you make recommendations concerning that? 

Dr. Sorenson. | presented both sides of the case and it seemed to 
me that the factors in favor of unifying the two programs would out- 
weigh those of keeping them separate. 

Mr. Brownson. Do you know who did prepare this job description? 

Dr. Sorenson. Yes, it was prepared largely by me and in our office. 
I might say it was also reviewed by our own personnel staff and by 
Mr. Bean in the State Department. It is the result of a good many 
conferences with our own people, including the Administrator and 
Assistant Administrators in the agency. 

Mr. Brownson. Did you make any commitments, or did Mr. 
Andrews or Mr. Avery make any commitments to you, before you were 
hired, concerning your responsibilities and authority? 

Dr. Sorenson. Yes, sir. I was told I would be in complete charge 
of the program on education; that I would be expected to be the chief 
adviser to the Administrator and to the Assistant Administrator on 
education matters, and that I should select my own staff. 

Mr. Brownson. And about that time there was this exchange of 
correspondence, the letter from Johnston Avery to you dated March 
4, 1952, informing you Dr. Thomas R. Fisher had already been hired 
as a staff member, and your reply of March 7, in which you expressed 
an attitude of looking forward to meeting Dr. Fisher and working with 
him on this project. 

Dr. Sorenson. That is right. 

Mr. Brownson. Dr. Fisher was on the stand the other day and 
testified from the time he came to the agency in 1952, except for 1 
mission overseas and 1 memorandum which he received with 4 
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or 5 research projects listed on it, that he had had nothing to do. 
Is that right? 

Dr. Sorenson. That is incorrect. 

Mr. Brownson. Would you like to present your side of that 
picture? 

Dr. Sorenson. May I ask you, sir, how long a story you want? 

Mr. Brownson. I would like to ‘locehan the essential facts first. 
We naturally are quite disturbed when someone tells us a story of 
being hired in a GS-14 position from July 1952 to the present and 
sitting there doing virtually nothing. 

Dr. Sorenson. Surely. I should like to say first, Mr. Chairman, 
there is some question about the way in which Mr. Fisher came to 
TCA. We find that the appointment blank was signed by Mr. 
Rosensteel, apparently, but not really by him. Someone else initialed 
the signature. I am sure Mr. Fisher came into the agency without 
the knowledge of Mr. Bingham or Mr. Avery, and certainly without 
making any contact with me. As I understand, he was there several 
days before any of the top people of the agency knew he was there, so 
it was a sort of a surprise that he was there in the program. 

Mr. Brownson. Did he report for duty after the date on which 
you reported for duty? 

Dr. Sorenson. No. He was there before I came. 

Mr. Brownson. He was there before you? 

Dr. Sorenson. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Browneson. And as far as you know he was there for several 
days before anybody knew it? 

Dr. Sorenson. That is right; that is what I understand. 

Mr. Brownson. Whois this Rosensteel who signed his appointment? 

Dr. Sorenson. At that time he was on the administrative staff. 
I am not sure what his connection was. He apparently had some 
authority for doing that, but just what the arrangements were I am 
not sure. I am not questioning the arrangements except I do think 
it is usually customary to contact the people at the top of the agency 
if you are going to come in a top-level position. 

‘Mr. Brownson. Do you not think that is exactly what Mr. Avery 
did on March 4 when he wrote you, and you wrote him on March 7 
and said the situation was satisfactory? 

Dr. Sorenson. What I really said to him was that we would do the 
best we could. 

Mr. Brownson. No. You said: 

I have every reason to believe your choice of Dr. Fisher as a staff member will 
prove to be an excellent one. 

Dr. Sorenson. I discovered later, sir, that Mr. Fisher was not his 
choice; that he just arrived. 

Mr. Brownson. The only reason you were saying you thought it 
was an excellent choice, you thought it was Mr. Avery’s selec tion? 

Dr. Sorenson. Yes. 

Mr. Brownson. You were telling Mr. Avery, “I do not know any- 
thing about Mr. Fisher, but I think your judgment is excellent.”’ 

Dr. Sorenson. That is right. 

Mr. Brownson. But Mr. Avery said, in his letter to you of March 4, 
1954: 


I owe you an apology. I told you that you would have a free hand in selecting 
your staff. I had ove ‘looked the fact that some months ago we had started the 
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papers on Dr. Thomas R. Fisher to be a member of the education staff. He has 
now been cleared and has entered on duty, where you will find him as one of your 
assistants when you arrive. I think you will find him a useful man. 

Dr. Sorenson. Well, Mr. Chairman, I suppose Mr. Avery was 
generous and was assuming some responsibility for what had hap- 
pened. I suppose a superior has to do that from time to time. | 
am not sure about the circumstances. 

Mr. Mraprer. May I ask a question? 

Mr. Brownson. I think you were all generous to the tune of 
$13,400. You may proceed, Mr. Meader. 

Mr. Mraper. It seems to me you made a rather serious allegation 
about a breakdown in procedures, if people can just walk into an 
agency and take a job without having been selected by anyone. | 
think that is a serious situation in the Government. I think you 
should develop what were the mechanics if it is true that that hap- 
pened, and you made the charge it did happen. 

Mr. Brownson. I might say that has many of the earmarks of the 
Montgomery case, where he was lost about 18 months in the State 
Department. Now we find another situation where someone comes 
in and nobody knows about it. 

Mr. Meaper. It is hard to believe these are rare exceptions. 

Mr. Brownson. I may mention that is why we asked Civil Service 
to conduct a complete inventory in the Department of State. We 
are anxious to find out what we took over when we took over this 
Department in January. 

Mrs. St. GeorGe. Is it not possible we may find a lot of unknown 
figures around the Department? 

Mr. Brownson. That is the only way we ever discovered Mr. 
Montgomery. 

Mr. Dopp. That was not my understanding of the Montgomery 
hearing. I thought it was made clear he was on the list. I do not 
think he was lost. 

Mr. Brownson. He was lost by the Personnel Department. His 
immediate superior knew he was there but the records did not show 
his reassignment. 

Mr. Meaper. You have said that Dr. Fisher was there without his 
superiors’ knowledge and without their having selected him. I assume 
you made some inquiry and have details to substantiate that. I 
would like to know the mechanics by which Dr. Fisher accomplished 
this. 

Dr. Sorenson. I made some inquiry to find out how Dr. Fisher 
had made his way to the agency, and after talking with Mr. Tom 
Givens, personnel officer in TCA, I found that he said he was simply 
carrying out the wishes of Dr. Bennett. 

Mr. Brownson. Dr. Fisher said that, or Mr. Givens? 

Dr. Sorenson. Mr. Givens said that he was carrying out the wishes 
of Dr. Bennett. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Givens said that? 

Dr. Sorenson. Yes. 

Mr. Meapver. Do you have any reason to question Mr. Givens’ 
statement that Dr. Bennett, who at that time was head of TCA, 
desired to have Dr. Fisher? 

Dr. Sorenson. Of course Dr. Bennett had been killed, and whether 
Mr. Givens had a commitment, I do not know. 
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Mr. Meaper. The implication of your statement was that no 
superior had desired to have Dr. Fisher on the staff. 

Mr. Lanvarr. Did he not say Dr. Bennett did? 

Mr. Meaper. His first statement was that Dr. Fisher had come 
without the request of any superior. Now it appears Dr. Bennett 
had requested Dr. Fisher. 

Mr. Lantrarr. And Dr. Bennett, I think, was also the one who 
recommended your appointment? 

Dr. Sorenson. Yes. There is evidence of that. There is a letter 
from Dr. Bennett to Dr. MeGrath in which he indicated upon his 
return he wanted to immediately get in touch with me and follow 
through and see if this could be done. 

I should make it perfectly clear at the outset that I have no personal 
objections to Mr. Fisher. I think he is a very fine person. So there 
is nothing here in this meeting—at least I hope nothing will develop 
here—that would indicate I have anything personal against him. 

Mr. Brownson. We are interested in this particular case not in who 
is right but what is right. 

Dr. Sorenson. It would have been simpler if Dr. Fisher had gone 
to the person who was then acting director and to the Assistant 
Administrator and talked to them, then this could have been clarified 
and they could have explained they had made commitments to me, 
and perhaps this problem would not have arisen. 

Mr. Brownson. How well do you know Dr. Fisher? 

Dr. Sorenson. How well did I know him? 

Mr. Brownson. Yes. 

Dr. Sorenson. I know him pretty well, I think. I have studied 
his qualifications pretty carefully. I knew of his work at Syracuse 
University and in the International Exchange Service, and I have 
come to know him in the agency. 

Mr. Brownson. How much time have you spent with him? 

Dr. Sorenson. Quite a bit of time, more time in the early days 
than in the last few months. 

Mr. Brownson. How much time over all would you say you have 
spent in personal conferences with Dr. Fisher? 

Dr. Sorenson. In personal conferences? 

Mr. Brownson. Yes. He was your deputy, was he not? 

Dr. Sorenson. I wonder if I could explain it this way, Mr. Chair- 
man. After we had been at work for a few weeks it was necessary for 
us to make a very drastic cut of staff in TCA because of congressional 
mandate. My staff of 19 people turned out to be 6 people, and I was 
instructed, without giving any thought at all to the persons that were 
around me, to write up 6 job descriptions of persons that could carry 
on the basic or the minimum program, and that is what I did. 

Mr. Brownson. You mean without regard to the individuals who 
might be filling those positions? 

Dr. Sorenson. That is right. I wrote those 6 job descriptions 
with the help of the people in the agency, and it was an agencywide 
endeavor, including the people in the 3 regions. That was the first 
step. 

Mr. Brownson. Dr. Sorenson, I wonder if at this time we may 
have--and I ask unanimous consent that it may be included in the 
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record —(1) your organizational chart at the time you had the 19 

on your staff; (2) your organizational chart at the time you had the 

6 on your staff; and (3) these job descriptions to which you refer 
Material referred to above follows: ) 


EXHIBIT 66 


OFFICE MEMORANDUM 
Juty 8, 1953 
lo The Brow1 mn Subcommittee on Government Ope rations 
From Frank } Sorenson 
Subject: Supplementary information requested in the July 2 committee hearings 


Reference is called to page 193 of the transcript of the July 2, 1953 hearings 


Item I. Proposed staffing pattern based on 28 possible positions 
When I first reached the Washington office there were 19 persons identified 
ith the Education and Technical Training Staff of TCA An additional nine 
POSITIONS ere supposed to be available The 19 persons included those who were 
later disbursed among the 3 regions 
When the transfer was made, nine persons were left the Central Unit, that is 
the unit under my direct control When the Ril ff cut i taff was put into 
ce the number for the Central Unit was cut to 6, which included 2 stenographiec 


PDOsItIONns 
[tem IIT. Siz job dese ptions 


Five of the six job descriptions of which I spoke have been made official by the 


Personnel Division Three of these have already been submitted to vour com 
mittee. They are Sorenson’s (agency position No. 87389), Wheeler’s (agency 
position No. $8192) and Richardson’s (agency position No, 87359 Two of the 
six cover the secretarial positions in our office and are attached hereto. The sixth 


is the job description covering my conception of the position of Assistant Director 
of Education and Technical Training. It is my understanding that you have the 
job description under which Mr. Fisher was assigned 

When my office wrote up the 6 job deseriptions (5 of which are now official), 
the Division of Personnel indicated to me over 





the telephone that all six positions 





had been approved by Mr. Bean, but that the job in this office could not be filled 
until Mr. Fisher was transferred. I now learn that there is no record in the 
personnel office of the draft which I prepared on this No. 2 position. There is 


ttant | 


however, attached hereto this job description 


[tem III. Recommended staffing pattern 


The staff of six persons was to be as follows: 
1. Director, Education and Technical Training, GS—15 (emphasis on education 
2. Associate Director, Education and Technical Training, GS-14, (emphasis on 
training 
3. Special training assistant, GS-11 (emphasis on reception, orientation, 
hospitality) 
+. Special training assistant, GS—9 (emphasis on records, training costs, manual 
materials 
5. Secretary, GS—5 
6. Stenographer, GS—4 


Item IV. Attached are five reports covering the following trips 
New Orleans and New Mexico, July 27-30, 1952, University of Wisconsin, 
August 14-17, 1952; Cuba, El Salvador, Honduras, and Panama, June 13-23, 
1952; Jamaica, Puerto Rico, San Francisco and Omaha, September 9-28, 1952; 
Cairo, Amman, Rome, and Paris, February 18—-March 22, 1953 
itneclosures 
Item |. Staffing pattern draft 
Item Il. One copy of proposed job description, two copies of official job 
descriptions. 
Item IV. Five reports of trips 








Dr. Sorenson. Yes, sir 
Mr. Brownson. Beyoud this immediate problem to which we are 
looking, we are trying to examine the overall structure of TCA with 
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a view to making a recommendation, and this, I think, furnishes an 
excellent basis on which to operate. 

Dr. Sorenson. It will be very easy to present the last two items. 
[t will be difficult to present the first because it was at the time we were 
having this shift of people in the agency, and we were trying to visual- 
ize what to do with them, and then we got word from Congress to 
carry out this cut. There was no firmed up plan for the 19. 

Mr. Brownson. But you did have 19 people? 

Dr. Sorenson. That is right. 

Mr. Brownson. Nineteen people and no chart? 

Dr. Sorenson. We had temporary arrangements for these people. 

Mr. Brownson. Could you supply us with the one you consider 
the most significant of the temporary charts? 

Dr. SorENSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Did this include a new job description for the 
deputy? 

Dr. Sorenson. It did include the job description for the deputy, 
but in the meantime you must remember that education and technic ‘al 
training had been linked together. The assumption was that if the 
chief of the division was to be a person highly specialized in education, 
the second person should be a person highly specialized in traiaing. 

Mr. Brownson. Can you tell us how you separate those two cate- 
gories? Can you give the difference in definition between one highly 
specialized in education and one highly specialized in training? 

Dr. Sorenson. There is, of course, a close similarity between edu- 
cation and technical training. In the early days Dr. Bennett thought 
of all of the TCA program as being educational, and that technical 
training was the means to achieve that goal. He refused to put a 
person on his staff and call him an educator because he thought all 
his men were educators, but so many questions were coming up in 
regard to education as we think of it, in the vertical channel, that 
he thought he had to include a person with some knowledge in that field. 

Mr. Brownson. If you are trying to teach a man in India how to 
cultivate his fields for greater yields; is that technical training? 

Dr. Sorenson. In Dr. Bennett’s concept, you are educating a man 
and doing it through the process of training. You are giving him an 
opportunity to learn by doing under supervision. 

Mr. Brownson. The Congress of the United States has had a great 
regard for Dr. Bennett’s pioneering in this program, and I think one 
of the most costly things that has happened to us was his untimely 
death, because we are beginning to see that when the man who 
developed the philosophy in the early days passed out of the picture, 
certain disintegration began to occur. In other words, Dr. Bennett 
looked on it all as education? 

Dr. Sorenson, Yes. He took a horizontal view of the situation 
and said, ‘‘This is all education and technical training is a means to 
an end.”’ But he also recognized that education has a vertical 
responsibility, and that is the way we have been thinking of it. We 
assume our responsibility has to do with the horizontal problem and 
also with the vertical problem of education. 

Mr. Brownson. When you wrote the job description for Dr. 
Fisher’s job, did you consult with him or have him prepare a draft? 
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Dr. Sorenson. I did not write a job description for Dr. Fisher. 
1 wrote a job description for my deputy. I have never written a job 
description for Dr. Fisher. 

Mr. Brownson. His job was as your deputy? 

Dr. Sorenson. No. He is not really my deputy except in this 
respect: You see, when these 6 job descriptions were finally approved, 
I was permitted to fill 5 of those positions, but could not fill that 
sixth position until it was possible to arrange a shift for Dr. Fisher. 
They said, ‘‘As long as Dr. Fisher is here he will have to be charged 
to your staff.” So while he has carried the title, Deputy Chief of 
Education, or something of that nature, he has never had the responsi- 
bility of being deputy in the Division of Education and Technical 
Training. But as long as he was there we were doing our best to 
find a suitable place for him, and as long as he was charged to our 
Division we used him in a very useful way. 

Mr. Brownson. He was technically known as the assistant chief 
of the technical staff; was he not? 

Dr. Sorenson. Our first request was for Dr. Fisher to assume an 
important assignment in Saudi Arabia. 

Mr. Brownson. What was that important assignment? 

Dr. Sorenson. It was a followup of earlier work done by a Leb- 
anese educator at our request. It was assuming responsibility for 
helping install and further develop the two schools, a commercial 
school and an industrial school. These schools were being requested 
by some of the Saudi Arabia businessmen. 

Mr. Brownson. How long was Dr. Fisher away on that mission? 

Dr. Sorenson. Approximately 3 months. 

Mr. Brownson. Did he accomplish his purpose? 

Dr. Sorenson. We think that he did a pretty good job. 

Mr. Brownson. And then he came back? 

Dr. Sorenson. And then he came back. 

Mr. Brownson. And what did you use him for then? 

Dr. Sorenson. Beg your pardon? 

Mr. Brownson. For what did you utilize his services at that time? 

Dr. Sorenson. After he came back? 

Mr. Brownson. Yes. 

Dr. Sorenson. The first thing I did was call in Dr. Fisher and 
tell him the news about this cut in staff and that it had been necessary 
for us to make this new adjustment, to cut our staff down to six 
people, and I explained to him the best I could why I felt he was not 
qualified to assume the role of Deputy in the Division. 

Mr. Brownson. Doctor, I asked you awhile ago and you gave me a 
long answer but not the fact as to how much time you would estimate 
you had spent in personal conferences with Dr. Fisher. 

Dr. Sorenson. I expect since he has been back, a couple of hours. 
Mr. Brownson. A couple of hours. Here is your assistant chief 
of the education staff being paid as GS—14 in your De ‘partme nt, and 

in the course of 16 months you spend 2 hours with him? 

Dr. Sorenson. I beg your pardon, sir. I am talking about the 
time since he returned from Saudi Arabia. 

Mr. Brownson. I am talking about all the time. That was the 
original question which you did not answer in detail. 

Dr. Sorenson. In the early days Dr. Fisher was part of our organ- 
ization and we had conferences regularly. 
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Mr. Brownson. How much time would you estimate, from the time 
vou came there and found Dr. Fisher as Assistant Chief of Education, 
do you estimate you spent in personal conferences with this man who 
had been hired on the recommendation of Dr. Bennett? 

Dr. Sorenson. I do not have an accurate record, but I would say 
5 hours a week , 

Mr. Brownson. Five hours a week in conferences? 

Dr. Sorenson. Yes. I am thinking of individual conferences and 
where we were in joint sessions. 

Mr. Brownson. How much time did you spend with your deputy 
not in committee meetings but in personal conferences with Dr. 
Fisher in his office and he in your office? Certainly with only 19 
people you did not have a complex setup there. 

Dr. Sorenson. It would be difficult for me to explain what is 
involved in the program of education and technical training. 

Mr. Brownson. I am not interested in what is involved. I am 
interested in how much time did you spend in personal conferences 
between the two of you, Dr. Fisher and yourself, from the time you 
came there. I am trying to establish the working relationship be- 
tween you and your assistant chief 

Mr. Sorenson. I| think the answer I gave should stand. 

Mr. Brownson. Five or six hours? 

Dr. Sorenson. A week. 

Mr. Brownson. Five or 6 hours a week. That is in very great 
contrast to the testimony Dr. Fisher gave, and I would like to find 
out his viewpoint 

Will you be sworn again for the hearing today, Dr. Fisher? 


Do you solemnly swear the testimony you give today will be the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help vou God? 
Dr. Fisner. I do. 


FURTHER TESTIMONY OF DR. THOMAS R. FISHER, DEPUTY 
DIRECTOR, EDUCATION AND TRAINING, TECHNICAL COOP- 
ERATION ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Brownson. Supply your name for the record, pleas 

Dr. Fisher. Thomas R. Fisher. 

Mr. Brownson. Will you be seated, please, at the end of the table. 
From your viewpoint, what is the total length of time you have spent 
in conferences with Dr. Sorenson from the time he came to the agency 
up to the present time? 

Dr. Fisuer. Out of all truthfulness, I would have to say from the 
very beginning to the end I have spent less than 5 hours. 

Mr. Brownson. Less than 5 hours altogether rather than 5 hours 
a week? 

Dr. FisHer. Yes; and 5 hours would be generous. 

Dr. Sorenson. Do you have any records of that? 

Dr. Fisuer. He was asking approximately. I did not keep any 
records. 

Mr. Brownson. Thank you. 
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FURTHER TESTIMONY OF DR. FRANK E. SORENSON, DIRECTOR, 
EDUCATION AND TECHNICAL TRAINING, TECHNICAL CO- 
OPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Brownson. Dr. Sorenson, which one of you is right? You 
are both under oath and there is an awful lot of difference in your 
testimony. 

Dr. Sorenson. I would like to stand on what I have said. 

Mr. Brownson. You want to stand on what you have said? 

Dr. SoreNsON. Yes, sir 

Mr. Dopp. I take it you are giving an estimate? 

Dr. SorRENSON. Surely. 

Mr. Dopp. Based on your best recollection at this time? 

Dr. Sorenson. That is right. 

Mr. Brownson. Both of them have to do that, of course 

Mr. Dopp. Do you have any records, Dr. Sorenson, about how 
your operations work? 

Dr. Sorenson. | believe we could produce evidence 

Mr. Brownson. We have gotten along now to where Dr. Fishe1 
has come back from Arabia. 

Mr. Meaper. Mav I as a question, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Brownson. Yes. 

Mr. Mraper. Does your secretary keep a diary of meetings and 
so on? 

Dr. Sorenson. Yes. I hope it hasn’t been destroyed, of the early 
days. We have had several secretaries in the office since then. 

Mr. Meaper. There is such a daily record? 

Dr. Sorenson. We have had a daily record. 1 want you to know 
that when I made my statement, that it included individual confer- 
ences and group meetings and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Meraper. Then I think the record is not clear, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brownson. I asked you specifically, Dr. Sorenson; and I am 
not interested in your group meetings at this point in the testimony. 
Here you are as the head of a department, the head of an agency. 
You have a deputy or an assistant chief. 

What I want to know is how much time you two spent in consulta- 
tion. Obviously a meeting where 8 or 9 of you are together in a 
general staff meeting is not what I am talking about. I am talking 
about a meeting where you, your chief deputy and possibly one other, 
might be in a meeting where you consult together to try to formulate 
policy and put over this very important program which you have 
undertaken. 

I recognize you probably had routine staff meetings, but that is not 
the kind of thing I am talking about. I am talking about personal 
conference between two educators, both of whom are supposed to be 
working on the same general program. 

Dr. SORENSON. Suppose we say in answer to this specific point 1 or 
2 hours a week. 

Mr. Brownson. One or two hours a week. Over the total period 
of time that would be some 60 to 70 hours. 

Dr. Sorenson. Up to the time he left for overseas. 

Mr. Brownson. Up to the time he left for Arabia. 

Dr. Sorenson. That is right. 

Mr. Brownson. When did he leave for Arabia? 
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Dr. Sorenson. Let’s see. I don’t have the exact date on that. 

Mr. Brownson. I think we have it here. 

Dr. Sorenson. Thank you. 

Mr. Brownson. I will check the records on that, Doctor. It was 
June of 1952, I believe. Is that correct? 

Dr. Sorenson. That is right. 

Mr. Brownson. He was in Arabia for about 3 months? 

Dr. Sorenson. That is right. 

Mr. Brownson. That would make him come back from Arabia 
some time in August of 1952? 

Dr. Sorenson. That is right. 

Mr. Brownson. In your testimony you have constantly spoken 
of the early period and the later period. Is the later period after 
he came back from Arabia? Is that the division? 

Dr. Sorenson. That is right. 

Mr. Brownson. What changed this relationship? You talk about 
conferences beforehand, and you say afterward there were no con- 
ferences. What changed the relationship after the Arabian trip? 

Dr. Sonenson. We had decided at that time on these six jobs— 
that is, as they were approved, and Mr. Fisher did not meet the 
requirements of the second position. Therefore, we explained to him 
the circumstances and asked him to cooperate in some shift. I 
believe if you will talk to Mr. Martin and others you will find that 
they have talked with Mr. Fisher about this shift and Mr. Fisher 
knew about it. 

Mr. Brownson. Did you talk to Mr. Fisher personally about the 
shift? 

Dr. Sorenson. Yes, I talked to Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Brownson. In a personal conference? 

Dr. Sorenson. In a personal conference; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. That is the one you said lasted about 2 hours? 

Dr. Sorenson. No, that one didn’t last 2 hours. The conferences 
we have had altogether have been about 2 hours. 

Mr. Brownson. Since he came back from Arabia? 

Dr. Sorenson. That is right. 

Mr. Brownson. In other words, in about 10 months you have been 
together for 2 hours? 

Mrs. Sr. Greorce. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question. 

Mr. Brownson. May I have an answer to that question first, 
please, Mrs. St. George? 

Dr. Sorenson. I am not sure about the 10 months part of this. 

Mr. Brownson. He came back in August. August, September, 
October, November, December, January, February, March, April, 
May. 

Dr. Sorenson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Mrs. St. George. 

Mrs. Sr. Georce. I want to ask Dr. Sorenson: You had these 
interviews with Dr. Fisher when he returned from Arabia. I presume 
you then explained to him, for reasons you have not given us, you 
felt he was not suited for the job. 

Dr. Sorenson. That is right 

Mrs. Str. Georce. Then am I to understand that Dr. Fisher just 
said: “Well, that is very interesting,’ and remained there and that 
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you had no power to go any further? In other words, you said: “I 
cannot use you in this job.” 

Dr. Sorenson. That is right. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. “And I am not going to use you in this job,” 
and he said, “Thank you,” and left the room, and remained. Is that 
the way these departments are run? 

Dr. Sorenson. No. 

Mrs. Str. Georae. Especially when there is a curtailment. You 
have told us of this very drastic curtailment, yet here was a GS-14 
who apparently was not being used at all. 

Dr. Sorenson. But he was being used. 

Mrs. St. Georcr. He was being used? 

Dr. Sorenson. That is right. 

Mrs. St. GeorGe. In what way was he being used? 

Dr. Sorenson. The first point J would like to establish is that he 
was informed he would be shifted. So it was my understanding— 
maybe I am wrong in this. but it was my understanding that it was 
Personnel’s responsibility for making the shift, but they asked me to 
give him worthwhile work to do until they could make that shift. 
So that is the work that I asked him to do. 

Mrs. St. Grorare. What work was that? 

Dr. Sorenson. I beg your pardon? 

Mrs. St. GrorGe. What kind of work was he doing? What was 
this worthwhile work?. 

Dr. Sorenson. I gave Mr. Fisher five major assignments to under- 
take, any one of which would have taken several months if properly 
handled. These five assignments I understand have been read into 
the record. 

I would be glad to read them again. Would you care to have me 
do so? 

Mrs. St. GeorGe. I would like to hear it. 

Mr. Brownson. Will you just read the head of each one of those 
five, briefly. 

Mrs. St. Georae. Yes. 

Dr. Sorenson. Under date of February 13, 1953, I asked Mr. 
Fisher if he would undertake these projects: 

The first one, to clarify the potential role of foreign colleges and 
universities in the point 4 operations abroad. 

Mr. Lanrarr. When was that? What date? 

Dr. Sorenson. February 13. 

Mr. Lantarr. February 13? 

Dr. Sorenson. February 13. 

Mr. MeaAper. 1953? 

Dr. Sorenson. 1953. 

Mrs. St. GreorGe. He had been home since August. 

Mr. Brownson. There are 6 months there. Apparently it takes 
quite a lot of time in the assignment process. 

Dr. Sorenson. May I say in response, to clarify this point, that 
Mr. Fisher had been assigned to the Saudi Arabian desk and it was 
assumed that he was working with them on the Arabian program 
and under the direct supervision of Mr. Hart. 

Mrs. St. GrorGe. He had been taken away for 6 months? 

Dr. Sorenson. During that interim period. 
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Mrs. Sr. GreorGe. He worked in the State Department; is that 
correct? 

Dr. Sorenson. He was in our agency but was working with the 
Saudi Arabian desk in the furthering of that education venture, which 
he had started there 

Mr. Brownson. Was that the Saudi Arabian desk in TCA? 

Dr. Sorenson. In TCA 

Mr. Brownson. What was the man’s name? 

Dr. Sorenson. Tom Hart. 

Mr. Brownson. Tom Hart? 

Dr. Sorenson. That is right. 1 wouldn’t want you to think he 
just didn’t have anything to do. 

Mrs. St. GrorGe. That was what I was wondering about. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Did he still carry the title as Assistant Director of 
Education and Training while he was on the Saudi Arabian desk? 

Dr. Sorenson. Yes, his title was not changed. It was _ not 
Assistant Director of Education and Technical Training. His title, 
I believe, carries Assistant Chief of Education Staff, or something 
like that. 

Nir. Lanrarr. It does not make an awful lot of difference what 
title you have over there, I presume 

Dr. SoreNSON. I suppose not. Should I read the five projects 
into the record now, if you please? 

Mrs. Sr. Georce. If you would, please 

Dr. Sorenson. The first project is to clarify the potential role of 
foreign colleges and universities in the point 4 operations abroad. 

> 20 clarify the pot ntial role of American colleges and univer- 
sities in the point 4 operations abroad. 

3. To review critically the philosophy of teaching English as a 
second language and any current projects in this field under way in 
the point 4 countries. Consider potential political barriers to be 
overcome if additional English instruction is to be given and sugges- 
tions for overcoming these barriers. 

+. To clarify for college social-studies teachers the implications of 
point 4 for their instruction. 

5. To consider, analyze and evaluate the sociological deterrents to 
the raising of educational standards in the point 4 countries. 

Mr. Brownson. Now, Doctor, were those matters on which re- 
search was pretty pressing? 

Dr. SorENson. Yes. 

Mr. Brownson. Does that involve your program; whether those 
facts are ascertained or not? Is that a pretty important group of 
subjects? 

Dr. Sorenson. These five problems are very significant. 

Mr. Brownson. Yes. 

Dr. Sorenson. Until we find answers to them, much more com- 
petent answers than we have at the present time, our program will 
be somewhat handicapped. 

Mr. Brownson. May I see that list, please? 

Dr. Sorenson. Surely [document handed to Mr. Brownson]. 

Mr. Brownson. You mean until you clarify the potential role of 
American colleges and universities in the point 4 operations abroad 
that the program drags? 

Dr. Sorenson. That is right, sir, to some extent. We have, as you 
know, a number of institutions, American colleges working in a sister 
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to-sister relationship with colleges abroad. We have in a few instances 
American colleges working with countries. We have had pretty good 
success, but we are in hopes that that program can be improved. 

Mr. Brownson. This point here: To clarify for social studies 
teachers the implications of point 4 in their instructions—what social 
studies teachers do you refer to? 

Dr. Sorenson. Mr. Fisher’s background is that of a sociology 
professor. 

Mr. Brownson. | just wonder whether these are United States 
social studies teachers. 

Dr. Sorenson. Both United States and abroad. 

Mr. Brownson. Was there any idea in your mind you were going 
to write this memorandum in an effort to make some work so as to 
get Dr. Fisher out from under your feet for a little while? 

Dr. Sorenson. These are very critical problems facing TCA, and 
especially those who are at work in education and technical training 
If we can get some insight into these matters our program can be 
greatly improved and a lot of money can be saved; and a lot of heart- 
aches, too. If we could come out of such a study as this with some 
suggestions for our universities, it would have been very helpful. 

Mr. Brownson. These five subjects, then, you say are all of 
considerable importance to your program? 

Dr. Sorenson. Very important, sir 

Mr. Brownson. May 1 ask you: After you assigned these five 
subjects how much time did you spend discussing this assignment 
with Dr. Fisher? 

Dr. Sorenson. We just discussed the assignment originally, and 
then I worked on the assumption that Dr. Fisher was a mature scholat 
and would be able to work out the solution to these problems 

Mr. Brownson. How much discussion did you hold about the 
assignment originally? 

Dr. Sorenson. I would say we spent approximately 1 hour in 
discussing the original assignment. 


FURTHER TESTIMONY OF DR. THOMAS R. FISHER, DEPUTY 
DIRECTOR, EDUCATION AND TRAINING, TECHNICAL CO- 
OPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Brownson. Is that correct, Dr. Fisher? 

Dr. Fisher. Pardon me. 

Mr. Brownson. Is it correct you spent an hour discussing this 
original assignment with Dr. Sorenson? 

Dr. Fisuer. | am afraid it isn’t, sir. I would say something less 
than 5 minutes. 


FURTHER TESTIMONY OF DR. FRANK E, SORENSON, DIRECTOR, 
EDUCATION AND TECHNICAL TRAINING, TECHNICAL 
COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Brownson. Something less than 5 minutes. The reason | 
raise the point is that any one of these projects could take a long time 
It could involve a great deal of research. I thought possibly in view 
of their importance you might have expressed some priority or some- 
thing to show your interest in the projects. 

43176—54—_20 
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Who is right now on this thing? Is Dr. Fisher right on 5 minutes 
or you on the hour? 

Dr. Sorenson. I would like to stand on my record, please. 

Mr. Brownson. You stand on the record. 

Dr. Sorenson. Thank you. 

Mr. LantaFrr. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Brownson. Yes, Mr. Lantaff. 

Mr. Lanvarr. If these 5 critical problems were assigned to Dr. 
Fisher and he was such a competent man to analyze and come up 
with the answers to these 5 critical problems, without the answers 
to which TCA would be dragging its feet, and you had so much 
confidence in his ability, why was it you had sort of shunted him off 
as not qualified to be the Assistant Director? 

Dr. Sorenson. As a matter of fact I have here his reports on these 
problems, which I think is evidence that he is not a scholar. He is 
not competent to study these problems. What he has presented 
here is evidence of the fact that he is not competent to be the deputy. 

Mr. Browwxson. I will ask unanimous consent that the answers to 
these particular studies, as mentioned by Dr. Sorenson, be included 
in the record at this point. 

Without objection it is so ordered. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Exuipir 67 
FEBRUARY 24, 1953. 
OFFICE MEMORANDUM 


To: TCA—Dr. Frank E. Sorenson, Director, Education and Technical Training 
Staff. 

From: TCA.—Thomas R. Fisher. 

Subject: The potential role of American Colleges and Universities in point 4 
operations abroad. 


The problem 

How can American colleges and universities best serve the aims and ideals of 
point 4; or how can TCA best use the colleges and universities to accomplish its 
objectives? 

Discussion 

It is the opinion of this writer that the Department has never been very method- 
ical about the selection of institutions to be used, nor the use to which we were 
going to apply. In the first place we have never had 9, program clearly thought 
out to offer universities and colleges. In the second place we have never taken 
them into our confidence and worked out with them what we expected from their 
efforts. In the third place we have never told them what our collective experience 
and observations have been about their work, and finally we have never kept them 
informed about our objectives, neither for an overall program nor for a specific 
program. 

Of the some 2,000 universities and colieges in the United States usually some 
80 percent of all foreign students are located in about 35 universities and colleges. 
For the most part these institutions are along the coasts and the northern Middle 
West. The Department has never attempted to place students or exchanges 
regionally. A student who has lived all of his life in southern France and comes 
to the United States to study agriculture suddenly finds himself enrolled at the 
University of Minnesota or as happened in this office recently an Indian who 
came to the United States to study citrus-fruits fungus and sugarcane rot found 
himself at Cornell. Why? Because the man who had written books and research 
reports in these fields worked at Cornell, and the student knew his research. 
However, much of the professor’s work had been done in the South, the rest in a 
laboratory. As a result of this placement, the United States paid for another 
term at the University of Alabama where the student should have gone in the 
first place. However, the placement and extra term may not be the most import- 
ant factor. This student ran into trouble with immigration, travel funds, and 
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expenses while at the experimental station in Alabama. He was far from happy 
when I talked with him last. This is not an isolated case, it is quite likely that 
50 percent of all students are improperly placed. Regional placement is important 
for (a) academic reasons, (b) climate (c) race, national, and religious reasons. 
These are reasons that are peculiar to the United States and generally not the 
foreign student. F 

Any program of assistance to foreign students and sponsored by the Depart- 
ment should be based on certain fundamental assumptions. First, the effort 
should not be allowed to disperse itself among many unrelated projects and ob- 
jectives, but should concentrate upon equipping the foreign student with a skill 
that will not only make the student proud, but will reflect credit on the United 
States. There will, of course, be individuality and projects, but they should be so 
planned as to have obvious relationship to the individual and his country, and all 
consciously aimed toward a single overall goal, that is a better understanding of 
the United States and a highly trained exchange. 

Second, effective technical education, the goal of which is to contribute to the 
improvement of standards of living, must hold fast to the principle that technical 
education has for its purpose making the world a better place for millions of people 
who now live in it. It must stress improved attitudes toward the community 
and the acceptance of community responsibilities... This means that the student 
must be at peace in his mind, with the environment where he is being edueated. 

Very much more may be said on this subject, but since technical assistance 
between nations is new, its technique still being developed the total picture should 
be reviewed regularly. This should be done not only from the campus of American 
institutions but also where the application is being made in some underprivileged 
country. This should not be done by anyone ‘flying over the country.” 

Then there are the situations and problems that can be solved much easier 
and often better by private sources or organizations than by the Government. 
The deficiency which must concern the Government is the complete lack in many 
parts of the underprivileged world of the vocational technical elements necessary 
to any industrial scientific economy. As of the moment there are no personnel 
sufficiently trained to bring into being, or to continue in operation with any degree 
of efficiency the developments that are needed, or that are being planned for the 
country. <A technical institute like MIT could sponsor in a small way such a 
school. Illinois Tech is doing this for the University of Korea at Seoul, Utah for 
Afghanistan and California Tech for Burma. 

And finally there is the question of standards. This most important field of 
international exchanges has been but vaguely touched upon by the Department. 
In fact it seems quite unlikely that the Department under the present setup 
could do the job. Sut whether it could or not is academic, the facts will show 
that we have only thought about the problem. Our followup work is practica!ly 
nonexistent, and our placement is worse. For on-the-job training we have not 
been too careful. In many cases the reaction is not good. To university cam- 
puses this is an old problem, and most eastern schools have established research 
centers for the purpose of establishing and maintaining standards. TCA’s ex- 
change program is a big business and the stakes involved in that investment are 
even more important. It seems incredible that we will leave them to chance. 
The final task—to become the foundation of international understanding—is in 
large part the function of the university. They create men and women of vision 
and at the same time engineers and experts in nutrition. The science of govern- 
ment is taught in terms of public administration and the welfare of the people 
and not in the terms of propaganda. 

The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace concerned over the impor- 
tance of the universities and world affairs has sponsored nine conferences on this 
subject. The September 2-4 the last conference was held at Pinebrook Camp 
on Saranac Lake. The topics considered there: The impact of world affairs on 
general or liberal education; undergraduate courses in international relations, the 
training of specialists in international relation and interchange of students and 
specialists. ‘The sooner, and greater the numbers of educated citizens who have 
a world point of view the better. 


Recommendations 


1. Institutions should be selected because of some outstanding qualifications, 
peculiar to the scholar, keeping in mind the regional factors. 

2. That there be established a very close liaison between the institution and 
the Department. That the exchange of ideas become a two-way street between 
the institutions and the Department. 
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3. That the Departinent adopt a policy of regional placement with all that 
impli 
1. That a study be made and consideration given to the establishment of at 


least one good vocational school in each country TCA assists. This is necessary 
to create a small reservoir of qualified persons who can take technical training 
This is particularly needed in the Middle East Without it in the long run our 


program will fail 

y That American technica schools be sO inded out”’ as sponsoring these 

6. That a program be developed with the assistance of the American Council 
on Education for the purpose of establishing and maintaining standards 

7 That the Depart: ent send top men to attend national educational meetings, 
and participate in the program NAFSA should be encouraged and university 
officials should be encouraged to appoint their best faculty to its membership. 


Marcu 27, 1953 
OFFICE MEMORANDUM 


To PCA Dr. Frank I Sorenson, Director, Education and Technical Training 
Stal 

Fron TCA Thoma R Fisher, Deputy Director, Education and Technical 
Training Staff 

subyect To revie critically the philosopl v of teachi vy ] negli h as a second 
language and any current projects in this field underway in point 4 countries 
consider potential political barriers to be overcome if additional English 
instruction is to be given; and suggestions for overcoming these barriers.” 

At the outset it seems only just to state (a) this subject is too broad: with highls 


devel ped technical areas and tech mques not common to each hb) some of the 


material needed would require months of research, some of which should be done 





on the spot and by different spe cialists ( it is prac ically all outside of my field of 
competence and (d) some of it is now being done bv various agencies 

The following report has been arrived at after much research of secondary and 
some primary source I believe that it represents a high degree of intellectual 
honest v, as far as the report goes and the following facts did emerge: 

1. There is as of this time a tremendous worldwide demand for English and 
English-language teaching 

2. Linguisti nid teaching is a | developed technical science 

} That ir he field of linguistics the I it 





States experts lead the world; we 
have developed more techniques and accomplished more than all the rest of the 
world combined 

1. That we should not do an English linguistic job for another country because 


a) we do not have enough experts, (6) the intellectual imperialism involved in our 


doing it 

5. We should help another country to do the job. This could be done in one of 
two ways: (a) by bringing their scholars here and training them or (b) by sending 
our experts out to @ given country 

6. That the Department of State has in operation at this time with the American 
Council of I rned &S ‘ties, 10 contracts of $46,000 each ($460,000) for the 
purpose of applying and investigating the problems involved in this study. 

7. ICS is also interested in this field and has some interesting ideas and results 

8. UNE is interested and working in the field However, their work would 
seem to be more general and less conclusive 

9. The Institute of International Education under Dr. DuBois is doing the 
same thing 

10. The Office of Education has under consideration and in various phases of 
development projects in the field of linguistics and language studies. 

11. ITA is particularly interested in the phase of this subject that deals with 
‘“‘notential political barriers to be overcome if additional English instruction is to 
be given.” If TCA should become interested in this field we should clear with 
IIA before we undertake the project. As to suggestions for overcoming these 
barriers, they should without doubt originate with ITA 

It can be said in conclusion that there is no best way to teach English to the 
world. One would not teach a Turk English the same way that a Frenchman 
would be taught The same idea holds true for overcoming political barriers. 
The national background, social and economic conditions are different. There 
fore, the reaction of people under different conditions will be different. In India 
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with the urge for nationalism and the desire to be free of the British, 
teaching of English that most difficult 
It would be a mistake to assume that since people are more alike than they 





creates a situation for ti 


are unlike we could, therefore, deduct that what works in one country would also 
ork in another; for such an assumption co ild be quite incorrect, depending upon 


the social and cultural background of each country 


"The general notion among linguists would seem to be that we hould go into a 
ountry and help them develop and point up their own language In doing this 
many new words will be needed and they had as well be Englis! 

\nother idea is the binational language centers In the Middle East we now 


have 2 such schools, 1 at Istanbul and the other at Teheran The institutio 


nowever, are verv expensive 


APRIL 9, 1953 
OFFICE MEMORANDUM 
fo: Dr. Frank E. Sorenso1 


Krom: Thomas R. Fisher 


Subiect Projects vou would like to have acc mpi ea 


r 


The attached documents cover the first three subjects outlined in vour 1 lest 
February 15 to me The first two subjects of this outline ga little tr b] 


there seemed to be a beginning and an end, but No. 3 is a long 


of the content should be studied in the light of specific countric Also much 
of it should be done in a specific country other than from the literature on the sub 
ject, which is limited and often romantic 

Point five of vour outline lo consider, analyze, and evaluate the sociological 


deterrents to the raising of educational standards in the point 4 countrie is 
likewise confused and involved; because each country has different sociological 
deterrents, and these will change from time to time depending upon food, shelter, 
and the course of human events Then too, the raising of educational standard 


n 


many of the point 4 countries is all but impossible because there are very limite 1 
educational facilities to begin with In many of the point 4 countri there 

always the religious philosophy to understand and adiust to first of all Chis 
religious philosophy is so intimately tied up with family life and education that 
it would require an on-the-spot observer To break into the educational structure, 
as weak as it is, in the Moslem world will be hazardous indeed In the Catholic 
Christian countries of Latin and South America it has been comparatively simple 
because of the similarity of religious culture. In Egvpt and the Middle East 
where a great proportion of our efforts are being applied today the problem is 
different, and much more difficult The countries of the Middle East will not 
break as a bloc of nations \s of the moment is seems fair to assume that Kevpt 
or Lebanon would be the first to participate in a more modern educational 
structure. This is probably due to the fact that these nations have been re 


exposed and for a longer time to the educational structure, its consequences and 
culture of the West 

With this brief introduction to the problems confronting different geographical 
areas, and cultural institutional differences, it does, I believe, become obviou 
the sociological deterrents will not only not be similar, but may and quite often 
be completely dissimilar. But even more difficult will be the problem of over 
coming these differences, because, again, the methods used and substance applied 
will not perform the same in different countries nor in the same country at different 
times 

If these subjects are to be de veloped with any degree of scientific accuracy it is 
suggested that: (1) The experts of the various fields of information involved be 
asked to prepare a procedural paper on certain areas of knowledge that they have 
(2) that if no expert information is available through these channels, someone 
with an adequate background be sent to the country involved for the purpose of 
making such a study. The wrong or misleading information in some of these 
fields could be fatal to our programs 





FEBRUARY 19, 1953 
OFFICE MEMORANDUM 
To: TCA Dr. Frank E. Sorenson, 
Director, Education and Technical Training Staff 
From: TCA—Thomas R. Fisher 
Subject—The potential role of foreign colleges and universities in poi! 
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The prot le m 


1. Is point 4 pursuing the best policy in bringing personnel from all parts of the 
world to attend American institutions of learning? 
2. Are we taking advantage of, and making the bset use of, colleges and uni- 


versities in other parts of the world? 
Discussion 


At this time in the development of TCA, our 2 years of experience, our growth 
and accomplishments would seem to call for a reassessment of old facts and a new 
look at our total picture of activities in various parts of the world. We might 
ask and seek an answer to the following questions regarding our educational 
policy and program. 

1. Have we received a good return on our investments for educational purposes? 


2. Have we made the greatest use of American educational institutions and 


their personnel? 

3. Have we overlooked educational and technical institutions outside of the 
United States who could do the job just as well, and a lot cheaper? 

1. Have we returned nationals to their homeland as good a friend as when they 
left their native shores? 

5. Could we invest the difference between what it would cost to bring exchangees 
to the United States in a college or technical institution, say in the Middle East, 
or Southeast Asia, and accomplish the aims of TCA and at the same time leave a 
monument to democracy for years to come? 

6. Have we been remiss in not sending American experts abroad to train and 
teach students, professionals, and technical workers in their own environment 
and traditional customs? 

7. Finally, have we asked the question, and intelligently looked for the answer, 
as to just what can be done to assist underdeveloped areas to improve their schools 
and technical institutions as instruments of social and economic betterment? 
Have we taken advantage of the already established democratic principles now in 
a given country? 

In a broad sense, all technical assistance must develop as educational processes, 
if thev are to be effective. But the reservoir of education has many facets 
agriculture, health, transportation, etc. But of these education as such is the 
most sensitive; it involves the mores of a people. Educational institutions in 
any country but more so ina retarded country operates on embalmed documents 
and is sacred to the community. Outsiders usually are not only not wanted but 
objected to, and so our objectives can be attained by helping the less-developed 
countries to improve their own capacity for doing the job themselves and for 
themselves, and therefore leaders must be found. Should these leaders be sent 
halfway or more around the world to study and take training in a country whose 
culture is not only foreign but doubtful or would it be both less expensive, and 
better for him to take this training if not in his own country, at least in a country 
with a similar culture and religion. It not only seems more logical but experience 
would tend to prove that the latter concept is more valid. 

An example of this suggestion would be to create or use basically one institution 
in the Middle East, for the countries of the Middle East. At present it would 
probably be the American University at Beirut. There will be objections to 
this institution, but many if not all of these objections can be overcome. There 
is also some unjustified criticism of American University. It is the common 
criticism that has been leveled at American culture generally, and that the 
Middle East’s attitude is bad toward America. In this regard it is only fair to 
ask how much worse might it have been had the American University not been 
there? Throughout the Middle East where educated people meet American 
University enjoys a high standing. 

What has been said for the Middle East can for the most part be applied to 
Southeast Asia or India. Any area that has a common culture and similar 
problems can meet on common ground to discuss and solve them more adequately, 
and more quickly where the atmosphere is charged with a common language. A 
simpler political and economic background and a oneness in religious thought. 

The program of study abroad, valuable as it is, leaves unsolved a nuraber of 
problems in training specialists. If, for example a student is sent to a country 
where educational equipment and general economic developments are far advanced, 
he may find it quite difficult, and discouraging when he returns to a fundamental 
project in an underdeveloped area and tries to adopt what he has seen and learned 
to a totally different economic and social condition, and as has been said before, 
there is also the problem of language. Many of our best specialists speak only 
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their mother tongue and cannot therefore, go and learn new techniques outside 
their own linguistic region. Furthermore, there is evidence that tends to prove 
that specialization works best when carried out by teams of specialists, because 
the different fields that would be involved are of too wide a scope to be handled 
by any single individual. Placing students for training outside their own country 
for specialization certainly needs additional evidence before we can conclude that 
it is either efficient or practicable. 

When, and if, we ever consider the total effect and opportunities of TCA it 
would seem that we will concentrate at least a part of our energy and talent 


upon the program of workers. Their education and position in society in this 
modern world raises a set of particularly important and urgent problems. The 
workers constitute that part of the population which in modern civilization has 
evolved most rapidly. Their functions in the world are increasing in numbers, 
importance and complexity; and they are being organized in powerful national 
and international unions It would be well to consider the establishment and 
maintaining an institute for the benefit of unlearned laborers. The scholars 
throughout the world belong to the “‘have’”’ class and for the most part belong 
to our process of economic thought. The “have-not’’ are looking for a camp 


Our enemies are helping them out. 
We can help to devise a curriculum which will contribute to that end. Our 


technicians should not attempt to devise the curriculum by themselves. They 
should assist the national technicians, in foreign countries requesting such aid, 
to do it, against the background of specific national requirements. This would 


be extremely hard to do to the same extent if they should come to this country 
UNESCO has done this far more apparently than TCA. For example Dr 
Anderson of Yale University has been named to head UNESCO’s seminar on 
teaching of modern languages in relation to international understanding to be 
held this summer in Ceylon. Dr. Anderson is an expert in the technique of 


teaching modern language in grade schools. It should be of interest to TCA 
to know how successful these seminars are, for after all point 4 should be viewed 
as being basically a training program. It will be successful only as the people 
with whom we work learn how to work for themseives more effectively and more 
efficiently. This process, it would seem can be assisted when we (TCA) begin 


applying the principles of global thinking in the field of education and technical 
training. This program should equip nations to produce more material items, 
but it should also include at least the philosophy that the sum total of vital statis- 
tics, should not outrun the material items. Insofar as I know no thinking has 
been done on food supply and birth rate, and unless something is done point 4 
could be beneficial to the United States for a short time only. It could in fact 
be instrumental in creating greater problems for some countries than they now 
have. The application of this philosophy could of course be done only in the 
locale of a given country. This concept of food supply and birth rate, will 
without doubt sound long-haired, but it is very real. Point 4 could kick back 
on the United States 20 years from now with a real vengeance 


Recommendations 

1. That whenever practicable personnel be given training at an institutior 
located in an area with the same or similar cultural economic and religious 
background, 

2. The TCA consider stimulating universities, colleges, or technical institutions 
in developing their scientific and technical departments. 

3. That TCA make a survey of potential institutions that could be used for 
our purpose 

4. That TCA create seminars in a centrally located country for the purpose 
of discussion, and learning about the byproducts of a higher standard of living, 
health, rapid transportation, and communication, ete. This seems most important 
for secondary schoolteachers. These seminars could be arranged in the Middle 
East, Africa, and Southeast Asia, and would succeed. To bring these teachers 
to the United States (they would never come) would be a complete failure. We 
must, I believe, if we are to accomplish the maximum on our investment, recognize 
the importance of introducing secondary school teachers to new methods and 
ideas. These ideas and methods should be presented by the scholars of the local 
environment. The curriculum and the teachers should be selected by TCA. 

5. There should be an accrediting system worked out for geographical areas 
Some university or college should be built up to meet first-rate standards and 
should serve as a yardstick for others. 
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Mr. Brownson. Dr. Sorenson, you said that you felt that Dr. 
Fisher was not a technical training man; is that right? 

Dr. Sorenson. Is not a what? 

Mr. Brownson. A technical training man. 

Dr. Sorenson. That is right 

Mr. Brownson. You felt he was an educator. Yet yesterday or the 
day before yesterday, when he testified, Dr. Judd, for whose opinion I 
have very high regard, testified that Dr. Fisher had done some rather 
outstanding work in technical training with Chinese schools. 

Dr. Sorenson. Well, of course, then it becomes a matter of opinion. 

Mr. Brownson. Did you know of his training with the Chinese? 

Dr. Sorenson. Yes; I did, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Did you consider that was a satisfactory back- 
eround? 

Dr. Sorenson. Mr. Fisher’s training or work with the Chinese 
students was working at the college level with people of very advanced 
trainirg. I don’t doubt but what he did a good job. Everybody said 
he handled his work well with the universities, especially the organiza- 
tional part. 

Now, to what extent he actually determined training policies, I am 
not sure about that gut much of the training we do in TCA is at 
quite a different level. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Brownson. Just one more point, please. 

Dr. Sorenson, you have had a difference of opinion now about the 
conferences, the length of the conferences you had when vou origi- 
nally handed these five projects to Dr. Fisher. That was back in 
February, was it not? 

Dr. SoRENSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Now, how much consultation have you had with 
Dr. Fisher from February up to the present time on these five proj- 
ects, or up to the time he turned over his memoranda to you? 

Dr. Sorenson. We haven’t met very often. 

Mr. Brownson. How much? Any? 

Dr. Sorenson. We have had—we have met a few times. Perhaps 
our original statement, which was 2 hours is the best estimate. 

Mr. Brownson. | mean specifically on these five projects. 

Dr. Sorenson. Most of the discussion that we had after his return 
had to do with these problems. 

Mr. Brownson. It did. You have had that total of 2 hours of 
consultation since February on these 5 projects? 

Dr. Sorenson. That is right. 











































FURTHER TESTIMONY OF DR. THOMAS R. FISHER, ASSISTANT 
DIRECTOR, EDUCATION AND TRAINING, TECHNICAL COOP- 
ERATION ADMINISTRATION 





Mr. Brownson. Dr. Fisher, what was your testimony yesterday 
on the amount of conferences you had had with Dr. Sorenson on these 
five projects since this original interview? 

Dr. Fisuer. Do I understand the question to be how much time 
have I conferred with Dr. Sorenson on these documents as a result of 
this assignment? 

Mr. Brownson. After the original 5 minutes or 1 hour interview, 
depending on what it is. 
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Dr. Sorenson. Altogether. 

Dr. Fisner. I haven’t discussed it at all, s 

Mr. Brownson. You haven’t discussed it at all? 

Dr. Fisner. No; 1 didn’t even know he had seen them up to now 

Mr. Brownson. You didn’t even know he had seen them up to 
now. Thank you very much, 

Dr. Fisner. Yes, sir 


FURTHER TESTIMONY OF DR. FRANK E. SORENSON, DIRECTOR, 
EDUCATION AND TECHNICAL TRAINING, TECHNICAL CO- 
OPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Brownson. When did you first see this completed work, 
Dr. Sorenson? 

Dr. Sorenson. | beg vour pardon? 

Mr. Brownson. When did you first see this completed work, 
Dr. Sorenson? 

Dr. Sorenson. | expect about somewhere around February 25 or 
26. 

Mr. Brownson. Is that when he completed these studies? 

Dr. Sorenson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. February 25 or 26. 

Dr. Sorenson. This is what he had handed me at that time. 

Mr. Brownson. You have said that in your reaction they were 
unscholarly, and so forth. Did you ever let Dr. Fisher know that? 

Dr. Sorenson. I did not, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. You did not. You just took them. 

In your opinion, what has Dr. Fisher been doing since the date he 
submitted this work? 

Dr. Sorenson. I am assuming that he has been doing the kind 
of things that he reported to you before, that he has been inter- 
viewing 

Mr. Brownson. That was nothing, as a matter of fact. 

Dr. Sorenson. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Brownson. That was nothing, as a matter of fact. 

Dr. Sorenson. Nothing? 

Mr. Brownson. He reported to us he had been doing nothing, 
he had had no assignments, no contact with anybody, and had been 
doing some reading in your library, which he compliments very highly 
as being an excellent collection, in an effort to prepare himself for the 
long awaited day when somebody might utilize his services. 

Dr. Sorenson. I see. 

Mr. Brownson. I would like to know about this. 

You cannot escape one thing, Dr. Sorenson. I do not want to be 
driving on this point, but you are responsible for this shop. You 
have only six people, which does not seem to me to spread the 
responsibility too thin. 

I wonder what, in your opinion, Dr. Fisher, who is a GS-14, getting 
$9,600 of the taxpayers’ money every year, was doing under your 
supervision from the time he turned this sheaf of papers in until the 
present time. 

Dr. Sorsenson. Mr. Chairman, we had expected that each day 
Mr. Fisher would be shifted from one assignment to another, and that 
didn’t happen. 
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Mr. Brownson. That makes me think of the description of the 
building of Death Valley Scotty’s Castle. They had 3,000 people 
on the job; 1,000 coming, 1,000 working, and 1,000 going. It looks 
like a matter for great potentiality for personnel, if we can get these 
transients out of a transient status. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Brownson. Yes, Mrs. St. George. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. Might I ask another question? I understood 
this assignment was given to Dr. Fisher on February 13; is that 
correct? 

Dr. Sorenson. That is right 

Mrs. St. Grorcr. And then he turned in his sheaf of papers. 

Dr. Sorenson. He turned in all the answers on the 24th. 

Mrs. Sv. Grorce. Did that not strike vou as being a remarkably 
short time te go exhaustively into these subjects? 

Dr. Sorenson. Well, I feel that any one of these problems properly 
studied would take several months. 

Mrs. Sr. GrorGe. But you did not bring that to his attention? 

Dr. Sorenson. I did not. 

Mr. Lantarr. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Brownson. Yes, Mr. Lantaff 

Mr. Lanrarr. Right at that point the testimony seems highly 
inconsistent. You have described these particular research projec ts 
as being ones you needed the answers to in order to keep TCA from 
dragging its feet, and without these answers the whole TCA program 
could not progress properly. Yet you were in that office almost a 
vear prior to the time you even conceived of these problems. 

If you did consult with him and tell Dr. Fisher the same thing you 
have told this committee, that you critically needed answers to these 
problems to carry on the work of TCA, it would seem to me that a 
man should be commended for going somewhat out of the way to 
putting a little dispatch in his work, trying to get you some prelimi- 
nary answers. It would seem to me that if you had told him that the 
answers were critically needed and that you did not want to keep 
dragging your feet, rather than condemn a man for coming up with 
the answers in a relatively short period of time he should be compli- 
mented. 

[ gathered from what you bave testified here that these answers 
were not complete and satisfactory to you, but for over a year and a 
half now you have been dragging your feet in TCA. It just seems 
highly inconsistent, on the testimony you have given to this committee 
today, about the urgency of these problems. 

What have you done about it since he turned in that report? Have 
you assigned it to anybody else? 

Dr. Sorenson. The first thing I did was to submit them to some 
of the people in TCA, so that they could get a look. 

Mr. Lantarr. Have you assigned those research projects to any- 
body else? 

Dr. Sorenson. I have not. 

Mr. Lantarr. You have not? 

Dr. Sorenson. I have not, sir. 

Mr. Lantarr. If they are so important and the answers are needed 
critically to keep you from dragging your feet why have you not 
assigned them to somebody else? 
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Dr. Sorenson. The answer lies with you, sir. We just don’t have 
the staff. 

Mr. Lantarr. Well, you had a man here. If they.are so important 
that your whole program is dragging its feet it would seem to me you 
could certainly assign it to somebody else on the staff. If you do not 
have the staff, why did you let Dr. Fisher sit around for months there 
with nothing to do? 

Dr. Sorenson. The assumption has been all along that Dr. Fisher 
would be shifted. 

Mr. LantaFr. Shifted where? 

Dr. Sorenson. Within TCA to a position that he was competent to 
fill. 

Mr. Lantarr. What was that position? 

Dr. Sorenson. I would suggest that you direct that question to 
Mr. Martin. 

Mr. Lantarr. You were his supervisor. Certainly you would be 
in a position to recommend what he was qualified for. With whom 
did you discuss his qualifications? 

Dr. Sorenson. I have discussed his qualifications with almost 
everyone in TCA, including the Administrator and Assistant 
Administrator. 

Mr. Lantrarr. What did you recommend he be assigned to? 

Dr. Sorenson. We discussed many possibilities. I recommended 
that he be assigned to any type of position where he could use his 
competence. His competence is in the field of sociology and that sort 
of thing. 

Mr. Lanrarr. When did you make that recommendation to Mr. 
Andrews? 

Dr. Sorenson. I have made it on many occasions. I can’t tell 
vou the exact dates. 

Mr. Lantarr. Give us the approximate time you made that rec- 
ommendation that he be transferred to another position in TCA. 

Dr. Sorenson. The matter was discussed with Mr. Andrews, Mr. 
Martin, and others; our Personnel Division, Mr. Forbes, and Mr. 
Givens; before I notified Mr. Fisher, after his return, that he would 
be transferred. The decision was made then. 

Mr. Brownson. [n other words, you sent him to Saudi Arabia and 
while he was gone you made the decision to get rid of him? 

Dr. Sorenson. That is not fair, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. It is fair. It is what you said. 

Dr. Sorenson. The cut took place after he was sent to Saudi 
Arabia. We sent him to Saudi Arabia, frankly, for two reasons. 
First of all, to help Saudi Arabia as best he could. 

Second, we were anxious that he have the field experience. 

Mr. Lantarr. What did you decide he was going to do in Saudi 
Arabia? 

Dr. Sorenson. Mr. Hart, the desk officer for Saudi Arabia, has 
known Mr. Fisher for a long while. He felt he could assist over there 
in the improvement of these two schools. He asked specifically for him. 
I was very glad to have him go. 

Mr. Lantarr. What was his responsibility in connection with the 
education and training program of TCA in Saudi Arabia? Was he 
to make an analysis of it, make recommendations for improving the 
program? What was he to do? 
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Dr. Sorenson. He actually helped establish two schools. 

Mr. Lanrarr. He helped establish them? 

Dr. Sorenson. He helped establish a commercial school and helped 
improve an industrial school. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Neither the industrial school nor the commercial 
school has anything to do with his sociological background, does it? 

Dr. Sorenson. I don’t know for sure. 1 guess not. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Do you mean to tell me you have a man you do not 
think is competent to go overseas, exce pt in the sociological field, and 
you send him to Saudi Arabia to set up 2 schools, 1 an industrial school 
and 1 a technical school? Is that what you are telling this committee? 

Dr. Sorenson. | wouldn’t want to minimize the importance of 
Mr. Fisher’s background. I think an outstanding sociologist has 
an important role to play today. 

Mr. Brownson. Does a sociologist have an important role in estab- 
lishing a commercial school? 

Dr. Sorenson. He might have. 

Mr. Brownson. | guess I had better go back to the University of 
Michigan and start over again. This is getting a little deep for me. 

Tell me this: Were you the man who rendered efficiency reports 
on Dr. Fisher? 

Dr. Sorenson. Mr. Hart rendered the first efficiency report. | 
have not been asked to render a second. I would be very glad to. 

Mr. Brownson. You are the man’s supervisor, yet you are not 
asked to render an efficiency report? 

Dr. Sorenson. We agreed that in view of the fact that Mr. Fisher 
had spent about 6 months of his time with Mr. Hart on the Saudi 
Arabian program that he would be the one who should rate him. 

Mr. Brownson. Did that report then pass over your desk? 

Dr. SorENsoN. No, it did not 

Mr. Brownson. What kind of a personnel system do you have 
down there? 

Dr. Sorenson. The personnel report came to me first, and J asked 
Mr. Hart to 

Mr. Brownson. Did you see it after Mr. Hart made it out? 

Dr. Sorenson. I did not see it afterwards. 

Mr. Brownson. You were so anxious to get rid of this man, because 
you felt he was incompetent, yet when the efficiency report was 
turned over to you you passed the buck to some ‘body else and did not 
even see the report going back? 

Dr. Sorenson. Mr. Chairman, I haven’t accused Mr. Fisher of 
being incompetent in all fields. I just said he doesn’t fit the deputy 
position. 

Mr. Brownson. You said he was not a scholar. You certainly 
made some remarks today which would have properly been included 
on the efficiency report. 

Dr. Sorenson. | will stand with what I said on the matter of 
research and investigation and reporting and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Brownson. Do you have one piece of paper in your office 
anywhere which you can present us for the record which shows you 
ever put anything down in writing to get Dr. Fisher transferred out? 

Dr. Sorenson. Yes, sir; I have. 

Mr. Brownson. You have a piece of paper? 

Dr. Sorenson. That is right. 

Mr. Brownson. To whom was that directed? 
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Dr. Sorenson. I expect it was directed to Mr. Martin, or perhaps 
to Mr. Forbes 

Mr. Brownson. Can you tell us essentially what it says? 

Dr. Sorenson. I objected very strenuously to his being charged to 
our staff in view of the fact that we had only six people—that objection 
was put in writing. 

Mr. Brownson. I would like to ask the staff if they will please 
secure the efficiency reports on Dr. Fisher for the period in which he 
worked in his position as assistant or deputy to Dr. Sorenson 

Dr. Sorenson, when vou were out of the country who served to 
take over the direction of your staff of six people? 

Dr. Sorenson. We had several people. In each instance there was 
a responsible person designated. He was approved by the proper 
authorities in TCA. In one instance Dr. Ralph Bedell served. 

Mr. Brownson. What was Dr. Bedell’s official title? 

Dr. Sorenson. Dr. Bedell is Chief of the Program Staff in the 
Office of Education 

Mr. Brownson. He took over the whole operation while you were 
out of the countr ? 

Dr. Sorenson. He was Acting Director 

Mr. Brownson. He is in the Office of Education? 

Dr. SoreNsON. He is in the Office of Education; that is right, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. In the Office of Education of TCA, or in the United 
States Office of Education? 

Dr. Sorenson. He is in the United States Office of Education 

Mr Brow NSON He came down and took over your program whil , 
you were out of the country? 

Dr. Sorenson. Mr. Chairman, the Office of Education, like the 
other departments of Government, have units that serve TCA 

Mr. Brownson. Yes 

Dr. Sorenson. Mr Sedell’s assignment has been that of working 
closely with us in TCA as an educational specialist in the development 
of the education programs. He has been with us on most occasions 
in the conferences and that sort of thing. He knows a great deal 
about TCA. 

Mr. Brownson. You by passed the whole of vour staff and put the 
Office of Education man who has been working with you, in charge 
of your TCA staff, when vou left the country? 

Dr. Sorenson. This was my best judgment on the matter, sir. 
It was with the approval of the proper TCA authorities. 

Mr. Brownson. Who else acted at times when vou were out of the 
country? 

Dr. Sorenson. At times Dr. Ernest Jeppsen 

Mr. Brownson. Yes 

Dr. Sorenson. And at times Dr. Wilfred Mauck 

Mr. Brownson. At any time did Joseph Wheeler take over while 
you were out of the country? 

Dr. Sorenson. No, sir; Mr. Wheeler has always been in the office 
as an assistant. Either Dr. Bedell, Dr. Jeppsen, or Dr. Mauck has 
been in charge. 

Mr. Brownson. Now. we have gotten into this discussion. of 
travel. I want it clearly understood, Dr. Sorenson, that this com- 
mittee is not questioning travel per se. 

Dr. SoRENSON. I see. 
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Mr. Brownson. We recognize you have operations all over the 
world that have to be supervised. We are not condemning travel 
as such. We are interested in looking into this travel, first, to find 
out whether it was scheduled for the maximum effectiveness in order 
to avoid duplication and secure the greatest possible effect from the 
expenditures; and, second, we are interested in looking into the 
travel situation with a viewpoint toward what was accomplished by 
the travel. 

Dr. Sorenson. That is right. 

Mr. Brownson. In other words, we are putting it on a qualitative 
basis 

Dr. Sorenson. That is right. 

Mr. Brownson. Rather than a quantitative analysis. 

[ notice that in checking your travel authorization vou had a total 
of 28 travel authorizations up to the present time, 4 for foreign travel, 
and spent 154 days in travel status. Is that essentially correct, sir? 

Dr. Sorenson. I believe that is right, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. The total cost of this travel up to the present time 
is $6,761.96, including appropriated dollars and dollar equivalent 
local currencies. 

There was one thing in which the committee was a little bit inter- 
ested. That was the frequency with which your travel took you to 
Lincoln, Nebr. I can follow your admiration for Lincoln. It is a 
most delightful city. 

Is that vour home? 

Dr. Sorenson. My established home was here in Washington. 
My family is in Lincoln. 

Mr. Brownson. Your family is in Lincoln? 

Dr. Sorenson. That is right. 

Mr. Brownson. You have a house or apartment or something in 
Lincoln? 

Dr. Sorenson. I have an apartment here and a house and residence 
in Lincoln. 

Mr. Brownson. You have an apartment here and you have a house 
and a residence in Lincoln. When you go home to Lincoln do you 
stay at that house? 

Dr. Sorenson. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Brownson. The first of these trips I have a record of is on an 
authorization dated June 3, 1952. On that trip I believe you left 
Washington at 7:15 a. m.; arrived at New York City at 8:48 p. m.; 
left New York City on June 6 at 11 a. m.; arrived at Lincoln, Nebr., 
at 5 p. m.; and on June 7, Saturday, in Lincoln; June 8, Sunday, in 
Lincoln; and on June 9, Monday, in Lincoln; and on each one of 
those days in Lincoln you drew per diem. Is that correct? 

Dr. Sorenson. I expect itis. If there is any error there, of course, 
there is no intent, because it was my understanding that as long as I 
was obligated to maintain a separate home in Washington, which I 
did—I had to keep my apartment here and keep my expense here 
when I was outside of the city, regardless of where I lived and all, it 
was my understanding that per diem was granted. If that is incor- 
rect of course I am in error there, and so are our administrative or 
financial people. 

Mr. Brownson. That is right. 

Dr. Sorenson. There is no intent here to defraud. 
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Mr. Brownson. That is where the error is. In checking with 
GAO they say that per diem at a resident city is a problem for your 
agency finance people to check. 

Dr. Sorenson. | explained this to them and they said: 

Do you maintain a separate residence here? 

And Ido. Therefore they said: 

If this is what you claim to be your home then when you are outside the cits 
on business you are entitled to your per diem. 
That is it. 

Mr. Brownson. I do not want to imply there is anything improper 
I am just interested in establishing it 

Dr. Sorenson. There is no question about honesty here, is there? 

Mr. Brownson. No. I am just trying to establish a record 

Dr. Sorenson. Thank you. 

Mr. Brownson. No question about integrity or anything of that 
kind at all. 

Dr. Sorenson. Thank you. 

Mr. Brownson. On this Lincoln trip, do you remember what was 
the purpose of that particular trip, Dr. Sorenson? 

Dr. Sorenson. I made several trips which included Lincoln, always 
at the request of an official in the agency. I can review the several 
purposes for making these trips although I do not know whether I can 
identify each specific trip or not. I do not happen to have my 
records here. 

Can you give me the travel? 

Mr. Brownson. I think this was when you attended the meeting 
at the U. N. Mission on July 5, at the United Nations Institute for 
Technicians in New York. 

Dr. SorENSON. Yes. 

Mr. Brownson. Then you left there and went to Lincoln to attend 
the regional meeting of State superintendents of public education 

Dr. Sorenson. That is right. There was a regional meeting of 
State superintendents of public instruction. At the request of the 
United States Office of Education I was there to work with those 
people to help them understand the recruitment needs of TCA and to 
work more specifically with them on actual recruitment problems. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Did you go to any other States for that purpose? 

Dr. Sorenson. This was the one regional meeting that I attended. 
We had a meeting here in Washington of all the State superintendents 
where recruitment and other questions were considered. 

Mr. Lanrarr. You did not attend regional meetings in any othe: 
part of the country? 

Dr. Sorenson. Not of State superintendents. What was _ the 
second one, sir? 

Mr. Brownson. The second one was travel on May 8. This is 
out of order. 

The second one in chronological order, since they are listed here in 
voucher order 

Dr. Sorenson. I see. 

Mr. Brownson. Was the one dated September 8, 1952, listed on 
page 4. This is the one where you left San Francisco on Friday, 
September 26; arrived at Omaha at 6 p. m.; stayed over in Omaha 
over Saturday and Sunday; and left Sunday afternoon at 2:45 p. m.; 
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arrived at Chicago at 4:30 p. m.; left Chicago at 5:15 p. m.; and 
arrived in Washington at 8:45 that night. I think the purpose of 
this trip, so far as I can figure it out, is for the purpose of interviewing 
potential education technicians and to discuss training possibilities 
with the Universitv of Omaha 

Dr. Sorenson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. You were in San Francisco on some other business 
already; is that it? 

Dr. Sorenson. I was asked to be in San Francisco by the Adminis- 
trator to participate in that conference on the possibility of private 
investment abroad. In addition to that there was a meeting of the 
Eric Johnston Advisory Committee. Three members of that com- 
mittee made up an Education Advisory Committee. I was there to 
meet with them 

Mr. Brownson. You stopped over in Omaha on your way? 

Dr. Sorenson. | worked at the University of Omaha; that is 
right, sir 

Mr. Browxson. You spent Saturday and Sunday? 

Jr. SORENSON. That is right 

Mr. Brownson. Trying to dig up these technicians 

The third voucher is dated November 25, 1952, page 5. The 
voucher for this trip shows an airline round-trip ticket from Wash- 
ington to Omaha and Dallas and return. The authority included 
Kansas City 

The voucher shows you left Washington at 4:40 p. m., Tuesday, 
November 24, 1952. I think that is the trip where you stated the 
plane was grounded at Kansas City at 9:30 p.m. and vou proceeded 
by rail to Omaha 

Dr. Sorenson. That is right 

Mr. Brownson. At the expense of Braniff Airlines, as a result of 
the plane not fulfilling its mission 

On that particular trip you got to Omaha at 9:30 a. m. on Wednes- 
day; left Lincoln at 7:30 a. m. on Thurdsay; arrived in Dallas Thurs- 
day afternoon at 2 o’clock; left Dallas at 3 p.m. on Friday: arrived in 
Omaha again as 12 o’clock midnight on Friday; and left Lincoln at 
8 p. m. Saturday; and arrived at Washington at 3 o’clock Sunday 
morning. 

Dr. Sorenson. The purpose of the trip to Lincoln on that occasion 
was to recruit or possibly recruit technicians for Burma. The need 
was critical at the time, and I was pressured into this trip by the people 
on the Burma desk 

Mr. Brownson. Did you make a trip into other areas for recruiting 
purposes? 

Dr. Sorenson. Quite often, if | was going to make a trip into a 
section of the country for others and if this could be done with very 
little additional expense we took care of it. 

Our major mission, however, on this occasion, was in Dallas, Tex., 
where Stanley Andrews and I were scheduled to work with the 
National Council for the social studies. 

Mr. Brownson. Did you get any recruits for Burma in Nebraska? 

Dr. Sorenson. We did not. 

Mr. Brownson. You did not? 

Dr. Sorenson. We did not. 
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Mr. Brownson. Did you get any recruits on your previous trip? 

Dr. SoreNsON. In Nebraska? 

Mr. Brownson. Yes. 

Dr. Sorenson. | had not been in Nebraska before on reeruitment 
purposes, | do not believe. We were in Omaha, were we not? 

Mr. Brownson. You were there to discuss training possibilities 
I see you were discussing the possibilities of training some of the 
students with the University of Omaha 

Dr. Sorenson. That is right. 

Mr. Brownson. Then January 21, 1953, vou left Washington at 


noon on Thursday; arrived at Lincoln at 6:10 p.m. You were in 


Lincoln, Nebr., on Friday, Saturday, and Sundav; and arrived at 
0:40 o'clock Sunday night. You stayed in Chicago ove 
‘hicago at 12:10 a. m.; and arrived at the District of 
Columbia at 2:30 on Tuesday morning 


Dr. Sorenson. That is right Il went to Lincoln at the request ol 
the Department of Public Information. The request had come directly 


Chicago at 


| { 
night; left 


‘rom officials in Nebraska for my services lt did not come to me 
direct. It came from the Department of Public Information. It was 
only upon their request that I went out ther 

[t is our policy then, to do as many things for TCA as we can on 
each of these trips. We have been very anxious to work with the 
Institute of International Education on certain types of programs 
They have an office in Chicago where we have been continuously 
working with them 

We have been working also with the University of Chicago on a 
certain type of program 

Mr. Brownson. The request on which this authoritv was based 
set forth official business in Cleveland as the reason. The vouchet 
shows no travel at all to Cleveland. 

Dr. Sorenson. | have forgotten the exact emergency that came 
up, but it was an emergency that caused my early return. There was 
a meeting of some national group in Cleveland, and I was unable to 
stop there on the way back. Thev called me home for some reason 
or other, and I have forgotten at the moment exactly what that 
reason was 

Mr. Brownson. Now, we have one of May 8, 1953. This trip was 
for the stated purpose of exploring the p ssibilities of TCA contracts 
for rural development in Egypt. On May 9 you left Washington; 
arrived in Lincoln on Saturday, May 9; siayed over Sunday and 
Monday in Lincoln; left Lincoln Tuesday at 5:39 p. m.; and arrived 
back in Washington at 1:30 a. m. Wednesday morning 

Dr. Sorenson. That is right, sir. I went out there specifically at 
the request of Mr. Fryer, who had just returned from Keypt and has 
the responsibility for helping Egypt in the development of two special 
areas. It so happened I was in Egypt at the time Mr. Fryer was 
there, and knew something of these projects 

He was anxious to know whether or not the University of Nebraska 
and the State of Nebraska would be willing to assume some responsi 
bility in assisting with improvement there. He had to have thu 
answer immediately, and he asked me to go. I was called in at 
t o'clock, and at 5 o'clock or soon after that | was ticketed to go 

Mr. Brownson. That was on Friday night, and you left on 
Saturday? 

Dr. Sorenson. I left on Saturday at noon. 

43176—54——21 
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Mr. Brownson. You spent Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday out there. Were you successful in this mission? Did 
the University of Nebraska take over any responsibilities in Egypt? 

Dr. Sorenson. The University of Nebraska is very much interested 
in doing everything it can to help. There is a delay at the moment 
because we want the official request to come from the Egyptian 
Government. 

Mr. Brownson. I want to have you identify some people. Who is 
Ken Keller? 

Dr. Sorenson. Ken Keller is in charge of the Department of 
Public Information at the University of Nebraska. 

Mr. Brownson. Who is Mierhenry? 

Dr. Sorenson. Dr. Myer Henry was in charge of the summer 


session at the University of Nebraska. 


Mr. Brownson. W ho i is Miss Link? 

Dr. Sorenson. Miss Link is an elementary education instructor 
there in charge of what we call the Air Age United Nations Education 
Division. She was in charge of the large conference which I addressed. 

Mr. Brownson. Who is Collins? 

Dr. Sorenson. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Brownson. Who is Collins? 

Dr. Sorenson. Collins? That name doesn’t strike me. 

Mr. Brownson. He is in Omaha. 

Dr. Sorenson. For some reason or another that name doesn’t 
strike me. 

Mr. Brownson. You called him January 12, 1953. 

Dr. Sorenson. Well, it doesn’t happen to be Hoff, does it; Charlie 
Hoff? 

Mr. Brownson. It is ‘‘C-o-l-l-i-n-s” here. If your telephone bills 
come in like mine do, any resemblance between the individuals and 
the name they put on the bills would be strange. 

Dr. Sorenson. For the life of me I cannot place him at the moment. 

Mr. BRownson. Now, 1 wonder if you could outline first, Dr. 
Sorenson, the travel which you made abroad? In outlining that I am 
particularly interested in developing three things. First, what you 
are able to accomplish on the trip. 

Dr. Sorenson. That is right. 

Mr. Brownson. Second, specifically whether at the meetings at 
which you attended there were prepared agenda or not. In other 
words, whether they were planned meetings or casual conferences. 
And, third, whether your trip was a duplication of travel made imme- 
diately previously or immediately following by people from your own 
shop. 

Dr. Sorenson. All right. 

Mr. Brownson. Those, I think, are the economy elements and 
efficiency elements we are interested in deve loping. 

Dr. Sorenson. My first trip abroad was through Central America; 
my first stop was Cuba; my second stop was El Ss alvador; and my third 
stop was Honduras, and the fourth, in Panama. 

The purpose of the trip was twofold: First, to follow through to see 
whether it was practical for us to approve a cartography school the 
Army had proposed for Panama to serve the Central American 
countries, and particularly the ones that I have just mentioned. The 
Army had actually offered transportation to Panama, but it seemed 
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best on the part of the agency to have freedom of decision, and they 
wanted me to make the trip to some of these countries to see if this 
type of training was actually needed. 

The second reason for the trip was to interview Dr. Ernest Jeppsen, 
who was then in Panama. We were looking for a person to be Chief 
of the Educational and Technical Training for NEADS, and also we 
wanted to be sure that he was a person who had done a good job in 
technical training in Panama, before we brought him up here. We 
wanted to know whether or not he might be interested in such an 
appointment if it could be offered to him. 

That covers, perhaps, the purpose of my trip, and I might say that 
was a planned agenda, and it was very carefully planned, both on my 
part and on the part of the individual country directors. I could 
go into that in great detail and tell you exactly what happened in each 
of the visits, but I suppose that would take too much time. 

Mr. Brownson. Did you write a report on the trip? 

Dr. Sorenson. I have reports on all the trips, in rough notes, and 
before I leave the agency effort will be made to finish them, and you 
will be submitted copies of them. 

Mr. Brownson. | understand that there is only a report on one 
of the trips, and you have been working on the rest of the reports, 
since you have come back, and you hope to complete them before you 
leave. 

Dr. Sorenson. ] expect to leave a complete record, ves. 

Mr. Brownson. But you do not have it completed as vet 

Dr. Sorenson. Actually, it is in longhand, and I do not know that 
you could read my longhand. It will be a typewritten report, as 
submitted to you. 

Mr. Brownson. Did you file one when you came back from Rome? 

Dr. Sorenson. Yes. Thatisanotherstory. I might say in addition, 
that as far as your third question is concerned, that I do not believe 
anyone else could have taken this trip and could have made the 
necessary decisions. 

Now, I might say that in addition I wanted to get out into the 
field, and see what the field people were up against, to see how these 
people lived and worked, and to find what type of educational and 
technical training programs we would have to develop if the point 4 
programs were to be successfully carried on 

And I might tell you at this point, when I first came to TCA I 
felt I had a pretty good idea as to what was going on, and what was 
needed, and I put some ideas down on paper, and I passed them 
around. I soon found out I did not know as much about the educa- 
tional needs abroad as I should. The only thing to do was to get out 
into the countries as much as possible and develop education programs 
which we could use. 

The second trip I made was to Puerto Rico and Jamaica; in Jamaica 
they were holding a very important meeting on fundamental education 
and it was one of the closest contacts that we could find to see the 
program working. 

Mr. Brownson. Fundamental education: Is that education or 
training? 

Dr. Sorenson. I beg vour pardon. 

Mr. Brownson. Is fundamental education education or is it 
technical training? 
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Dr. Sorenson. Well, I think it has the elements of both in it. 

Mr. Brownson. In other words, it is kind of hard to differentiate 
between the two? 

Dr. Sorenson. It is certainly hard to draw a line and say this is 
education and that is training 

Mr. Brownson. Could you draw a distinction as to what is educa- 
tion and training 

Dr. Sorenson. I do not know whether I can answer vou exactly 
or not in a few words , 

Mr. Brownson. | have been trying to define in my own mind, and 
trying to find out how you could differentiate between the two 

Dr. Sorenson. It is difficult 

Mr. Brownson. Education and technical training, apparently, as 
handled by the agency, as we consider the program of people who are 
handling the education and technical training of the people who are 
brought here, students, who are brought here from other countries 
We learned something through Dr. Mauck about it the other day 

Dr. Sorenson. It helps me to think of these two areas in this 
manner: As I think of education, per se, I think of the vertical channel 
of education, as we have it in this country, which includes our school 
system. 

When I talk about education abroad I think somewhat along the 
same line. When I think of technical training, on the other hand, I 
think of the horizontal work that we do in several fields, and we have 
program specialists, who work in these fields; we think of this work as 
being technical training 

That is the way I have distinguished between the two. And, Dr 
Bennett, of course, had evena third subhead. Maybe it does not make 
so much difference about terms, if we get the job done. 

Mr. Brownson. You have been doing a lot of thinking about edu- 
cation and training. 

Dr. Sorenson. Yes. 

Mr. BROWNSON. We asked several questions of the people, some of 
them, dav before yesterday, about what attempts had been made at 
an overall policy for the agency. 

Dr. Sorenson. Yes. 

Mr. BrowNson Vill you tell us a little more about what the 
three agencies do, how they operate, and so on? We have been told 
that it was a growing thing, and you have said they have found out 
this, and they have found out that. I asked the question as to what 
has been done to develop an overall philosophy, and what has been 
the policy, of course, it varies according to what each individual might 
think. 

But, as the head of this unit, we find something you wrote, which 
is contained in paragraph 2, which states: 


As such, he will assume full responsibility for development of policy, proced ure 
program, me thods, of evaluation in areas of education and technical training, to 
the end that such education and training are of major effectiveness in carrying 
out point 4 plans for productivity in the underdeveloped areas. 


This leads to a formalizing of the overall policy. You, as policy 
leader, are charged with the policy responsibility; and yet you have 


been there now for well over a year and you say there is still no overall. 


policy. 


| 
i 
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What have you been doing to develop a policy; why has a policy 
not been established; what is going ov to see that this is accomplishe “d? 

Dr. Sorenson. I would say there is an overall policy 

[t isa policy, too, which has been developing; it is not just one man’s 
idea 

I not only assume responsibility for it, but 1 would be very happy 
to take credit for it, to take full credit, but I cannot, because it has 
involved the activity of more than one person 

Mr. Brownson. Where is the overall policy’ 

Dr. Sorenson. What you are looking for, of course, is a piece of 
paper, or pieces of paper. We have scattered pieces of paper, and 

e have more than that 

We have a philosophy now, particularly on point + education and 
technical training which I think will bring a great deal of credit to the 
United States 

Mr. Brownson. Is there any reason why the policy could not be 
written down? 

Dr. Sorenson. We expect to reduce it to writing, to have it on 
paper. We have been involved in the development of this program 
over a period of some time, and we have now reached the place where 
we feel we have something definitive and usable and creditable. 

Mr. Brownson. How do the people in the field operate; with the 
same general overall program, with the same general overall objective, 
with the guidance you speak about as philosophical content? 

Dr SORENSON The first year’s program has operated somewhat 
like this, and I might say, you do not have a set pattern for all coun 
tries. It takes a long time to select a good person to brief him prop- 
erly and to get him out into the field. We send them out with as 
much briefing as possible, through the Foreign Service Institute, 
assisted by the Office of Education, and the TCA Washington Educa- 
tion and Training Staff. 

Their first responsibility is to fit into the point 4 program; they 
must remember they are a member of a team; they are not going there 
to work as a single unit; they are to work under the TCA country 
director; they are going to find there are a lot of things to be learned, 
and they must realize that they are to be a member of a team. 

The second responsibility is to get acquainted with the Minister of 
Education in the country and to study the program of education ther 
I do not need to tell you that the educators from our American schools 
and institutions are not likely to know the education program in other 
countries. We expect them to have to take a few weeks, and perhaps 
even longer to get acquainted with the program of education in the 
countries they are to assist. 

The third responsibility is to work out as quickly as they can with 
the foreign staff an agreement whereby the United States, through 
point 4, can help improve education in the local country, in such a 
way that the overall objectives of point 4 could be achieved. 

This has been a very effective approach. In the first place, we want 
to be sure that we are sending cutstanding leaders to the field, to such 
places as Egypt, men who have an outstanding reputation in the 
educational field. 

As we plan for each country its education and technical training 
needs are included. This planning is done in cooperation with the 
Office of Education. 
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In order to be sure that the program would stand the test, we asked 
for the conference at Rome, which the Administrator  edeaered 
Then he 1 possible the bringing togethe of some 18 He ld people, 
with TCA 


representatives of the Office of Education, to develop pro- 
crams of education and training for point 4. 
Mr. Brownson cote did you transmit these 3 or 4 policies to all 


of the people in Washington to work on? 
Dr. Sorenson. Most of this was done orally by meeting with the 


LOp people That came through oe ap Peon We told our 
associates what we were up against, and we told them frankly we did 
not know exactl what the point 4 education eae should be 


that the final word had not been said We felt that if we could go into 
the field and work in this cooperative manner with our field staff the 
final step in clarifying a philosophy and program could be achieved. 
Mr. Brownson. You say this policy was never reduced to writing? 
Dr. Sorenson. This policy is being reduced to writing. It is here, 
and it is there. I hope our staff has submitted to you the results of 
the Rome meeting 
Mr. Brownson. No. 





Dr. Sorenson. The results—when we got back were completed 
tentatively we have had no chance to do the complete editing 


job as vet, but the re port we do have is the closest we have come to 
the progran 

Mr. Brownson. After the Rome meeting—did you learn anything 
more in Rome that vou . 

Dr. Sorenson. Yes; I learned reat deal. 

Mr. Brownson. I can understand that, but did it change anv of 
the fundamental concepts of this whole program? 

Dr. Sorenson. It is only changing them somewhat; it is only a 
matter of changing the en phasis It gave us a chance to see how the 
field people reacted; it cave us a testing period, an evaluation device, 
which heretofore had not been ava tilable 

Mr. Brownson. In other words, as a result of the Rome meeting 
you can turn out a policy? 

Dr. Sorenson. That will be done as fast as humanly possible. 

Mr. Brownson. For the whole world? 

Dr. Sorenson. It is to be a worldwide policy. 

Mr. Brownson. How does the Inter-American Affairs feel; have 
you asked them how the Vv felt about it? 

Dr. Sorenson. They were there and participated. 

Mr. Brownsown. Did they 79 to Rome? 

Dr. Sorenson. Yes. 

Mr. Brownson. They were included? 

Dr. Sorenson. Both areas were represented at the Rome meeting, 
and were actively participating. 

Mr. Brownson. Was there someone from Pakistan? 

Dr. Sorenson. We had Dr. Wilson at Rome, from Karachi 
I wish I could give you his first name; I am sorry I cannot. 

Mr. Brownson. He is now at Karachi? 

Dr. Sorenson. He is now at Karachi. 

Mr. Brownson. Who represented the Inter-American Affairs? 

Dr. Sorenson. Dr. Mauck. 

Mr. Brownson. Did you not work quite a while when you first 
came to drafting this policy? 


i } Chae ae 
ad not know betore 
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Dr. Sornenson. In the early days I set up what I thought might be 
a workable policy, and I passed it around, and soon discovered that 
it was not the last word. It soon became evident to me that the 
only way to arrive at a program that would be appropriate, would be 
to take time to work it out with a large number of individual people, 
especially people in the field, and then come up with something that 
would have general support. I felt that a job like this was not 
simply writing a directive and saying this is it 

Mr. Brownson. I understand that very shortly you are going 
back home, going back to Nebraska, but this is a part of the thing 
you want to do before you leave. 

Dr. Sorenson. I might say, that even when I return to Nebraska, 
I shall always be working on point 4. As much time as I have | 
will give to this. I shall lend as much assistance as I can to Dr. 
Mauck, who will be, after I leave, working on this document. 

\s a matter of fact, we have been working on it all along. 

Mr. Brownson. You think that he will consult with you as a 
voluntary assistant more frequently than you consulted with your 
deputy? Dr. Mauck testified that he is going to use Dr. Fisher. 

Dr. Sorenson. | hope he can, 

Mr. Brownson. Did you have charge, or supervision of, or did 
vou have any direct connection with the file sections in your office? 

Dr. Sorenson. The file section? 

Mr. Brownson. Yes. 

Dr. Sorenson. I have had to depend on someone else largely for 
that 

Mr. Brownson. That is one of the s 

Dr. Sorenson. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Brownson. That is one of the six in your office? 

Dr. SORENSON. | have always, asked Mr. \W\ heeler to assume gen- 
eral responsibility for the plan. We have two secretaries in the office 
who assist. There is a certain policy about files in the agency as a 
whole. Some of the items are with us, and some are elsewhere. 

Mr. Brownson. We got interested in this file feature when we 
were going over the matter of the foreign nationals who were receiving 
training in this country, in the United States, particularly in connec- 
tion with this one case 

Dr. Sorpnson. Yes. 

Mr. Brownson. In checking the files down there, both in your 
office and in the regional service, the files were found to be in such 
condition that we could not find information concerning training and 
work in this country, and the evaluation of the work of many people 
who are being trained. Some of them we could not ever locate. Of 
course, we are interested in the question of your going to Rome, and 
the development of a policy governing this program, and yet we find 
right here in your own department that the files in your office and in 
the regional office are in such condition that you could not even 
make a good evaluation on the foreign students who are brought 
over to the United States. 

Now, when we talk about procedure, I think one of the most 
important things we have to look to, no matter how meritorious the 
program may be, or how meritorious it is going to be, unless there 
are some administrative procedural changes, we are bound to lose 
the benefits. If a person can leave the United States without our 


x { 
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knowing it, or without having some evaluation of his work—certainly 
that is not the concept we would like to have of the program 

Do vou have someone in charge of files? 

Dr. Sorenson. It takes a person who is specialized; and each staff 
member had the responsibility for this individual work 

Mr. Brownson. But we found that vou did not have the informa- 
tion; as a matter of fact, the information was not available at any one 
place on any one list 

Dr. Sorenson. The policy, whether right or wrong on training 
has been this: That the matter of keeping the files on each individual 
that comes to us, both in security and otherwise, and those matters 
that have to do with training, would be in the various offices of the 
services that are doing the training. 

In other words, if the Department of Agriculture had the responsi- 
bility for this individual, they should have a complete file on him, and 
you should look to them to find out about training, including evalua- 
tion 

Mr. Brownson. How much supervision did you get through Dr 

ndrews? 

Dr. Sorenson. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Brownson. How much supervision did Dr. Andrews exert? 
He knew about the whole program; how much supervision did you 
ever get from him? 

Dr. Sorenson. A great deal of assistance came from Mr. Andrews. 
As a matter of fact, | spent many hours with Mr. Andrews, 1 have 
been at his door about as often as anyone in TCA 

Mr. Brownson. Did you ever discuss these matters with the 
people in the Institute of Inter-American Affairs? 

Dr. Sorenson. Yes; we had almost daily meetings with the people 
in each of the three operational units 

Mr. Brownson. Now, here is a statement I want to ask vou about 


A spot check of lividual training reeords in the three TCA geographic regions 
disclosed that only 16 pereent of the Mexican and Peruvian trainees itineraries 
were on file with the Institute of International Affairs; only 12 percent received 
om@ntation; training reports were on file for only 21 percent; only 3 percent were 
interviewed before leaving the United States, and evaluations were made on 14 
percent of the trai: In the Near East training itineraries were on file for 30 
percent i the trainee ; 35 percent were onrent 1: final reports were filed for only 
& percent, and none were interviewed before thev left the United States In the 
Asia: Dy velopme nt Service there were agene,y reports on 55 percent of the 
traines Exit interviews were made in most cases, but no record of such inter 


views was mad 

It is this type of administration that is very disturbing tous. ‘There 
is an absence of sound administrative procedure in every area in which 
we have looked in this particular agency. Miss Richardson, who seems 
to be one of the capable and energetic individuals in the agency, indi- 
cated that she has tried to develop some sort of a policy within the 
agency, to improve the setup in education and technical training 


agency, and that when she has undertaken to get cooperation, she has 
met with either a lack of interest or opposition on the part of the people 
there, even at the high level of the Administrator 

We have been trying to bring the top people here, at the expense 
of the taxpayers, to get a ood job. We are bringing in the key 
people. We are not bringing in just any Tom, Dick, or Harry; we 
want to hear the people who are in position to give us the facts. 
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We are bringing them here because we are concerned with what we 
are trying to do under this program, one purpose of which is to try 


to establish friendly relationships with the individuals for the United 
States, and second, to provide training to the individuals to meet the 
needs in their own particular area We bring them over here to give 


them the training, spend the money of the taxpayers, and we feel 
we ought to know what happens to them when they are here. We 
feel we ought to know something about them before they Zo back to 
their own country, and it is disturbing to ug to find out that they can 
come here and receive this training and leave without having a com 
plete record, or without knowing what has happened to them. 

That is what disturbs us here We are in the position of having to 
appropriate money to carry out this program. 

Dr. Sorenson. May I say to vou, Mr. Chairman, that originally 
when I came here, one of the first things I undertook to do was to set 
ip a small unit whose dutv was to carry out the things vou are now 
talking about, and certainly, if we are going to have those facts, we 
have to follow these people through. But we had a reduction in 
appropriation bv the Congress, and this plan fell through 

May I sav this to vou, that we certainly have not been able to do 
everything in the TCA that we would have liked to do in the field 
of education and technical training, but I want to assure you that the 
service you see now is not only deve ‘lopin; o, but it isa greatly improved 
one. Mr. Andrews was not brought in until a month or two after 
Dr. Bennett’s death and then it was necessary for Dr. Andrews to 
assemble his staff 

During that time I have seen this staff of people working night 
and day, Saturday and Sundays, trving to get the place in shape. 
It is something that has its weaknesses, but it is being made a very, 
very creditable United States s aldeatien. and believe me, when I go 
home, and go about the country, and in the future, | she ull ilways be 
proud of the fact that 1 was associated with TCA, 

Mr. Brownson. In the opening statement I stated that we recog- 
nize all of these hardships, and we recognize, as a matter of fact, that 
it is the desire of the TCA to overcome, and is overcoming many of 
the difficulties. That is why we are anxious to see that simple 
administrative procedures be set up in the administration. 

Dr. Sorenson. Yes 

Mr. Brownson. The purpose of this inquiry is to simply hop 
that some information can be developed, that we might make some 
recommendations, with the thought that it will be of help and valu 
not only to the TCA, but to the new agency, the MSA 

Dr. SORENSON. Yes 

Mr BROWNSON That is the reason for this particular kind of 
inquiry; it is an attempt to be constructive, rather 

Dr. SORE NSON. Yes. 

Mr. Brownson. We are attempting to get information, to have 
the facts, in order to be constructive; but in order to be effective, we 
must have the facts 

Dr. SorENSON. Yes. 

Mr. Brownson. Thank you very much. Mr. Dodd has a question. 

Mr. Dopp. I have 1 or 2 questions I would like to ask, Dr. Sorenson 

Dr. Sorenson. Yes 

Mr. Dopp. I did not hear Mr. Fisher’s testimony; I was absent at 
the time he testified, so I may cover by my inquiry some matters 


ths in destructin ( 
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that have already been developed, Mr. Chairman, by the previous 
witness’ testimony; and if I do, I hope you will stop me. 

Did Mr. Fisher ever offer to resign? 

Dr. Sorenson. Did he ever offer to resign? 

Mr. Dopp. Yes 

Dr. Sorenson. | do not know that he ever did. 

Mr. Dopp. Did he to you 

Dr. Sorenson. As I understand it—I was furnished information 
that the personnel matters of this kind, and I do not know what was 
done 

Mr. Dopp (interposing). I did not mean to get into that. But did 
he ever offer to resign to you? 

Dr. Sorenson. He never did; no 

Mr. Dopp. The testimony has been, as I understand it, that he was 
there about 18 months. But he never offered to resign to you? 

Dr. Sorenson. No 

Mr. Dopp. Was there any personal conflict between Mr. Fisher 
and you? Any personality difference? 

Dr. Sorenson. I have always liked Dr. Fisher. I do not know how 
he feels about me. 

Mr. Dopp. I beg your pardon? 

Dr. Sorenson. I do not know how he feels about me. 

Mr. Dopp. I am simply trying to find out what happened. I can 
understand that men sometimes cannot get along together. Was 
that the explanation here, whether you liked him or not? 

Dr. Sorenson. Mr. Congressman, it may be that I have erred in 
judgment, but my judgment is that Dr. Fisher is not qualified to 
handle the work as we had it set up. And, I was responsible for the 
decision. And, perhaps, the easiest thing would have been 

Mr. Brownson. You made the decision, did you not, Dr. Soren- 
son—and I do not mean to imply by this, just to be critical, but you 
made the decision at the time of the reduction in force? 

Dr. Sorenson. Yes. 

Mr. Brownson. And just before his service abroad was terminated? 

Dr. Sorenson. Yes. 

Mr. Brownson. How long had you observed Dr. Fisher before you 
made that decision? 

Dr. Sorenson. I had observed him, of course, until the time he went 
to Egypt. I got Mr. Andrews to contact him. And he carried on his 
contact with Mr. Andrews. 

But I studied his background very carefully, with such reports as 
are available to us, and in addition, I had a chance to make personal 
inquiry into his work in the International Exchange Service, and also 
with people who knew him in his former service. 

Mr. Dopp. Do I understand correctly that Dr. Fisher came to the 
TCA after Dr. Bennett had died? 

Dr. Sorenson. After he passed away; ves. 

Mr. Dopp. And is it a fact that you told the TCA people that Dr. 
Bennett had asked him to go to the TCA? 

Dr. Sorenson. Personnel told me that they were carrying out Dr, 
Bennett’s wishes, that is, Mr. Givens said so. 

Mr. Dopp. Did you ever taik to Dr. Bennett? 

Dr. Sorenson. Yes. 
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Mr. Dopp. Did you ever talk to Dr. Bennett about that—was 
there anything in writing from Dr. Bennett to Fisher? 

Dr. Sorenson. I do not know; I never saw it. 

Mr. Dopp. Did Dr. Fisher? 

Dr. Sorenson. | am not sure 

Mr. Dopp. It seems to me to be a rather important question. So 
far the only person who says that Bennett wanted Fisher to stay was 
Mr. Fisher Is that correct? 

Dr. Sorenson. Well, Mr. Givens told me that he was carrying out 
the wishes of Dr. Bennett, so he might have known something about 
it; | do not know. 

Mr. Dopp. Do you know whether he 

Dr. SorENSON [interposing]. 1 do not know enough about the details 

Mr. Kennetiy. Dr. Sorenson, we can end the hearings very 
shortly, if we can just get some short answers to these questions 

Dr. Sorenson. Yes 

Mr. Kennery. Specifically, what advantage did you take of the 
experience of the ILAA in the educational field, in the training field? 

Dr. Sorenson. We discussed this training particularly with the 
agencies. The first trip I made to Central America was to see how 
the program was working 

Second, we brought in Mr. Jeppsen for education and training work 
from Panama, and of course, in addition to that, we have daily 
conferences with Dr. Mauck. 

Mr. Kennetiy. Mr. Jeppsen is carrying on in the NEAD? 

Dr. Sorenson. Yes. But he was at Panama; he was chief of the 
educational staff in Panama 

Mr. Kennevuy. He did not become a member of your staff? 

Dr. Sorenson. He is NEAD’s regional chief in educational and 
technical training. 

Mr. Kennextiy. And you have regular conferences with Jeppsen? 

Dr. SorpNSON. Several each day. 

Mr. Kenneiiy. Who prepared the agenda and the preliminary 
data for the June 1953 conference? 

Dr. Sorenson. Three of us did—Mr. Jeppsen, Mr. Mauck, and 
my self, 

Mr. Kennewtry. In the blue book that was printed, guides for study 
of community education 

Dr. Sorenson. I developed that material. 

Mr. Kennetiy. And was that used as the basis of discussion in 
Rome? 

Dr. Sorenson. It was one of the basic items, and I would say that 
we made extensive use of it. 

Mr. Kenneviy. And at the Rome conference you gave considera- 
tion to the overall policy. 

Dr. Sorenson. Yes, we did. 

Mr. Kenneuiy. And you stated here that you intended to work 
with Dr. Mauck. 

Dr. Sorenson. And also with Jeppsen. 

Mr. Kenneiiy. Are you going to work here in Washington and 
also by letter? 

Dr. Sorenson. We had planned to do both. 

Mr. Kenneiity. You will be in Washington during the summer 
months? 
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Dr. Sorenson. No; I am hoping to return to Lincoln at the end of 
this week 

Mr. Kenneiiy. When will you be working with Dr. Mauck and 
Jeppsen in Washington? 

Dr. Sorenson. I will be working with him today and tomorrow, 
unless there is a hearing, and Saturday, and in addition to that I will 
be available to them at any time 

Mr. KenneLty. Do you have any idea when an overall policy 
rulde will be put out in final form? , 


The pol icy guide re ferred to is included as exhibit 53 
Dr. Sorenson. I would say within 3 or 4 weeks. 


Nh | 


K ENNELL ! believe you have already requested Mr. Jeppsen 


final ( 9] lation torm this Rome conterencs when tt S 


i 


subject of education: Did I understa 
Mmnine you thought Vol ‘ould work 


you! observ: ( 


you Made any effort 
shooting for 
}ORENSON the preliminaty 


~ 


Office of Education staffing pattern was determined. This 


hment of sever appro: iwhes through educat} 
prope! needs in the field 
at the Office of Education will back 
the work 
Sorenson. Not only the Office of Education, but the several 
‘the Government in Washington will do a certain amount 
kstopping. The Department of Agriculture has a service unit; 
Department of al a service unit; and other agencies of the 
Government provide tee hn cal backstopping 
Mr. Kennevtiy. In other words, after the policy is written, you 
will leave it up to the different agencies to do the backstopping? 
Dr. Sorenson. That is right 


TRAINING 
Mir. KeNNELLY. Now, on the matter of training: We have had 
considerable { timony here as ( ‘ongressman Brownson has indicate d 
sometime aco, to the effect that Miss Richardson had To trying to 
vet through the ageney, and between the partic ipati 


agenc ies, a 
procedure established with re v et to trainees coming to this country, 
and we also had testimo nv to he effect that Dr. Cook, of the IL AA 
_ | not approve it, possibly for very good and substantial reasons, 

nd you apparently er no action to set up a procedure for the agency. 

Now, were you familiar with the fact that Miss Richardson was 
carrying on this saiitle, trying to get a procedure put into effect and 
approved? 

Dr. SoreENsOoN. I certainly was; yes 
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Mr. KennELLY. What did you do about taking an interest in that 
battle? 

Dr. Sorenson. Indirectly much has been done gut when we hit 
this block, we began a new study of the proced ire, to see if it was 
quite appropriate. Frankly, in this area of evaluation, there is 
much vet to be decided. It is something that scientists in this coun 
try have been working on for years, and we do not think we have all 
the answers. 

What we have got to do is to arrive at a simple, effective evaluation 
program, that will give the answer to such questions as the ones that 
have been asked today, and will give evidence that we have an eéffec- 
tive educational and training program. 

In other words, it is not as simple a thing, as writing up a set of 
procedures, passing them around, and getting them approved, and 
so on. 

I would just like to say that all that is needed in a matter of this 
kind is more time. 

Mr. KenNELLY. Maybe the difficulty that comes with a system of 
evaluation, and the difficulty which comes sometimes is of the sort of 
information, of the type that should be in the files of the participating 
agency, so that such information could be found in the files of the 
TCA, so that the TCA and the participating agencies would know at 
all times when the man came over here, what he was doing, where he 
was going, and when he left. 

Dr. Sorenson. I think that is essential 

Mr. KenNELLY. It would seem to me that even that type of pro 
cedure could be established in the TCA, so that papers could be located 
in the TCA. 

Do you not think that a procedure of the kind which Miss Richard- 
son suggested could have been developed during your tenure of offic e? 

Dr. Sorenson. | think we have achieved more than anyone could 
have expected a year ago. 

Mr. KenNne tty. | agree with you, but do you not think that some 
sort of a policy with respect to training, to be handled by the three 
agencies, by the participating agencies, could have been developed 
while you were on the job? 

Dr. Sorenson. I feel that we have made remarkable progress. |] 
would Say that we did the best we could. These programs, or pro- 
posals, which she has worked on, will be accepted eventually, when 
they get controversial matters ironed cut. 

Mr. Kennetiy. Did you ever make any effort to break the road- 
block with ITAA, by talking to people with reference to the program? 

Dr. Sorenson. Yes; I have talked with the Institute people about 
this matter; not only about this, but other programs as well. You see, 
it is difficult to fit it into an overall pattern, for the Institute program 
has been in existence for a number of vears. 

Here was the matter of the TCA accepting the Institute program, 
or asking the Institute to adjust theirs to the overall which is not 
easy for them to do. 

Now, my own feeling about such matters, as the one we are working 
on here is this: It is possible, sometime, through an Executive order, 
to get some coordinated action; oftentimes it is better, however, to 
get action through leadership. 
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Mr. Kenne ty. Since you were getting no action on this, do you 
think it would have been better to get it through an Executive order? 
What do you think now? 

Dr. Sorenson. My own feeling now is that we have made just as 
rapid progress as we could have hoped to have made, and I sincerely 
believe that with the time schedule that we are working on we will 
be better off if we continue to work through leadership to bring about 
this coordination. I do not think we have erred. 

Mr. Kennetiy. You do not believe you should have asked the 
Administrator or somebody below him to resolve this conflict? 

Dr. Sorenson. My own experience in this sort of thing tells me it 
is better to try once more, at least, to get it done through leadership 
rather than through an Executive order. I do not know what your 
concept of administration is, but that is mine. 

Mr. Kennetiy. Do you think you might have come up with these 
procedures if you had been in the country more, in Washington more? 

Dr. Sorenson. That is a possibility. 

Mr. Kennetiy. Do you think, considering the overall program, 
that 34 percent of your time being spent away from Washington was 
justifie d? 

Dr. Sorenson. As a matter of fact, we had originally planned I 
would be out half the time and in half the time. The field programs 
are very important. When you are out in the field with your people 
working with the nationals, you do a tremendous amount of good. 
My major responsibility was to come out at approximately the end 
of the year with an overall plan of education and technical training, 
and without the field experience that could never have happened. 

Mr. Kenneviy. Have you come up with such an overall plan? 

Dr. Sorenson. Yes, sir, we have. 

Mr. Kennetiy. You have? 

Dr. Sorenson. Yes. 

Mr. KENNELLY, Is it in writing? 

Dr. Sorenson. I have explained to you that this is the plan that 
we have in development. We have it in various stages, on pieces 
of paper here and there, and that will be our program. But I would 
like to be sure to emphasize again the fact that even though during 
the first year we did not have a directive out to the field saying, 
‘This is it,’ we did have a program of education which I am very 
proud of indeed. I think the plan we followed has been most useful 
and most acceptable. I would be glad to have you go to the field and 
talk to any of our Education C hiefs. I would urge you to talk to 
Mr. Andrews, because he sat in our Rome meetings the whole time. 
I would like you to talk about training matters with any of the 
technical agencies in Washington, and would urge you to talk to the 
Office of Education staff. 

Mr. Kenneviy. We have talked to a lot of people and will agree 
a fine job was done in many instances in the field. We are concerned 
with the fact that perhaps more could have been done if there had 
been more uniformity, because it appears the three regional services 
were working independently, very well in most instances, but inde- 
pendently. ‘We feel if there had been more uniformity the good 
results they have achieved would be more plentiful. 

Dr. Sorenson. During the time I have been in TCA we have had 
3 major reorganizations, brought about for 1 reason or another. I 
was caught with a certain set of conditions to start with. 
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Mr. Kenne.iy. We will close the hearing quickly after Mr. Dodd 
asks a couple of questions. We did not go into three of your overseas 
trips. We went into one. Could you give us a written statement 
covering those trips? 

Dr. Sorenson. Do you want it now? 

Mr. Kennevity. Mr. Dodd has to leave. If you could give us a 
brief statement of all the trips and also reports in process and being 
written. 

Dr. Sorenson. Yes. And you would like a statement on each of 
the other three trips? 

Mr. Kenneuuy. Make it complete on the four of them. 

Dr. Sorenson. Yes. 

(The reports referred to are included in the appendix as exhibit 68.) 

Mr. Dopp. I asked a question you could not answer. I thought 
perhaps Dr. Fisher could answer it. 

Mr. Kenneuuiy. He has been sworn. 


FURTHER TESTIMONY OF DR. THOMAS R. FISHER, DEPUTY 
DIRECTOR, EDUCATION AND TRAINING, TECHNICAL CO- 
OPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Dopp. Have you ever offered to resign? 

Dr. Fisner. No. 

Mr. Dopp. Has anyone ever asked you to resign? 

Dr. Fisner. No, sir. 

Mr. Dopp. During all the time you have had nothing to do? 

Dr. Fisner. That sounds bad on the face, but periodically you 
thought you were going to get something to do, and sometimes you did. 

Mr. Dopp. You were with the State Department before you went 
to TCA? 

Dr. Fisner. Yes. 

Mr. Dopp. Did you have any difficulties with your fellow workers 
there? 

Dr. Fisher. None whatsoever, and I shall be very glad to enter 
those records - 

Mr. Dopp. Of any kind? 

Dr. Fisupr. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Dopp. Was there any occasion when you were put out because 
of office space? 

Dr. Fisoer. No, sir. There were two or three Fishers over there, 
I would like to say. 

Mr. Dopp. Fishers? What does that mean? 

Dr. Fisner. Two or three men by the name of Fisher. I never 
had any trouble. 

Mr. Dopp. I asked Dr. Sorenson also was anything in writing from 
Dr. Bennett about your employment with TCA. Do you know 
whether there is or was? 

Dr. Fisher. That I do not know, but if you will permit me, | 
would like to clear up the insinuation of climbing up the back stairs. 

Mr. Dopp. There is no insinuation. 

Dr. Fisoer. Not yours, but there has been. Actually, when Dr. 
Bennett asked for me the third time to make that transfer it was time 
something be done. I had been asked twice before. I was getting 
along where I was and really did not want to go. When I trans- 
ferred—it is difficult to understand how these things come about— 
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Dr. Mauck at that time was being seriously considered for the job, 
and his office was on Pennsylvania Avenue and I got in a cab and came 
to see him and told him if he was going to take the job I should like 
him to say so. We got in a cab and went back to the State Depart 
ment and he told the people over there he would like me to take the 
job, and at that point they began processing the papers The people 
who processed the papers were Mr. Gallow, Mr. McLoin, and Mr 
Givens | reported to Mark Gordon He was to that agency what 
a sergeant is in the Army You do not report to the general. In 2 
or 3 days I did report to Mr. Avery, but the administrative office of 
TCA knew it at the time I reported for work. 

Mr. KenNetty. What were you doing during the first 10 days? 
Dr. Fisner. We were getting ready to move. My office was in back 
of old State. We were compiling all the data to move. 

Mr. KenNeLLY. So you were not working on subsidy work but ad- 
ministrative moving? ; 

Dr. Fisner. That is correct. 

Mr. Dopp. Was that the period of time it has been said here it was 
not known you were around? 

Dr. Fisuer. I do not know who did not know what. It was so 
disorganized. There was no particular place to report to 

Mr. Dopp. I was under the impression you were wandering around 
and nobody knew you were there 

Dr. Fisher. I had an office, SA—4. I had a desk and chair and 


three or four rooms waiting for somebody else to move in when we 


moved here. My instructions were to carry on as we were but not 
to do anything until Dr. Sorenson came, which I thought was a good 
idea. Unfortunately, Dr. Sorenson did not come as soon as was 


anticipated. 

Mr. Dopp. How long was it before he came? 

Dr. Fisher. Two or three months, I would say 

Mr. Dopp. And during that time you were waiting for him? 

Dr. Fisher. Yes 

Mr. Dopo. Did that bother you? 

Dr. Fisner. Yes; it did 

Mr. Dopp. Did you talk to anybody about it 

Dr. Fisner. Yes; I did, but there was the question of security 

Mr. Dopp. Whom did you talk to? 

Dr. Fisner. Mark Gordon, the personnel office, Mr. Quadow. 

Mr. Dopp. You had nothing to do at that time? 

Dr. Fisher. There was something to do. There was the matter of 
maintaining contacts, getting the machinery set up. It is a big job 
to move offices 
Mr. Dopp. Did it take 3 months? 

Dr. Fisner. Not for the physical operation. 
Mr. Dopp. It did not take 3 months to gel settled over there; did 
» 

Dr. Fisner. No 

Mr. Dopp. How long did it take? 

Dr. Fisher. Actually, you are ready to operate in about 3 weeks. 
I do not know what you mean by “settled.”’ 

Mr. Dopp. I am trying to find out why it happened, if it did, 
that you had nothing to do. 


») 


it 
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Dr. Fisner. I talked to everybody from the lowest man in pr 
sonnel to Stanley Andrews in the past year 

Mr. Dopp. Will vou say that again? 

Dr. ry SHER | talked to everybody from the lowest man in perso 
nel to Stanley Andrews. 

Dr. Dopp. And when vou talked to them you told them you ha: 
no work to do? 

Dr. Fisuer. That is right. 

Mr. Dopp. Did you talk to anybody higher than personnel? 

Dr. Fisher. Stanley Andrews and Mr. Bingham 

Mr. Dopp. Did you tell them you had nothing to do? 

Dr. Fisnrer. That is right. When I talked to Mr. Bingham lh: 
said, “We will find you a job.” 

Mr. Dopp. That is all 

Dr. Fisner. 1 would like to say, regarding these credentials, | 
think I had a covering letter on these credentials stating that many 
of these assignments were out of my field of competence. These 
assignments are tremendously involved, and there were two I was 
competent to write on. The others were entirely out of my field of 
competence, and | consulted with outstanding scholars and they said 
“There is no way you could write on those.” It would have been 
dishonest if I had. It could not be done by me. 

Mr. Dopp. We will adjourn and reconvene at a date to be an- 
nounced by the chairman, at which time Mr. Stanley Andrews and 
Mr. Haldore Hanson will appear before the committee. 

(Thereupon, at 1:20 p. m. the hearing was adjourned. 











TECHNICAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 
(Educational and Training Activities) 


TUESDAY, JULY 7, 1953 


Hovusk oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
INTERN ATIONAL OPERATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:33 a. m., in room 
1501, New House Office Building, Hon. Charles B. Brownson (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Clare Hoffman, chairman; Charles B. Brownson, chairman 
of the subcommittee; Mrs. Katharine St. George; and Bill Lantaff. 

Also present: Maurice Mountain, staff director, and Edward C, 
Kennelly, general counsel of the subcommittee. 

Mr. Brownson. The meeting of the International Operations Sub- 
committee of the House Committee on Government operations vill 
come to order. 

Our first witness this morning will be Mr. Standley Andrews, Admin- 
ministrator of the Technical Cooperation Administration, who opened 
this series of hearings with his testimony. Mr. Andrews, will vou 
proceed? You were sworn previously, I believe. 


FURTHER TESTIMONY OF STANLEY P. ANDREWS, ADMINISTRATOR, 
TECHNICAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION ; ACCOMPANIED 
BY H. P. MARTIN, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR FOR MANAGE- 
MENT, TECHNICAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Anprews. Mr. Chairman, do you want me to make a state- 
ment, or do you want to submit the questions? 

Mr. Brownson. I thought we might suggest the line of questioning 
that we were interested in this morning. 

Mr. Anprews. All right, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. The committee has hoped, as you know, that this 
overall survey of the Technical Cooperation Administration would 
be very helpful at this time when the agency is in the process of 
moving from the State Department over to the Mutual Security 
Administration. 

Mr. Anprews. That is right. 

Mr. Brownson. I think you are fully aware of our intentions of 
eonducting this survey in a very fair manner, hoping to develop some 
constructive ideas that can be embodied in the Technical Cooperation 
Administration at your level and at the level of the Mutual Security 
Administration. 

Mr. Martin is here with you. 

Mr. Anprews. Yes, sir, and Mr. Haldore Hanson. 
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Mr. Andrews, we are interested mm an explanation 


cture of the fact that the Technical Coopera- 


in the fields of education and traming of foreign 


ted States, has apparently operated without any 
ve 
or is that evolutionary? We find each one of the 
three subdivisions of the Technical Cooperation Administration oper- 
ating under their own directives. We have not been able to find any 
verall policy directive or philosophy in the field of education issued 
the Technical Cooperation Administration. 

Would you care to comment on that? 

Mr. ANDREWS [ think that can be classed as partially deliberate 
and partially a matter of so-called mechanics. As you know, practi- 
Ci ly all organizations in Government sooner 01 later develop a manual 
of operations in which early in the game there are various directives 
various policy programs developed. The Technical Cooperation 
Administration as such has gone through a whole period of evolutions 
and changes. It was originally set up on what you might call a 
functional basis There was a big department of education, a big 
department of agriculture, and a big section on this, that, and the other. 
That was wav back in early 1951 

( Jperat ing along that ling the had certam directives, certain general 
understandings, certain general approaches to overall policy. And 
then came along, in 1951, a complete reversal of the type of organiza- 
tion that the Technical ( ‘ooperation Administration was to undertake 
It went from a functional type of an organization to a regional line 
administrative type of organization. That regional type of organiza- 
tion I think Dr. Bennett and Mr. Webb, the Under Secretary of 
State, signed, or initialed the plan, the overall type of organization 
which was before Dr. Bennett went off on the trip that resulted in his 
death. 

It takes a little time to shift from a functional type of a setup to the 
regional type, and I came into the picture following Dr. Bennett’s 
death. I was asked by the Secretary of State or rather the Secretary 
of State asked the Department of Agriculture to loan me to the Tech- 
nical Cooperation Administration to take a trip, follow up Dr. Ben- 
nett’s trip, and make an appraisal of these programs and make an 
appraisal of the Technical Cooperation Administration and report to 
the Congress on it 

I went out as a consultant and at that time the whole organization 
was In the process of change. Mr. Jonathan Bingham was the Act- 
ing Administrator at the time. He was struggling with trying to 
reset TCA in the light of the new organization plan. When I got 
back from this trip we did not—the administrative officer, the man 
who now has the place which Mr. Martin has, we did not even have 
an administrative officer or assistant director for management. |] 
requested Mr. Chauncey Rowe who is the now acting president of the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs to come up and try to straighten 
us out on some of the management problems and work up an operating 
and policy manual 

There are about 15 broad areas of activities that the Technical 
Cooperation Administration is undertaking, and Mr. Rowe did set 
in motion the work on these various policy directives for its manuals. 
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As the chairman well knows in a Government operation where you 
have many agencies involved and where you have the policy of the 
United States involved, a manual that goes out becomes literally the 


law. When a thing comes out and hits the country Director’s desk 
in Iran, that is the law of the United States, and it takes a good deal 
of doing to get that out with all parties agreeing to it. We have not 


set the world on fire, but we have been working on it all along 
[ think we have 10 or 11 of the papers that are approved in manual 
form and are approved by all the clearances 
On the matter of education I ean tell you frankly a part of the 
delay was deliberate In the first place, we had very few people out 
on education. I think the first dav after | became Administrator of 
the Technical Coope ration Administration I called in Dr. Sorenson 
and | said I did not give a darn what we do but we have got to get 
this show on the road. Our training bogged from one end of the 
world to the other The United States Office of Education is not 
organized to support you and we hav rot to vel something YOUS 
We all agreed that vocational type ol education was sometl ing you 
1 certainly attack as just common sense We a a technical 
reneyv, and so it 1s just commonsense, without any directive or any 
thing, that one would emphasize the technical education side 


Cc ule 


We went to work recruiting people and getting them out, and we did 
start vocational schools and technical training schools in Afghanistan 
Lebanon, and Iran, and practically all over the world 


In the meantime e tried to get good people out to head our edu 
tional missions. The thesis. right or wrong. was that in dealing witl 


the many cultures that we have to deal with and with the religious 
| | ] hI 


problems and the great problem that have to do with this educational 
business when vou get into a foreign country We must go slow and 
not have too many preconceived ideas as what we are to do | felt 


that the good thing to do was to get some good, sound | ple there and 
let them go to work on it and see what the needs were. 

Mr. Brownson. When was this conference with Dr. Sorenson? 

Mr. Anprews. On the 26th of April. I think I was sworn in as 
Administrator on the 25th. 

Mr. Brownson. That is April 26. 1952? 


Ir. ANpDREws. Yes, sir. There were two things on my mind at 
that time One was we were bogged down on our training and educa 
tion: the other was that w e did not have a thing that reflected a report- 
ing system We had people in 35 countries of the world and had no 
mechanics whereby a country director could report to me on what he 
was dong ol how his program was progressing 


Mr. Brownson. Did vou work out a standard form of report 

Mr. ANprREws. We did, and we have now a very fine system of 
country director reports and every month I have from every country 
director in the world a report on my desk detailing what he is doing. 

Mr. Brownson. Does that follow a certain given form in each case? 

Mr. Anprews. Yes, sir 

Mr. Brownson. May I ask you to supply us with the outline form 
lt might be helpful if we had a typical report, also 

Mr. Anprews. Fine. We have got lots of those 

Mr. Brownson. I will ask unanimous consent that these items be 
included in the record at this time. Without objection, so ordered 


> 
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(TCA Monthly Program Summary from Indian Mission April 1, 
1953, is included in appendix as exhibit 69.) 

Mr. ANpREews. It was true we did delay, and in the meantime there 
was work going on on an educational directive. Il was not too much 
concerned about it. I wanted to find out what our problems were 
and how we went at it. The windup of the whole thing—not the 
windup, but the basis for which we were hoping something would 
develop would not be a cut-and-dried policy, but a broad approach 
such as has grown out of the Rome meeting. The Rome meeting 
was a fine one and I hope to have a similar education meeting in the 
Far East in due course, maybe next spring or maybe in the next few 
months. 

But out of these conferences have developed some practical guide 
rules. I will have to confess that I cannot be too much concerned 
with the so-called higher education phase of this program. I am 
inclined to think that there are many intellectuals now scattered over 
the world in the capitals of the various countries and we do not have 
enough people among the people at the grassroots. We are concen- 
trating on the technical aspects of education to the extent we find 
peoples who can benefit by it. Ninety percent of the areas that we 
are dealing with have not even a schoolhouse or a teacher, and you 
have got to start somewhere and we have got to start pretty low to 
tackle this problem. 

Mr. Brownson. Do you have any basic philosophy developed in 
vour educational group that applies to all three regions? You must 
make decisions as to the type of technical training that you will 
sponsor in the various countries. I would like to know how you decide 
whether you will set up courses in beauty culture or barber colleges? 
What is your overall philosophy on that subject. 

Mr. Anprews. The first overall philosophy that applies to all 
regions is that you will emphasize the technical education that parallels 
the development of these programs within the country. In other 
words, our programs generally fall in the broad field of agriculture, 
public health, and in certain industrial activities. What we are trying 
to do is to direct education to support that kind of work in those 
countries. 

The technical training phase of this is very closely allied to the 
projects. We can turn to Latin America where we have a lot of 
record of what has been going on. For instance take in the case of 
civil aeronautics. Our country is greatly concerned and interested 
in the development of a sound aeronautical or airline system for many, 
many reasons 

[r. Brownson. It has been discussed that, for instance in Lebanon 
vou started a college for primary accounting, bookkeeping and that 
type of commercial study. That happens to be a concrete example 
from the previous testimony that sticks in my mind. On the basis 
of your overall directives on this educational matter, I cannot see how 
your country director in that particular country, or even how your 
members of the regional team here in W ashington would have any- 
thing concrete to guide them as to whether or not this type of clerical 
education fitted in with vour technical program. 

Mr. Anprews. One other point I should have stressed a little more 
is that we try to meet as nearly as possible the practical needs of the 
country. Take, for example, Libya, which was a new and sovereign 
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country that, God forbid, did not have clerks who knew how to write 
an official memorandum. We assisted Libya and the United Nations 
Mission in the training of a whole group of people in the simple 
mechanics of writing Government letters 

The second point I want to make is that we do try to have some 
respect for the practical needs of the country. I imagine behind this 
little work over in Lebanon was possibly some pretty definite felt 
needs and even in the business world or even in the Government for 
some training of that type. 

Mr. Brownson. | am wondering how your country director sitting 
out in Lebannon, or Libya, or how your regional director here in 
Washington has any formula to apply as to whether or not this 
project fits into the category of technical training projects that are 
approved? 

Mr. Anprews. Generally the program is simply to respond as far 
as we possibly can to the so-called felt needs of the country and to 
stay in the fundamentals. When vou get on the other education side, 
I will confess that I did not know and don’t know vet quite where to 
get hold of this broader program except as to respond as you can to the 
needs of the country, and if we do feel where we can lead them into a 
more fundamental approach to their problems, that is the point. 

That gets around to what they call folk education in Denmark and 
they call it out-of-school education in the State of Michigan and 
fundamental education at UNESCO. 

Mr. Brownson. Is that adult education? 

Mr. AnpreEws. It is really a community where there is no school 
and no teacher. You start with the adults and the kids and try to 
teach a little bit about their surroundings and their problems. 

I saw several instances of that where youngsters were given the 
few rudiments of learning. In a village in India | was told that the 
young Indians we are training over there on community development 
work as a part of their training had to go out to a village every night 
and ride a bicycle 15 or 20 miles and call in the cultivators in these 
mud villages and teach them some of the basics of agriculture as well 
as some rudiments of printed language. I saw about 25 Indian culti- 
vators, some of them were Untouchables, sitting around in a room 
with a coal-oil lantern and 2 very crude charts. They were learning 
2 letters that night in basic Hindi. I was told that in a 3-month 
course these chaps could learn eventually to sign their names and to 
read the very, very simplest type of Hindi. That is the fundamental 
education. 

Mr. Brownson. The reason I am trying to develop this point is 
that here in the United States we found out that in the veterans’ G1 
bill of rights education program we had to develop a rather rigid 
policy. There were some type of training which the GI’s wanted and 
which some people in the school business wanted to offer which did 
not generally fit in with the ideas of Congress or the ideas of the 
Veterans’ Administration about the type of training which should be 
provided. You must have a somewhat similar problem. 

I am trying to find some directive which would enable you to help 
the country director to establish in his own mind whether or not the 
training program was a program that was in the best interest of the 
Technical Cooperation Administration’s development, or whether it 
was something that should be sloughed off politely. 
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Mr. Anprews. The type of organization we have at the Technical 
Cooperation Administration is a very close one between the so-called 
Administrator and the general staff on a broad policy. Mr. Hanson, 
Mr. Frver, Mr. Rowe, Mr. Martin and others of our operating staff 
meet frequently in so-called kitchen cabinet sessions. These basic 
operating problems are discussed in a broad, reneral way. 

Mr. Brownson. Was Dr. Sorenson in on those meetings? 

Mr. ANnprews. Yes 

Mr. Brownson. Did you ever discuss with Dr. Sorenson the 
project of applying overall agency direction over the three regions that 
had been operating autonomously? 

Mr. Anprews. Only in a broad way. I will confess as Adminis- 
trator I did not push it as hard as I should, but I wanted to be sure 
that we got something and that when we did we did not pull some 
cockeved Washington thinking on something and try to impose it on 
the field. 

Mr. Brownson. Here is a series of drafts that Dr. Sorenson 
prepared starting in June of 1952 in an effort to develop this overall 
policy 

Mr. ANprews. That is exactly right 

Mr. Brownson. We are curious as to why nothing ever happened 
as a result of these drafts. Where did the project bog down? 


Mr. Anprews. It bogged down in the clearance and also because 
| did not grab it and say we want this piece of paper. I am more 
concerned about programs going in the field. Remember this, a little 
less than a year ago—well, let us look at it this way—a little over a 
vear ago we had planned 600 trainees to come to this country. We 
had planned an education man in every country. We had practically 


no education people out and out of the 600 trainees scheduled to come 
here only 92 arrived 

When I was on the consultant trip I found trainees in Egypt who 
had been selected and were awaiting orders 

[ found 26 in Pakistan who had been waiting for 6 months for 
their orders. I am not blaming the Technical Cooperation Adminis- 
tration for that but our State Department for the simple fact that at 
that time the trainee work was being handled through the Student 
Exchange of the State Department. They were bogged down. They 
do trainee work for hundreds of outfits. As a result of a little blowup 
on that, the training business was pulled over from the training depart- 
ment of the State Department and put into the Technical Cooperation 
\dministration under Dr. Sorenson 

Mr. Brownson. And then you farmed it out to the agencies? 

Mr. Anprews. That is right. We could not, by any stretch of 
the imagination handle all of this training ourselves. I also believe 
that the best place for training is the nearest competent agency or the 
nearest country to the subject you can possibly get. In other words, 
if you have an agricultural trainee I would put him as close to the 
Department of Agriculture as I could. I know there was a good deal 
of talk here about the itinerary. That was bad, to begin with. I 
take a little bit of pride to offer for the record a document that came 
to me this morning on a routine matter and here are 14 people on 
rural youth program leaders taking training in this country. This 
itinerary was worked out by the United States Department of State, 


by the Technical Cooperation Administration, by the Institute of 
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Inter-American Affairs, the Department of Agriculture and the land- 
grant colleges and provides 4% months of training from July 15 to 
November 22 for this group of leaders. It details to the last minute 
where those people will be all during that period. That happened to 
come in this morning, but that has been going on for a long time. It 
did not during the early days. 

Mr. Brownson. Do you think it is possible to work out an initial 
overall policy guide? 

Mr. ANDREws. We are going to have one 

Mr. Brownson. And you feel that the Rome Conference did supply 
some information very helpful in developing an overall policy guide 

Mr. Anprews. I will probably not be around here to gloat about it, 
but that Rome Conference is going to be one of the landmarks in the 
development of the Technical Cooperation Administration educational 
program. We had really distinguished people from all levels of high 
school and colleges out there and these country directors have worked 
with the education people and we know just about what these people 
want and the way to go at it. 

(The overall educational policy and program guide following the 
Rome Conference is included as exhibit 53 on p. 100 (June 30) 

Mr. Brownson. You spoke about another projected conference 
in the Far East. 

Mr. Anprews. Yes. 

\{ir. Brownson. I would like to ask vour views on that one. 

Mr. Anprews. I merely hope we can have it. We are now unde 
Mr. Stassen of the Mutual Security Administration and he might 
decide in his wisdom that there shall be no conference 

Mr. Brownson. This committee does not take any rigid attitude 
of opposition to travel or conferences. We are interested only in 
weighing and evaluating the good accomplished. If travel turns out 
to be a junket, it is the same as a junket anywhere else and a waste of 
money. 

I am interested in finding out whether vou think the lessons learned 
at this Near East-Asia Development Service Conference in Rome will 
be lessons that can be applied to the Far Eastern problems 

Mr. Anprews. Yes, sir; the same fundamental problems. 

Mr. Brownson. But when we talked to your staff members from 
the three regions they said one reason why the had never been able 
to get any where was because they felt each one of them had such 
peculiar problems that there was no common denominato! 

Mr. Anprews. I would say common denominator and_ broad 
fundamentals of approach. 

In India vou do not have much aversion toward education, per se 
The Indians are pretty well up and they have got a pretty good 
school svstem and the idea of mass education is sweeping that coun 
trv. It is just like a wildfire. You don’t have very much of that 
problem in Pakistan, but when you get into the Moslem countries 
vou go to dealing with literacy education and education in using 
textbooks that might be a little bit crossed - with the Koran, and 
vou get into all kinds of trouble. But on this business of the funda- 
mentals of learning how to do something, learning the oe A BC's 
of the country is something that no country can object to. 

The — point is the fact that the school can be made sometimes 
a sort of a community center. Even in the Moslem countries that 
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true For example, take this matter of the education of women. 
In the Moslem countries the women do not even have the privilege 
of being counted. They do not think enough of our dear ladies to 
count them in their census, and the idea of a little cir] cong to school 
is something that is out Yet in Iran right now little girls are going 
to school. They are receiving education. They are learning in these 
rather crude but rather fundamental little schools. They are being 
established as training centers. Out in Jordan there are eight young 
women graduating as teachers and they are going to become teachers 
in a kind of mobile school and follow the Bedouins and their flocks 
as they graze. They are typical, which is something of a revolution. 


Mr. Brownson. Is that technical education or education? 

Mr. ANprews. It is hardly education in the sense of literary edu- 
cation. Again it is the simple business of the alphabet, the simple 
business of finding out the value of the camel and the wheat and the 
olives and the community interests, the family interests. In other 
words, you do not get into what you call ordinary broad education 
with a lot of textbooks. It is the simplest sort of learning, the alpha- 
bet and learning the Arabic numerals 

\ir. Brownson. | want to discuss next the relationship between 
Dr. Fisher and Dr. Sorenson, and my third point will cover the gen- 
eral area of training and travel 

Mr. Lanrarr. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Mr. BROWNSON Yes. 
Mr. Lanrarr. I have some questions pertaining to the testimony 
he has already given 

Mr. Brownson. Do you have questions on the testimony, Mrs. 
St. George? 

Mrs. Sv. Georce. I do not have anv questions, but I would like to 
make one comment | gather that vou feel this work has been con- 
centrated in the field and that is where it should be concentrated 
primarily. 

Mr. ANprews. Absolutely. What can you do in Washington? 

Mrs. St. GrorGe. You believe that there is nothing you can do 
until this work in the field is completely organized and it has to be 
organized on different planes. 

Mr. Anprews. You have got to adapt your organizations to con- 
ditions in the countries. I do not want to say that there is no need 
for a broad, fundamental policy paper in this. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. Won’t there be difficulty to have policy that 
will fit the Moslem countries and the others? 

Mr. AnpreEws. All you can do is come back to the fundamentals 
and respond to the felt needs of the people. 

Mrs. St. Grorcr. And you have to trust the man in the field? 

Mr. Anprews. That is right. 

Mrs. Sr. GeorGe. No one can do it from this end. 

Mr. Anprews. I have almost a contempt for what we can do in 
Washington to help these people. All we can do is support them. If 
you have the right people in the field it is fine but if we have the wrong 
people all we can do is—— 

Mrs. Sr. GrorGe. Pull them out. 

Mr. ANpreEws. Yes. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Mr. Chairman, might I ask a question at this point? 

Mr. Brownson. Yes. 
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Mr. Lanrarr. I am rather intrigued by this Libyan problem you 
mentioned. You mentioned the official had no carbon paper, no filing 
cabinets, and no flunkies, and I assume this was taken on as a Techni- 
cal Cooperation Administration project? 

Mr. Anprews. It was taken as a part of it, as a part of a campaign 
in the United Nations and the Technical Cooperation Administration, 
As you well know, the United Nations had a very large group of people 
in Libya for 2 years studying the needs of the country and making 
plans and preparing them for their sovereignty. 

Mr. Lanrarr. How many people did we put on this operation? 

Mr. AnprEws. We have two men in Libya and they are handling 
the _— education setup. 

Mr. LANTAFF. Since we contribute approximately one-third to the 
U uk Nations operations, and that is a United Nations job, do we 

further supplement it by sending the Technical Cooperation Adminis- 
tration people to carry on Technical Cooperation Administration 
projects 


Mr. ANpreEws. We did not detail Technical Cooperation Adminis- 


tration people to this project We detailed Technical Cooperation 
\dministration people to our country mission who worked with the 
Libyan Government. ‘The United Nations representatives are not 
vith the | ee Government at the same time, as well recognized. 
In the setting up of this program, which is really a Libyan Government 
reque ‘St program, we provided the tyvpew riters for the project and the 


United Nations provided the instructors in the various languages. 
They use the basic Arabic, Italian, and English, and they have the 
instructors. The Libvan Government supplied the rooms and the 
buildines for these students to go into 


{s I understand it, they did pay them a tuition of some kind. I 
believe all the United States did was to get the facilities so that this 
thing could be carried out. I would not say that it is under our super- 


vision, but it is in cooperation with our general education program. 
[t is like a program that we have in ironworking, in vocational training. 
There are about 50 young Libyans who are hammering anvils learning 
how to fashion metal and going once a week to the roundhouse where 
they have a railroad-repair shop. Thev are learning on the job 

In Libya first of all the Italians were there and then the British and 
when they pulled out they had no technicians but they had automo- 
biles and railroads and electric lights. So we are cooperating in a 
broad program to train those mechanics and technicians. I might 
say that the manual training course, the course in woodworking was 
making the cabinets for the Government officials. They build the 
tables. 

Mrs. St. Grorce. Wooden files? 

Mr. Anprews. That is true. Maybe I am overemphasizing it, 
but it is quite a hard job and it is a rather heartwarming thing to see. 

Mr. Brownson. Do you have any special projects for the women 
to manufacture the redtape? 

Mr. Anprews. That is what I am scared of. It looks as if we are 
supplementing the United Nations appropriations, in response to 
your question, Congressman Lantaff. 

Mr. Lantarr. That is one of the things. You stated that there is 
no need for an overall policy guidance from Washington, and that 
what you needed was policy developed in the field based on the needs 
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of the people. I can foresee that someone trained in the procedures 
of Washington, when he arrived in Libya, would be greatly shocked 
that they were not making eight copies of everything and he would 
immediately interpret that that was something that had to be de- 
veloped in the country because that was their greatest need. 

I understood that the Technical Cooperation Administration pro- 
gram was designed to raise the technical and agricultural abilities of 
these countries so that they would be a better position to withstand 
communism. 

Now, how does the filing of papers help them to fight communism? 

Mr. ANprews. I think it would facilitate the work of their minister 
The people of the Cabinet or Minister caliber, there are practically 
none. It is nothing for one fellow down there to hold the Cabinet 
rank of 3 or 4 portfolios, such as education and labor and agriculture. 
Actually most of the technical ministries headed by the British. The 
British call them advisers 

Mr. Lantrarr. The British have officials participating. 

Mr. ANprews. Yes. 

Ir. Lanrarr. Why do we permit someone in the field to interpret 
that we need to teach the Libyans to file papers and run their offices 
like we run ours; so that thev can withstand communism? 

Mr. Anprews. I want to repeat again, that was a United Nations 
project in which we cooperated to the extent of supplying the type- 
writers in the general broad project of trying to train a few official 
people for the Government. 

Mr. Lanrarr. But you cited it as a typical example of how we 
were responding to the needs of the people. They might need a lot 
of things which might be alien to the philosophy of the Technical 
Cooperation Administration 

Mr. Anpre vs. That is right 

Mr. Lanrarr. And that is why it appeared to me that you do need 
some overal! rohey cuidance from Washington. 

Mr. Anprews. I have never said vou do not need a policy guidance, 
but the point I made is I do not want to send out a policy guidance 
until I had some concept of what the problem was. 

Mr. Lanrarr. As you outline the function and purpose of the 
Technical Cooperation Administration these projects will be respon- 
sive to the needs of the country, but if you do not even do that, cer- 
tainly these people in the field will go running off into blind alleys. 

Mr. ANprews. We get thousands of projects and there is a screen- 
ing process in What we undertake in cooperation with the host country. 

Mr. Lanrarr. One other thing in connection with policy. In the 
new reorganization the State Department is going to lay down broad 
policy from the Ivory Tower and the Technical Cooperation Ad- 
ministration will carry it out. When you come to a problem like the 
matter of educating women in the Moslem countries, how will you 
work out a policy that will just say to the Moslems “You are all hav- 
wire on this thing. We will see to it that your women are educated.”’ 

Mr. Anprews. You cannot do that 

Mr. Lanvarr. That is what 1 am wondering about 

Mr. Anprews. I hate to bore you with a great deal of detail but I 
can tell you how those things come along. A chap from Tennessee 
who is a teacher of vocational education was one of the first men who 
went out in Iran. He was in Iran a long time. He went down to the 
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villages and he lived among them, right with the village people, with 
no such thing as a schoolroom, and he kind of got the feel of the thing 

At a certain point he suggested to the seniors in the village it 
would be a good thing to have a school in the village 

They said, “We have no building: we hha eno equipment we have no 
teachers.” 

He said, ‘Well, I think we can get the Iranian Government to send 
you a teacher down here.”’ 

Well, they weren’t too anxious. He said, ““Well, why don’t we-play 
volleyball?” 

He took a volleyball out of hh Ss jeep and stretched out a net and 
et the kids of the village play. Finally the seniors came to him 


one day and said “There is an old barn over here that we might bi 


able to convert into a school building \avbe we need this schoo] 
that you were talking about.” 

He said, “That is fine | will vet vou the windows and the white 
wash and vou clean up that barn and I will vet vou the blackboard 
and the simple cravons.”’ 

The whole \ illage cleaned up the barn and the school started with 
35 young fellows and a new teacher who had been tra ned by the 
Iranian Government started the school 

It went on for a little while and the villagers came in again and said 
“We think the little girls ought to know something about this, ought 
to have a chance to go to school and learn the kind of thing the litth 
boys are, but we cannot have them together, the little bovs and the 
little girls cannot go into the same room, so we will build another 
room.’ 

They made it from mud brick and the last time I was there there 
were 12 little girls roing to that school 

Mr. Lanrarr. That desire emanated from the Iranian people 

Mr. Anprews. Yes, and there are 72 of those types of schools 
what we call demonstration schools running in Iran. There are 3,000 
teachers of Iran coming 1h beginning next month to a teacher tramins 
course for 6 weeks conducted by the Iranian Minister of Education, 
and our people are training the village teachers to handle this. 

The Minister of Education had never been into this valley and vet 
it was 50 miles from Tehran 

Mr. Lanrarr. Who sets up the curriculum? 

Mr. AnpreEws. The Iranian people. It is this subject of what we 
call learning about your community It must be a joint effort. But 
we have got in that Iranian Minister a pretty forward looking man 

Out of these schools come other developments For instance at 
that school 1 day the kids did not show up and the whole village 
had been attacked by dysentery. The teacher whom I was talking 
to you about previously said, “Well, you know the thing I have been 
telling you that is wrong, that cesspool at the end of the village.” 

The water is caught and runs down into the village and into the 
cesspool and cows drink and the kids wash and they also wash thei 
clothes there, and they take the water out of there to make the tea 

He said, “I have been telling you that the bugs in this water is what 
is causing the dysentery. We think you ought to have a well here.” 

They said, ‘“We have got no pump and no equipment a 

He said, “You dig the well, and I will find the equipment 

They dug the 67-foot well and our man got an old Mvers pump and 
set it in there. That village now has sanitary water 
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PRIVATE POINT 4 


Mr. Lanrarr. You mentioned the South American situation where 
you were concerned with building a strong aviation industry, I believe. 

Mr. Anprews. I meant by that this: it is to America’s interest to 
have good airfields and to have proper control towers and things of 
that type. There have been over the last 10 years scholarships for 
young Latin Americans who took their training in the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration here and practically all of the chaps who run 
the radar and the radio tower, and the traffic on those fields down 
there are technically trained in this country, and of course the airlines 
from American and our planes vo down there all the time. 

Last summer our plane got into trouble and we were guided in by a 
young Bolivian who had taken training in this country. 

I took occasion to inspect 12 of the airports and on every single 
airport a young man was there who had been trained in this country 
who was manning that tower. That is a case where it served not only 
the interests of the country but our interests too, ; 

Mr. Lanrarr. In that connection I think that America’s airlines 
operating in South America have conducted their own point 4 program 
because they have been training personnel. 

Mr. Anprews. Absolutely. 

Mr. Lantarr. I was wondering whether you coordinated your 
efforts with American industry in these countries you go into, In 
every country where American industry has gone, they almost always 
set up their own point 4 program. Do you coordinate those matters? 

Mr. ANpReEws. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. How do you coordinate with American industry? 

Mr. ANprews. In the case of Brazil we have what we call an 
industrial servicio down there. The American business firms in that 
country are contributing to this servicio, along with ours. We are 
sending technical people and a general director of that servicio down 
there and when these firms have special problems it is kind of an 
interchange. Those servicios are working in Brazil and in Chile and 
there is one set up in El Salvador. 

Mr. Lantarr. Have you had any reactions from American industry 
as to how this thing is working out? 

Mr. Anprews. I get some mighty fine letters. I get some awfully 
fine letters from Sears Roebuck and General Motors, for example. 

Mr. Lanrarr. I think one of the comments we heard was some of 
the American industries had never seen or had no contact with any of 
the State Department people. 

Mr. Brownson. That was a year and a half ago. 

Mr. AnpreEws. That is possible. We are pretty small. 

Mr. Brownson. They said that the British use their business people 
as sources of intelligence and economic information and as observers 
and that when our business people observed anything of importance 
and went to the State Department people in India, they were regarded 
as a nuisance and an annoyance and they were politely run out. 

Mr. AnNpreEws. That must not be true of all of them because we 
have been really pressing our missions in recent months to contact 
local American institutions in these countries. 

Mr. Lantarr. Have instructions been issued by Washington to all 
of the missions in the field to contact American industry in the country 
they are in? 
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Mr. Anprews. No; not except as a general policy. 

Mr. Lantarr. You say as a general policy. Is that in writing? 

Mr. Anprews. Primarily in the briefing of the country directors 
who go out there, we have briefed them and we tell them they ought 
to get in touch with American interests. 

Mr. Lantarr. Instead of ought to, don’t you think they should be 
instructed through a formalized directive? 

Mr. ANprews. We have so far as foundations like the Ford 
Foundation, the Carnegie Foundation and the Rockefeller Foundation, 
but not so far as American interests are concerned 


TESTIMONY OF H. P. MARTIN, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR FOR 
MANAGEMENT, TECHNICAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Brownson. Mr. Martin, will you give your full name and a 
little bit of your professional background, together with your present 
position? 

Mr. Martin. My name is Haywood P. Martin. I came into 
Government in 1933 as a messenger. I have since that time worked 
in various positions, senior clerk, purchasing officer, traveling pro- 
curement supervisor in the United States, head of purchasing and 
service operations section, assistant flood control officer for the 
Department of Agriculture, executive director and executive office: 
of the Office of Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 

I was in the Navy for a couple of years. I came to the State 
Department in early 1946. Since that time I have served in positions 
beginning with executive officer in the office of the Foreign Service, 
Deputy Director of that office, Deputy Director General of the 
Foreign Service, and with the reorganization in 1948 became Director 
of Personnel for the State Department and Foreign Service for some 
two and one-half years. 

For a brief period I was representing the Deputy Under Secretary 
of State for administration in planning for the transition from occupa- 
tion in Germany back to an Embassy operation. From there I came 
to the Technical Cooperation Administration approximately a year 
ago where I am Assistant Administrator for Management. 

Mr. Brownson. When you were in the State Department, did you 
have an assistant named Berger? 

Mr. Martin. Roy Breger? 

Mr. Brownson. Yes. 

Mr. Martin. No. At one time I had responsibility for several 
divisions in the Department of State one of which was known as the 
Division of Foreign Administration. There was a Mr. Berger who 
I believe was an assistant to the chief of that division. The Chief of 
the Division was responsible to me directly. 

Mr. Brownsown. Is he still in the Department of State? 

Mr. Martin. I do not know. He was as of probably a year ago 
when I last heard from him. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Hanson is going on the stand after you, 
Mr. Andrews. 

Mr. ANDREws. Yes. 
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ROME CONFERENCI 


Mir. Brownson. Mr Haldore Hanson told our investigators in 
his particular case that there would not be much coming out of this 
Rome Conference and the Near East Asia Development Service 
Conference that would apply to the Asia Development Service region 

Ir. ANDrEws. That could be a matter of opinion. 1 would say 
that certain fundamental approaches, certain fundamental experiences 
you have in dealing with the particular situation did come out of the 
Rome Conference If we have a conference out ip Asia in Mr. Hanson’s 
region I think he will find that when some of the people from the Near 
East Asia Development Service region are out there that a real 
‘contribution will have been made there just the same as the Rome 
Conference drew on the experience of Latin America. 

\ir. BRowwso»s The reason | point that out is for purposes of 


illustrating that wherever you lack a definite written policy from the 


topside, you are bound t » develop a wider divergence of opinion in an 
organization than you would have if overall policy were clearly) 
enunciated 

Mr. ANpDrews. That is right 

Mr. Brownson. There is apparently a difference of opinion in 
your organization as to education versus technical training. 

Mr. ANDREws. Yes, sir 

Mr. Brownson. Eventually you get to a point where a command 
decision, if vou want to eall it that, having been made, evervbod\ 
must either ve aboard or vet off the ship 

Mr. Anprews. That is right 

Mir. Brownson. Where you have no overall educational poliey and 
nobody knows what the area of understanding is except by oral 
conferences, and you and I know that four people can come away 
from a conference with entirely different concepts of what was dis 
cussed, you are bound to run into conflicts between personnel ove 
policy matters 

This committee stumbled on the case of Dr. Fisher and Dr. Soren 
son. The committee is not making any brief for Dr. Fisher nor for 
Dr. Sorenson. We are not interested in trving the case, but we are 
interested in the elements of a personnel system and administrative 
control that allows a situation like that to develop. We are inter- 
ested in this case more as an example of public administration pro- 
cedure in your agency rather than as a matter of individual right or 
wrong. We have had testimony that except for a trip to Saudi 
\rabia where Dr. Sorenson said Dr. Fisher performed creditably, 
and which Dr. Fisher regards as a make-work project, and a short- 
study project, Dr. Fisher was down there in your agency for some 
18 months without any actual duties being assigned 

Have vou had any personal contact with Dr. Fisher since he was 
assigned to the Technical Cooperation Administration? 

Mr. Anprews. Not officially, except to meet him in the hall. I 
knew Dr. Fisher in Italy as an officer in the Arm’ and I have seen 
him in our building several times, and his particular case has been 


discussed with me and by me with several different members of the 


I 
! 
i 


staff on several occasions 
Nin B OWNSON Do you know he Was doing virtually noth hg tor 


S months? 


j 
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Mr. Anprews. I didn’t know he was doing virtually nothing. 

[ have what I call an open-door policy and everybody can walk 
into my door, from the janitor on up, and Dr. Fisher never took 
advantage of that. 

Mr. Brownson. In view of your discussions of the Fisher case and 
in view of the administrative subordinates between you and Dr. 
Fisher, why is it that you and your subordinates didn’t correct this 
situation? For that matter, why didn’t you, yourself, because you 
are the boss of the whole shop? 

Mr. Anprews. That is right; I take full responsibility. 

Mr. Brownson. Why is it that under your organizational setup, 
you can have a man sitting down there with no assignment just 
because there was very clearly a personnel conflict? How could you 
let that conflict go on until it cost the taxpayers $15,000 or $16,000 
for the period of time that Dr. Fisher sat down there? At the same 
time Dr. Sorenson was complaining about being shert-handed. I am 
trying to visualize the errors in personnel administration and in the 
supervisory techniques that would allow that kind of a situation to 
develop and to continue in existence 

Mr. ANpreEws. I am pretty baffled by some of the regulations and 
the way they do things in government on personnel matters. I want 
to take quite a full responsibility for the bad side as well as the good 
side. I expect | am partly responsible for this thing developing 
there as it did. 

As you well know, both Dr. Fisher and Dr. Sorenson were there and 
apparently not getting along too well long before I ever came in as 
administrator. When | got back from this trip in the Middle East 
and the Far East and found the mess that we were in on our training 
and education, I frankly called Dr. Sorenson in and I said, “I don’t 
rive a darn what happened or what goes. I want results.”’ 

He mentioned the business of being short-handed and mentioned 
not being able to work with Dr. Fisher. 

I said, “*That is just too bad. The bee is on you. Get the show 
runninge,”’ 

I will say this for Dr. Sorenson. He did work. He worked hard 
and he did put our training program into gear and bring it out of 
chaos and did get it moving. He worked with the Department of 
Education and we got good people in the field and we got a good edu- 
cational program so far as personnel is concerned. 

Mr. Brownson. I am perfectly willing to assume that, properly 
classified and properly used, both Dr. Sorenson and Dr. Fisher were 
very well-qualified educators. 

Mr. Anprews. That is right. 

Mr. Brow NSON. | want it clearly understood | am not making any 
inference that either or both of them are not well-qualified educators. 
In fact, after the last committee session J inquired of the Department 
of State, the Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs to check on 
Dr. Fisher’s record and I find it is a very good record. If we have a 
man in the wrong slot, certainly his services should have been used 
somewhere in government. Surely it is not in the ioterest of efficiency 
or economy to let this situation develop to a point where a man spends 
18 months doing virtually nothing at the taxpayers’ expense while 
your agency claims to be understaffed 
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Mr. Anprews. I don’t think he did practically nothing, In the 
case of Dr. Fisher, with lots of people and great details to battle with 
morning, noon, and night, I cannot follow this through personally, 
I cid call in Jonathan Bingham and Mr. Martin and I said to them, 
“Get this Fisher thing straightened out.”’ 

Mr. Brownson. When was that? 

Mr. Anprews. That was last June or rather last fall some time 
when the thing developed after he had gotten back from Saudi Arabia 
and Dr. Sorenson was continually crying he was short-handed. Our 
table of organization and our setup under the Ribicoff amendment 
would not permit anybody else to come in or abolishing the position 
and setting up another one, layering, which you know is a common 
thing in government. 

Mr. Brownson. Did you get a report of Dr, Fisher’s conduct of 
his mission to Saudi Arabia? 

Mr. ANpReEws. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Was that a satisfactory report? 

Mr. Anprews. Yes, sir. Frankly, Dr. Fisher is a very able man 
if we got him in the right place. 

Mr. Brownson. Did you ever see any efficiency reports rendered 
on Dr. Fisher? 

Mr. ANnprews. No, I did not. 

Mr. Brownson. May I ask Mr. Martin this question, Dr, Fisher 
was with vour agency for 18 months, Mr. Martin. That would require 
two efficiency reports, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Martin. No, Mr. Chairman. The first efficiency report was 
due 6 months after he reported, and subsequent ratings will be due 
at the end of each 12-month period following that. Dr. Fisher had 
a rating last August 31 and his next rating will be due August 31 of 
this year. 

Mr. Brownson. What was his rating on August 31° 

Mr. Martin. It was satisfactory or very good. It is a narrative 
rating. 

Mr. Brownson. Who rated Dr. Fisher? 

Mr. Martin. Mr. Thomas A. Hart, who was on the Saudi Arabian 
desk. 

Mr. Brownson. Is it normal procedure that the rating would then 
go through Dr. Fisher’s immediate administrative superior for com- 
ment? 

Mr. Martin. Yes, it is. In this particular case, Mr, Chairman, 
when the question came up of rating Dr. Fisher, it was Dr, Sorenson’s 
suggestion that Mr. Hart would be in a better position to rate him 
for this particular period because he had spent considerable time in 
Saudi Arabia. Dr. Sorenson thought Mr. Hart would be better 
cualified to make an objective evaluation. While it did not come 
through Dr. Sorenson, it was made by Dr. Hart at the suggestion of 
Dr. Sorenson. 

Mr. Brownson. Would Dr. Sorenson have had a chance to add 
comments on that efficiency report if he desired? 

Mr. Martin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownsoxn. Who will rate him in the next reting? 

Mr. Martin. We will have to ask Dr. Sorenson for a rating, Mr 
Chairman. 

Mr. Brownson. That I would like to see, 


» 
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Mr. Lanrarr. How about this particular rating here? . 

Mr. AnprReEws. It is a good rating, satisfactory, and Dr. Fisher’s 
work in Saudi Arabia was satisfactory. 

Mrs. Sv. Georce. Wasn't it possible, in view of all this and it must 
have been brought to your attention and it must have been annoying 
to you, couldn’t you have found some place for Dr. Fisher or have him 
transferred to another department? I am asking you not so much on 
vour account or on the account of the Technical Cooperation Ad- 
ministration but not to let a square peg try to fit into a round hole 
indefinitely at the taxpayers’ expense. 

Mr. Anpbrews. I do not want to throw off on my subordinates and 
| take full responsibility, but we really tried to find a place for Dr. 
Fisher. 

Mrs. St. GrorGr. That is what I am trying to get at. You really 
tried and couldn’t do it. There is something wrong in the setup. 
There is something wrong in the personnel directives if you are 
hampered to that extent. 

Mr. Martin. May I comment on this, please? 

Mrs. Sr. GeorGe. Yes 

Mr. Martin. At Mr. Andrews’ request 1 did endeavor to solve this 
problem. 1 talked with Dr. Sorenson about the problem of utilizing 
Dr. Fisher’s services until and unless we could find some other place 
for him, recognizing that any alternative solution by way of rol 
ment would be something that under normal procedure would have to 
be worked out with Dr. Fisher. We would have to have his coopera- 
tion on any reassignment. 

I discussed also with Dr. Fisher the matter and had a very frank 
talk with him and said, ‘This is a very bad situation at best. You are 
interested in the program, as we are. It is not furthering the program 
for you and Dr. Sorenson to have little if any conversation with or 
confidence in each other and you are not working effectively together. 
Quite frankly I suggest that you find yourself another job. [ will 
make an effort to he Ip you find another job in Technical C ooperation 
Administration or in some other agency, but the main thing is let us 
put the program interest first 

Dr. Fisher agreed with that and said that he would go about tryinz 
to find an assignment. I asked him if he would be interested in an 
overseas assignment if we could work it out. He said he would be 
willing to consider it. I did pursue the possibility of reassignment 
within the Technical Cooperation Administration, both in our domestic 
organization and abroad and simply did not find a job that in terms 
of his professional experience and record was as suitable to his qualifi- 
cations as the one he was in. I tried also in other parts of the State 
Department and inquired as to the possibility of placing him in the 
international exchange program to see if that program possibly would 
have a place for him. 

This was all after full and frank discussion with Dr. Fisher and 
Dr. Sorenson. We pursued many possibilities along these lines to no 
avail, 

Some couple of months ago, at least for my part I gave up in my 
endeavor to solve it by this means and proposed to Mr. Andrews 
that we simply say that we will insist that Dr. Fisher be given full 
responsibility of the job for which he is being paid and then he will 


x 
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perform and everybody will be happy or if he cannot perform or will 
not periorm, in that case we will terminate his services. 

Mr. Andrews agreed with that and said in view of the imminence of 
Dr. Sorenson’s departure at the end of his leave here we should not 
force this situation to that conclusion but we ought to wait until we 
appoint a new Director of Education and Training at which time that 
would be the only solution which we see. 

Mr. Brownson. How many eases like this one of the zombies, or 
walking dead, so to speak, do you have in the Technical Cooperation 
Administration? 

Mr. Martin. I don’t know of any others. If we do have them 
I am not aware of it. We have had other cases in which we have had 
to pursue basically the same course. When you find an employee who 
has civil-service status, and some of them with veterans’ preference as 
well, it is simply necessarv that they be given duties that are appro- 
priate to their level of employment under good, fair supervisors 
give them a reasonable opportunity to perform and if not you have a 
basis for terminating 

Mr. Brownson. | think your final solution to the problem was an 
excellent one. I wish you could have come to that conclusion earlier, 
but I think any Government employee is entitled to an opportunity 
to perform the duties of his position and either make the grade or fail. 

Mr. Anprews. That is right. 

Mr. Brownson. This development has been rather alarming to me 
because we cannot help but draw certain unfortunate conclusions on 
the basis of these two cases of personnel management in the Depart- 
ment of State, the first of which was the Montgomery case in which 
we found some grievous mistakes in procedures and recordkeeping, 
and this, the only other case into which we have ever looked. We are 
anxious to avoid making a blanket condemnation on the basis of only 
2 cases, but it is rather alarming that in the only 2 cases into which 
we looked in these unfortunate conditions existed. 

Mr. Anprews. I want to say in all fairness to Mr. Martin, Mr. 
Fisher, and all, I simply had to say that we simply couldn’t go through 
the routine here, when we are right in the midst of trying to get this 
thing started, the routine of putting a man in a job and either letting 
him fail or succeed. 

We couldn’t take a chance. 

Sir, I don’t know whether you know it or not, but we were in a 
mess 

Mr. Brownson. I agree, Mr. Andrews. You were in a mess; but 
this wasn’t a case of putting Dr. Fisher in a job and letting him sue- 
ceed or fail. This was a case of where you had a $9,600-a-year man 
doing absolutely nothing, except for the Saudi Arabian investigation 
and the study project, for 18 months. 

Mrs. St. GrorGr. And the Saudi Arabia job was the only job that 
was considered well done, according to all the testimony. 

Mr. Brownson. Yes; and, according to Dr. Judd, a member of 
our subcommittee, whose opinion I value particularly in respect to the 
Orient, Dr. Fisher did an outstanding job in his previous Chinese 
student-training mission. Dr. Judd had a chance to observe the 
results of his work. So apparently you had a reasonably capable man. 

Mr. Lantarr. Mr. Chairman, in that connection, I think it might 
be well to summarize the efficiency report of Dr. Fisher covering Dr. 
Fisher’s assignment on the Saudi Arabian mission. 
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Mr. Brownson. Yes. Would you do that, please? 

Mr. Lanrarr. By way of summary, the efficiency report points 
out that Dr. Fisher should be commended for his exceptional skill i 
negotiating with the Saudi Arabia officials and establishing certain 
commercial-industrial schools 

The efficiency rating is satisfactory, and I call attention to the fact 
that only three rating levels are required—one satisfactory, the other 
unsatisfactory and the third outstanding. The satisfactory rating 
was sufficient to entitle Dr. Fisher to a within-grade salary advance- 
ment. 

Mr. Martin. Mr. Chairman, may I say on this point 

Mr. Brownson. Yes, Mr. Martin. 

Mr. Marin. On the point of the additional duties—that was, | 
believe, discussed in earlier hearings, and on the basis of my under- 
standing from all these discussions, the need for Dr. Sorenson to 
utilize Dr. Fisher’s services in his best judgment until or unless a 
reassignment could be worked out. He did give him a series of other 
assignments 

Now, as | understand it, there is a difference of opinion apparently 
between Dr. Fisher and Dr. Sorenson as to the qui ality of performance 
on those assignments. I think it is unfortunate that on completion of 
those if, in fact, Dr. Sorenson felt they were of poor quality he didn’t 
eall Dr. Fisher in and say, ‘‘Go back and redo them for these and 
these reasons.” 

Mr. Brownson. Are you familiar with the assignments? 

Mr. Martin. They are vague in my mind 

Mr. Brownson. There was only one we were ever able to get from 
the records. That was based on a memorandum of February 13, 
1953 

Mr. Martin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. And Dr. Sorenson says: 

I have in mind several projects that I would like to have accomplished. | 
wonder if vou would consider them and any others you have in mind and discuss 
them with me some time on Tuesday or Wednesday of next week 


Dr eisher has testified he was given about 3 minutes in which to 
discuss them 

Several of these projects, to me, seem more like an assignment for a 
essay in a social studies class in high school than the type of thing that 
would be of practical use in the program which you are carrying out 
Here are the five points: 


(1) To clarify the potential role of foreign colleges and universities in the 
point t oper ations abroad; 


(2) To clarify the potential role of American colleges and universities in the 
point 4 oper: ations abroad: 

3) To review critically the philosophy of teaching English as the second 
language and any current projects in this field under way in point 4 countries 


consider potential political barriers to be overcome if additional English instruc 
tion is to be given, and suggestions for overcoming those barriers. 


My understanding on that particular one is that at the same time 
TCA or the Department of State had a contract survey under way 

1) To clarify, for college social studies teachers, the implication of point 4 in 
their instruction; and 


(5) To consider, analyze, and evaluate the sociological deterrents to the raising 
of educational standards in the point 4 countries. 
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I have tried to view this thing very objectively—if that isn’t largely 
a make-work project, I don’t think I ever saw one. 

Mr. AnpreEws. Sir, I would 

Mr. Brownson. I understand that Dr. Fisher within 2 weeks gave 
some brief answers to these questions. 

Mr. Anprews. I beg to disagree, sir. There are several problems 
in there really fundamental to this whole thing. That first one there 
particularily’ that we’ve just worked out on the basis of Dr. Fisher’s 
report on it—a system of using the universities of foreign countries 
for 

Mr. Brownson. You have been doing that with American Univer- 
sity of Beirut ever since it was opened 

Mr. Anprews. Not to the extent 

Mr. Brownson. And ever since point 4 started. 

Mr. Anprews. Not to the extent we are now doing it, sir, and not 
to the extent we are going to use Puerto Rico and also probably use 
some training centers in Japan. 

Mr. Brownson. Certainly on the basis of guinea pig experiments 
in the American University and others it should be fairly obvious 
you don’t need to bring a foreign national over to this country to give 
him training in a university here that you can give him in a university 
close to his own country. It wouldn’t seem to me to require a crystal 
ball or any extensive study to develop that concept. 

Mr. Anprews. There’s a lot of complications in this 

Mr. Lantarr. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Brownson. Yes 

Mr. Lanrarr. Did Dr. Sorenson ever discuss these projects with 
you 

Mr. AnpreEws. Only in a general way 

Mr. Lantarr. These five projects? 

Mr. Anprews. And part of that grows out of an instruction I gave 
him following a trip, having to do with this problem of third country 
training 

Mr. Lanrarr. Did he discuss 

Mr. Anprews. And the role also of the intellectual in these general 
programs. 

You have in all of these countries some very fine, highly qualified 
individuals, or what 1 term intellectuals. Probably that’s not the 
right way. They are a source of agitation. They are a source of 
trouble in a lot of these countries. They don’t do anything. They 
won't do anything. They won’t get out here and even help their 
own country. 

What we've been grappling with is how to mobilize this intelligence 
and this manpower that’s in these higher circles and in the higher 
education of these countries into doing something for their country. 

In some places we’ve been successful in getting some of those 
fellows out, but most of the time they want to be put up on a big, 
high pedestal; they want the United States to throw out all the money, 
and they want to do all the bossing and they don’t want to get down 
and do any of the work. Our own people in the United States have 
to do it 

Mr. Brownson. The United States also has people like that. 
We have our overeducated here, too. 
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Mr. Anprews. I think most of these people have forgotten they 
can’t have the luxury of that kind of thing. They have got to be 
able to get down and do something. They have a lot of ‘ ‘know” in 
all these countries, but damn little ‘‘how’ 

Mr. Brownson. Yet; we have the luxury here in vour agency of a 
man who has a good educational background, a satisfactory perform- 
ance rating from the State Department, a satisfactory efficiency 
rating on the Saudi Arabia job, well known to experts in the field as 
having been outstanding in his training of Chinese students, sitting 
down there for a year and a half under your department’s dupervision 
and, according to his own testimony, doing nothing except for the 
Saudi Arabia trip and this memorandum. You and I can differ about 
the philosophy of the case, but the fact remains Dr. Fisher complied 
with the request and within 2 weeks prepared the memorandum 
which Dr. Sorenson requested. 

Mr. Anprews. Well, | haven’t had a chance, sir, to appraise his 
work on those particular jobs; but if he turned out a workmanlike job 
on those specific points in 2 weeks, then he’s a miracle worker. We 
ought to have more like him in the Government, because the implica- 
tion of a thing like that—you get really into some worthwhile study. 
There’s no high-school essay about it when you get down to the 
fundamentals of the problem you are dealing with. When you raise 
those questions, you are dealing with some real problems here. 

Mr. Brownson. How long did you hope this would keep Dr. Fisher 
busv? 

Mr. Anprews. Sir, I had nothing to do with the assignment at all. 

Mr. Brownson. You just said these were things you suggested. 

Mr. Anprews. No; I discussed these proble ms with Dr. Sorenson 
and told him, ‘“‘Here are some things we’ve got to go looking into,” 
and I even told him to go to Puerto Rico and make an on-the-ground 
study, himself, of what we could do and what Puerto Rico has done 
there, using their higher educational people to do this sort of work; 
and I’ll confess to yvou—I didn’t even know that Dr. Sorenson had 
assigned this work to Fisher. 

Mr. Brownson. How many people 

Mr. Anprews. I am sorry. 

Mr. Brownson. How many people have you got over there in TCA? 

Mr. Anprews. We've got about 500 in the one building. We've 
got in the other agencies about 400. We've got about 1,700 abroad, 
and there’s a problem that comes up each hour of the day for each one 
of those people. 

Mr. Brownson. Here in Washington you have 900 people. Don’t 
you think that’s too many? 

Mr. Anprews. I wouldn’t say too many. It’s adequate. 

Mr. Brownson. Well, here at least 

Mr. Anprews. The experts told me I needed 1,647 to do the job 

Mr. Brownson. Well, of course , here is a case where 899 were ap- 
parently enough, because you weren’t using one of them 

Mr. Lantarr. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Brownson. Yes, Mr. Lantaff. 

Mr. Lantarr. I asked a question some time ago as to whether or 
not these projects had ever been discussed with Dr. Sorenson. I 
understand now these specific five projects had not been discussed 
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with Dr. Sorenson and Dr. Sorenson has not taken up with you for 
discussion the work that Dr. Fisher completed on these five projects. 

Now, Dr. Sorenson testified before the committee the other day that 
these were very important projects and without the answer to these 
particular five questions that TCA was dragging its feet. 

Do you concur in that analysis 

Mr. Anprews. I wouldn't 

Mr. Lanrarr. Made by Dr. Sorenson? 

Mr. ANpreEws. Say dragging its feet. You need studies like that 
for analysis. Really, we’re dealing with terrific forces in this business 
of education and ideas, and that sort of thing. You can make some 
grand mistakes. 

Now, I think the best anybody can get is none too good on that 
sort of thing. 

That may sound, as the chairman said, a make-work 

Mr. Lanrarr. Well, I just want to get some evaluation of these 
projects. 

Do you think the answer to these questions which you had dis- 
cussed some time before with Dr. Sorenson are important to enable 
TCA to carry out its work program? 

Mr. Anprews. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Lantrarr. Don’t you think perhaps Dr. Sorenson in the 3 
minutes he discussed these with Dr. Fisher would have told him, as 
he said, that TCA was dragging its feet and these were important 
projects and that you needed the answers to them? 

Mr. Anprews. I| certainly think that both Sorenson and Fisher 
acted like little boys in the matter. 

Mr. Lantarr. And if that is true, why is it the agency or you, as 
the administrator for the agency, if you discussed these with your 
director of training some time prior to last February, hadn’t followed 
up to find out what had been done about it? 

Mr. ANpreEws. I’ve been hammering Sorenson and everybody else 
to get this training going, and this business of the University of Beirut 
there—the expansion of training there, the work we’re contemplating 
in Puerto Rico, and all over the place. 

I don’t know—you have all kinds of people giving you advice—you 
don’t dare do this; you don’t dare do that, because this is a different 
culture, and all this and the other. I sometimes wonder whether you 
would do anything if you had to wait for all these things to be brought 
up. 
Mr. Lantarr. In connection with this, have you or the State De- 
partment, to your knowledge, let any contracts to outside agencies? 

Mr. Martin. No; I don’t believe so in this deal. 

I believe, Mr. Lantaff, when Dr. Fisher was testifying he said 
they were not TCA contracts, but that some other branch of the Gov- 
ernment and he thought the State Department had. 

Mr. ANprews. TCA did not have any contracts. That is one thing 
I sign, and I know what I sign. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Yeu wouldn’t know whether the State Department 
had any contracts with private institutions for research in this field? 

Mr. ANpreEws. No. 

Mrs. St. GrorGe. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brownson. Mrs. St. George. 

Mrs. Sr. Georae. Did Dr. Sorenson ever tell you, Mr. Andrews, 
after he received this report or this work from Dr. Fisher that it was 
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unsatisfactory, that it had been done in a way that he didn’t approve 
or that he didn’t think it was valuable? 

Mr. ANprews. He mentioned, in passing, that was a high-school 
job. 

Mrs. Sv. GrorGe. He did? 

Mr. ANprEws. Yes, ma’am 

Mrs. Str. GeorGe. In other words, he did comment on it? 

Mr. ANprEws. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. St. GreoraGe. It seems strange to me 

Mr. ANprEws. He commented on it. 

Mr. Brownson. He commented to you that it was a high-school 
job? 

Mr. Anprews. Yes; he commented that it was a high-school job 

Mr. Brownson. Dr. Fisher is here in the room, and | would like 
to ask him a question 

You were sworn in previously, Dr. Fisher 

Did Dr. Sorenson ever comment to you on the quality of the job? 

Dr. Fisuer. No; he never mentioned it. I didn’t know whether 
he had seen it or not until we met here at this meeting 

| would like to say one other thing. Could 1, Mr. Chairman? 

\ir. Brownson. Yes 

Dr. Fisuer. When | had this assignment—apparently, from this 
testimony this morning, it came after Mr. Andrews suggested that | 
should do the work: then he comes up with these five assignments 
Now, after I took these assignments and read them, with care, I did 
this—because I agree with Mr. Andrews those first two topics are 
important; I think the work can be done on them—I think I can be 
intellectually honest in signing my name to a document dealing with 
these, but saying this was ‘‘either—or’’—if I didn’t do it and said so, 
| would probably be set up as being noncooperative and not doing 
anything; and if I did do it, he would say, ‘Look how damn ignorant 
this thing is. What is happening?” 

So, I go over and ask the educational people and they tell me, 
‘You can’t work on those things, things like that.” 

I go up to the Office of International Education, and they tell me, 
‘You can’t do that 

| go to the Council of American Learned Societies, and they tell 
me, “Don’t sign your name to that document. It will take you a 
year. There are social deterrents in it.”’ 

Dr. Odom, down at the University of North Carolina, has been 
working practically his entire life on that, because it breaks down 
into regions. You just can’t do that sort of thing in a high-school 
treatise. Most high-school teachers would laugh at you on that deal 

And, so, after I consulted with all these people, I did write and I will 
stand by my paper on those first two topics 

Now, they were not elaborate things. I believe it took longer, 
though, than the time that’s been described by Vir. Sore nson; but I 
do believe those first two topics are valuable, and I think you could 
spend 3 or 4 months working on them—maybe a year—but not in the 
terms of any immediate value to the program as evolved. 
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TRAVEL 


Mr. Brownson. Thank you. 

Now, on the matter of travel, Mr. Andrews, do you feel there has 
been too much travel on the part of members of TCA, considering the 
fact there hasn’t been any uniform set of procedures developed for 
education and training which they could take out into the field with 
them? 

Mr. Anprews. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, so far as overall 
travel is concerned the very high incidence of travel last year, from 
about May until December, was at my instization and on my up- 
brading of my people to travel. 

I don’t doubt in the world but what there was some junkets. I 
don’t doubt in the world maybe there was some waste. Maybe Dr. 
Sorenson traveled too much. 

sut here is what you are up against: We do not have a regional 
office in TCA. We only have our country offices. You pick a per- 
son up here in some county in the United States, qualified for his own 
county, you send him out to a part of the world to work on a pro- 
gram; you take a man right here in Washington out of one of the 
agencies—maybe he has never been in Iran or Iraq and, yet, he 
is evaluating the program that is being carried out there, and I 
frankly said, “I don’t want to have him go before Congress’’- and 
we do have a lot of our people go before congressional committees— 

“or to be evaluating, appraising, directing the program that he doesn’t 
know about, know the program he’s working one, and doesn’t know 
the country.” 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Andrews 

Mr. ANDREws. So, as a policy, we did send them out. 

Mr. Brownson. You recognized that, and I would like to include 
at this time in the record office memorandum 53, Supplement No. 2, 
for October the 24th, 1952, which I think is a very commonsense 
directive on travel of your agency personnel. 

Mr. Anprews. Right. 

Mr. Brownson. I ask unanimous consent that be included at this 
point. 

Without objection, so ordered. 

(The memorandum referred to follows: ) 


Exuipitr 70 
OrricE MEMORANDUM No, 53 


Supplement 2 
OcTonER 24, 1952 

To: All TCA Staff Members. 
From: Stanley Andrews, Administrator. 
Subject: Foreign Travel of TCA Washington Personnel 
Justification 

The nature of TCA’s activities on occasion requires foreign travel by members 
of the Washington staff. This travel may be ascribed to three major causes: (1) 
Participation in important field negotiations on program matters. This may 
include trouble-shooting and other special assignments. (2) Participation in im- 
portant field meetings and conferences of a regional or international character. 
(3) Field orientation for senior members of the Washington staff. 

Good management requires that reasonable limits be placed upon foreign travel 
and that there be specific objectives which fully justify the cost involved and the 
period of absence from Washington. 
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It is absolutely essential that there be no foreign travel of the junket variety 
in TCA and that the period of absence be held to a minimum. To assure the 
application of a uniform standard to all foreign travel, the Assistant Adminis- 
trator for Management will have the responsibility for approving such travel 
Reports 

TCA personnel return from foreign countries with significant firsthand impres- 
sions which are of interest to many offices in TCA. Generally, meetings are 
called and impressions exchanged on the return of travelers but these meetings 
necessarily reach a limited cirele within TCA. In order that maximum advan- 
tage may be obtained from such field trips and that a wider distribution may be 
obtained for reports of these experiences in the field, it is desired that a report be 
written upon the completion of each such trip 

All TCA headquarters personnel who return from field trips are expected to 
prepare a report on their trips within 2 weeks after their return. These reports 
should be prepared in two parts. The first should be limited to the special field 
with which the reporter is concerned. This should be complete, with emphasis 


should be more general in nature, covering the program as 


on the specific accomplishments of the traveler [he second part of the report 
th 


vhole, and should 
contain any impressions and evaluations of program needs and accomplishments, 
{ should include observations on such things as the quality of program accom- 


nents, the attitudes of the people, characteristic field problems and signifi- 
‘ant new approaches to their solution 

Such reports should be mimeographed and an initial run made of at least 50 
copies for distribution to interested persons 

This memorandum supersedes that portion of office memo No. 53, dated July 
24, 1952, pertaining to responsibility for authority of foreign travel of TCA 
Washington personnel. 

Mr. Brownson. In this directive you point out essentially what 
you said here today: 

Good judgment requires reasonable limits be placed upon foreign travel and 
that there be specific objectives which fully justify the cost involved in the period 
of absence from Washington 

Now, we were looking into Dr. Sorenson’s foreign travel and found 
that Dr. Sorenson spent 154 days on travel status, which included 
four trips overseas, some of those trips fairly close to trips made by 
other members of the Educational Division over the same area. We 
found that he had spent a total of 34 percent of his time traveling, and 
I wonder if you don’t think that was a little excessive for a man charged 
with running this program, which appears to have been broken 
down 

Mr. Anprews. I think 

Mr. Brownson. For administrative purposes. 

Mr. ANprREws. It is probably excessive, but I will have to say on 
that, just like some people who talk about certain brands of whisky, 
if you get results; that is, I don’t worry too much about it. In other 
words, I don’t want to tell a man to do something and then turn 
around and jerk him back say, ‘“‘You can do it, but,”’ and I was putting 
it onto Sorenson. 

Mr. Brownson. Did you approve those requests? 

Mr. ANpreEws. I didn’t personally, sir, because I have hundreds 
of those things. 

T think in recent months I have been personally approving all of the 
requests for all travel, because after the October memorandum there 
I wanted to cut the travel down, because 1 thought we had been 
doing enough of it, if these people were going to be educated on what 
was going on in the field. Now they are educated. Now we’ve 
got to back up these programs and assist the field. 
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I have to say I rarely win in turning one down, because they always 
come up and argue me out of it—that it is absolutely necessary. 

Mr. Brownson. Dr. Sorenson was on leave of absence from the 
University of Nebraska for only a year, wasn’t he? 

Mr. ANpReEws. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Don’t you think 34 percent of his time spent in 
travel was a pretty high percentage of travel for a man who was 
going to leave you at the end of a year? 

Mr. ANprews. That may be right, sir, but remember this: We 
had to get—you just can’t put up a sign and get good educators or 
able people to come into a program like this. We had to get the 
cooperation of the universities. We had to get the cooperation of the 
State departments of education to get their people released. 

You take a person in a university or State department of educa- 
tion—we can only offer them a 2-year contract, and the man has got 
a good job there, and you go out and talk him into going to Iran 
or some place; then 2 vears he’s got to go back—it’s hard to get 
people. 

Mr. Brownson. I am not criticizing the term of the contract with 
Dr. Sorenson at all. I am just wondering, in view of the fact his 
experience was going to be available to T. C. A. for such a short 
period of time whether 34 percent of his time was excessive. 

Mr. ANprews. He was mainly concerned with getting people, 
pulling them out of the departments of education and pulling them 
out of the universities and getting them into the field. 

Mr. Brownson. In your memorandum, which I asked be inserted 
in the record, Office Memorandum No. 53, Supplement No. 2, of 
October 24, 1952, you say: 


All TCA headquarters’ personnel who return from field trips are expected to 


prepare a report on their trips within 2 weeks after their return 


Mr. Anprews. That’s right 

Mr. Brownson. Dr. Sorenson made 4 trips, and to the best of our 
knowledge there was only 1 report turned in and that came in con- 
siderably after 2 weeks from the time he returned from the trip. 

Mr. Anprews. It’s pretty hard to keep those things up to date 
because just a case this morning—on the Rome conference I insisted 
that we havea report W ritten on the plane, so on vetting home here, I 
would have a complete report on my desk on the Rome conference 
last Tuesday morning. Well, I just jumped on them an hour before 
coming here. I said, ‘I want to know where that report is.” 

Well, problems arise, we are busy and we are just slow getting 
them out. It is a difficult thing. 

I confess sometimes I don’t make as good reports on my own trips 
as I should make. 

Mr. Brownson. I notice Dr. Sorenson wrote a book a few years 
ago, Our Neighbors Around the World, some of the committee 
wondered whether he was going to visit each one of these individual 
neighbors while he was in TCA employ. 

Mr. Anprews. I will say that I sent Dr. Sorenson to Puerto Rico. 
I sent him to the Middle East. He went at my request on that. 

Mr. Brownson. Did you know that Dr. Sorenson made several 
trips out to his own home in Lincoln, Nebr., where his wife and family 
were? 
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Mr. Anprews. I certainly did not, and it was quite a shock to me 
to hear that. 

Mr. Brownson. I notice most of the business he conducted in 
Lincoln was conducted on weekends, which if he actually so conducted 
business is a great tribute to his zealousness; but if it was primarily 
a Visit 

Mr. Anprews. J] would say this: I would say Dr. Sorenson was a 
guy that worked. He didn’t loaf. He was really on the go all the 
time. 

And the Lincoln thing was a little shock to me. 1 did check back 
on the people in my office who had authorized the trip, or signed the 
authorization, and they were convinced they were legitimate trips, 
and they performed a legitimate purpose. 

Mr. Brownson. How much knowledge do you have of the extent 
of travel of your employees? 

Mr. ANprews. At the present time now I am pretty well up on it 
because I must sign all travel over a hundred dollars, and up until 
we transferred to Mr. Stassen’s office I] had to report to the Secretary 
of State, in detail, each month the cost and what the man went out 
for, and why. I think it was a good thing 

There was considerable paperwork, but it did give you a check on 
what you are doing. 

Mr. Brownson. On the matter of your own traveling, you had 17 
travel authorizations. The total cost in appropriated funds, $18,328.90 
the cost in counterpart, $429.82, for a total of $18,758.82. 

Mr. Anprews. Right. 

Mr. Brownson. There were seven trips outside the United States 

You didn’t do as good as Sorenson. You only got to your home in 
Little Rock twice. 

Mr. Anprews. Twice. Very good 

Mr. Brownson. And then vour trips abroad, in addition to that, 
ran $12,977.06. Is that right? 

Mr. Anprews. I wouldn't know, sir. 1 made several of them. 

Mr. Brownson. You spent 167 days in travel status. 

Mr. Anprews. Yes 

Mr. Brownson. Did you write up reports 

Mr. Anprews. No, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. On those trips? 

Mr. ANprEws. No, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. We don’t want to be nagging about a little point, 
but our whole idea is that you were sound in your memorandum when 
you asked for these reports 

Mr. AnpDrews. That’s right. 

Mr. Brownson. Reports would have made and the knowledge you 
gained on the trip 

Mr. Anprews. That’s right. 

Mr. Brownson. Available to other people. 

Mr. Anprews. Of course, sir, as you well know, those were reported 
in great detail to the staff. 

Some of the things I picked up on these trips—those were opera- 
tional trips. They were out for specific purposes, on specific problems, 
within countries, and the points that I picked up that had to be cor- 
rected were gone into,-of course, when | got back here to Washington. 
They were gone into in great detail with the staff. 
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Mr. Brownson. But when you have spent $13,000 in travel I 
think the files might have a memo on the things which you picked 
on these trips. I am sure your conclusion would be of use to other 
people in your department when the *y can’t get to you otherwise on 
these problems, and also be of great use in compiling the operating 
history of TCA and aiding your successors. 

Mr. Anprews. Sir, if I was to be required to do that sort of thing 
I would have to have about two more assistants, assistant adminis- 
trators, to do the work. 

Mr. Brownson. Maybe you can send over to Libia and get a 
couple of those stenographers we’re training. 

Mr. Anprews. As far as I am concerned, I spent most of my life 
in private business and I have never been under as much pressure as 
I have been under in this job in my whole life; and anybody else that 
wants it can have it right at this minute. 

Mr. Brownson. Here is a page of questions, Mr. Andrews, concern- 
ing the training program, which we are not going to attempt to cover 
here because some of them call for an answer in detail. I would 
appreciate it very much if you would work out an answer to these 
questions- 

Mr. Anprews. Thank you. 

Mr. Brownson (continuing). And supply that information to us. 

Mr. Anprews. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. In your previous testimony, on page 45 of the 
transcript, you said: 

Autonomy of operation on the part of the three services extends to program 
content and to the basic administrative processes vital to program success, the 
most important of which are management of funds, management of personnel and 
management of supplies and material. 

In this regard, uniform standards, guidelines and policies of operation are 
established for TCA as a whole by the administrator, and these are followed by 
the three services. 

Are those in written form or are those 

Mr. ANpReEws. Yes; we have a general administrative manual. 

Mr. Martin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. You have an administrative—— 

Mr. Martin. I think we can supply you with that. 

Mr. Anprews. We have an administrative memorandum or 
manual, with all that. 

Mr. Brownson. We would appreciate it if you can supply that. 

Mr. ANpDrREws. Yes. 

Mr. Brownson. That would be very helpful to us. 

Mr. Anprews. We have one little problem in applying—you 
know, the Institute is a corporation and, instead of going ink on 
down through the various parts of that structure, our funds and gen- 
eral moneys are allotted te the Institute as a corporation, and certain 
guidelines are set up for them to use that money, that they use as a 
corporate structure rather than the administrative type of the other 
two agencies. 

Mr. Lanrarr. I have forgotten—under the reorganization plan, is 
the corporate structure 

Mr. Anprews. Of the Institute. 

Mr. LantarFr (continuing). Of the Institute preserved? 

Mr. AnpreEws. It’s preserved. 
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There are a lot of arguments about that, up one side and down the 
other, but other people are making that argument. 

Mr. Lantarr. Are you sure about that? 

Mr. ANpreEws. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. Brownson. | understand it is not affected. I think Mr. Stassen 
testified to that. 

Mr. AnpreEws. It is not affected. It is merely moved over under 
the Director of Mutual Security as a corporate entity. 

Mr. Brownson. As a matter of fact, that corporate structure was 
moved over by the Executive order, even without the reorganization 
plan. 

Mr. Anprews. That’s correct. 

Mr. Brownson. Mrs. St. George. 

Mrs. St. Georce. No further questions. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Lantaff. 

Mr. Lanrarr. No further questions. 

Mr. Brownson. | want to thank you very much, Mr. Andrews, for 
your testimony. 

Mr. ANprews. Thank you for being so courteous. 

As I said before 

Mr. Brownson. I want to reaffirm our desire to help you work 
an even better shop down there 

Mr. Anprews. Yes. 

Mr. Brownson (continuing). And I want you to know that we 
know many of your people in the field and respect them highly. 

As pioneers, they are doing an outstanding job and we realize the 
difficulties you have had to cope with here; but we feel, inasmuch as 
you are working for perfection 

Mr. Anprews. That is correct. 

Mr. Brownson (continuing). And we are working for perfection, 
we may be able to make a contribution. 

Mr. Anprews. You are certainly right to do it. 

As I say, we have got some programs we’re awfully proud of, and 
I think America can be proud of this work. I admit we haven’t 
done so well here in Washington. 

Thank you very much. 

(At this point additional information supplied by Mr. Andrews is 
inserted.) 

ExuiBit 71 


TECHNICAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., July 15, 1953 
Hon. CHARLES B. BROWNSON, 
Chairman, International Operations Subcommittee, 
Committee on Government Operations, House of Representatives 
Dear Mr. Brownson: Transmitted herewith are the corrected transcripts of 
testimony given at your recent hearings on the education program and policies 
of the Technical Cooperation Administration Also enclosed are answers to the 
subcommittee’s mimeographed questions submitted to me 
I should like to express to you, on behalf of all of my staff who have appeared 
before your subcommittee, our very real appreciation of the manner in which 
the hearings have been conducted. The subcommittee’s investigation has been 
genuinely useful to us in TCA in bringing into focus certain weaknesses in the 
administration of our training and education programs. On the basis of these 
hearings it wi!) be infinitely easier for us to devise and recommend measures for 
immediate implementation to correct these weaknesses. 
Sincerely yours, 
STANLEY ANDREWS, Administrator 
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ANSWERS TO THE BROWNSON COMMITTEE'S QUESTIONS TO STANLEY ANDREWS 


Training 

] Questior What explanation does he have for the fact that no overall set of 
procedures has been developed by TCA for the handling of foreign nationals 
training in the | 

l Answer: Whereas the overall! set of proce dures and pe licey guides under the 
specific subjects Education and Trai: 
in the interim TCA has used other t 
The methods used are: 


nited States? 


ing are still in the process of development 
niques for providing direction and guidance 














(a) Point 4 agency memorandums See exhibit 1 attached. These are copies 
f the point 4 agency memorandums issued during the past year dealing with train- 
ing Please note specifically No. 67 The training of foreign nationals under the 
point 4 program 
») Foreign technicians services memorandums (See exhibit 2 attached 
These are copies of the foreign technicians services memorandum issued during 
the past year dealing with training 
Point 4 Foreign Service circulars See exhibit 3 attached These are 
copies of the point 4 Foreign Service circulars issued during the past vear dealing 
with training 
Some sections of the TCA Manual have been released, dealing specifically 
witl 
1. Orientation of grantee and processing before departure 
2. Recept he United + Cs 
3. Orientation in the United States (Series 640, see exhibit 4 attached 
t. Monthly report of point 4 foreign technicians in United States. Cover 
s date of arrival and date of departure, submitted by the participating 
wrencies 
5. Internal TCA report covering monthiv status report of foreign tech 
clans on whom activitv authorizations have been written (Series 661, 
ee exhibit 5 attached 
From December 1950 until May 1952, actual tra‘ning operations were performed 
hy IES of the Department of State. Cenerally, during this period, any directives 


andling of foreign trainees emanated from that office, after 
consultation with the TCA training liaison officer 


pertaining 





2. Question: V t explanation Coes he have for the fact the files of the regional 
‘rvices an? of the « ication and trainit staff were very lacking on certair 
tvpes of ormatio trainees which would be necessary 
to keep tra ot tr to evaluate their work? 
2 Ans Inf ' provited to vour committee con 
rned identification in itineraries, TCA orientation 
languaze cours ’ exit interviews, and evaluation 
fter return, of 290 ti inanced out of fiscal vear 1951 funds 
A comprehensive information reger’ing each trainer 
instituted in ¢ services Vonthly consolitation of 
the cata will be a ‘ation and technical training staff 
und dissemina.t to offices receiving regular TCA monthly statistical reports 
Please refer to D—5 a! an’ exhibit 5 attached rhe training ageney, the 


regional service of TCA (ADS, ITAA, or NEADS) and the ecueation and training 








staff e 1 necessarily has files on some of the trainees It would be neither 
practical nor Cesirable for the training staff to attempt to Cunlieate all of the 
naterieal involved in planning and suvervising each training erent 
3. Question: Specifically, what explanation Coes he have for the fact thet until 
recently many trainees were never even seen by TCA when in the United States 
no check was mae on their progress here—that no evaluation was made by 
TCA or by the participating agencies in many cases? 
3 Answer: As the question in‘icates, the cifficultv referre? to no longer 
exists Earlier, the sheer pressure of time had mae it necessarv for TCA te 


azencies in Government tutorial responsibility for most 
} } } 


rocetures which are being incorporated in 
TC A itself in more intin gmte contact with 


TCA trainees 
the training mar 


each trainee an 





1. Question: he have of the fact that the regional 
services have onerated indepencently developing their own procedures? 

{ Answer: The regional services have the most cireet interest in trainees 
coming from their resvective regions, because TCA training is supnosed to be 


intimately tied in with field operations, which in turn are supervised by the 
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regional services in TCA/W There was no central training staf 
service was perforn IES in the Department of State) wher 
services began their training operations, and regional procedures 
evolved from force of circumstances However once the training 
created, regular consultation took place, on the average of once a we 
training officers of all regional services; out of those consultations are emergit 
TCA training manual sections refert 
Questio t ne 4 f > vat the ob of endeavoring to coordinate trai 
was left in » har Alden Richardso was he aware of the fact 
that she had developed a set of suggested procedures whit ad been disapproved 
Dy ly of I] \A a tha no ¢ > met y I Sorenson had 
appar tl ndeavoreac te htt is r through t 1 ither bv Andrew 
or one of the top-rank 
5. Answer: As Mi hard at tl hearing ler major responsi 
bilities have been concerne te 1 and receptior ng contractual 
arrangements for thes« ‘rvices, § ! t the entir al ey coordit 
Dr. Sorenson was per | yg 
In addition to her ma por i | Lichar n, as a men 
evaluation committee, drafted ( lure ! ~ from trainee 
completlo 
atior mittee that much of i 
ized procedure had been developed 
now circulating in TCA, and it is | 
( (Juestion Does he ot fee] t 
ing field if there were greater 
the complai' i { Rr: that h f it even ge g itinerarie 
of prospective Brazilian ' f ) ( ior foreig 


vernme the poor 


I 4am pressi 


mprove the t 


ing progralo, and 


to 


TOCA 
home COU 
stressed 
iat the Brazilian Pre 
ot applying Braziliar 


(Conclusion 


1. Question: What are his plans now 
investigation t° improve the administrative p1 
1. Answer: The subcommiftee’s investieation has 
inely useful to TCA tn pcinting up certain weakre 
istration cf the training progran A permanent Direc 
ing Staff is about to be appcinted, and he will be th 
and re mimend measures ‘orrecting those weak 
2. Question: What effect will the take over | 
plans 
2. Answer: The decision on administratio f the training program cof the 
sed Foreign Operations Administrs will rest with the Director 
e FOA, and I am net in a pcsiti cast wh ‘ffect the merging of 
TCA and MSA training programs will have ( Ly ans for rganizatior 
However, as the new Directer » Training Staff wv 
elesely with MSA training officials in connection with those 
pate any difficulty 
3. Question: He should be asked to submit a statement 
at the earliest possible moment for inclusion in the transevi 


3. Answer: As soon as the training manual sections have 


I shall be glad to furnish a copy for inclusion in the record 


43176 54 ~4 
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Mr. Brownson. Thank you very much. 

Our next witness is Mr. Haldore Hanson. 

If there is no objection, I am going to ask that our staff director, Mr. 
Mountain, and our counsel, Mr. Kennelly, interrogate the witness. 
Mr. Kennelly, will you please open the questioning? 

Mr. Kenneuiy. For the record, Mr. Hanson, will you please state 
your full name, your present position, and the date you entered TCA, 
and give us briefly your Government service record and a little bit 
about your educational background? 


STATEMENT OF HALDORE HANSON, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, 
ASIA DEVELOPMENT SERVICE, TECHNICAL COOPERATION 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Hanson. My name is Haldore Hanson. I am Assistant Ad- 
ministrator of TCA. 

I have been in the organization since it was established in 1950. 

I was in the Department of State from 1942 until TCA was trans- 
ferred to the Director of Mutual Security last week. During that 
period I spent 3 years concerned with aid to China, 3 years in the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs, 1 vear in charge 
of the Latin American Technical Assistance program, which preceded 
the present worldwide program, and the past 4 years under the Tech- 
nical Cooperation Administration. 

Mr. Kenne.tity. What countries are covered by ADS, Mr. Hanson? 

Mr. Hanson. The Asia Development Service covers six countries, 
including Afghanistan, Pakistan, India, Nepal, Burma, and Indonesia. 

Mr. Kennetuy. Could you describe briefly your educational pro- 
gram in South and Southeast Asia? 

Mr. Hanson. Yes. I should like to give you first a brief statement 
on the contrasts between the six countries in the region and their 
educational systems, so that you can see the range of problems. 

These six countries contain almost a quarter of the world’s popula- 
tion. Such large population units always pose problems of slow 
educational growth, and at this stage, a high illiteracy rate. 

Four of the six countries—i. e., Pakistan, India, Burma, and Indo- 
nesia—gained their political independence within the last 6 years. 
These countries are going through the political and psychological 
adjustments which the United States experienced in the 1790’s when 
we had broken away from a colonial power. You recall in our history 
how, in international affairs of the 1790’s, the United States wished 
to remain neutral in the European struggles and to concentrate on 
its home development. These countries in Asia are experiencing that 
same feeling. In their internal affairs, the psychological adjustment 
calls for great cautiousness toward foreign investment, toward foreign 
advisers, toward foreign aid, since any of these intrusions might lead 
in the eyes of their people to a new foreign domination. This sensi- 
tivity is especially true in the educational field. 

The same four countries that recently gained their independence 
have a problem with which we are familiar. They are federated 
governments. The central government has a coordinating function, 
but the state governments have direct responsibility for such activities 
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as education. Thus, when the United States as a foreign nation 
discussed with these countries how we can be of assistance to education 
there is the further problem of federal-state relations. This has 
retarded our effectiveness in the educational field. 

Religion is also an important difference. Three of these countries 
are Muslim, two are Buddhist, and one is Hindu. In Muslim coun- 
tries the church plays an important role in the school system, and 
this has a direct bearing upon the degree of assistance which the 
United States might render. 

Finally, there is a great difference in size of school systems. A 
country like India, with 360 million people, already had at the time it 
gained independence in 1947, a system embracing 154,000 primary 
schools, 590 colleges, and literacy of 17 percent. Under the Indian 
5-year plan, the Indis an Government is trying to raise the percentage 
of school-age children now in school frem the existing 40 percent up 
to 60 percent. Thus, you have a picture of a country with millions 
of school children, tens of thousands of teachers, and the problem of 
extending this system to more villages 

By contrast, let me cite the land-locked country of Afghanistan in 
Central Asia, a Muslim State, with 12 million people and only 300 
primary schools. It has only one college. The United Nations offi- 
cials have estimated literacy at 4 percent. Almost none of the girls 
have been educated. Here, in the absence of a general school system, 
the most pressing problem is to train the handful of technicians that 
are immediately needed for agricultural, health and engineering 
projects. A more general school system will take many years. 

In considering educational projects for these countries, it was neces- 
sary for the United States Government to consider not only the ex- 
pressed needs of the governments, but also the other sources of hel ip 
In 5 of the 6 countries, UNESCO was already giving assistance. In 
four of the countries, the Ford Foundation is now working with some 
of its funds devoted to educational aid. In a country like India, 
American Christian missionary societies have concentrated some of 
their largest investments, contributing in this one country toward 
400 schools and 25 colleges. 

With all these differences in mind, it was our judgment that the only 
effective way to select educational projects for TCA was to pick an 
American of broad experience, to brief him on experiences in other 
technical assistance programs, and to send him out to the host govern- 
ment to discuss the needs which that Government felt were most 
pressing. ‘To India we sent the president of a New York State teach- 
ers’ college, to Burma we sent a professor of education from Columbia 
University, to Pakistan we sent the dean of a school in Illinois, to 
Indonesia we sent the Los Angeles City director of technical education 

Out of these discussions came surprisingly similar programs with 
greatest emphasis upon fundamental education and vocational educa- 
tion. There were two special needs also. In Indonesia, which has 
recently changed to official arse language from Dutch to English, 
we received a request for help in setting up a training institute for 
teachers of the English Rene This institute is now operating 

In several of the countries we received requests to help with motion 
pictures, slide films, and other forms of visual aids for teaching illiter- 
ates. We have given assistance in that field. Thus our experience in 
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south and southeast Awia, I believe, verifies the fact that there are 
common underlying educational needs in most underdeveloped areas, 
and there are always some variations, brought about by the special 
needs of individual governments. 

Last year, out of $68 million committed for technical cooperation 
in south and southeast Asia, about $4 million was directed toward 
education. Of the 414 American employees in the field, 47 were work- 
ing on education 

Mr. Kennewiy. Now, just to keep the record clear, will you briefly 
outline what is the structural setup in Washington and in the field to 
cover your educational programs? 

What jobs do you have here and what jobs in the field, in the typical 
country, let’s say, and how is thet organized and how does it function? 

Mir. Hanson. The Technical Cooperation Administration in Wash- 
ington is organized primarily elong regional lines, but with consulting 
services, specializing in technical fields, In some instances the regions 
also have technicians attached directly to them. Thus, in my own 
organization, of approximately 75 persons, working on Asia, we have 
no cne working as a tec :nician on education. We're organized almost 
con pletely on country lines 

We look, first, to the education staff of TCA for the technical judg- 
ments on education and, secondly, to the Office of Education in the 
Department of Education, Health and Welfare 

Our annual programs from the field, as they’re submitted to Wash- 
ineton for approval, have been reviewed by the technical staffs in 
TCA, including the education work that was reviewed by Dr. Soren- 
son's staff 

in carrying out approved projects in the field of education, we have 
more often received our educational help from the Office of Educa- 
tion, where the Assistant Director, Dr. Ward Stewart, and his Inter- 
national Education Director, Dr. Oliver Caldwell, and several other 
educational specialists, have been helping us to recruit and negotiate 
contracts in the educational field. 

In the foreign country each mission is under an American director, 
and generally he has assigned to him an agricultural, a health and an 
educational and sometimes an engineering and an industry officer 
to help with the negotiations. 

We have in 4 of these 6 countries a full-time educational officer. 
ln the other two, where the educational activities are relatively minor, 
we have sent in once a year a visiting educational specialist to help 
vith the discussions 

Mr. Kenneuiy. Did Dr. Sorenson help you recruit the four full- 
time educational specialists that you have? 

Mr. Hanson. He selected two of them. Two of them were on the 
job before Dr. Sorenson came in. 

Mr. Kennextiy. Do you have any educational specialists in Burma? 

Mr. Hanson. Yes, sir. Professor McNally from the School of 
Education at Columbia University is in charge there. 

Mr. Kenneviy. Dr. Sorenson testified, among other things, that 
one of the times he went to Lincoln, Nebr., was to ‘“‘recruit applicants 
for Burma,” but he was not successful in doing that, and we were a 
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little intrigued by the fact he had gone to Nebraska for this purpose 
and wondered if you were familiar with the reason for that trip 

Mr. Hanson. I wasn’t at the time, but I have checked since his 
testimony. There is a memorandum in the file indicating that he 
was asked to help us find the chief educational advisor for our program 
in Burma and that when the man was selected it was on approval of 
Dr. Sorenson, but it was not a Nebraska man 

Mr. KENNELLY. But was he going to Nebraska to consult with some 
of his professorial. friends as to whether or not they had any ideas on 
did he expect to recruit a man from the University of Nebraska, o1 
just what? 

Mr. Hanson. I can’t say about that. The only point in the file is 
that our office asked him to help us find that chief adviser, and where 
he went looking for this person I am not familiar 

Mr. Kenne iy. Well, you have testified briefly here about youl 
relationship with Dr. Sorenson. Did you work with him at all 
mapping out your overall policy in the ADS region? 

Mr. Hanson. Yes, sir. 

Well, when you say overall policy—my function isn’t working out 
overall policy. That is his function, but in working out annual 
programs, which is the nearest thing to a general reconsideration «f =!] 
activities of TCA, my staff in each country worked with Dr. Sorenson 
on the educational aspects of that program 

Mr. Kenneuiy. In each country they do? 

Mr. Hanson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kenneuiy. Well, did he ever submit to you this series of 
drafts concerning procedures and so forth that he apparently did 
submit to Dr. Mauck, who disapproved it? 

Mr. Hanson. I am sure he did. It was reviewed by my program 
staff and approved by them after some suggested changes, but I, 
personally, was not familiar with it at that time 

Mr. Kenneuiy. Well, have you anything to add to the testimony 
with respect to what happened to the procedures after they left your 


shop? 
Mr. Hanson. I do not. I only know, from what | have been told, 
two of these regions approved that paper. I do not know the cir 


cumstances of why it was not issued. 

Mr. KENNELLY. Is your region following some of the suggestions in 
there made by Dr. Sorenson? 

Mr. Hanson. Yes,sir. [| think there’s been some misunderstanding 
in the discussion of the term ‘‘policy paper.’’ At least, | interpret 
some of the remarks here to mean that a policy paper is a directive 
which controls what you may and may not do 

Your steff is familiar, from reading that paper, that it analyzes 
certain desirable fields of education in which our experience indicates 
it is profitable to work and suggests that priorities be given to certain 
of those, but it certainly does not say no country director shall con 
sider any other project outside of that paper. It simply invites the 
country director to analyze the needs of the country, to make his 
recommendations to Washington and the Administrator in Washington 
would decide whether to approve those programs 

Mr. Kennewiy. Well, that is what we had in mind. 
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Mr. Brownson, I know, certainly feels that there are certain guide- 
lines, certain limits, certain things you don’t do, let’s say, for example, 
that would apply across the board, and he has been concerned over 
the fact that m ITAA, for example, they have a number of directives. 
I don’t know whether they have been consolidated or not, but the 
experience over the years has taught them there are certain things 
you can do profitably and certain things you should not do, and we 
have just been concerned about the fact that there didn’t seem to be 
general he onal within the three regions, of such guidelines. 

Mr. Hanson. Could I comment on that? When we sent out the 
negotiators a a and a half ago to negotiate programs in south Asia, 
we discussed with them the types of educational projects which had 
proved useful in Latin America and those which had been started up 
to that time in the Near East. We gave them no directive on what 
kind of educational pre ject they should come up with. 

[ think in retrospect, it is quite remarkable that the projects they 
have recommended and which we have undertaken all conform with 
two exceptions to the paper that you are discussing and which the 
chairman felt should have been issued at the outset 

For example, that paper stresses fundamental education, vetting 
down to the village, where illiteracy is highest, where 80 percent of the 
people lin e, trving to get at the problem of food product ion and sanita- 
tion at the village level 

These negotiators came up with 6 programs of fundamental educa- 
tion in 6 countries. It does not show as education on the financial 
breakdown that we submit to the Appropriations Committee, simply 
because the education ministry does not administer this program 
We call it community development in those countries. 

So, the first comment is 6 out of 6, by independent negotiation, 
came up with fundamental education projects. 

Going on, 3 of the 6 came up with vocational education. 

I think thet's what was also referred to as technical education here, 
but it’s generally of a high-school level in vocational training—3 out 
of 6—and in 2 of the other countries Ford Foundation is doing the 
samne job and we dida’t need to go into it. So, it’s already covered 
with American specialists. 

In not one of those countries did we come up with—the first 
years—a training program in primary education or teachers’ college 
work; not because we disapprove of it, but because we’re dealing in 
this area with the greatest recent colonial experience where pe ople 
have just been emancipated from European rule and are very cautious 
about inviting anyone into so sensitive a part of their social structure 
as their educational system. 

I think it’s quite significant that, after 2 years on the job, we now 
have requests to start in this fisc - vear three programs of assistance 
in primary education and the training of teachers for them. 

I think this bears out the general philosophy of starting a program 
with what the other government is interested in, and you will gradually 
work around to the things in which you feel they are not initially 
asking for but which are definitely worth while. 

Mr. Kennetiy. Well, how much help did Dr. Sorenson give you 
on these matters you have been discussing? 

Mr. Hanson. Dr. Sorenson was asked to comment as these recom- 
mendations came from the field, and in each instance he has endorsed 
the recommendations that came in. 
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Mr. Kenne.iy. Was he in contact—constant contact—with your 
staff? 

Mr. Hanson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kenneuuy. Did he issue any memoranda, suggestions, and 
directives? 

Mr. Hanson. There are memoranda in the files. 

I have not checked with the six country branches to see what kind 
of suggestions he had made. 

Mr. Kennexiy. Was it your impression he did a good job of trying 
to coordinate the educational policies in the three regions or not? 

Mr. Hanson. It is my impression that Dr. Sorenson did a strong 
job on organizing the training program; he did a better than average 
job on domestic resources when we were searching for candidates 
for overseas appointments; he did the least effective work on the 
field which he had the least experience in, which is analyzing foreign 
educational systems. 

I don’t think this is a serious criticism of him. He wasn’t picked 
as a man who had experience as a foreign educational adviser and 
who was familiar with these particular educational systems in Asia. 

Mr. Kenneuiy. Had you read his book 

Mr. Hanson. I have not. 

Mr. Kenneuuy. Our Neighbors Around the World? 

Mr. Hanson. No. 

Mr. KENNELLY. I wondered if that covered the field of education. 

Mr. Hanson. I don’t know. 

Mr. KENNELLY. I noticed the memorandum prepared by the staff 
indicates that you were reported as having stated that in picking 
applicants for positions abroad you had not consulted Dr. Sorenson 
or the Office of Education; is that right? 

Mr. Hanson. | probably did say that. I had a staff discussion 
afterward and made a list of all the projects on which my staff had 
asked for advice, either from Dr. Sorenson or the Office of Education, 
and I found Sorenson was consulted on many of them and, in fact, 
helped recruit several of them. 

Mr. Kenneuiy. Who was the man in your section handling that? 

I know you don’t have an educational specialist. Does the country 
director or—— 

Mr. Hanson. Each country chief is responsible for getting clear- 
ance of his country program; and when that included education, he 
would go to Dr. Sorenson and to the Office of Education. 

Mr. KENNELLY. Well, do you feel that it would be a good thing 
to have some overall procedure along the lines that Dr. Sorenson 
wrote 

Mr. Hanson. Certainly. 

Mr. KENNELLY. Or perhaps along other lines 

Mr. Hanson. Yes. 

Mr. KENNELLY. As suggested by you fellows who have been in 
the game for a long time now? 

Mr. Hanson. Certainly. It will be desirable. 

Mr. Kennetiy. Do you think the recent Rome conference held 
by the NEADS regional service will be effective in developing. an 
overall policy statement or set of procedures, guidelines, as far as 
ADS is concerned? 
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Mr. Hanson. I think it will go a long way. 

[ think Mr. Andrews was quite right in saying that the basic needs 
of any one area will be not much different from the basic needs of 
another underdeveloped area 

I would like to correct, if | might, the quotation that the chairman 
attributed to me when he was talking to Mr. Andrews—that I said 
not much would come out of the Rome conference. This is a trivial 
point, but the question was put to me—or the statement was made 
by the investigator—the conference in Rome was to draw up a 
worldwide policy guide for education, and I said that was impossible 
to do since she conference was concerning only one region. 

I don’t think there’s any question that, with minor modifications, a 
Latin American guide will be found to cover the major requirements 
of Asia or Africa, as the case may be, and there will always have to 
be exceptions to such a cuide provided 

Mr. Kenneviy. Well, I think so 

Dr. Sorenson apparently had made the statement to members of 
our staff that he felt a worldwide policy could come out of the NEADS 
conference, and you were reported as stating you thought it was 
impossible in view of the fact you apparently were not represented 
there, or if vou did have representation it wasn’t 

Mr. Hanson. Not whether I was, but the fact that Asia 

Mr. Kenneiiy. Our staff director’s recollection of the testimony 
is that Dr. Sorenson said a worldwide policy would come out of the 
NEADS conference 

Do you have plans for a separate conference for the Asian areas? 

Mr. Hanson. I think he was being illustrative when he said it. 
We have not drawn up our plans for regional conferences during the 
coming vear. We have been awaiting any guidance that Mr. Stassen’s 
office might issue before we laid plans. 

[ am reasonably certain that we shall have during the coming 12 
months one 1 cional director’s conference, such as we had in India 
this vear, and several technical conferences such as the Rome educa- 
tional conference Whether one of those will include education, I 
can’t say now. 

Mr. Kennetiy. Well, now, do you have any memoranda, regula- 
tions, directives, and so forth, in vour area as such which you could 
supply to the subcommittee for inclusion in the transcript, which 
would be indicative of the manner, so far as paper goes, in which you 
operate in the educational field? 

Mr. Hanson. No, sir 


TRAVEL 


Mr. Kennetiy. You don’t 

We've discussed with some of the other witnesses some of the travel 
that they undertook, and we have here a little analysis of some of 
the travel vou took, and I think it would be well just for the purpose 
of explanation, for the record, to ask you about it. 

[ notice that one of the trips you made overseas included Geneva, 
Rome, Beirut, New Delhi, Karachi, Katmandu, Rangoon, Kabul, 
and Paris 

That trip was made, or at least was scheduled to be made, from 
August 27 to October 29, 1952, and cost a total of $2,711.32; and the 
purpose of the trip, according to the regional itinerary, was to confer 
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with the officials, appraise point 4 programs and confer with the offi- 
cials of the international organizations. 

We have a further indication here in the analysis that this route 
covered most of the countries traveled also by Deputy Assistant 
Administrator Province, also of the ADS region 

Would you want to comment on that, and say what you did 

Mr. Hanson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kenneuuy. There briefly. I don’t want to go into detail. 

Mr. Hanson. First, I would like to make this change—and this is 
quoting from the travel authorization: I actually stopped only in 
Paris of all the points outside of my own area, and the cost was 
$2,335 rather than twenty-seven and some-odd dollars which was 
authorized. 

Mr. Province made a joint trip with Stanley Andrews to Indonesia 
and Burma the week that those programs were transferred from MSA 
That was the stated purpose of his trip. I do not know what other 
stops he made, but he was gone only 3 weeks and spent 2 weeks in 
those 2 countries. So, he couldn’t have covered very much othe 
than that. 

On my trip I purposely omitted the two countries that Mr. Provines 
had been to. 

This is comparing the October or the August trips. 

Mr. Kenney. Then you say you did not go to any of the coun- 
tries that 

Mr. Hanson. I do not know what other stops he made, but if he 
made stops outside of Burma and Indonesia, they were only incidental. 

Mr. KENNELLY. According to his itinerary, he was to travel to New 
Delhi, Karachi, Kabul, Rangoon, Djakarta, Katmandu, and othe: 
points within these countries as may be necessary. 

Mr. Hanson. I know he did not stop in Kabul or in Katmandu. 
Whether he stopped in Delhi or Karachi, I don’t recall. As I say, he 
was gone a total of 3 weeks, so that any stop he made must have been 
just between planes. 

Mr. Kenneutity. Was Mr. Andrews with him 

Mr. Hanson. Yes. 

Mr. Kennewuy. On that whole trip? 

Mr. Hanson. I can’t say the whole trip. He was with him in 
Burma and Indonesia. 

Mr. Kennetiy. And why did you feel it was necessary for you to 
go at least to some of the countries that he had stopped at? 

Mr. Hanson. Well 

Mr. KENNELLY. I am just asking this for the record. It came out 
before in the testimony, and I think you should be given the oppor- 
tunity 

Mr. Hanson. Yes. 

Mr. KENNELLY. To explain in as much detail as you want. 

Mr. Hanson. I was in charge of that program for almost 1 year 
before I was able to leave Washington on a field trip. It was my 
intention to visit all 6 countries and be gone at least 2 months. 
Because Mr. Province had visited with Mr. Andrews 2 of those coun- 
tries and stayed in each of them a week, I canceled those 2; but I 
proceded to the other 4 countries and stayed approximately 2 months. 

Mr. Kenneuiy. Well, he did go to Karachi and 

Mr. Hanson. I can’t say. 
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Mr. Kennetriy. Rangoon? 

Mr. Hanson. I know he did not inspect the programs in those 
2 countries. It took me 3 weeks just to visit the cities in which we 
are operating in Pakistan. So [ know Mr. Province did not make 
any inspection trip in Pakistan. 

Mr. Kennetiy. Now, our other reference to overseas travel you 
made covered the period February 1, 1953 to March 24, 1953, during 
which time your itinerary at least said you were to go to Manila, 
Djakarta, Rangoon, New Delhi, Kabul, Karachi, New York, and 
Paris 

This trip cost $309.50 in American dollars, and the equivalent of 
$2,991.33 in foreign currencies; and your purpose on that trip was to 
evaluate Point 4 programs, interview in Manila an MSA employee, 
UNESCO officials in Rome, and confer with the U. N. in New York 

We have a note here this route covered most of the countries 
visited approximately a month previously by Charles Wolf, Jr., Chief 
of the Program Branch of ADS, and Gerald E. Tichenor, Chief of the 
Burma Branch of ADS 

Do you wish to offer any explantion on those? 

Mr. Hanson. I think vou could enlarge that list. There were 6 
members of my staff traveling in Asia at the same period, 3 of my 
branch chiefs who were visiting for periods up to 2 months, the 
countries for which they are responsible, and each of them, after his 
inspection trip, went on to the country directors’ conference in India. 

Mr. Tichenor happened to go by way of Manila because in Burma 
he’s working on rice-development program identical to that of MSA 
in the Philippines 

Mr. Wolf, who is our chief economic analyst, was working with each 
of these countries on their local currency counterpart. He covered, 
I think, all of the same countries that I did on the trip. He spent 
up to 2 weeks with the minister of finance in each capital discussing 
their contribution. 

As you know, Congress required in our legislation that the Govern- 
ment should make or pay a fair share of the cost of the program, and 
he was discussing that with the governments and examining the 
records on the counterpart that had been put up by them. 

In theory, | could have done the same job on the same trip. | 
think it would have taken me twice as long to do the trip, and I 
probably wouldn’t have done it as well as Mr. Wolf. 

Mr. Williams of our field management staff was also out in Asia 
at the same time. He was looking into questions of housing and 
allowances and motorcar pools, and all of the management aspects of 
the program. 

Mr. Kenney. Just for the record, why do you feel it was necessary 
for you, as the topman, to repeat your visit to some of these countries 
that you had visited a few months before? 

Mr. Hanson. I would say that anyone in the position in Washing- 
ton of directly supervising these programs should visit those countries 
not less than twice a vear. 

I would make that same recommendation to Mr. Stassen’s staff. 

I am only sorry that 1 year went by—the first year when I was in 
charge, when I was unable to travel to the field. 

Mr. Kennetiy. Well, when these six people were abroad, who was 
in Washington running 
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Mr. Hanson. Mr. John Province 

Mr. Kennetity. ADS? 

Mr. Hanson. The man you first quoted, or first cited for his travel 
He was gone during July and was in charge of the office while I was 
away in September and October. 

Mr. Kennevy. I wanted to ask vou also about the regional con- 
ference that was held by ADS at Bangalore, India, beginning on 
March 26, 1953. Our check with your staff indicated that 9 people 
from W ashington went, 31 people from the regional countries, and 
that the total cost, including dollars and local currencies was $20,739.48 

Do you wish to 

Mr. Hanson. Yes. 

Mr. Kennecriy. Explain that? 

Mr. Hanson. I think the figures are somewhat larger. Perhaps 
this was a quick estimate they gave you. 

There were a total of 32 people from the field, 13 from Washington, 
making an American attendance of 45. 

The total cost of all the travel of all those who attended was $9,100 
in appropriated funds, $25,600 equivalent in local currency, or a total 
cost of $34,700. 

Mr. Kenneuiy. Now, did I have the correct date? Did the eon- 
ference start on March 26, 1953? 

Mr. Hanson. March 2 to 6. 

Mr. Kennetry. March 2 to 6 

Mr. Hanson. There was a hyphen in there. 

Mr. KENNELLY. In other words, that was 

Mr. Hanson. It was a 5-day conference 

Mr. Kennexzy. In connection with your second overseas trip? 

Mr. Hanson. The second of my trips, ves 

Mr. Kenne.tuy. Why did you visit Manilla at that time? 

Mr. Hanson. I interviewed a candidate for the Director of Nepal, 
and he accepted and was recommended by the Administrator; but 
that was only incidental, since my plane schedule enabled me to stop 
there. 

Mr. Kennetiy. Now, just for the record, I notice that your total 
amount of days outside the country from January 1, 1952, to June 

0, 1953, was 115 days. Now, do you feel 

Mr. Hanson. I am sorry. How many days? 

Mr. Kennetyuy. One hundred and fifteen. 

Mr. Hanson. I see. 

Mr. Kennetiy. Now, do you feel—and you are making the state- 
ment for the record—that the traveling to that extent, as a matter 
of administrative policy within that period of time, is a requisite for 
somebody trying to run the program? 

Mr. Hanson. I would say so. 

‘Two trips a year, 2 months each, I would say, would be desirable 
for anyone in direct charge in Washington of some field programs. 

Could I make a statement of the general philosophy of that? 

Mr. KenNELLY. Yes. 

Mr. Hanson. We have a conflict in public administration here 
where we tell the country director, in hiring him from the highest 

caliber of people we can get, that, ““You’re the man we rely on to do 
the thing because you are the only one talking directly to the finance 
minister and the technical agencies of the other government.” They 
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are putting together the host thinking and the American thinking 
and, yet, Mr. Andrews in Washington is accountable to the Congress 
for all decisions that are made; and, in order not to have a set of 
arbitrary approvals and nena als in en I think it is 
absolutely necessary for anyone in charge of a regional program to 
spend as much time as he can ‘afford out of Washington dealing 
directly with those people in the field that are making the recom- 
mendations 

Many of our decisions that we make back here, I think, are faulty 
until we get into the field and see the difficulties those people are 
having 

Mr. Kenney. Well, I think everybody agrees you can do a 
better job here if you know what is going on in the field. The only 
big question arises as to how many people should go and how much 
time those who go should spend there. 1 think that is the issue. 

Do you feel that MSA regional directors and State Department 
people on the geographical desk also should go into the field and visit 
their countries 

Mr. Hanson. I think it would be 

Mr. KENNELLY. As often as twice a year? 

Mr. Hanson. | think it would be highly desirable in every case if 
every State Department desk officer in charge of a country who did 
not come immediately before that assignment from the country that 
he is working on should have a trip to the field during the first year he 
is working on the program 

Mr. Kenneuiy. Well, how low down the line would you extend 
this theory? 

Mr. Hanson. Well 

Mr. KENNELLY. I am asking this 

Mr. Hanson. Yes 

Mr. Kennewiy. Because I think it is an important administrative 
problem, and we are trying to deve here in the record information 
of this type which might be helpful to Mr. Stassen 

Mr. Hanson. Yes 

Mr. KenneELLY. In connection with the takover of TCA. 

Mr. Hanson. I would state my personal judgment. I don’t 
know whether we have an agency judgment. 

I would say an assistant administrator in charge of a program should 
go out twice a year. | would say eacb of his branch chiefs, his program 
officer, and his management chief ought to go out once a year, and 
should cover, if possible, in the case of the program officer and the 
management officer, all of the countries briefly. In the case of the 
desk officer, he should spend as nearly as possible 2 months in the 
country he’s responsible for. 

When it goes below a branch chief, which in our case is a GS-15, 
I think an officer should not be sent to the field on a trip. If he can 
be assigned out there for 6 months and do a job at a particularly 
heavy peak load in the vear, that is desirable; and we have done that 
in 3 instances, but I don’t think it is necessary to have recurring 
field trips below the level of the chief of the branch. 

Mr. Kenne.tty. Well, now, do you think that the deputy chief of 
a country desk should travel as much as the chief of the desk? 

Mr. Hanson. No, sir. I think the deputy chief should have been 
to the country that he is working on once, and I would prefer to see 
that experience—if he hasn’t the experience when he comes to the 
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desk, I would prefer to see it gained by a longer assignment to the 
field, where he can be of some service to the field staff and not merely 
a visitor; and we have arranged this year, I think, 3 such assignments 
for periods of 4 to 6 months, where an officer went out and became a 
part of the country director’s staff for that long and then reported 
back to his duties here. 

Mr. Kennetiy. The reason I ask that is because this man, the 
deputy, will have to take over the responsibilities of the chief when 
he’s gone. 

Mr. Hanson. That’s right. 

Mr. KenneE.txy. Now, if it is requisite that the chief spend time in 
the field in order to run the show properly from Washington, it would 
seem proper that the deputy spend some time also. 

I would like to ask Mr. Martin, since he is in charge of management, 
whether or not he agrees with this principle as far as good manage- 
ment goes. 

Mr. Martin. I definitely agree with the principle of it, and I do 
think you reach a point after you’ve had people on the same jobs and 
an organization becomes a little more stable that perhaps you can 
shave it; but at this stage of TCA I think it would be a great mistake 
not to have the people back here who are directly backstopping and 
guiding and getting the guidance for the field familiar with the con- 
ditions that the boys on the firing line are confronted with. 

I definitely subscribe to that. 

Mr. Kennewyy. Well, what do you think, Mr. Martin, about the 
extent of the travel by TCA during the past vear and a half o1 
Do you think the extent of the travel was warranted or not? 

Mr. Martin. Well, | wouldn’t want to second-guess Mr. Andrews. 
His judgment is—and I’d say that, in general, I subscribe to it—that 
the travel has been justified, in recognition of the fact you had new 
programs getting under way in the field, the buildup of personnel 
there, plus the fact you had put together rather recently a new organi- 
i in Washington, bringing in talents from many places. 

» | would have no serious question at all about the extent of the 
waned that has taken place in the last 2 years. 

Mr. Kennetuy. Do you think it would make a difference whether 
a man was hired on an indefinite basis or whether he came in, like Dr. 
Sorenson, on a l-year proposition? 

Mr. Martin. Yes; I do. I think a man who is coming in for a 
relatively short period of time—you balance the utilization of his 
skills as against the investment you want to make in him, on the other 
hand, in a little different way than you do a man who is permanently 
with an organization; and at least for my part I would be willing to 
make a heavier investment by way of education and putting him close 
to the field problems generally throughout the world. 

Mr. KENNELLY. | think so, too, and I think a great comparison 
should be drawn between Dr. Sorenson and Mr. Hanson, for example 
Mr. Hanson, as I gathered from his job description, and so forth, job 
record, has been in this field a long time and also, even before he 
went with the Government, he spent time in the Far East, and is a 
professional expert on international matters and has to review the 
situation from time to time, particularly since he will apparently 
stay at this job as long as TCA wants his services and as long as there 
is such a program he will probably be handling that desk. 
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Did you conclude your testimony about the conference at Banga- 
lore, Mr. Hanson? 

I don’t recall whether you did or not. 

Mr. Hanson. I did not. 

I stated there were 13 persons from Washington who attended 
that conference. I wanted to explain that 12 of those 13 had other 
assignments in the field and their attendance at the conference was 
only incidental. Some of them had scheduled their trips to the 
countries they were inspecting specifically to coincide with the con- 
ference, but the inspection trip would have been made regardless of 
whether the conference was held. 

There were 2 State Department political officers included in that 
list, for 1 of whom we contributed no part of his travel expenses and 
1 of whom we paid part of his travel expenses—1 for south Asia and 1 
for the southeast Asia. 

There was a psychiatrist making a field study of personnel adjust- 
ments out there, a man who had been in the field a year, and we just 
asked him to sit in on the conference. 

There was a sociologist from the Department of Agriculture who was 
out there on a 4 months’ study for Stanley Andrews, and we asked 
him to sit in on the conference, and so on. 

I am just pointing out, while my figure of $34,700 is accurate as to 
the total expenses of all those who attended the conference, relatively 
a small part of that was devoted actually to the conference and the 
remainder was for other assignments. 

Mr. KenNELLyY. You did not take up education at that conference? 

Mr. Hanson. Yes, sir. We had from a half day to a day review of 
each of our fields of programing during that conference. The dis- 
cussion of education was led by Dr. Frank Trager, our Director for 
Burma, and there was a general exchange of experiences which con- 
cluded more or less what I stated here this morning—that: we have 
found our experience to be satisfactory in the fields of fundamental 
education and in vocational education. We hope to expand into 
teacher training and primary education. We have some work in 
technical higher education. That is work with agricultural colleges, 
engineering and medical schools. 

Mr. Kenneutiy. Was there a general report written—— 

Mr. Hanson. The report 

Mr. Kenneuiy. At the conclusion of that conference? 

Mr. Hanson. The report that we wrote-——I have a copy of it here- 
does not attempt to summarize discussions on the technical fields. 

We put down as resolutions actions that were required in Wash- 
ington. 

We noted some of the general observations of the directors; but, by 
and large, a general discussion program of that sort was primarily 
valuable to the six country directors who would take back to their 
own countries information or judgments they got there for negotiating 
purposes. 

Mr. KENNELLY. Would a copy of that report be available for the 
committee? 

Mr. Hanson. Surely. I can leave it when we are through. 

Mr. Kennewiy. Did Dr. Sorenson consult with any of your people 
before this trip was made concerning the discussion we had on training 
and education? 

Mr. Hanson. This is before the Bangalore conference? 
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Mr. KENNELLY. Yes. 
Mr. Hanson. | don’t recall. 

Mr. KENNELLY. Did he attend the conference? 

Mr. Hanson. I think he planned to attend up until very shortly 
before the conference. I don’t recall what the circumstances were 
that he didn’t, was not able to go. 

Mr. Kennetiy. Did anybody from Washington representing the 
Administrator’s staff attend? 

Mr. Hanson. Two officers—the program officer, Dr. Omar Pan- 
coast, and the associate legal advisor, Mr. Sigler 

Mr. KENNELLY. But nobody who had as his responsibility, educa- 
tion and training? 

Mr. Hanson. No, sir; in fact, no representatives of the technical 
staff from Washington were at the conference. 

Mr. Kenneviy. Were the findings or the results of the discussion 
concerning technical training and education made available to Dr. 
Sorenson at the completion of the conference? 

Mr. Hanson. This report was. 

It’s my recollection in the report, the oral report, which I gave to 
the staff, that Dr. Sorenson asked a number of questions about what 
the findings had been, but that’s just a recollection. 

Mr. Kenneuuy. I[ believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brownson. I believe Mr. Mountain, our staff director, has 
some questions he would like to ask Mr. Hanson. 

Mr. Mountain. Mr. Hanson, I would just like to ask a few ques- 
tions to clear up possible confusions in the record. I am not clear 
on the meaning of some of the answers you gave here this morning 

You mentioned a little earlier out of the 6 countries in your area 4 
had education specialists or officers. 

Mr. Hanson. Yes. 

Mr. Mounratn. And two did not. 

Mr. Hanson. Yes. 

Mr. Mounrain. Would you mind telling me which two do not? 

Mr. Hanson. Afghanistan and Nepal. 

Mr. Mounrain. And another point: You said that Dr. Sorensen 
had done a “strong job” on training. I would like to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that in previous testimony here and in an earlier 
hearing we were informed that there was no coordinated program in 
operating covering all three areas regarding trainees, and in your own 
Asian Development Service we found—and it is in the record—that 
there were reports from the participating agencies only in the case of 
55 percent of the trainees, and that while exit interviews, as part of a 
standardized procedure, were made in most cases, no record of sueh 
interviews was mede 

Now, in view of this lack of coordination, I would like to eall your 
attention to this statement of Dr. Sorenson’s responsibilities, as part 
of his job description: 

The Director and his professional associates are also the staff arm of the Ad 
ministrator for the training of foreign nationals selected for technical training in 
this country and abroad 

To this end, the staff will be responsible for the Cevelopment and installation 
of common standards and procedures for the programming, selection, reception, 
orientation, supervision, evaluation, and followup of such foreign technicians 

The question I would like to address to you, Mr. Hanson, is: In 
view of both of these sets of facts, in what sense do you feel that D1 
Sorenson did a strong job in training? 
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Mr. Hanson. Several weeks ago this committee was inquiring into 
training, ] understand. I was not directly involved, but at the time 
[ called in my Director of Training, who was a witness before this 
committee, and inquired her judgment on how Dr. Sorenson’s staff 
had performed, and it was my understanding it was her judgment, 
and is, he had done a good job in organizing whatever common pro- 
cedures were necessary in the field of training. 

I have also heard in the last week, since this hearing has been groing 
on, discussions in TCA of the problems brought up here, and I under- 
stood Mr. Andrews to say he considered Dr. Sorenson had done a good 
job en training. I, personally, don’t work on training, except for 
problems brought up by my own staff or my own superiors; I would 
have no personal knowledge of it, but I think it is the impression in 
TCA that Mr. Sorenson did a good job in training. 

Mr. Mountain. Well, in view of this factual record here, do you 
think this is a fair judgment? 

Mr. Hanson. | would defer to any of vou who had made a staff 
study of it and have come up to a different conclusion. 

Mr. Mountain. I see. 

At another point, Mr. Hanson, I think you told us about recom- 
mendations coming in from the field, from the 6 countries, in which 
you said that 6 out of 6 recommended emphasis on fundamental edu- 
cation, 3 out of 6 emphasis on vocational education and none out of 
6 on primary education and the training of teachers. 

I don’t believe you told us at what date these recommendations 
came in; how recently. 

Mr. Hanson. Our field negotiations in four of these countries 
India, Pakistan, Afghanistan, and Nepal—began in December 1951, 
and the negotiations I refer to took place during the spring of 1952 
and were combined in projects approved for the 1952 fiscal year, which 
ended June 30, 1952 

In the case of Burma and Indonesia, we took over from MSA last 
July 1, a year ago this July 1, going programs which included the 
different aspects of education. 

So, I’m speaking of different dates when I refer to the six countries, 
but let us say during the 1952 and 1953 fiscal years we have had going 
projects representing those fields that I recited there. 

Mr. Mountain. So that your 6 out of 6 means that you have had 
6 out of 6 of them working on fundamental education, 3 out of 6 
working on vocational education 

Mr. Hanson. That is correct. 

Mr. Mounrain. And none out of six working on primary education 
and training of teachers? 

Mr. Hanson. That’s correct. 

Mr. Mountarn. And that is true as of today? 

Mr. Hanson. That’s right. 

The vocational education—I mean the fundamental education hap- 
pens to be the first project we agreed on in each of the new programs. 
It was the most fundamental aspect that each government took up 
with us. 

The vocational education—I don’t recall—in the case of Afghanistan 
it was certainly one of the early projects. In the case of Burma and 
Indonesia, we inherited those on July 1. I assume they had been 
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going on for a considerable period, since they had had considerable 
progress before we took over those projects. 

Mr. Mounrarn. I have one final point, Mr. Hanson, and this is 
the question you raised about the interpretation of what a policy 
guide was 

Mr. Hanson. Yes. 

Mr. Mountain. And if I understood you correctly, you said these 
things that were written by Dr. Sorenson were not policy guides; 
they were analyses of needs, educational needs, in the TCA program. 

Mr. Hanson. I’m sure we’re getting into semantics here. 

Mr. Mounrarn. I don’t really want to do that. I don’t mean to 
get into semantics. 

Mr. Hanson. I was saying I thought Dr. Sorenson’s paper had 
identified 3 fields of educational activity in which the United States 
Government has had very successful activities abroad, and it recom- 
mended that priority be given to those 3. 

His paper omitted, I think, deliberately, the citation of higher 
technical education because generally when we work with a medical 
school or an engineering school it is not under the ministry of educa- 
tion. So, you get an inconsistency in how these things are listed. 

We have in all countries—I should say in all regions—some work 
in that higher technical education, which I listed in submitting the 
summary of the educational programs for Asia; but Latin America 
and the Near East did not, although they do have such work. So, 
there was a conflict of terminology on that. It was simply how you 
classify. 

Mr. Mowunrain. My question was directed to finding out what 
status this paper had in your mind—Dr. Sorenson’s paper —I see a 
copy of it here—dated June 1952. It states: 

(1) Purpose: To provice guidance to country directors and their staffs in 
developing and carrying out point 4 programs and projects in the field of education. 
And then its objective: 

Integrating econcmic and educational developments is an important principle 
for the country director to follow 

Education in the point 4 effort may well emphasize 2 goals—teaching people 
“how to live’”’ and teaching them ‘“‘how to make a living.” 

This kind of education is sometimes referred to as “‘basic’’ or ‘‘fundamental.” 

Then he goes on to specify various things that should be done, and 
must be done, and among them are fundamental education, vocational 
training, and teacher training. 

It strikes me—and the question I would like to ask you—that is 
not a policy paper. Isn’t it something more than an analysis? Isn’t 
this a program guide which, as you have told us, these countries have 
arrived at by their own volition perhaps? 

I just want to get that clearly understood. I would like to clearly 
understand it. 

Is not this Sorenson paper a policy guide? 

Mr. Hansen. Yes. 

Mr. Mountain. It hits on all fours with what is pretty much being 
done; yet, according to your characterization a little earlier, it was not 
a policy paper. 

I will be glad to make that paper available to you. 

Mr. Hanson. I have it right here. 

Mr. Mountain. You have it? 
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Mr. Hanson. It is quite familiar to me. 

I think we're using the words ‘‘policy guide”’ in the same meaning. 

To go back to some of the earlier exchanges in last week, I believe, 
before this committee, witnesses have stated and the committee con- 
ceded that there is no blueprint of a program that can be carried from 
the United States to all countries and say, “here it is.” 

If India chose to tell us this past year that they weren’t interested 
in an adviser on primary education, there’s nothing that our director 
can or should do about it. It’s up to the Indians to say, first of all, 
what they’re interested in, what they want to receive help in, and 
what they’re willing to put their own money in, because, in ‘most 
instances, they’re putting in three times as much money as we are 
into this program. 

So, we’re first trying to find out what they’re interested in in their 
own developme nt program, for which they have money to match with 
our outside advice and limited technical supplies. 

If in that sense you mean that this is a policy guide, that here are 
things we approve of in Washington, if you possibly can engage in 
this kind of activity, negotiate such a program, certainly I agree this 
is a mirror reflection of the past 10 years of history of the United 
States Government in educational assistance. It wasn’t thought out 
by Dr. Sorenson. It was the result of his analysis of what had been 
done and had been done successfully and, as such, I think it’s useful in 
all of our countries to know this when these people go out to negotiate 
& program, 

Mr. Movunrtarn. If this is the case, Mr. Hanson, how do you account 
for the fact, if this is reflected in 10 years of United States experience 
and was extremely sound, it was blocked as not being applicable? 

Mr. Hanson. I don’t even know the circumstances under which it 
was blocked. 

Mr. Mountain. We had testimony before this committee that 
this policy was shelved as laid out by Dr. Sorenson and nothing was 
ever done about it for the simple reason it was not applicable, and 
my only point is this: I just wanted to clear the record of any impres- 
sion that this was simply an analysis set off as some academic paper 
that had no great relevance to your day-to-day operations. It seems 
to me it was fairly clear that this is very much 

Mr. Hanson. I agree with you, sir. 

Mr. Mountain (continuing). An analysis and a program guide, 
and the question is: In view of the fact that Dr. Sorenson, in his 
job description, assumes—and I am quoting 
full responsibility for the development of policies, procedures, program methods, 
and the valuation in the area of educational technical training, to the end that 
such education and training are of maximum effectiveness in carrying out the 
point 4 plan of increasing the productive capacities of underdeveloped areas— 

I think in view of this duty that this policy and this duty of coordinat- 
ing policies and programs was not carried out, since it was already in 
being in June of 1952 

Mr. Hanson. Might I comment on that, sir? 

Mr. Mountain. Yes. 

Mr. Hanson. From the time any country director was sent to the 
field by TCA, he has been briefed on past United States experience. 

In most instances the Institute of Inter-American Affairs—you 
have had their Education Director here—have briefed our outgoing 
educational directors. 
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There has been no question that past United States experience, as 
it has developed in Latin American countries, had considerable transfer 
value to Asia. 

There are other circumstances out there, however. The Muslim 
religion had never been encountered in Latin America and required 
some adoptation. 

This paper represents the consensus among Dr. Sorenson, my 
staff, and Mr. Fryer’s staff. 

So, you don’t have to impress upon me it has validity in my area. 
It already incorporates the suggestions of my area, and it is my under- 
standing it has the approval of those two areas 

Now, what caused it not to be sent out, I aon say. 

Mr. Mountain. Well, we were discussing whether Dr. Sorenson 
did a strong job or a weak job, or did any _ at all, in coordinating 
the activities throughout the world; and as far as the briefing sessions 
go, I think we are all fully aware that distortions can come about in 
word-of-mouth transfer of information and that long experience in 
bureaucratic problems requires that much of the material given in 
briefings, at least of its basic framework, be established in written 
directivenes and written guides. 

Mr. Hanson. Yes. 

Mr. Mountain. This is the sole point I am trying to get at. 

Mr. Hanson. Well, I think Mr. Andrews was agreeing with the 
chairman when he said that 12 of our 15 policy guides have been 
completed and issued. This one is one that is missing, and there’s 
no question it is desirable to have it finished. 

Mr. KENNELLY. Mr. Hanson, did Dr. Fisher do any work at all 
for your regional service? 

Mr. Hanson. My staff have consulted him, yes, along with Dr. 
Sorenson, on a number of problems. 

Mr. Kenne tty. If you recall 

Mr. Hanson. Of course, when Dr. Sorenson was gone, it was 
primarily to him that they went for clearances within TCA on 
educational matters. 

Mr. Kenney. Despite the fact that he was not actually serving 
as Deputy Director; is that true? 

Mr. Hanson. I don’t know what his legal status was. 

Mr. Kennetuiy. Well, we have had testimony here that although 
his job description called for him to be Deputy Director, actually he 
was not used by Dr. Sorenson in that job, for many reasons that he 
gave, and that other people served as Deputy Director, and that 
sometimes Mr. Joseph Wheeler, who was sort of his Administrative 
Officer, apparently actually ran the office details; but you 

Mr. Hanson. I can’t say as to what proportion of consultation 
there was with anyone of those persons 

Mr. Kenneviy. Can you say what type of matters they would have 
consulted him on? 

Mr. Hanson. No. I can inquire, but I didn’t raise the question 
when I discussed this with my staff. 

Mr. Brownson. Are there any further questions? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Hanson, for testifying here today. 

The subcommittee will now adjourn, subject to call of the chairman. 

(Whereupon, at 1:05 p. m., the hearing was adjourned, subject to 
call of the chairman.) 
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ExuHiBit 22 


i. i. LA. 
Contract No. 7 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES AND AMERI- 
CAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT made as of the Ist day of July 1952, between the 
United States of America (hereinafter referred to as the ‘‘Government’’) by the 
Department of State (hereinafter referred to as the ‘‘Department’’) and the 
American Council on Education, a nonprofit corporation organized and existing 
under the laws of the District of Columbia, with its principal office at 1785 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Contractor” 

Whereas the Congress of the United States has vested in the Secretary of State 
the authority to make grants to organizations and institutions operating on a 
nonprofit basis; and 

Whereas the Government desires to make a grant-in-aid to the Contractor to 
enable him to assist the Department in conducting its program of orientation 
and related services for certain foreign grantees who will visit the United States 
under the Educational Exchange Program; and 

Whereas the Contractor hereby indicates his willingness to perform this service 
in a Manner acveptable to the Department. 

NOW, THEREFORE, THIS AGREEMENT WITNESSETH: 


ARTICLE I 


The Government hereby approves a grant of $86,000.00 to the Contractor to be 
paid upon the execution of the agreement to enable him to assist the Department 
in carrying out this program. 

ARTICLE It 


The purpose of this grant is to provide funds to the Contractor to enable it to 
assist the Department in carrying out its program of crientation and related 
services for certain foreign grantees who will visit the United States under the 
Educational Exchange Program, and for other Agency programs as specified in 


this agreement [he Contractor shall be responsible for: 
+ 1. Planning and administering the program to meet the needs of orientation 
as determined by the Department 
Conducting orientation programs and related services that will take into 
consideration the following aspects of Lnited States Culture: 
l. Government 
2. Histon 


3. Geography 
1. Foreign policy 
5. United States educational system 
6. Intormation media 
7. Cultural exchange 
8. Health and welfare 
9. Economic problems 
10. Labor management relations 
11. Housing 
12. Religions 

These programs will be conducted by means of lectures, films, tours, and/or 
other mutually agreed media. 

The Contractor will provide orientation services ana the use of its facilities for 
such services for grantees sponscred by the Mutual Security Agency, Depart- 
ment of the Army, and the Department of State’s Point 4 and Educational Ex- 
change Programs, 


Oo oO out 
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ARTICLE III 


The $86,000.00 provided under this agreement is to be expended as follows: 
1. Salariés........ a i Aik el a -«-~-.. $62, 383, 00 
9: TR ocean tt sti sss Wa aitns elane eailn ails aakbilas eiaiaa si on deacinilalnega 9, 000. 00 
3. Utilities and property maintenance. . ._-__--- 2, 500. 00 


eR EE eS eae eee anne 500. 00 
5. Transportation, Grantees and Staff. ........................< 4, 000. 00 
6. Instructional equipment and supplies___.............--.------- 1, 000. 00 
7. Telephone and telegraph---.--------- cael dyna laa enim abe 1, 110. 00 
i PR SR Be aie ok cat elle ae aca tarda ei AA Genie narnia war 200. 00 


9. Office supplies 5s sailed 7 at death 1, 500. 00 
10. Janitors st pplies - it: at tea sca i cdi a a Se Sc aa 500. 00 
11. Administrative expenses__.__.....----- ; 3, 307. 00 


FN a Ri Rar A eee a _.. 86, 000. 00 


The amount paid to the Director for personal services shall in no event exceed 
the rate of $9,500.00 per annum. The amount paid to all other employees for 
yersonal services shall in no event exceed the rate of $8,000.00 per annum for any 
individual employee. 

The contractor may not, without the written approval of the Department, 
make expenditures for any of the various items listed above in excess of the amounts 
specified for each such item, and in no event in excess of the total amount of this 
contract. 

In the event any of the funds herein made available are unexpended under the 
terms of this agreement, as of the date of the final financial report, a check made 
payable to the Treasurer of the United States for such unexpended funds shall be 
forwarded together with the final financial report to the Department. 

All contact with the Department relative to program and financial responsibili- 
ties incurred by the Contractor will be made with the International Educational 
Exchange Service of the Department of State. 

The Contractor shall allow the representatives of the Department, or any 
person or persons designated by the Department, access to the books, reports, and 
records for periodic audits relative to the activities undertaken under this agree- 
ment. 

The Contractor shall not, except with the written consent of the Department, 
transfer or assign any part of the sum made available hereby to any other institu- 
tion or organization for the performance of the functions and duties or obligations 
assumed herein by the Contractor. 

The $86,000.00 provided under this agreement is based upon the estimated 
costs involved in providing 13,386 grantee-days of orientation instruction for an 
approximate 3,000 grantees, and related orientation services for an approximate 
4,800 grantees. 

ARTICLE IV 

The Contractor shall submit the following reports: 
Program 

1. Monthly program reports. 

2. Interim reports as requested by the Department. 

3. A final report at the conclusion of the project. 

Financial 

1. A report at the end of each quarter of the calendar year. 

2. A final report within 60 days after the expiration of the project. 
Inventory of Nonexpendable Property 

1. An interim inventory report on or before December 31, 1952. 


2. A final inventory report at the conclusion of the project. All reports shall 
be prepared in such manner and form as prescribed by the Department. 


ARTICLE V 


Title to proverty.—Title to any and all nonexpendable property purchased 
under this contract or previous contracts SCC-14057, SCC—14154, shall vest in 
the United States Government and upon termination of this contract shall be 
delivered to the Department of State, unless the Department of State shall 
exercise the option of allowing the Contractor to purchase the equipment at a 
price to be mutually agreed upon by the Government and the Contractor. 
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ARTICLE VI 


The ree tive date of this agreement shall be July 1, 1952 and shall cover the 
period t rh June 30, 1953. 

If the Be partment deems it in the best interest of the United States to ter- 
minate tl is agreement, the Department may terminate it by giving the Contractor 
sixty days notice in writing; and if for any reason beyond the control of the 
Contractor, the Contractor is unable to pe rform all of the conditions of this agree- 
ment, the Contractor may terminate it by giving the Department 60 days notice 
in writing rh the event that this contract is terminated under this provision, 
the Contractor shall return to the Department any balance of funds which is 
unused and not obligated, including any refunded balance under any and all 
contracts which the Contractor, after consultation with the Department, is able 


] 


to cancel, 


ARTICLE VII 


The Contractor warrants that the prices herein are not in excess of applicable 
ceiling prices established bv the Economic Stabilization Agency or other author- 
ized Government azency and in effect upon the date hereof for the supplies or 
services to be furnished hereunder. 


ARTICLE VIII 


Disputes Except as otherwise provided in this contract, any dispute concern- 
ing a question of fact arising under this contract which is not disposed of by agree- 
ment shall be decided by the Contracting Officer, who shall reduce his decision to 
writing and mail or otherwise furnish a copy thereof to the Contractor. Within 
30 days from the date of receipt of such copy, the Contractor may appeal by mail- 
ing or otherwise furnishing to the Contracting Officer a written appeal addressed 
to the Secretary, and the decision of the Secretary or his duly authorized renre- 
sentative for the hearing of such appeals shall be “gs and conclusive; provided, 
that if no such appeal is taken, the decision of the Contracting Officer shall be 
final and conclusive. In connection with any appe al proceeding under this clause, 
the Contractor shall be afforded an opportunity to be heard and to offer evidence 
in support of its appeal. Pending final decision of a dispute hereunder, the 
Contractor shall proceed diligently with the performance of the contract and in 
accordance with the Contracting Officer’s decision. 


ARTICLE IX 


In the performance of the work authorized pursuant to this contract the Con- 
tractor agrees to comply with all laws, rules and regulations applicable thereto. 


ARTICLE X 


Officials not to benefit—No member of or deleg to Congress or resident com- 
missioner, shall be admitted to any share or part of this contract, or to any benefit 
that may arise therefrom; but this provision shall not be construed to extend to 
this contract if made with a corporation for its general benefits. 


ARTICLE XI 


Nondiscrimination in employment.—In connection with the performance of 
work under this contract, the Contractor agrees not to discriminate against any 
employee or applicant for employment because of race, creed, color, or national 
origin; and further agrees to insert the foregoing provision in all subcontracts 
hereunder except subcontracts for standard commercial supplies or for raw 
materials. 

ARTICLE XII 


Covenant against contingent fees——The Contractor warrants that no person or 
selling agency has been employed or retained to solicit or secure this contract 
upon an agreement or understanding for a commission, brokerage, percentage, or 
contingent fee, excepting bona fide employees or bona fide established commercial 
or selling agencies maintained by the Contractor for the purpose of securing 
business. For breach or violation of this warranty the Government shall have the 
right to annul this contract without liability or in its discretion deduct from the 
contract price or consideration the full amount of such commission, percentage, 
brokerage, or contingent fee. 


or TP 


a 
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ARTICLE XIII 


Bill on Standard Form 1034 and 1034a properly certified to the Department of 
State, Administrative Officer, International Educational Exchange Service, Room 
519, 1201 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., Longfellow Building, Washington, D. C 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF the parties have executed this agreement as of the day 
and year first above written. 


For the contractor: Fer the Government of the United 
AMERICAN COUNCIL States: 
on EpvcaTION, DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Name Austin P. MALEY. 





EXHIBIT 23 
Contract No. SCC—21413 
Amendment No. 1 
Date: January 20, 1953 


AMENDMENT TO CoNnTRACT BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE AND THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


1785 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington 6, D. C. 


Whereas, the Contracting parties did enter into contract numbered SCC-—21413 
on the Ist day of July 1952, to enable the Contractor to assist the Department in 
conducting its program of orientation and related services for certain foreign 
grantees who will visit the United States under the Educational Exchange 
Program, and 

Whereas, the Government desires to make an additional grant-in-aid to the 
Contractor to enable it to assist the Government in conducting a special program 
of reception services for the Technical Cooperation Administration foreign tech- 
nicians who will visit the United States under the Educational Exchange Program, 
and 

Whereas, the Contractor has expressed his willingness to perform the additional 
services in a manner acceptable to the Department. 

Now, THEREFORE, IT IS MUTUALLY AGREED: 

Article I is hereby amended to include an additional grant of $4,822 to the Con- 
tractor to be paid upon the execution of this amendment to enable it to assist the 
Department in carrying out this program of special reception services, thereby 
making a new grant total of $90,822. 

Article IT is hereby amended to include the following: 

The purpose of this additional grant is to provide funds to the Contractor to 
enable it to assist the Department in carrying out its program of special reception 
services for the Technical Cooperation Administration foreign technicians who 
will visit the United States under the Educational Exchange Program 

1. The Contractor shall be responsible for the following additional services 
cither by its staff or volunteer services for the Technical Cooperation Administra- 
tion foreign technicians arriving in Washington, D. C., prior to actual pursuit of 
their training programs. 

a. Making hotel or room reservations prior to arrival 

b. Meeting all the Technical Cooperation Administration foreign technicians 
at airport or other point of arrival in Washington. 

ce. Arranging for the transportation of the technician to the hotel; then to the 
Center for refreshment and hospitality. 

d. Performing any necessary followup to ensure satisfactory housing of tech- 
nicians while in Washington. 

e. Furnishing technicians lists of appropriate restaurants, places to cash checks 
and other necessary information. 

f. Notifying the Technical Cooperation Administration regional training oper- 
ations staff of arrival. 

g. Telephoning appropriate participating agency to: 

1. Inform them of the arrival of the technician, 
2. Arrange for the initial contact between the grantee and the proper 
participating agency official. 
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forming such other duties be necessary to assure the reception of 
nicians in a manner conducive the building of the technicians’ goodwill 
the United States 
rhe Department shall be responsible for 
a. Making arrangements to assure that arrival notices are sent to the Con- 
tractor in sufficient time to allow for it to perform its responsibilities under this 
Amendment 
b. Assuring that its reception centers maintain necessary coordination with 
nd provide essential information to the Washington International Center regard- 
the arrival of the Technical Cooperation Administration foreign technicians. 
Article III is hereby amended to include the following: 
The additional $4,822.00 is to be expended as follows: 


aries (including supervisor at an annual rate of $5,200 for 5 months 
and an administrative clerk at an annual rate of $3,200 for 
5 months 

Transportation 

Office equipment and supplies 

Telephone expenses 

Administrative expenses 


Total : na _.. 4, 822 


The $4,822.00 provided hereinabove is based upon the estimated cost of provid- 
ing services tor the arrival of approximately 400 technicians. 

Article IV is hereby amended to include the following separate reports to be 
submitted by the Contractor: 
Program 

1. Monthly program reports. 

2. Interim reports as requested by the Department. 

3. A final report at the conclusion of the project. 


Financial 
1. A report at the end of each quarter of the calendar year. 
2. A final report within sixty (60) days after the expiration of the project. 
Inventory of Nonexpendable Property 
A final inventory report at the conclusion of the project. 
All reports shall be prepared in such manner and form as prescribed by the 
Department. 
All other specifications, term and conditions of this contract shall remain in full 
force and effect. 
IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the Contracting parties affix their signatures and this 
amendment becomes an integral part of Contract numbered SCC-—21413. 
For the Contractor: For the Government of the United 
THE AMERICAN COUNCIL States: 
ON EpvucaTION, DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
ArTHUR 8. ADAMS, JAMES C. PELFREY, 
President. Chief, Procurement Section. 


Exnisit 24 
Contract No. SCC-—15987 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 


MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT made this 28th day of May 1952, by and between 
the Government of the United States of America (hereinafter) referred to as the 
“Government” acting through the Department of State (hereinafter referred to 
as the “Department’’) and American University, with its principal office located 
at 1901 F Street NW., Washington 6, D. C. (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Contractor” 

Whereas, the Department is administering a program of training in the English 
language, and an introduction into the American way of life for certain incoming 
grantees, and 
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Whereas, the Department deen 

Contractor to enable it to assist the 
Whereas, the Contractor has available 

ness to perform this service in a manner acceptable t 
Now, THEREFORE, IT IS MUTUALLY iIREED THAT 


ARTICLE I 


The Department hereby approves of a grant-in-aid of $72,000 to enable the 
Contractor to assist the Department in carrying out its training and informational 
program. Payment in the amount of $31,360 will be paid to the Contractor 
immediately following the execution of this agreement. The remaining balance 


of $40,640 will be paid on or about September 1, 1952. 
ARTICLE II 


The purpose of this program is to provide formal training in the English lan- 
guage and to provide an introduction to the American life, culture, mores, con- 
ventions, food habits, governmental and social structure, and various other allied 
information and experience to the grantees, thus familiarizing them with American 
democratic processes which will be of invaluable assistance in their future studies. 


ARTICLE IIl 


The Contractor shall be responsible for: 

1. Providing English refresher courses, including classroom instruction of an 
intensive nature supplemented to the fullest extent possible by mechanical aids, 
University class visits, conferences, participation in social situations providing 
grantees with continuous practice in speaking and understanding English and to 
provide instruction and activities conducted outside of regular class hours. 

2. Conducting tests to determine at the outset the quantitative and qualitative 
aspects of the language training required. To determine class groupings by the 
results of these tests 
3. A program utilizing orientation subjects for language instruction 
1. A program of lectures on history, government, education, agriculture, indus- 
try, religion, and freedom of speech and press, to acquaint grantees with various 
aspects of life in the United States. 

5. Several local tours, including trips to the Capitol Building, Congress, when 
in session, the Supreme Court, the Library of Congress, the National Gallery of 
Art, Mt. Vernon, and points of historic interest in and about Washington Local 
tours will also be planned to include visits to all types of business and residential 
areas. 

6. A series of film showings arranged to supplement lectures and instruction on 
general orientation, and to emphasize the economic aspects of our national life, 
which are of importance to point 4 and other programs 
t Develop the course of ir struction, carrving out the adi nistration in a good 
and workmanship-like manner, including but not limited t personnel actions 
direct supervision of all staff members, scheduling of courses, allocating space, and 
submitting required reports 


ARTICLE IV 


The $72,000 grant provided under this agreement is to be expended as follow 


Personal Services 

Rentals, Space, Utilities and ] 
Instructional Equipment, Insurance, Supplies and Miscellaneo 
Staff Travel 

Administrative Overhead 


ies 


cy = " 


The Contractor with the written approval of the Department may make finan- 
cial adjustments among the various items of expenditure except item 5 ‘‘ Adminis- 
trative Overhead” which are a part of this agreement, provided, however, that 
the total amount of the agreement is in n ay affected 
In the event the grant hereby made available should prove inadequate to com- 
plete the work described, the Department may grant such additional funds as the 


Department may deem advisable 
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ARTICLE V 


No officer or employee of the American University employed for the American 
Language Center, provided for under the item of Salaries above, shall be paid at 
the rate which exceeds $8,000.00 per annum. In view of the fact that an educa- 
tor’s employment contract is usually on the semester or academic year basis all 
such contracts made with educators by the Contractor for personal services will 
be for the period or within the period covered by this contract (June 1, 1952, to 
May 31, 1953). In the event that this grant-in-aid is not renewed beyond the 
period specified, the Contractor will be responsible for giving his employees the 
sixty days notice in advance of the termination date of the agreement. 

The item for rent in the amount of $3,300 per annum for the entire building 
and pre mises located at 1729 F Street, NW., Washington, D. C., where the 
American Language Center will be housed, will include the amortization of certain 
building improvements made by the Landlord for the benefit of the Department. 
In order to use this building for the purpose intended such improvements will be 
amortized in full within a three-year period. The contractor in executing the 
lease for the property will have inserted therein a termination clause permitting 
the tenant to cancel the lease by giving notice to the landlord or his agent in writing 
at least 60 days in advance of the date on which cancellation is to become effective. 
The lease for the building, housing the American Language Center, will be sub- 
ject to the approval of the Department. In the event that the tenant shall 
avail itself of this cancellation privilege, this lease shall be null and void with 
the exception that any unamortized amount for original building improvements 
deemed necessary by the Department will be settled by the contractor with the 
landlord or his agent at the time of cancellation. If a sufficient balance in the 
funds transferred to the contractor is not available on the date of termination to 
make settlement such liquidating expense shall be the responsibility of the De- 
partment. 

The Contractor shall not, except with the written consent of the Department, 
transfer or assign any part of the sum made available hereby to any other institu- 
tion or organization for the performance of the functions, duties or obligations 
assumed herein by the contractor. 

ARTICLE VI 


The Contractor shall submit to the Department such program reports as may 
be requested by the Department and shall submit quarterly financial statements 
to the Department and such other financial statements as may be requested by 
the Department. 

ARTICLE VII 


This agreement will be effective June 1, 1952, and cover the period through May 
31, 1953. In the event any of the funds herein made available are unused or 
unobligated at the expiration of the agreement on May 31, 1953, such unused or 
unobligated funds will be returned to the Department on or before July 31, 1953. 


ARTICLE VIII 


The Contractor shall furnish an inventory report, not later than December 31, 
1952, which will reflect the purchase cost of each individual item of nonexpendé able 
property. Title to any nonexpendable items of equipment, such as tape recorders, 
phonographs, motion picture projectors, etc. purchased under this contract or 
previous contract No. SCC 14711 shall vest in the United States Government, 
and upon termination of this contract shall be delivered to the Department of 
State unless the contract is renewed or unless the Department shall exercise the 
option of allowing the Contractor to purchase the equipment at a price to be 
mutually agreed upon by the Government and the Contractor. 


ARTICLE IX 
The Office of Education is designated as the agency responsible for providing 
professional consultative services to American University on matters pertaining 


to the educational content and instructional methods of the program. 


ARTICLE X 


This contract is made for the purpose of carrying out the objectives of the 
Technical Cooperation Program and of the International Educational Exchange 
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Service administered by the Department of State All contact on matters per- 
taining to this agreement shall be made with the Assistant Administrator for 
International Educational Exchange and all services will be performed in a manner 
acceptable to the Assistant Administrator. 













ARTICLE XI 






The Contractor shall allow the representatives of the Department or any person 
or persons designated by the Department, access to the books, reports and records 
for periodic audits relative to the activities undertaken under this agreement, 







ARTICLE XII 









If the Department deenis it in the best interest of the United States to terminate 
this agreement, the Department may terminate it by giving the Contractor sixty 
days notice in writing; and if foi any reason beyond the control of the Contractor, 
the Contractor is unable to perform all of the conditions of this agreement, the 
Contractor may terminate it by giving the Department sixty days notice in 
writing. In the event that this agreement is terminated under this provision, 
the Contractor shall return to the Department any balance of funds received 
from the Department which is unused and not obligated under the contracts 


which the Contractor, after consultation with the Department, is unable to 


















cancel. 


ARTICLE XIII 












No member of, or delegate to Congress, or Resident Commissioner, shall be 
admitted to any share or part of this con.ract or to any benefit that may arise 


thereform, unless it be made with a corporation for its general benefit. 








ARTICLE XIV 





Nondiscrimination in employment.—In connection with the performance of 
work under this contract the Contractor agrees not to discriminate against anv 
employee or applicant for employment because of race, creed, color, or national 
origin; and further agrees to insert the foregoing provision in all subcontracts 
hereunder except subcontracts for standard commercial supplies or for raw 
materials. 















ARTICLE XV 









The Contractor shall, in the performance of its obligations hereunder comply 
with all applicable Federal and State Laws, rules and regulations which deal 
with or relate to the employment by the Contractor of the employees necessary 
for such performance. 









ARTICLE XVI 












The Contractor warrants that no person or selling agency has been employed 
or retained to solicit or secure this contract upon an agreement or understanding 
for 2 commission, percentage, brokerage, or contingent fee, excepting bona fide 
established commercial or selling agencies maintained by the Contractor for the 
purpose of securing business. For breach or violation of this warranty the Gov- 
ernment shall have the right to annul this contract without liability or in its 
discretion to deduct from the contract price or consideration the full amount of 
such commission, percentage, brokerage, or contingent fee. 


a 
g 












ARTICLE XVII 






Disputes —Except as otherwise provided in this contract, any dispute con- 
cerning a question of fact arising under this contract which is not disposed of 
by agreement shall be decided by the Contracting Officer, who shall reduce his 
decision to writing and mail or otherwise furnish a copy thereof to the Contractor. 
Within 30 days from the date of receipt of such copy, the Contractor may appeal 
by mailing or otherwise furnishing to the Contracting Officer a written appeal 
addressed to the Secretary, and the decision of the Secretary or his duly author- 
ized representative for the hearing of such appeals shall be final and conclusive 

provided, that if no such appeal is taken, the decision of the Contracting Officer 
shall be final and conclusive. In connection with any appeal proceeding under 
this clause, the Contractor shall be afforded an opportunity to be heard and to 
offer evidence in support of its appeal. Pending final decision of a dispute here- 
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under, the Contractor shall proceed diligently with the performance of the contract 
and in accordance the Contracting Officer’s dee 





sion. 





ARTICLE XVIII 


Bill on Standard Form 1034 and 1034a, properly certified to the Department 
of State, International Educational Exchange Service, Chief, Fiscal Management 
Section, Longfellow Building, Washington, D. C 

IN WITNESS 


WHEREOF, the parties have executed this agreement as of the day 
and year first 


above written 


For the contractor For the Government of the United 
States 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
James J. Ropsins, Acting President. James C. PELFREY, 


Chief, Procurement Section. 


ExnHipit 25 
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POINT 4 RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND THE 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE (TECHNICAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION) 




















Pursuant to the Act for International Development, the President has, by 
Executive Order No. 10159, issued September 8, 1950, authorized and directed 
the Secretary of State, with certain exceptions, to exercise the powers vested in 
the President by the act. The President in Executive Order No. 10159 has pro- 
vided that the other agencies of the Government are, upon the request of the 
Secretary of State, to participate in the carrying out of the purposes of the Act 
for International Development, and that the Secretary will, in cooperation with 
the heads of such agencies, plan and execute the programs authorized by the act. 

The Department of State in departmental announcement 212, issued on Ocotber 
27, 1950, announced the establishment of the Technical Cooperation Administra- 
tion (TCA) as an integral component of the Department, and stated that the 
Technical Cooperation Administrator will, under the general direction of the 
Secretary of State, plan, implement, and manage the point 4 programs as author- 
ized by the Act for International Development 

The responsibilities placed in the Secretary of State by the President under the 
Act for International Development call for the closest mutual cooperation and 
support between the Department of State (TCA) and the technical agencies of 
the Government in order to achieve the objectives of the act. The technical 
agencies of the Government which are requested to participate in the program 
will, under the leadership of the Department of State, cooperate in the spirit of a 
partnership for the purpose of achieving common objectives in the tasks which 
they are requested to perform. 

The form and eatent of the participation in the program by the technical 
agencies of the Government will in all cases be governed by its effectiveness and 
economy in carrying out the objectives of the act 

While realizing that the opportunities for perfecting the relationship between 
the Department of State and the other agencies of the Government participating 
in the point 4 program will materialize as they work together in advancing the 
program, it is deemed desirable to set down the broad principles governing the 
relations between the Department of State and the Department of Agriculture. 
The principles herein set forth will be subject to modification from time tc time 
as future developments of the program and other circumstances may require. 

(1) Maximum use shall be made of the skills, knowledge, experience, contacts, 
and resources of the Department of Agriculture which have been developed over 
a period of many years both in the United States and elsewhere. To this end 
TCA -will consult with the Department of Agriculture in all phases of the program 
planning and execution of the point 4 program pertaining to its fields of specialized 
competence. In conjunction with the other technical agencies of the Government, 
the Department of Agriculture will participate, under the leadership of TCA, in 
the development and refinement of country programs based upon the needs of 
each country. 

(2) TCA shall have overall responsibility for the development, approval, and 
execution of all aspects of technical cooperation for each country in which it has 
a program under the Act for International Development. The Department of 
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Agriculture will provide technical guidance and technical servicing to the country 
mission in its fields of specialized competence. In addition, the Department of 
Agriculture will undertake such specific projects in these fields as are mutually 
agreed upon between TCA and the Department of Agriculture 

3) Country programs shall be initiated and developed insofar as practicable 
by the TCA missions in the field in collaboration with the appropriate ministries 
and agencies of the host government. Such programs shall be reviewed in 
Washington and ultimately approved by TCA, after consultation with the De- 
partment of Agriculture for those segments of the programs which fall within its 
fields of specialized competence. Programs for training in the United States 
shall be developed as an integral part of the country programs 

(4) In order to assure that the point 4 program in each country is well inte- 
grated and coordinated, TCA will appoint in each country a Director of Tech- 
nical Cooperation who will, under the general supervision of the chief of mission, 
be in charge of point 4 operations in that country All employees and officers 
of all United States departments and agencies working on the point 4 program 
will be considered as on the Director’s staff in that country, and will work under 
his general direction and supervision. They will thus be part of one United State 
mission, and will not constitute several separate missions for various United 
States agencies 

5) Varying in size with the country and the program, the Director of Technical 
Cooperation will have a general staff to assist him in connection with overall 
program development and administration 

(6) In general, technical personnel, including the chief technician, if any, in 
the fields of agriculture, including the marketing and utilization of agricultural 
products. forestry nutrition and home economics, except those aspects of nutri- 
tion which fall within the responsibilities of the constituent organizations of the 
Federal Security Agency, will, with the approval of TCA, be recruited and em- 
ployed by the Department of Agriculture, provided that the Department of 
State at all times reserves the right to recruit and employ technical personnel in 
any of these fields of activity after consulting with the Department of Agriculture. 

(7) In order to reduce the cost of administrative services, such as the payment 
of salaries, allowances and travel expenses, in Washington and to provide effective 
and well integrated administrative support for point 4 operations in the field, 
administrative services shall, consistant with the provisions of section (6) hereof, 
be provided by the field missions of the Department of State to the greatest extent 
practicable. 

(8) A system will be established for regular reports on all point 4 activities to 
be made to the Department of State by the Director of Technical Cooperation, 
with information copies being furnished to the Department of Agriculture. 
Technical personnel and the Department of Agriculture may communicate 
directly on technical matters, with information copies being furnished to the 
Director of Technical Cooperation and to the Department of State. 

(9) All travel arrangements for point 4 personnel going abroad will be made 
pursuant to procedures established by TCA, and all field trips to be made by 
Washington personnel out of point 4 funds will be subject to the prior approval 
of TCA. 

(10) TCA will provide general indoctrination and orientation for all point 4 
personnel going into the field. The Department of Agriculture will provide 
technical orientation for any such personnel who will be engaged in its fields of 
specialized competence. 

(11) The Directors of Technical Cooperation will consult with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture from time to time either prior to the commencement of 
their assignment abroad or on the occasions when they return to Washington 
for consultation. 

(12) The Department of Agriculture will, from time to time, advise TCA 
as to whether specific projects in its fields of specialized competence can best be 
performed by contract with a private organization. If it is determined that 
such a contract is to be entered into, the Department ef Agriculture will recom- 
mend competent contractors and TCA, with the technical advice and cooperation 
of the Department of Agriculture, will negotiate and execute a contract for each 
such project, a copy of which will be submitted to the Department of Agriculture. 
Within specific projects TCA may authorize the Department of Agriculture to 
negotiate in its own name, one or more contracts for the performance of certain 
aspects of the project. Any such contract will be subject to the prior approval 
of the Administrator of TCA or his authorized representative. i the case of 
training, contracts may be made by the Department of Agriculture subject to 
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the prior approval of TCA. All contracts entered into with land-grant colleges 
will be three-party contracts. They will be jointly negotiated and executed by 
the Department of Agriculture and TCA : 

13) Training in the United States of foreign nationals nominated by the 
Directors of Technical Cooperation will be provided under the direction of the 
technical agencies of the Government pursuant to procedures established by 
TCA. Training programs for trainees and other visitors in the fields of specialized 
competence of the Department of Agriculture, will, in general, be planned and 
carried out by the Department of Agriculture on the basis of background infor- 
mation supplied by, and subject to the approval of, TCA. 

14) The Department of State will allocate to the Department of Agriculture 
from available funds, such amounts as may be necessary to fulfill the responsi- 
bilities of the Department of Agriculture in the United States and to execute 
in the field the responsibilities assigned to it under specific project authorizations. 
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4 BETWEEN THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR AND THE 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE (TECHNICAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION) 


Pursuant to the Act for International Development, the President by Executive 
Order No. 10159, issued September 8, 1950, authorized and directed the Secretary 
of State, with certain exceptions, to exercise the powers vested in the President 
by the act. The President also authorized and directed other agencies of the 
Government upon the request of the Secretary of State, to participate in the 
carrying out of the purposes of the act and the Secretary of State in cooperation 
with the heads of such agencies, to plan and execute the programs authorized by 
the act 

The Department of State in Departmental Announcement 212, issued on October 
27, 1950, announced the establishment of the Technical Cooperation Administra- 
tion (TCA) as an integral component of the Department, and stated that the 
Technical Cooperation Administrator will, under the general direction of the 
Secretary of State, plan, implement, and manage the point 4 programs as author- 
ized by the act. 

The responsibilities placed in the Secretary of State by the President under the 
act thus call for the closest mutual cooperation and support between the Depart- 
ment of State (TCA) and the technical agencies of the Government in order to 
achieve the objectives of the act. The technical agencies of the Government 
which are requested to participate in the program will, under the leadership of 
the Department of State, cooperate in the spirit of a partnership for the purpose 
of achieving common objectives in the tasks which they are requested to perform. 

The form and extent of the participation in the program by a technical agency 
of the Government will be coverned to a large extent by its effectiveness and 
economy in carrying out the objectives of the act, and the available facilities of 
such an agency. 

While realizing that the opportunities for perfecting the relationship between 
the Department of State and the other agencies of the Government participating 
in the point 4 program will materialize as they work together in advancing the 
program, it is deemed desirable to set down the broad principles governing the 
relations between the Department of State and the Department of the Interior. 
The principles herein set forth will be subject to modification from time to time 
as future developments of the program and other circumstances may require. 
All references to the Department of the Interior in this paper shall be under- 
stood to include the constituent bureaus and offices of that Department. 

(1) Maximum use will be made of the skills, knowledge, experience. contacts 
and resources of the Department of the Interior which have been developed over 
a period of many years both in the United States and elsewhere. To this end 
TCA will consult with the Department of the Interior in all phases of the pro- 
gram planning and execution of the point 4 program pertaining to its fields of 
specialized competence. In conjunction with the other technical agencies of the 
Government, the Department of the Interior will participate, under the leadership 
of TCA, in the development and refinement of country programs based upon the 
needs of each country. 

(2) TCA will have overall responsibility for the development, approval and 
execution of all aspects of technical cooperation for each country in which it has a 
program under the act for International Development. The Department of the 
Interior will provide technical guidance and technical servicing to the country 
mission in its fields of specialized competence. In addition, the Department of 
the Interior will undertake such specific projects or segments of a program in its 
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fields of competence as are mutually agreed upon between TCA and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

(3) Country programs will be initiated and developed insofar as practicable by 
the TCA missions in the field in collaboration with the appropriate ministries and 
agencies of the host government. It is understood, however, that the Department 
of the Interior or its field specialists may suggest or be requested to provide 
proposals for consideration by the country director in the development of country 
programs. Such programs will be reviewed in Washington and approved by 
TCA, after consultation with the Department of the Interior for those segments 
of the programs which fall within its fields of specialized competence. The 
Department of the Intericr will carry out those portions of programs that fall 
within its fields of competence upon the conclusion of mutually accepted activity 
authorizations which include a statement setting forth the nature and scope of the 
Department’s participation. Programs for training in the United States will be 
developed as an integral part of the country programs. 

(4) In order to assure that the point 4 program in each country is well integrated 
and coordinated, TCA will appoint in each country a Director of Technical 
Cooperation who will, under the general supervision of the Chief of Diplomatic 
Mission, be in charge of point 4 operations in that country. All employees and 
officers of all United States departments and agencies assigned to the point 4 
program will work under the general direction and supervision of the Director of 
Technical Coooperation, and will be considered part of his staff. They will thus 
be part of one United States mission, and will not constitute several separate 
missions for various United States agencies. The Director of Technical Coopera- 
tion will keep the Department of the Interior informed of work progress, major 
problems concerning programs and agency personnel, technical backstopping 
required for the programs or as requested by agency technicians, and will provide 
agency technicians effective administrative support and sufficient latitude to 
permit successful execution of the work. 

(5) The Director of Technical Cooperation will have a general staff to assist 
him in connection with overall program development and administration, which 
staff will vary in size with the country and the program. 

(6) In general, technical personnel, including the chief technician, if any, in the 
fields of de .velopment of water resources including irrigation and’ power, other 
sources of energy, mineral resources, mining, topographic mapping, fisheries, 
and land management, will, subject to the right of approval of TCA, be recruited 
and employea by the Department of the Interior, provided that the Department 
of State at all times reserves the right to recruit and employ technical personnel 
in any of these fields of activity after consulting with the Department of the 
Interior. The Department of the Interior is expected to retain responsibility 
for the personnel administration of its employees assigned to the point 4 program 
subject to the personnel policies and standards established by TCA. 

(7) In order to reduce the cost of administrative services, such as the payment 
of salaries, allowances and travel expenses, in Washington and to provide effective 
and well integrated administrative support for point 4 operations in the field, 
administrative services shall be provided by the field missions of the Department 
of State to the greatest extent practicable. 

(8) A system will be established for regular reports on all point 4 activities to 
be made to the Department of State by the Director of Technical Cooperation, 
with information copies being furnished to the Department of the Interior. 
Technical personnel and the Department of the Interior will communicate 
directly on technical matters, with information copies being furnished to the 
Director of Technical Cooperation and to the Department of State 

(9) All travel arrangements for point 4 personnel going abroad will be made 
pursuant to procedures established by TCA, in consultation with the technical 
agencies, and all foreign field trips to be made by Washington personnel out of 

yoint 4 funds will be subject to the prior approval of TCA 

(10) TCA will provide general indoctrination and orientation for all point 4 
personnel going into the field. The Department of the Interior will provide tech- 
nical orientation for any such personnel who will be engaged in its fields of spe- 
cialized competence. 

(11) The Directors of Technical Cooperation will consult with the Department 
of the Interior from time to time either prior to the commencement of their 
assignment abroad or on the occasions when they return to Washington for con- 
sultation. 

(12) The Department of the Interior will, from time to time advise TCA as to 
whether specific projects in its fields of specialized competence can best be per- 
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formed by contract with a private organization. If it is determined that such a 
contract is to be entered into, the Department of the Inteiror will recommend 
competent contractors and TCA, with the technical advice and cooperation of 
the Department of the Interior, will negotiate and execute a contract for each 
such project, a copy of which will be submitted to the Department of the Interior. 
Within specific projects TCA may authorize the Department of the Interior to 
negotiate in its own name, one or more contracts for the performance of certain 
aspects of the project Any such contract will be subject to the terms of the 
activity authorization and to such approval by TCA as is specified therein. In 
the case of training, contracts may be made by the Department of the Interior 
subject to the prior approval of TCA. 

13) Training in the United States of foreign nationals nominated by the Di- 
rectors of Technical Cooperation will be provided under the direction of the tech- 
nical agencies of the Government pursuant to procedures established by TCA. 
Nominations for training by the Department of the Interior will be submitted to 
the Department of the Interior for determination of acceptability and normally 
shall be based upon prior consultation between the Directors of Technical Co- 
operation and the Department of the Interior or its field technicians. Training 
programs for accepted trainees and other visitors in the fields of specialized com- 
petence of the Department of the Interior will, in general, be planned and carried 
out by the Department of the Interior on the basis of background information 
supplied by TCA and subject to its approval. 

(14) The Department of State will allocate to the Department of the Interior 
from available funds, such amounts as may be necessary to fulfill the responsi- 
bilities of the Department of the Interior in the United States and to execute in 
the field the responsibilities assigned to it under specific activity authorizations 


POINT 4 RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY AND THE. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE (TECHNICAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION) 


Pursuant to the Act for International Development, the President has, by 
Executive Order No. 10159, issued September 8, 1950, authorized and directed 
the Secretary of State, with certain exceptions, to exercise the powers vested in 
the President by the act. The President in Executive Order No. 10159 has 
provided that the other agencies of the Government are, upon the request of the 
Secretary of State, to participate in the carrying out of the purposes of the Act 
for International Development, and that the Secretary will, in cooperation with 
the heads of such agencies, plan and execute the programs authorized by the act. 

The Department of State in Departmental Announcement 212, issued on 
October 27, 1950, announced the establishment of the Technical Cooperation 
Administration (TCA) as. an integral component of the Department, and stated 
that the Technical Cooperation Administrator will, under the general direction 
of the Secretary of State, plan, implement, and manage the point 4 programs as 
authorized by the Act for International Development. 

The responsibilities placed in the Secretary of State by the President under the 
Act for International Development call for the closest mutual cooperation and 
support between the Department of State (TCA) and the technical agencies of the 
C,overnment in order to achieve the objectives of the act. The technical agencies 
of the Government which are requested to participate in the program will, under 
the leadership of the Department of State, cooperate in the spirit of a partnership 
for the purpose of achieving common objectives in the tasks which they are 
requeste i to perform. 

The form and extent of the participation in the program bv the technical 
agencies of the Government will in all cases be governed by its effectiveness and 
economy in carrying out the objectives of the act. 

While realizing that the opportunities for perfecting the relationship between 

he TD partment of State and the other agencies of the Government participating 
the point 4 program will materialize as thev work together in advancing the 
rogram, it is deemed desirable to set down the broad principles governing the 
lations between the Department of State and the Federal Security Agency. 
The principles herein set forth will be subject to modification from time to time 
as future developments of the program and other circumstances may require. 

1) Maximum use shall be made of the skills, knowledge, experience contacts 
and resources of the Federal Security Agency which have been developed over a 
period of manv years both in the United States and elsewhere. To this end TCA 
will consult with the Federal Security Agencv in all phases ot the program planning 
and execution of the point 4 program peitaining to its fields of specialized com- 
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petence. In conjunction with the other technical agencies of the Government 
the Federal Security Agency will participate, under the leadership of TCA, 
the development and refinement of country programs based u the needs 
each country. 

» 


2) TCA shall have overall responsibility for the development, approval and 
I » at 


f 
) 


execution of all aspects of technical cooperation for each country in which it has 
program under the Act for International Development Che Federal Secur 
Agency will provide technical guidance and technical servicing to the « 


th 


mission in its fields of specialized competence. In addition, the Federal Secu 
Agency will undertake such specifie projects in these fields as 
upon between TCA and vhe Federal Security Agency. 

(8) Country programs shall be initiated and developed insofar as practicable 
by the TCA missions in the field in collaboration with the appropriate ministries 
and agencies of the host government. Such programs shall be reviewed in 
Washington and ultimately approved by TCA, after consultation with the Federal 
Security Agency for those segments of the program which fall within its fields of 
specialized competence. Programs for training in the United States shall be 
developed as an integral part of the country programs 

+) In order to assure that the point 4 program in each country is well integrated 
and coordinated, TCA will appoint in each country, a Director of Technical 


Cooperation who will under the general supervision of the Chief of Mission, be in 
charge of point 4 operations in that country. All employees and officers of all 
United States departments and agencies working on the point 4 program will be 
considered as on the Director’s staff in that country, and will work under his gen 
eral direction and supervision. They will thus be part of one United States 
mission, and will not constitute several separate missions for various United 
States agencies. 

(5) Varying in size with the country and the program, the Director of Technical 
Cooperation will have a general staff to assist him in connection with overall 
program development and administration. 

(6) In general, technical personnel, including the chief technician, if any, in 
the fields of health and sanitation, vital and health statistics, vocational rehabili 
tation, education and social welfare, will, with the approval of TCA, be recruited 
and employed by the Federal Security Agency, provided that the Department of 
State at all times reserves the right to recruit and employ technical personnel in 
any of these fields of activity after consulting with the Federal Security Agency 

(7) In order to reduce the cost of administrative services, such as the payment 
of salaries, allowances and travel expenses in Washington and to provide effective 
and well integrated administrative support for point 4 operations in the field, 
administrative services shall, consistent with the provisions of section (6) hereof, 
be provided by the field missions of the Department of State to the greatest 
extent practicable. 

(8) A system will be established for regular reports on all point 4 activities to 
be made to the Department of State by the Director of Technical Cooperation, 
with information copies being furnished to the Federal Security Agency. Tech- 
nical personnel and the Federal Security Agency may communicate directly on 
technical matters, with information copies being furnished to the Director of 
Technical Cooperation and to the Department of State 

(9) All travel arrangements for point 4 personnel going abroad will be made 
pursuant to procedures established by TCA, and all field trips to be made by 
Washington personnel out of point 4 funds will be subject to the prior approval of 
TCA. 

(10) TCA will provide general indoctrination and orientation for all point 4 
personnel going into the field. The Federal Security Agency will provide tech- 
nical orientation for any such personnel who will be engaged in its fields of special- 
ized competence. 

(11) The Directors of Technical Cooperation will consult with the Federal 
Security Agency from time to time either prior to the commencement of their 
assignment abroad or on the occasions when they return to Washington for con- 
sultation. 

(12) The Federal Security Agency will, from time to time, advise TCA as to 
whether specific projects in its fields of specialized competence can best be per- 
formed by contract with a private organization If it is determined that such a 
contract is to be entered into, the Federal Security Agency will recommend com- 
petent contractors and TCA, with the technical advice and cooreration of the 
Federal Security Agency, will negotiate and execute a contract for each such proj- 
ect, & copy of which will be submitted to the Federal Securitv Ageney Within 


are mutually agreed 
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specific projects TCA may authorize the Federal Security Agency to negotiate in 
its own name, one or more contracts for the performance of certain aspects of the 
project Any such contract will be subject to the prior approval of the Adminis- 
trator of TCA or his authorized representative. In the case of training, contracts 
may be made by the Federal Security Agency subject to the prior approval of 
TOA 
13) Train n the United States of foreign nationals nominated by the 
lirectors of Technical Cooperation will be provided under the direction of the 
h agencies of the Government pursuant to procedures established by TCA, 
Training programs for trainees and other visitors in the fields of specialized com- 
» of the Federal Security Agency will, in general, be planned and carried 
Federal Security Agency on the basis of background information sup- 
1 subject to the approval of, TCA. 
The Department of State will allocate to the Federal Security Agenev, 
from available funds, such amounts as may be necessary to fulfill the responsi- 
bilities of the Federal Security Agency in the United States and to execute in the 
field the responsibilities assigned to it under specific project authorizations. 


ane 


POINT 4 RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND THE 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE (TECHNICAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION) 


Pursuant to the Act for International Development, the President has, by 
Executive Order No. 10159, issued September 8, 1950, authorized and directed the 
Secretary of State, with certain exceptions, to exercise the powers vested in the 
President by the act. ‘Lhe President in Executive Order No. 10159 has provided 
that the other agencies of the Government are, upon the request of the Secretary 
of State, to participate in the carrying out of the purposes of the Act for Inter- 
national Development and that the Secretary will, in cooperation with the heads 
of such agencies, plan and execute the programs authorized by the act. 

The Department of State in departmental announcement 212, issued on 
October 27, 1950, announced the establishment of the Technical Cooperation 
Administration (TCA) as an integral component of the Department, and stated 
that the Technical Cooperation Administrator will, under the general direction 
of the Secretary of State, plan, implement, and manage the point 4 programs as 
authorized by the Act for International Development. 

The responsibilities placed in the Secretary of State by the President under the 
Act for International Development call for the closest mutual cooperation and 
support between the Department of State (TCA) and the technical agencies of the 
Government in order to achieve the objectives of the act. The technical agencies 
of the Government which are requested to participate in the program will, under 
the leadership of the Department of State, cooperate in the spirit of a partnership 
for the purpose of achieving common objectives in the tasks which they are 
requested to perform. 

The form and extent of the participation in the program by the technical agen- 
cies of the Government will, in all cases be governed by its effectiveness and 
economy in carrying out the objectives of the act. 

While realizing that the opportunities for perfecting the relationship between 
the Department of State and the other agencies of the Government participating 
in the point 4 program will materialize as they work together in advancing the 
program, it is deemed desirable to set down the broad principles governing the 
relations between the Department of State and the Department of Labor. The 
principles herein set forth will be subject to modification from time to time as 
future developments of the program and other circumstances may require. 

1) Maximum use shall be made of the skills, knowledge, experience, contacts 
and resources of the Department of Labor which have been developed over a period 
of many years both in the United States and elsewhere. To this end TCA will 
consult with the Department of Labor in all phases of the program planning and 
execution of the point 4 program pertaining to its field of specialized competence. 
In conjunction with the other technical agencies of the Government, the Depart- 
ment of Labor will participate, under the laedership of TCA, in the development 
and refinement of country programs based upon the needs of each country. 

(2) TCA shall have overall responsibility for the development, approval and 
execution of all aspects of technical cooperation for each country in which it has a 
program under the Act for International. Development. The Department of 
Labor will provide technical guidance and technical servicing to the country 
mission in its field of specialized competence. In addition, the Department of 
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Labor will undertake such specific projects in that field as are mutually agreed upon 
between TCA and the Department of Labor. : 

(3) Country programs shall be initiated and developed insofar as practicable 
by the TCA missions in the field in collaboration with the appropriate ministries 
and agencies of the host government Such programs shall be reviewed in Wash- 
ington and ultimately approved by TCA, after consultation with the Department 
of Labor for those segments of the programs which fall within its field of specialized 
competence. Programs for training in the United States shall be developed as 
an integral part of the country programs. 

(4) In order to assure that the point 4 program in each country is well inte- 
grated and coordinated, TCA will appoint in each country, a Director of Technical 
Cooperation who will under the general supervision of the chief of mission, be in 
charge of point 4 operations in that country. All employees and officers of all 
United States departments and agencies working on the point 4 program will be 
considered as on the Director’s staff in that country and will work under his 
general direction and supervision They will thus be part of one United States 
mission, and will not constitute several separate missions for various United 
States agencies 

(5) Varying in size with the country and the program, the Director of Technical 
Cooperation will have a general staff to assist him in connection with overall 
program development and administration 

(6) In general, technical personnel, including the chief technician, if any, in the 
field of labor will, with the approval of TCA, be recruited and employed by the 
Department of Labor, provided that the Department of State at all times reserves 
the right to recruit and employ technical personnel in this field of activity after 
consulting with the Department of Labor. 

(7) In order to reduce the cost of administrative services, such as the payment 
of salaries, allowances, and travel expenses in Washington and to provide effective 
and well integrated administrative support for point 4 operations in the field, 
administrative services shall, consistent with the provisions of section (6) hereof, 
be provided by the field missions of the Department of State to the greatest 
extent practicable. 

8) A system will be established for regular reports on all point 4 activities 
to be made to the Department of State by the Director of Technical Cooperation, 
with information copies being furnished to the Department of Labor. Technical 
personnel and the Department of Labor may communicate directly on technical 
matters, with information copies being furnished to the Director of Technical 
Cooperation and to the Department of State. 

(9) All travel arrangements for point 4 personnel going abroad will be made 
yursuant to procedures established by TCA and all field trips to be made by 

Vashington personnel out of point 4 funds will be subject to the prior approval 
of TCA. 

(10) TCA will provide general indoctrination and orientation for all point 4 
personnel going into the field. The Department of Labor will provide technical 
orientation for any such personnel who will be engaged in its field of specialized 
competence. 

(11) The Directors of Technical Cooperation will consult with the Department 
of Labor from time to time either prior to the commencement of their assignment 
abroad or on the occasions when they. return to Washington for consultation. 

(12) The Department of Labor will, from time to time, advise TCA as to 
whether specific projects in its field of specialized competence can best be per- 
formed by contract with a private organization. If it is determined that such a 
contract is to be entered into, the Department of Labor will recommend com- 
petent contractors and TCA, with the technical advice and cooperation of the 
Department of Labor, will negotiate and execute a contract for each such project, 
a copy of which will be submitted to the Department of Labor. Within specific 
projects TCA may authorize the Department of Labor to negotiate in its own 
name, one or more contracts for the performance of certain aspects of the project. 
Any such contract will be subject to the prior approval of the Administrator of 
TCA or his authorized representative. In the case of training, contracts may be 
made bv the Department of Labor subject to the prior approval of TCA. 

(13) Training in the United States of foreign nationals nominated by the 
Directors of Technical Cooperation will be provided under the direction of the 
technical agencies of the Government pursuant to procedures established by 
TCA, Training programs for trainees and other visitors in the field of specialized 
competence of the Department of Labor, will, in general, be planned and carried 
out by the Department of Labor on the basis of background information supplied 
by, and subject to the approval of, TCA. 
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14) The Department of State will allocate to the Department of Labor, from 
available funds, such amounts as may be necessary to fulfill the responsibilities 
of the Department of Labor in the United States and to execute in the field the 


responsibilities assigned to it under specific project authorizations. 


POINT 4 RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY AND THE 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE (TECHNICAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION) 


Pursuant to the Act for International Development, the President has, by 
Executive Order No. 10159, issued September 8, 1950, authorized and directed 
the Secretary of State, with certain exceptions, to exercise the powers vested in 
the President by the act. The President in Executive Order No. 10159 has 
provided that the other agencies of the Government are, upon the request of the 
Secretary of State, to participate in the carrying out of the purposes of the Act 
for International Development, and that the Secretary will, in cooperation with 
the heads of such agencies, plan and execute the programs authorized by the act. 

The Department of State in Departmental Announcement 212, issued on 
October 27, 1950, announced the establishment of the Technical Cooperation 
Administration (TCA) as an integral component of the Department, and stated 
that the Technical Cooperation Administrator will, under the general direction of 
the Secretary of State, plan, implement, and manage the point 4 programs as 
authorized by the Act for International Development. 

The responsibilities placed in the Secretary of State by the President under the 
Act for International Development call for the closest mutual cooperation and 
support between the Department of State (TCA) and the technical agencies of 
the Government in order to achieve the objectives of the act. The technical 
agencies of the Government which are requested to participate in the program 
will, under the leadership of the Department of State, cooperate in the spirit of 
a partnership for the purpose of achieving common objectives in the tasks which 
they are requested to perform. 

The form and extent of the participation in the program by the technical 
agencies of the Government will in all cases be governed by its effectiveness and 
economy in carrying out the objectives of the act. 

While realizing that the opportunities for perfecting the relationship between 
the Department of State and the other agencies of the Government participating 
in the point 4 program will materialize as they work together in advancing the 
program, it is deemed desirable to set down the broad principles governing the 
relations between the Department of State and the Federal Security Agency. 
The principles herein set forth will be subject to modification from time to time 
as future developments of the program and other circumstances may require. 

1) Maximum use shall be made of the skills, knowledge, experience, contacts 
and resources of the Federal Security Agency which have been developed over a 
period of many years both in the United States and elsewhere. To this end TCA 
will consult with the Federal Security Agency in all phases of the program planning 
and execution of the point 4 program pertaining to its fields of specialized compe- 
tence. In conjunction with the other technical agencies of the Government, the 
Federal Security Agency will participate, under the leadership of TCA, in the 
development and refinement of country programs based upon the needs of each 
country 

(2) TCA shall have overall responsibility for the development, approval and 
execution of all aspects of technical cooperation for each country in which it has 
a program under the Act for International Development. The Federal Security 
Agency will provide technical guidance and technical servicing to the country 

ssion in its fields of specialized competence. In addition, the Federal Security 

will undertake such specific projects in these fields as are mutually 
upon between TCA and the Federal Security Agency. 
Country programs shall be initiated and developed insofar as practicable 
CA missions in the field in collaboration with the appropriate ministries 
agencies of the host government. Such programs shall be reviewed in 
hington and ultimately approved by TCA, after consultation with the 
ral Security Agency for those segments of the program which fall within 
is of specialized competence. Programs for training in the United States 
» developed as an integral part of the country programs. 
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(4) In order to assure that the point 4 program in each countr ve tegrated 
and coordinated, TCA will appoint in each country, a Director of Tee cal Co- 
operation who will, inder the general supervision of the ( hief of Miss on, be In 
charge of point 4 operations in that country All employees and officers of all 


United States departments and agencies working on the point 4 program will be 
considered as on the Director’s staff in that country, and w worl nder his 
general direction and supervision. They will thus be part of one United States 
mission, and will not constitute several separate missions for various United 
States agencies. 

(5) Varying in size with the country and the program, the Director of Technical 
Cooperation will have a general staff to assist him in connection with overall 
program development and administration. 

6) In general, technical personnel, including the chief technician, if any, in the 
fields of health and sanitation, vital and health statisti: cational rehabilita 
tion, education and social welfare, will, with the approval of TCA, be recruited 
and employed by the Federal Security Agency, provided that the Department of 
State at all times reserves the right to recruit and employ technical personnel 
in any of these fields of activity after consulting with the Federal Security Agency 
7) In order to reduce the cost of administrative services, such as the payment 
of salaries, allowances and travel expenses in Washington and to provide effective 
and well integrated administrative support for point 4 operations in the field, 
administrative services shall, consistent with the provisions of section (6) hereof, 
be provided by the field missions of the Department of State to the greatest extent 
practicable. 

(8) A system will be established for regular reports on all point 4 activities to 
be made to the Department of State by the Director of Technical Cooperation, 
with information copies being furnished to the Federal Security Agency. Tech- 
nical personnel and the Federal Security Agency may communicate directly on 
technical matters, with information copies being furnished to the Director of 
Technical Cooperation and to the Department of State 

(9) All travel arrangements for point 4 personnel going abroad will be made 
pursuant to procedures established by TCA, and all field trips to be made by 
Washington personnel out of point 4 funds will be subject to the prior approval 
of TCA, 

(10) TCA will provide general indoctrination and orientation for all point 4 
personnel going into the field. The Federal Security Agency will provide technical 
orientation for any such personnel who will be engaged in its fields of specialized 
competence. 

(11) The Directors of Technical Cooperation will consult with the Federal 
Security Agency from time to time either prior to the commencement of their 
assignment abroad or on the occasions when they return to Washington for 
consultation. 

(12) The Federal Security Agency will, from time to time, advise TCA as to 
whether specific projects in its fields of specialized competence can best be per 
formed by contract with the private organization. If it is determined that such 
a contract is to be entered into, the Federal Security Agency will recommend 
competent contractors and TCA, with the technical advice and cooperation of the 
Federal Security Agency, will negotiate and execute a contract for each such proj 
ect, & Copy of which will be submitted to the Federal Security Agency Within 
specific projects TCA may authorize the Federal Security Age 


its own name, one or more contracts for the performance of certain aspects of the 











to negotiate in 





project Any such contract will be su ject to the prior appl yval of the A dminis- 
trator of TCA or his authorized representative In the case of training, contracts 
may be made by the Federal Security Agency subject to the prior approval of 


TCA. 

(13) Training in the United States of foreign nationals nominated by t 
Directors of Technical Cooperation will be provided under the direction of the 
technical agencies of the Government pursuant to procedures established by 
TCA. Training programs for trainees and other visitors in the is of specialized 
competence of the Federal Security Agency will, in general, be planned and carried 
out by the Federal Security Agency on the basis of background information 
supplied by and subject to the approval of TCA. 

(14) The Department of State will allocate to the Federal Secvrity Agency, 
from available funds, such amounts as may be necessary to fulfill the responsibili- 
ties of the Federal Security Agency in the United States and to execute in the 
field the responsibilities assigned to it under specific project authorizations. 
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Educational Exchange Service, 


Training Activities Branch 
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Contact list 


PERSONNEL IN GOVERNMENTAL 


THE TRAINING OF FO 


Agency, bureau and contact 


of (rur ste 
Agricultura 
annon C. Hearne (trair 
L. MacDonald 
1ane W. Clark 
vil vice Commi 
Philip W. Shulte, Chief o 
vision 
Commerce, Department of 
Office of the Coordinator 
*Carl Gibboney. 
Albert Small 
Office of Business Economic 
Harlow D. Osborne (natior 
come) 
Nancy Culbertson 
ance of payments 
C. M. Schreyer (Mrs.) 
Census Bureau 
Calvert L. Dedrick 


Agri 


“uulture, Department 

Office of Foreigr 
Cc 

D 

D 

. 


10, 
1 Re 


ing 


Ci Se sior ur 
f 


f Inform t 
run 8, stop 206): 
6318 
6818 


3035 


(Mrs 


1208 
1204 
2128 


Edward P. Swan.... 

Civil Aeronautics Administration 
Harold Earp 
John Tevis_. 

Coast and Geodetic Survey: 
Murray Y. Polit 
Francis J. Ortiz 

Office of International 

dred Blaich (Mrs 

Maritime Commission: 
Huntington T. Morse 
Dorothy Lack (Miss 

National Bureau of Standards: 
Wallace R. Brode_. 

A. H. O’Brien (Mrs.) 
Patent Office: T. B. Marrow 
Bureau of Public Roads: 

E. W. James_-_- 

L. D. Wylie mie 
Weather Bureau: Hilmen Lund 


2128 


1907 
1907 


2814B 
2814B 


Prade 6326 


Defense, Department of (run 23, stop 105): 
Margaret B. Westburg (Mrs.) 
Edward Mullins. - a ae ‘ 
Executive Office of the President (run 1, stop 
20): 
Bureau of the Budget: 
*S. McKee Rosen 
John W. More 
Clyde Holmes 
Jack Koteen 
Karl Mathiason : es J 
Federal Communications Commission (run 
11, stop 201A 
Technical Assistance Division: Joseph 
G. Thomas, Acting Chief. | 
Federal Power Commission (run 16, stop 22): | 820 | 
Ruth Stillman (Mrs.). | | 


‘ 


AND OTHER 


AGENCIES CONCERNED WITH 
REIGN NATIONALS 


Dial 


Extension 
code 


Building 


South Agriculture... 
do 
do 
n Cir 


Ivil 


Ma 


rv ice 


Main Commerce--. 
do 3643. 


do 


2217. 


Temporary 5 2155. 


do | 9948, 


Federal Office Building 351. 
No. 3. 


do 
T-4 


Main 


do 
do 


Yommerce 


do 
do 


South Building 
a | ere 
Main Commerce 
General Services 
do seco seece 
Administrative, 24th and 
M Sts. 


Pentagon-.-- 


New Post Office 


Federal Power 
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Contact list—Continued 
PERSONNEL IN GOVERMENTAL AND OTHER AGENCIE 


THE TRAINING OF FOREIGN NATIONALS 


0 
*Eller 


M.D 
ss Lois Gordner 
ynal Office of Vital Stat 
Halbert L. Dunn 
Frank Morrisor 
Norma M 
Social Security Admir 
*Cecile Whelan (Mi 
Fuge Skinner 
Chi n’s Bureau: Eln 
(Miss 
Gencral Accounting Office: Inquiries regard 
ing training made through Bureau of the 
Budget, listed above 
General Services Administration 
Archives and Records Services (run 
220 
I. R. Schellenberg . atin Archives 
*Philip Bauer do 
Public Buildings Service (run 16, stop 29 
M. E. Ekstrand 5322 | General Services... 
Housing and Home Finance Agency (run 10, 
stop YS): 
International Housing Activities Staff: 
B. Douglas Stone, International 814 | Normandy on sti 183 | 3404. 
Housing Adviser 
Robt. E. McCabe, training counselor 810 .do ; — 3 | 3087. 
Interior, Department of (run 16, stop 43): 
Division of International Activities: 
J.C. MeCaskill “ 6315 | Interior ' 4476 
George A. Dale 6316 5D nies 2944. 
M. A. Roberts (Miss) ; 2 6318 .do 2009. 
Fish and Wildlife Service: 
Elmer Higgins. -..----- ‘ 3012 . . 40.54 
*Stillman Wright... 3004 do 4303-4. 
Bessie N. Hughes (Mrs.) 3012 do 4054. 
Geological Survey: 
*George Schoechle__-_- * 4209 | General Services. -. 5381. 
Thomas Eakin ‘ 2219 do ; 7 2780 
Russell Wayland___-. 5240 CIDE ia 2282. 
Bureau of Indian Affairs: M. M. 4004 | Interior... 4306. 
Tozier. 
Bureau of Land Management: 
Byron C. Denny-.- . 4649 do . 3415. 
Albert E. Croft... -.. ticbwcnte ta .do . 3030. 
Bureau of Mines: | 
Alan Probert = 2759 EN cet 3308. 
*George Potter 2412 do | 3541. 
Bureau of Reclamation: | 
*Gordon Eversole- nial 7440 Cian . | 3826-7. 
George Pratt = 7628 |...-.do 
Harold A. Lathrop-__- 7440 .do 
Office of Territories: 
Mary Gresham (Miss). ‘ 533 do ‘ 4741-302. 
Hazel Alvord (Mrs ye do 4410. 
Interstate Commerce Commission (run 2, 
stop 8): 
George W. Laird....-.--- 2215 | Interstate Commerce 304. 
Commission 


J. A. Little..... . . beds do 386 


stop 
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Contact list—Continued 


PERSONNEL IN GOVERNMENTAL AND OTHER AGENCIES CONCERNED WITH 
THE TRAINING OF FOREIGN NATIONALS—Continued 


Dial 


sior 
eode Extension 


266. 


1555, 


66, 
1001. 


f Apprentices! 
nuel Justice 3 do 77 | 757. 
r L. Howard 13 1 7 | 758. 
Employment 
o 941, 
Bureau of Labor Standard ter- 7 ) 17 340, 
trude L. Schermerh 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Thomas Mosimar ( 410. 
Samuel H. Thompson d 7 | 691 
Women’s Bureau: Mary Cannon 76-474. 
Miss 
Library of Congress (run 3, stop 303): 

*Nelda Napier (Miss Abrary or 3 | 603-604. 
Frederick H. Wagman ( : 206-706. 
tual Security Agency (run 2, stop 100 

U. 8. Operations, P. T. A. D 
Smith, Assistant Director 


vity and Technics] Assistance 


Mu 


Joseph ochambeat 2880-2532. 


Rex, Jr., Chief, Far East 1 | 0 | 3863-4. 
ranch 
sld M. Typer, Chief, Trainee 531 ‘ ( 2395-2340- 
ranch, 2928. 
Yepartment (run 1 ¢ , 
au of Transportatior 
John Gillen , st Cc 292. 
Greever Allan 5 i 229. 
nian Institution (run 16 
tant Secreta yniar 21% 202 


236. 


ining Act viti¢ Bran 
yward P. Backu 33 yngfello ; 5 5314-5 
Frederick A. C vell ) 2652 


Harry B. Wyman 
rechnical Cooperation Admi 
(TCA 
Education and Technical Trainin McShain (SA-21) 6371- 
Staff: Frank E. Sorenson, Director 
Asian Development Service (ADS J ( 5311. 
Lohva Wakefield (Miss | 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs ‘ lo... wisi | 6084. 
IIAA): Wesley B. McCann | 
Near East and Africa Development 1 | 5 | 7125 
Service (NEADS): Edward R 
Pierce 
Tennessee Valley Authority (run 9, stop 337) 
Marguerite Owen (Miss 37 | Woodward 
Betty Godfrey (Miss 37 de 
Jackie Thompson (Mrs rVA, Knoxville, Tenn 
Tariff Commission (run 10, stop 226): Allyn y ariff Commission 
C. Loosley 
Treasury, Department of | 
Inguiries regarding training made | 
through the Bureau of the Budget, 
listed above. 


2763. 
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Contact list—Continued 
NONGOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES 
| 


| Roon 


Agency, bureau and contact No. 


American Language Center (American Uni- 1729 F St. NW ST 3-4940 
versity): A. L. Davis, director of studies extensions 
59, 60, 61). 
International Monetary Fund (run 2, stop 8): | 
Roman L. Horne 26 | 1818 H 8t. NW 182 | 2036 
Dana Brantley 5 do 182 | 2247. 
Pan-American Union (no run, stop !) 
Clarence Pierce +-5 | Pan-American Union. 333-348. 


Division of Education: David Heft 2 do 6 | 304 

Public Utilities Commission of the District 203 | 14th and E Sts. NW 2301 

of Columbia (no run, stop Kw. J. Milli- 

gan 
United Nations Information Center (no run, 2000 Massachusetts A ve 

stop '!): Alice C. Davis (Mrs.) NW 
Washington International Center (no run, 1720 Rhode Island Ave 

stop '): Harry A. Wann, Director NW 


Use penalty envelopes for mailing correspondence to all agencies which do not have ‘‘run stop 
numbers, 


*Address all correspondence to this office relating to training matters to the attention of the person indi- 
cated by the asterisk 


Note.—If any additions or revisions to this list are necessary, please submit them in writing to Program 
Planning, International Exchange Service, Department of State. 
Please destroy all contact lists dated prior to Jan. 5, 1953. 


ExuHiBIt 27 
Point 4 RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET AND THE DEPART- 
MENT OF STATE (TECHNICAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


Pursuant to the Act for International Development, the President has, by 
Executive Order No. 10159, issued September 8, 1950, authorized and directed 
the Secretary of State, with certain exceptions, to exercise the powers vested in 
the President by the act. The President in Executive Order No. 10159 has 
provided that the other agencies of the Government are, upon the request of the 
Secretary of State, to participate in the carrying out of the purposes of the Act 
for International Development, and that the Secretary will, in cooperation with 
the heads of such agencies, plan and execute the programs authorized by the act. 

The Department of State in Departmental Announcement 212, issued on 

October 27, 1950, announced the establishment of the Technical Cooperation 
Administration (TCA) as an integral component of the Department, and stated 
that the Technical Cooperation Administrator will, under the general direction 
of the Secretary of State, plan, implement, and manage the point 4 programs as 
authorized by the Act for International Development. 
+ The responsibilities placed in the Secretary of State by the President under 
the Act for International Development call for the closest mutual cooperation 
and support between the Department of State (TCA) and the technical agencies 
of the Government in order to achieve the objectives of the act. The technical 
agencies of the Government which are requested to participate in the program 
will, under the leadership of the Department of State, cooperate in the spirit of 
a partnership for the purpose of achieving common objectives in the tasks which 
they are requested to perform. 

The form and extent of the participation in the program by the technical 
agencies of the Government will in all cases be governed by its effectiveness and 
economy in carrying out the objectives of the act. 

While realizing that the opportunities for perfecting the relationship between 
the Department of State and the other agencies of the Government participating 
in the point 4 program will materialize as they work together in advancing the 
program, it is deemed desirable to set down the broad principles governing the 
relations between the Department of State and the Bureau of the Budget. The 
principles herein set forth will be subject to modification from time to time as 
future developments of the program and other circumstances may require. 
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s skills, knowledge, OX] erience, contacts, 


t which have been Ccevelored over a 
‘tetes and elsewhere To this end TCA 
in ell phases of the program planning 
to iis field of specislized com- 
ical agencies of the Government, 
* the leadership of TCA, in the 
S based upon the needs of e2ch 
ey! I t* I DUITV for the de eclopment, apt rove, and 
reach country in which it has a 
pment. The Bureau of the 
documentation to the country 
Petior 
3) Country programs shall be initiated and developed insofar as practicable 
by the TCA missions in the field in collaboration with the appropriate ministries 
and agencies of the host government. Such programs shall be reviewed in Wash- 
ington and ultimately approved by TCA, after consultation with the Bureau of 
the Budget, for those segments of the programs which fall within its field of special- 
ized competence. Programs for training in the United States shall be developed 
as an integral part of the country programs. 

1) In order to assure that the point 4 program in each country is well integrated 
and coordinated, TCA will appoint in each country, a director of technical coopera- 
tion who will under the general supervision of the chief of mission, be in charge of 
point 4 operations in that country. All employees and officers of all United States 
departments and agencies working on the point 4 program will be considered as 
on the director’s staff in that country, and will work under his general direction 
and supervision, They will thus be part of one United States mission, and will 
not constitute several separate missions for various United States agencies. 

5) Varying in size with the country and the program, the Director of Technical 
Cooperation will have a general staff to assist him in connection with overall 
program development and administration. 

(6) Permanent personnel in the field missions will be State Department em- 

ployees, rather than employees of the Bureau of the Budget. Technical personnel 
in the field of public administration shall be appointed upon the recommendation 
of or after consultation with the Bureau of the Budget. For short-term services 
or assignments, Bureau of the Budget personnel may be detailed to the Depart- 
ment of State to serve with the TCA field missions. 
7) In order to reduce the cost of administrative services, such as the payment 
of salaries, allowances, and travel expenses, in Washington and to provide effective 
and well-integrated administrative support for point 4 operations in the field, 
administrative services shall, consistent with the provisions of section (6) hereof, 
be provided by the field missions of the Department of State to the greatest 
extent practicable. 

(8) A system will be established for regular reports on all point 4 activities to 
be made to the Department of State by the Director of Technical Cooperation, 
with information copies being furnished to the Bureau of the Budget. Technical 
personnel and the Bureau of the Budget may communicate directly on technical 
matters, with information copies being furnished to the Director of Technical 
Cooperation and to the Department of State. 

(9) All travel arrangements for point 4 personnel going abroad will be made 
pursuant to procedures established by TCA, and all field trips to be made by 
Washington personnel out of point 4 funds will be subject to the prior approval of 
TCA, 

10) TCA will provide general indoctrination and orientation for all point 4 
personnel going into the field. The Bureau of the Budget will provide technical 
orientation for any such personnel who will be engaged in its field of specialized 
competence. 

11) The Directors of Technical Cooperation will consult with the Bureau of the 
Budget from time to time either prior to the commencement of their assignment 
abroad or on the occasions when they return to Washington for consultation. 

(12) The Bureau of the Budget will, from time to time, advise TCA as to 
whether specific projects in its fields of specialized competence can best be per- 
formed by contract with a private organization. If it is determined that such a 
contract is to be entered into, TCA, with the technical advice and cooperation of 
the Bureau of the Budget, will negotiate and execute a contract for each such 
project, a copy of which will be submitted to the Bureau of the Budget. In the 
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case of training, contracts may be made by the Bureau of the Budget subject to 
the prior approval of TCA 

(13) Training in the United States of foreign nationals nominated by the 
Directors of Technical Cooperation will be provided under the direction of the 
technical agencies of the Government pursuant to procedures established by 
TCA. Training programs for trainees and other visitors in the field of public 
administration will, in general, be planned and carried out by the Bureau of the 
Budget on the basis of background information supplied by, and subject to the 
approval of TCA. 

14) The Department of State will allocate to the Bureau of the Budget, from 
available funds, such amounts as may be necessary to fulfill the responsibilities 
of the Bureau of the Budget in the United States and to execute in the field the 
responsibilities assigned to it under specific project authorizations. 


EXHIBIT 31 





















OFFICE MEMORANDUM 














To: Brownson Subcommittee 
From: A. Richardson, TCA. 
Subject: Drefts of suggested reports and fc llowup procedure. 

As requested, attached are coy ies of drefts concerning a procedure to 

1) Obtein reports from trainees upon completion of their training in the 
United States 
(2) Provice for exit interviews by treinces before leaving the United Stzetes. 


These he ve been clesred by NEADS and ADS. 


661 Re ports by grantec 


661.1 Final report and statement. 
Eech point 4 foreicn technicien completes e, report of his United States experi- 





ence prior to his lee,~ing the United States. The report is Civiced into two parts. 
661.12 Part I1—The technical report. The foreicn techricisn writes his own 
narrative technics report. Gi icelines sugrested to follow sre his own icess o1 
1. (a) The extent to which he feels he has accomplished his professional 
activity. 
b) Any wevs in which his profossions| program wes incomy let« 
2. Developments in his specisl field of knowledse which he,ve occurred in 
the United Stetes which are of interest or sicnificance for peo; le in his field 





in his country 


3. Developments in or aspects of his specie field in his country which he 
feels are worth while for _ coy le in the same field in the United Ststes to know 

t. (a) How hey lans to put into rractice eny of the ide or techniques in 
his field which he hes obser\ ad in the Urited St ( 

(b) Difficulties he foersees in ap lvine these i end teehriave 


5. Idea or techniques in his field in the United States which he cannot 
apply in his own country. 

6. What continuing contacts with the United States (professional assist- 
ance, publications, or materials, etc.) he has made and plans to maintain 
after he returns to his country 

(The participating agency should make further suggestions as necessary 
(See exhibit 661.14. 
b 614.13 Part I]—General program report. The general program report is in 
form of a questionnaire. There are 18 questions which cover the following 
aspects of the trainee’s experience in the United States 

1. Packground information which proved useful in his visit to this country. 

2. Orientation courses he may have attended 


3. Financial, travel, and other arrangements 
4. Adjustments with respect to custos, language, etc. 
5. Various community or other activities in which he engaged 


3. Ways in which his ideas of the United States have been clarified as a 
result of his visit. 
(See exhibit 661.1(b 
This part of the report must be completed by a certain number of foreign 
technicians from each participating agency The established quota is listed in 
661.22 of this procedure This does not preclude the participating agency 
having all foreign technicians complete the questionnaire if desired. 
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661.2 Disposition of final report. The participating agency which arranged 
the training program submits the entire report to the Director of Education and 
Tec! al Training, TCA. 

661.21 Part 1—Technical report. TCA arranges to have the technical report 
photostated in triplicate. The three copies are forwarded to the Chief, Training 
Operations Staff, who will transmit two copies to the TCA country director in 
the foreign technician’s home country who submits one copy to the foreign tech- 
nician’s government. The third copy remains in TCA/W, and after review by 
the technical staff concerned and the regional assistant administrative staff con- 
cerned, it is filed in the individual’s training folder of the foreign technician, 
When feasible, periodic overall evaluation of the technical reports will be made. 

661.22 Part [I1—The general program report. TCA,through agreement with 
he evaluation section of the Educational Exchange Service of the Department 

f State, arranges to have approximately 300 reports evaluated each year. All 

ts for 1953 to be submitted by January 1954, and respectively each vear 
after. The following quotas are established based on number of trainees 
each agency handles: 


) 
} 


Agriculture 85 | Interior _- 50 
FSA 75 | Budget 10 
Labor 50| FCC 10 
Commerce : 50 | Housing____ , . 5 


In meeting the established quota, the participating agencies should insure 
that the questionnaires are completed by a representative cross section of the 
foreign technicians and be sent to TCA in proportionate amounts throughout 
the year. 

663 Predeparture from the United States interviews 

Foreign technicians who return to Washington after the completion of their 
training (prior to their departure for their country) will have an exit interview at 
the Technical Cooperation Administration. 

663.1 TCA staffs concerned with predeparture interviews of the foreign technicians 

663.11 Participation by training operations staffs. At the time of the interview, 

member of the training operations staff will complete item No. 11 of the TCA 
Foreign Technician Record Form TCA-—19 and note any pertinent facts useful for 
evaluation purposes on the back of the ecard, i. e., technician’s future plans to 
utilize his training and his reactions to his training. At this time, if specific 
travel plans are available for the trainee, the TCA training staff member will send 
a cable to the TCA field mission indicating the travel data to ensure that the 
foreign technicians are met at their arrival in their own country. In any case, the 
foreign technician should be instructed to report to the TCA field mission upon 
his return to his country. 

663.12 Participation by regional program information officers. The area pro- 
gram information officer will interview any of the foreign technicians whose back- 
ground provides effective public relations material for use in the United States or 
abroad. 

633.13 Participation by country branch chiefs. A member of the respective 
branch chief’s staff will have the opportunity to see the foreign technician to 
discuss problems concerning the country program and the future role of the 
foreign technician. Any significant points should be noted in memo form and 
forwarded to Chief Training Operations Staff of area concerned for recording on 
the back of Technicians Record Card Form TCA-19. 

633.14 Participation by the TCA technical staffs. The foreign technicians will 
also see a member of the appropriate TCA technical staff, when feasible, for 
purposes of discussion of the technical aspects of their programs. Any significant 
points should be noted in memo form and forwarded to Chief, Training Operations 
Staff of area concerned, for recording on back of Technicians Record Card Form 


Responsibilities for arrangement of the predeparture interviews 

The participating agencies’ responsibility. The participating agencies 

are responsible for notifying by telephone the Technical Cooperation Adminis- 

tration that the foreign technician has completed his training and is available for 

a TCA appointment. This call should be directed to the Chief, Training Opera- 
tions Staff for the area concerned. 

633.22 The Technical Cooperation Administration’s responsibility, The Chief, 

Training Operations Staff will be responsible for coordinating the interviews with 

the country branch chiefs and the program information officer in their respective 
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areas. After completion of the area activity, he will insure that the TCA Director 
of the technical staff concerned is advised that the foreign technician is available 
for interview. 

EXHIBIT 32 


FoLLowuPp EVALUATION 


[Cireular airgram] 


TECTO : 
Subject: Followup evaluation questionnaire 

The Technical Cooperation Administration has given much thought to the 
problem of returning trainees and measurement of effectiveness of training 

The participating agencies are in general agreement to systematically submit 
to TCA a written report by each foreign technician immediately after his train- 
ing is completed. Two copies of this report will be immediately forwarded to 
the Technical Cooperation Administration country director in each mission, one 
of which may be submitted to the foreign government concerned. In addition, 
the Technical Cooperation Administration and the participating agencies feel 
that the use of a simple followup questionnaire would be another aid in the 
process of evaluation. ‘The questionnaire is to specifically serve the purpose of 
obtaining information as to the technicians’ use of the training received here In 
addition, getting the questionnaire completed would serve as a desired contact 
with the returned technician. The general plan suggested follows 

1. The followup questionnaire is to be sent by the participating agency to the 
Country Director of the Technical Cooperation Administration mission who will 
designate the Technical Cooperation Administration training officer, the TCA 
program officer, or the participating agency representative in the field as the 
officer responsible for obtaining the answers to the questionnaire. The TCA 
country director will forward the completed questionnaire in duplicate to TCA/W. 

One copy after review will be filed in the individuals’ training folder, the other 
copy forwarded to the*participating agency for information. When feasible, an 
overall evaluation will be made. 

2. Since the desired information differs according to agency needs, the par- 
ticipating agencies will prepare individual agency questionnaires which will be 
sent tothe TCA country director 6 months or 12 months after the foreign technician 
has returned to his country. The 6 months or 12 months interval will depend 
upon the type of training the technician received and how much time would need 
to elapse before effectiveness could be realized. 

3. The attached questionnaire is one suggested by the Office of Education of 
the Federal Security Agency. Whereas the terminology would be changed by 
each agency, this questionnaire represents the type and the kind of information 
sought. 

4. Before any questionnaire is put in use, the participating agency will forward 
it to TCA/W for clearance. 

Your early comments and suggestions are requested as it is desired that this 
part of a followup plan be effected without delay. Additional methods of followup 
will be suggested for your consideration at an early date. 


Name 4 Country... 
Address.- -. a Program _. 


EVALUATION QUESTIONNAIRE FOR STUDENTS, TEACHERS, AND TRAINEES FROM 
rHE OTHER COUNTRII 


Please execute in triplicate) 


In an effort to keep ourselves informed of the progress and professional 
vancement of the students, teachers, and trainees who have come to the U1 
States on fellowships offered by the United States Office of Education and the 
Depart ment of State, we are sending this questionnaire to you. Please fill it in 
and return it to the Educational Services Abroad Branch, United States Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C., at your earliest convenience 

1. What position did you hold immediately before coming to the United States? 

2. What position do you now hold or have you held since returning to your 
country? 

3. What articles have you written or speeches have you made about your 
work or experiences in the United States. (Please give title, and date of publica 
tion and attach copies of available and if not already sent. 


acd 


if j 
r 
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4. Are you a member of the Cultural Institute if one exists in your city, spon- 
sored by vour Government and that of the United States? 

5. Are you a member of any organization or alumni group of former students 
who attended United States colleges and universities? 





6. In w wavs has your training in the United States been helpful to you? 
7 Ren 
{Circular Airgram] 
TECTO 
Subject: Suggestions for continual followup of trainees after return to their home 
“co intry 

Reference is made to circular airgram No. ; subject: Followup questionnaire, 

dated 


In addition to the questionnaire the following suggestions for your consideration 
are submitted as a plan for followup. The Department will be interested in 
knowing whether any or all of these suggestions are feasible for you to undertake. 

1. At the time the copy of the foreign technician’s technical report is received 
the mission should notify the Department, or Bureau in which the trainee is 
employed that a conference among the trainee himself, his superior, and the 
United States technician would be appreciated as soon as possible, preferably 
within 2 weeks after arrival. The emphasis at this session should be on letting it 
be known that point 4 has a definite interest in the results which are obtained 
from the training and should get whatever indication is possible under the cir- 
cumstances as to the superior’s plans for using the trainee and for giving him a 
chance to report widely on his experience. 

2. At some point approximately 2 to 3 months after the return the United 

States technician should arrange a personal conference with the trainee. This 
would provide an opportunity to clear up any unfinished business resulting from 
the trip and the trainee would realize some one has a continuing interest in him. 
If the trainee is outside the capital he should be asked by letter whether he will 
be coming in the near future, and if not, a traveling staff member should visit him. 
Contact with a technician out of a person’s own field is preferable to no contact 
at all. Following this contact, a report should be made to TCA/W including 
conclusions or comments by the mission on the trip as a whole. In addition, 
when a new United States technician is assigned to the country he should be 
given a list of the trainees in his field from previous years and he should make a 
point to establish contact with them. 
3. At some point not less than 3 months after the return and not more than a 
year, the trainee’s government bureau or department should be invited to make 
extended comment on the trainee’s experience and any techniques, ideas or atti- 
tudes which have resulted from the visit. It would be desirable to have a similar 
statement at 5-year intervals. These comments should be forwarded to TCA/W 
for review, file and subsequent evaluation. 

4. Many trainees would like the opportunity to practice their English after 
their return. Depending on the circumstances in each locality and with the 
cooperation of USIE, were possible, some opportunity for English conversation 
practice should be provided. If the trainee looses this facility point 4 will have 
lost one of its major assets 
5. Before the original departure of the trainee for the United States it would 
seem desirable that the TCA mission prepare a card for each trainee for a central 
file for followup purposes. Each card to include identification and data on the 
original processing. In addition spaces to be provided for notations of the follow- 
il items: 

1) Date of return to home country. 
Receipt of various reports from TCA. 
Initial conference with trainee including the trainee’s superior officer. 
Refer to point 1.) 
d) Three-month personal followup 
e) Report from trainee’s bureau or department at end of first year. 
f) Subsequent contacts. 

6. Once a year all former trainees could be invited to a diner or reception which 
should be played up as a major event. This might be related to the return of a 
recent group of trainees or the departure of a new group. It might also be the 
occasion for the public presentation of certificates of completion of training which 
are available from TCA and the training agency. 

7. Once a year the responsible official in each department or bureau of the 
trainee’s government might be sent a list of his employers who have been trainees, 
arranged by the year of the grant. Current home and office addresses and present 


a 


ta 
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title should be requested and the official should be invited to mention any unusual 
accomplishment of the trainee during the preceding year. 

It will be greatly appreciated if you would forward your comments, suggestions 
and any additional ideas to help with this problem of evaluation and followup at 
your earliest convenience. 


BVALUATION PROCEDURES AS APPROVED (NOT ISSUED BECAUSE OF TCA-MSA MERGER 
IN FOA) 


(Vol. I, draft 4, Richardson, September 24, 1953) 


660 Evaluation, reporting, and completion of training 


Evaluation begins in the field when any person applies for a grant. This is 
performed by the TCA/F representative and/or the appropriate ministry 
representative. 

660.1 Tentative program plan. Evaluation continues when the participating 
agency accepts the grantee for training and notifies TCA of the acceptance by a 
formalized budget estimate. At this time, the participating agency forwards 
three copies to TCA of a tentative program plan of training for the trainee. If 
a standard prospectus is to be followed for category I trainees, this need only 
be filed once with TCA and thereafter referred to in lieu of the tentative program 
plan. If TCA finds the budget estimate and program plan acceptable after 
submission to the field and an evaluation, it forwards the training activity author- 
ization to the participating agency; the participating agency completes the United 
States training grant and forwards it to TCA/W. (Details contained in vol. 4, 
TCA Manual 630 Processing of Applications and Award of Grants). 

661 Entrance evaluation interview 

Grantees when reporting initially to the participating agency consult with 
the appropriate participating agency program officer. During this meeting and 
subsequent meetings, as needed with the grantee, the program officer reappraises 
previous information to ascertain: 

1. The grantee’s personal qualifications, including interest in the objectives 
of the country program and apparent seriousness of intent. 

2. The adequacy of the grantees’ previous training. 

3. The relevance of the tentative program plan to the grantees’ position in his 
home country. If in his judgment the grentee does not meet the criterion listed 
above, the program officer submits to TCA through appropriate channels, a brief 
report of his impressions. He also endeavors to arrange a more suitable program 
in the light of the trainee’s deficiencies. 

662 Definitive program plan 

The definitive program plan is completed at the time of the entrance evaluation 
interview subject, of course, to subsequent modifications if found necessary. Two 
copies of the interview report, if made, and five copies of the grantee’s definitive 
program plan are forwarded to TCA/W. (In some cases these definitive program 
plans need only to be copies of the tentative program plan; in others it will be a 
modification thereof.) TCA/W will retain one copy of the interview report 
(if made) for information of the education and training staff, after which it is 
sent to the regional service concerned for information and permanent filing in 
the grantee’s file. The other copy of the interview report if made is sent to 
TCA/F. Two copies of the definitive program plan are sent to TCA/F, one 
being for the cooperating ministry. The TCA/W regional service concerned 
retains 1 copy of the program plan for its files, and 1 copy is distributed to the 
TCA Information and Reports Staff, and 1 to the appropriate functional or 
country desk. 


663 Reports by the grantee 


663.1 Interim reports. The grantee should be instructed of anything amiss or 
unsatisfactory in his training program as soon as he notices it. Each agency 
may require periodic reports as desired, however when the training is for a 
period longer than 6 months the grantee will submit to the participating agency 
a brief midterm report. His comments might include: 

1. The appropriateness of his training. 

2. Any suggested changes in his training program with justification for same. 

3. Extent of community participation and hospitality arrangements. The 
participating agency forwards one copy of this brief report to TCA/W. This 


43176—54 27 
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copy will be for TCA/W use only \fter review and necessary action by appro- 
priate officials, it is filed in the grantee’s file in the regional service concerned. 

663.2 Final report by grantee. Upon completion of his training, the grantee 
files (or mails, in case he does not return to Washington) an overall final report 
with the participating agency covering all points not previously covered in his 
interim report of his training and his evaluation of it. This report might include: 

1. A résumé of his training in the United States, mentioning, if not shown in 
the definitive program plan, the organization which provided the training, and 
the subject matter covered. 

2. Evaluation of his training in light of his immediate objective and how he 
expects to use the technical knowledge he has obtained in his country. 

3. The most beneficial part of the program 

4. The least beneficial part of the program 

5. Suggestions for improvement 

6. When possible, the names of people and organizations who assisted him 
during his stay in the United States 

This report under a standard cover sheet (exhibit 633.2) is submitted to TCA 
in triplicate by the participating agency. Two copies are sent to TCA/F; one of 
which may be distributed to the trainee’s government at the discretion of the 
country director 


664 Predeparture interviews and ceremonial recognition of completion of training 
before leaving the United States 


Grantees, upon their return to Washington after completion of their training, 
have final interviews (prior to their departure for their countries) with the par- 
ticipating agency and TCA. They also are awarded certificates of completion of 
training 

664.1 The participating agency interview objective. 1. Reviewing final report 
and seeing that it is completed and submitted with form cover sheet attached 
(exhibit 633.2). 

2. Evaluating the degree to which trainee has absorbed his training. 

3. Evaluating the extent to which the trainee believes that training has been 
satisfactory 

4. Ascertaining any apparent attitude changes in seriousness of intent. 

5. Arriving at recommendations on any followup which should be done by 
TCA/F. 

6. Sensing any ideas for improving the program which do not show on final 
report 

664.2 Summary report of interview. <A brief, informal summary report of the 
interview (664.1) is submitted by the participating agency; whenever corrective, 
remedial, or special field followup action is indicated. The results of the entrance 
interview may be utilized as a comparative tool in making this report. This re- 
port is submitted in duplicate to TCA along with the three copies of the grantee’s 
final report. TCA/W transmits one copy of the summary report to TCA/F. 


664.3 Ceremonial recognition of completion of training 
664.31 Certification of completion. (To be filled in later.) 

664.4 Notification to TCA by the participating agency. The participating 
agency is responsible for notifying TCA by telephone that the grantee has com- 
pleted his training and is available for the TCA interview (664.5). This call 
should be directed to the chiefs, Training Operations Staff of the Near East and 
Africa Development Service, the Asian Development Service, or the training 
officer of the functional division concerned of the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs. 


664.5 The TCA interview 


664.51 Regional development services. The Training Operations Staff of 
each respective region (664.4) is the contact point and coordinator of the 
final interview. At this interview the training operations staff may in special 
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cases or if he so desires invite the country or functional branch chiefs, regional 
program information officers, and a representative of the TCA technical 
staff concerned This session is for the purpose of 

1. Reviewing the manner in which the grantee plans to utilize his training 


in the country program upon his return to his country 

2. Checking his overall reaction to his training program as it affects him 
as an individual. 

3. If feasible, discussing any professional questions relative to the technical 
aspects of his program, bringing in 9r arranging an appointment with the 
technical staff representative. , 

4. Giving the trainee an opportunity to communicate any other ideas 
important to him, bringing in or arranging with the branch chief, if possible. 

5. Obtaining the travel schedule of the grantee in order to notify TCA/F 
of the anticipated time of arrival in his country 

6. Suggesting that the grantee report to TCA/F upon his return to his 
country. 

665.42 Recording and action following intervieu The Regional Training 
Operations Staff will complete item 11 of the TCA foreign technician record, 
Form TCA-19 and note all pertinent facts useful for evaluation and/or 
followup purposes on the back of the card 

665.48 TCA/W notifies TCA/F the travel plans of the trainee suggesting 
that he be met upon arrival. Important points not revealed in the summary 
report of the participating agency (see 644.2) should ~ n be reported to 
TCA/F. Other points implying possible improvement of the program should 
be reported to appropriate authorities in TCA/W or the participating agencies 


666 Followup of trainee after return home 


3 TCA Manual, section 341 sets forth procedure for field reporting by use of 
the TCA monthly program summary. In addition to this monthly summary 
report on training, an annual field evaluation of all returned grantees is accom- 
plished by TCA/F, covering the previous calendar year (due in TCA/W by March 
1), covering such points - the following 

1. What position did the grantee hold immediately before coming to the United 
States? 

2. What position is the grantee now holding? (If same, was he helped to per- 
form a better job in the same position? 

3. Does the grantee still keep in touch with friends made in the United States? 
How and how frequently? 

4. Is the grantee a member of any organization of groups who have visited the 
United States or of any alumni groups of former students who have attended the 
United States colleges and universities? 

5. In what ways, if any, has his training in the United States been helpful to 
him? 

If any country director deems any of the above questions embarrassing or 

Olitically unwise, he should, of course, omit them and may substitute others 
he considers more appropriate. 

666.1 Report by TCA/F. An annual summary report based on the followup 
findings along with the mission’s conclusions and comments of the trainees’ con- 
tribution to his country’s development is forwarded to TCA/W as a dispatch, to 
receive the same distribution as the TCA monthly program summary. Especially 
noteworthy individual cases should be described. 'TCA/F will inelude in this 
report any of the Government’s comments on the training program. 


667 Continued evaluation of training 


Continuous evaluation is necessary in order to effectively accomplish the objec- 
tives of the training in the point 4 program. The records contained in the files 
as outlined in 660, 661, 662, 663, and 665 will serve as a basis of the training 
evaluation. 

668 Third country and regional training 
In cases of third country or regional training the procedure outlined will be 


followed as far as possible. If lacking a regional coordinator and sufficient staff, 
the institution or agency performing regional training will have the same responsi- 
bilities as the participating agency for holding the interviews obtaining trainees’ 


reports, and furnishing evaluative reports to TCA 
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Exuipit TCA 633.2 


FOREIGN OPERATIONS ADMINISTRATION 
Name: (Mr.) 
(Mrs.) —- 
(Miss) 
Date of this report 


COVER SHEET FOR FINAL REPORT BY GRANTEE BEFORE LEAVING THE UNITED STATES 


Field of specialization in United States__- edie 
Period of grant: From ___....._--_- ie" 
Sponsoring agency in the United States -.__-_- 
Home address of grantee - 


Country 

Instructions to grantee 

The following outline is suggested for your convenience in preparing your final 
report: 

(1) A résumé of your training in the United States mentioning the organization 
which provided the training and the subject matter covered. 

(2) Evaluation of your training in light of your immediate objective and how 
you expect to use the technical knowledge you have obtained in your country. 

(3) What part of your program do you believe was technically most beneficial? 

(4) What part of your program do you believe was technically least beneficial? 

(5) Suggestions for improvement. 

(6) If possible, name people and nongovernmental organizations who assisted 
you during your stay in the United States. 


Instructions to participating agencies 
Three copies to FOA/TCA/W. FOA/W will distribute two copies to FOA/F 
and retain one copy. 
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EXHIBIT 33 
JOB DESCRIPTIONS OF AREA SERVICE PROGRAM OFFICERS 


Gtandard Form No. 7 
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®&. Olvil Service Commission 
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President, The Insti 
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‘@ Recommended by initiat- 
tng office 


© Organisational tithe of peaition (if ony) 3 Name of employee (// sscancy, specify V-i, 4, 3, oF 4) 


C.0. Rowe, (Acting) 


LL Department, agency, or establishment 


The Institute of Inter—Ame a 


& First subdivision 


Office of the President 
b. Second subdivision 





12 Tints te 2 complete and accurate description of the duties and reapensibilities of | 13. Thing compote and eovarete duesripton of the dune and renponathiten of ihe 
my poaiihs 
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a ~Carlidcation by tmoad of burenn, division, Bold office, or designated representative 15. Cortifica doe by department, agency or establishment 


—"~Thhas Ce NAL — an W/L e/h9 
Marinda fe“Barnes . 

vie: Chief, Personnel Section Tithe: 

16 Description of dx thes and responsibilities (See Guide to Position Classifiers, Employees, and Supervisors for the Preparation of Position ea ‘Standard Form No. TA) 


As President. of The Institute of Inter-American Affairs (a government corporation 
created by public law) to plan and direct the execution of extensive programs in 
other American republics im cooperation the governments of those countries: the 
objectives of such programs are to further postwar economic development, stability, 
understanding, and cooperation in the western hemisphere, and to demonstrate the 

benefits of democracy through: 

The improvement of health and sanitary conditions, 

The development of their agricultural economy, 

The introduction of improved educational methods, techniques, and 

materials into their school systems, and the interchange of 

educational materials, 

The advanced training of Latim American leaders in the educational, 

public health, engineering and agricultural fields, 





To formate plans for and direct the cooperative execution of extensive programs in 
the other American republics in the above fields, based on the negotiation of agree- 
ments between the governments of those countries and the government of the United 

States; negotiates or directs the negotiation of such agreements which are financed 
by joint funds of the United States and the coopera 


Lf mare space is required. use the other side and additional pages sim § x 10% 
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the Board of Directors, participates in the formulation of the poli¢ies under which 
this corporation shall operate in the interests of this government; directs the 
operations of the Institute through ) divisions, namely; Health, Welfare & 

Rousing, Education, Agriculture & Natural Resources, Industry, Government & Technical 
Services, which have, at the present time, 42 field parties operating under their 
direction, as well as the Administration Division to service these operations; these 
field parties in Latin America are staffed by professional and administrative per- 
sonnel furnished by this government as well as personnel hired locally to work in 
cooperation with the various Ministries of the governments of the Latin American 
countries in which they are operating to accomplish diversified projects which include: 


1. Construction of clinics, hospitals, water supply systems, and sew=ge systems; 

2. Operation of medical and public health centers for the prevention and cure of 
disease; 

3. Reorganization of educational systems; 

Lh. Building, equipping, and staffing of schools; 

S. Introduction of improved textbooks and materials; 

6, Increasing the production of food crops for local consumption and increasing the 

purchasing power of the people by demonstrating improved methods of irrigation, 

drainage, erosion control, land clearing and preparation, initiating or strengthening 

agricultural education and extension programs, construction of food storage facilities, 

improvement of distribution and marketing systems, and demonstrating improved methods 

of livestock and pasture management; 

7. The training of Latin American nationals, both in Latin America and in the 

United States, in all of the above fields to carry on the above activities, 


Important Factors: 

The President of the Institute of Inter-American Affairs is selected by the Secretary 
of State, but his selection must be confirmed by the Board of Directors of the 
Institute. This Board of Directors is composed of five (5) Assistant Secretaries of 
State and their assistants, as well as the incumbent of this position, who also 
serves as President. In his capacity as President of the Institute, the incumbent of 
this position directs the preparation of and submits to the Board of Directors for 
approval, the broad plans for the work of the corporation and in addition, directs 
the development and the execution of the programs of the Institute. 
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& Civil Service Commission 
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Program Officer (Director) _ 





© Bursa 


& Fisld offce | 


a 
ing office | 


& Organisational tite of position (if ens) 10. Name of employes (/f sacency, specify V-i, 9, 8, or 4) 


$e - «ae OO 
1L. Department, agency, or establishment @ Third subdivision 


The Institute of Inter-American Affairs 


& First subdivision 4. Fourth subdiyiston 


Program Office 


b. Becond subdivision © Fifth subdivision 





12 Thats te 2 complete and securate description of the duties and responsibilities of | 13. This te» complete and accurste description of ihe du ties and responsib ii es of Lhas 
my post om pret tine 


(Signature of employes) Wate) Ties 
iM. (Cartifention by heed of Duress, division, Seld office, or destena ted representative rr Certification by department, agency. of eotabtishmen | 


TT =e . —- . = 
Tite Tithe: 
“Te. Dencription of duties and responsibilities (See Guide to Position Classifiers, Employees, and Supervisors for the Preparation of Position Deseriptions, Standard Form No. 7A) 
Under the direction of the President of The Institute of Inter-American Affairs serves 
as Director of the Program Office. In this capacity, serves as advisor to the Pres- 
ident on all matters of both long range and immediate program planing and in ccnnec- 
tion with the evaluation of programs for the Institute, accompanying him to important 
meetings such as meetings of the Board of Directors for the Institute, Congressional 
appropriation meetings, or represents him at inter-departmental meetings concerning 
coordination and integration of U. S. Government programs with foreign govermments. 


Directs a Washington staff and renders technical guidance to the program officers 
working under the direction of the Directors of Technical Cooperstion in the various 
Latin American countries to assure adequate evaluation of the Point IV field operations 
in Latin America and to promote uniformity in the development of program plans which 
will best achieve program objectives in furthering the economic development of the 
Latin American countries 


Directs the preparation of projected regional and country programs, utilizing the 
recommendations of the Country and Division directors and making evaluation of field 
programs, taking into consideration such factors as: country economic needs, poten- 
tialities, United States policy; Institute program policies. objectives and. 
accomplishments; country desires and views; activities and plans of other U.S. 
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UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


POSITION DESCRIPTION 


ALLOCATION BY 


‘& Civil Service Commission 





b. Department, agency, or 
establishment 


@ Buress 


4. Fisld office 


®. Organisational ttle of pemition (i/ eng) 10. Name of employes (If sscancy, specify V-1, 8, 8, or 
Wesley B. McCann 
11. Department, agency, of establishment @ Third subdivision 
The Institute of Inter-American Affairs 
@ First subdivision @. Fourth mbdivision 


Program Office 


b. Becond subdivision @ Fitth sabdi vision 


12 This es complete and mecarste damcriptios of the nines aod rempenstbiiiie of 13. This es compiote and sccurate description of (he du tins and responsibilities of (nie 


~~" Gignatare of Iminediaie supervise) ——————~S ai) 
instore employe) SS*~<C~S*«< | Title: 


id. Certification by head of bureas, division, Geld office, or desigrated representative | 15. Certification by department, agency, or establishment 


(Signature) (Date) (Bigmecure) (Date) 
‘Fitts Title: 
ih. Description of duties and responatbGities (Bee Quide to Position ClassiSers, Employees, and Supervisors for the Preparation of Position Descriptions, Standard Form No. 7A) 


Under the general supervision of the Director, Program Office, serves as a Trainee 
Program Officer for the Institute of Inter-American Affairs. 


Based upon a thorough knowledge of the various Exchange of Persons programs and their 
relationship to the Point Four program specifieally, and upon a knowledge of latin 
American policy as implemented in the Point Four Program, is responsible for the 
overall coordination of the training program in order to effect an integrated program 
plan for each of the countries in latin America. For example, e definite country’ 
— calls for highly-developed integration of 411 training pldne and resources. 

e foreign natfonals coming to the U.S. for technical training smould be drawn from- 
those fields of endeavor in which facilities are éxistent or are being developed with- 
in his home countrye By proper program planning these ‘trainees will be useful upon 
their return to their country, having been trained in fields relevant to the faciliti 
With correct planning, they should be able to eventually replace Americans working 
in the same field of specialization in the foreign country. Thus, the extent of the 
Point Four Progrem is fully realized. 


Taking the above into consideration, under the direction of his superior properly 


If more apace ts required. use the oiber side and addilienal pages atm 8 1 1044 1e—477T00-8 ©. & eovennmeny paretine OrryeE 


relates the training plans to the funds available for that purpose. In this connection 
consults with TIAA Division Directors, officials of other government agencies, Techni- 
cal Cooper vion Administration Training Officers and Regional desks, Department of 
State Pulitical desks and Foreign embassies. 


Represents the Program Office in meetings with TCA regarding training, in the develop= 
ment of procedures for the handling of Point Four matters throughout the world, with 
particular emphasis on the Latin American program. Is thoroughly conversant with the 
regulations covering operation of the training programs and advises the various divi- 
sions regarding these regulations and procedures, and develops uniform standards of 
operation by which they implement the training program in their respective fields, 
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Plans for the reorganisation of the administration of the Trainee Program of the 
Institute have recently been formated and are presently being put into effect. 
These plans call for a greater decentralization of the program to the four operating 
divisions of the Institute with a Trainee Program Officer in each division to be 
responsible for administering the program in that division and for integrating it 
with the other programs of the division. This change when completed, will render 
the attached position description of Mr. McCann obsolete, since the role of the 
Program Office will be somewhat altered. A new description reflecting the change 

in duties and responsibiliteis of Mr. McCann's proposed position now is being pre- 
pared. A copy of the position description covering the recently established position 
of Trainee Program Officer in the operating divisions is also attached. 


a 
pP/¢s Washington, D.C, 6S 4354 


130,12 
8/17/51 


Yoreiga Affairs Officer 


Assigtent Administrator in Charge of 15 
Field Operations 


Assistant Administrator in Charge of Field Operations V-1 

Department of State Office of African Asian an 
Office of the Secretary 

Technical Cooperation Administration 


gene? 


et 


Chief, Classification Branch 
serving under ¢ direction of the Deputy Administrator (GS-130-16-S 3979 
poy e t i istrator in charge of field operationg, serves as Director o 
Asian Development Service which is responsible for all Point 4 
cporations in Africa and Asia, Incident to this responsibility hes 

(a) Plans, directs and coordinotes the formation of the Point 4 Prorram for 
ecomtries under his jurisdiction, In this connection consults as appropriate with the 
functional advisors, the several technical agencies of the 0,5. Governnent, the TCA 
Policy Planning Staff, end appropriate areas of the Department including the liegionel 
Burerus to develop propran objectives for each country; instructs D‘rectors of TCA 
country missions in his eres in the preparation ef an annual rrogram for the country; 
reviows the cnnual proprem submiesions and obtaing the Administrctor's approvel; 
testifies before the Burceu of the Budget and Congressional Committees in defonse of 
his program; 

(b) Within the limits of the program authorized by the Administrator for his area, 
Jess nocossery instructions to the TCA country missiore for use in receiving, 
reviewing, end recommending action on requests for technical assistance; 

(c) Directs tie wr of the Project Officers engrged in analyzi setuat 
posale and making av; rovricte recommendationc for action on cueh sees” On behalf 
of the Administrator erproves and authorizes all work undertekinge within approved 
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courtry programs in his geographic area; sssigns actian responsibility to an appro- 
priate agency of Goverment; and negotiates the effective implementation of authorized 
Projects; 

. (a). Supervises the work of TGA country missions engaged in directing field 
operations; makes inspection audits in the field, end receives, reviews, and evaluates 
field performance reports to insure satisfactory accomplishment of program and project 
objectives; 

, (€). Upon advice from Directors of TCA country missions, the functional advisors, 
the TCA Policy Plaming Steff or the Regional Bureaus, considers need for modifying 
country programs and plans to meet changing political, economic or social developments 
and presents for approval by the Administrator proposals for modifications in the 
Dasic am of a country, 

f) Maintains liaison with participating agencies to insure proper implenente- 
tion of project assignrents; 

(g) Coordinates the Point 4 Program in his area with the technical assistance 
programs of the UN and its constituent agencies, 

(h) Directs the activities of TCA Regional Repregentatives in their areas; 

(i) Serves as a rember of the TCA Policy Board end advises the Administrator on 
Desic policy involving administration of the Point 4 Progran. 

GY) Has action responsibility within TCA on all cables effecting programs in his 


a (k) Reviews and approves the assignment of kay personnel to ficlé positions in 
& erea, 
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Sorgey 41 Washington, D.C. 


eure 


Reorganization - Survey 11/30/51 


Poreign Affairs Officer 


Foreign Affairs Officer G6 130 15 


Deputy Assistant Administrator V2 


Department of State Office of Near East and Africa Development 


Service 


Technical Cooperation Administration 


ol 
wen 


Executive Director Catet Classification Granch 


Z 
Deputy Assistant Administrator - NERS - Go-25 - 120 


Under the general direction of the Assistant Administrator (GS 130-15-S4355) 
serves as Deputy Assistant Administrator of the Near East Development Service which 
is immediately responsible for all Point 4 operations in the countries of Egypt, Iran, 
Iraq, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Yemen, Libya, Liberia, Ethiopia, 
and Eritrea. In this capacity, shares with the Assistant Adainistrator responsibi- 
lities for the overall direction end coordination of the following activities: 


1. 


The formulation of policies, plans, budgets and projects for countries 
under the jurisdiction of the Director of the Near Eastern Development 
Service; the overall direction of all Point 4 activities in such 
countries. 


Consultation with the Chief of the Technical Staffs, the several 
technical agencies of the U. S. Government, the TCA 

Staff ond appropriate areas of the Department including Regional 
Bureaus to develop program objectives for each country; instructions 
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to Directors of Technical Coeperation for countries in his area in the preparation of 
en annnal progr=m for the country; in consultetion with the Rogional Bureaus, 
Technieal Stcffs, and the partieipating agencies, reviews the anmal program swbe 
missions by the countries in his area and develops or assists in the development of a 
eonsolidated regional program for the Aduinistrater's approval. 


Testifying befo-e the Burean of the Budget and Congressional Committees in suppert 
of the regional program. 


Serves sg « mamber of the TCA Policy doard ond advises the Administrator on basic 
policy involving administration of the Point 4 program. 


Within the limits of the program authorized by the Acninistrator for the Neer East, 
and within the froaework of assigned responsibilities, issues inetructions to the 
country Directors of Technical Cooperation pertaining to reeeiving, reviewing, and 
recommending action om re uests for technieal assistance. 


Directs ihe work of the Chiefs of Country Steffe, and on bebalf of the Administrator, 
approves end authorised ell work undertakings in his geographic areas assigns action 
responsibility to an approprinte a;ency of Gevornment where such action is indicateds 
and negotiates the effective implementstion of authorized projects. 


Supervises the work of country Directors of Technical Ccoperntion Services; makes 
inspection audits in the field, and receives, roviews, and evaluates field per 
formance reperts to insure catlefactory accasplishaent of program and préject 
objectives. 


Upon cdvice from country Directors of ‘ICS, the Chicfs of Technical staffs, the TCA 
Policy Plaming Staff or the xegionsl Bureaus, considers ncod Jor modifying country 
projraus and plans to meot changing political or social developments and presents for 
the approvel of the Administrater proposals for modifications: in the beste program 
of a country. 


Maiatains liaison with participating ayencies in accerdenco with procedures developed 
ay the Technion) Staffs and approved by the .dainistrater to insure proper imple- 
uantetion of project assignments. 


Advises the TCA Intcrnational Organisation Staff on coordination of the oporaticons 
of the Point 4 progrem in bie area with the teshnical esaistance programs of the UN 
end ite e-nstituen® agoncies and with the progr:m of other governments, 


Birects the activities of the ICA Xegionel Nepresentutive at Beirut, Lebanon, in 
his responsivility for coordinating the Point 4 progran in that area with the verk 
of the United Natioms Relief und Works Agency and other organizations in the field 
ef economic acveloment. 


4ction responsibility wituin TCA on oil ocoumunications affecting tae programs of 
the Near bust Development service. 


Reviews and rpproves the selection and «ssignsent of key personnel to field positions 
in hie erea. 


ExurBit 34 
JOB DESCRIPTION OF EDUCATION AND TRAINING OFFICERS 


Jos DeEscRIPTION OF FRANK E. SORENSON, DIRECTOR, 
EDUCATION AND TECHNICAL TRAINING Starr, TCA 


Subject only to the general direction of the Assistant Administrator for Pro- 
grams, Technical Cooperation Administration, and with wide latitude for exercis- 
ing professional judgment, serves as Director of the Education and Technical Train- 
ing Staff. As such he assumes full responsibility for the development of policies, 
procedures, program methods, and evaluation in the area of education and technical 
training, to the end that such education and training are of maximum effectiveness 
in carrying out the point 4 plan of increasing the productive capacities of under- 
developed areas. 

Has the following overall responsibilities: 

(1) Is a member of the Administrator’s Program and Policy Review Board; 

(2) Is ex officio chairman of the interagency committee on TCA technical 
training; 
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(3) Is chief of the Technical Cooperation Administration Education and 
Technical Training Staff; 

(4) Is the coordinator of technical training activities when the staffs of more 
than one of the regional services are involved; 

(5) Is the adviser to the Administrator on all matters pertaining to education 
and technical training as they apply to point 4 countries 

In addition has the following relationships with ADS, NEADS, and ITAA: 

(1) Advises regularly with the assistant administrators of the three regional 
services and/or their deputies regarding country or regional programs of education 
and technical training as they pertain to point 4 objectives; 

(2) Coordinates the activities of the chiefs of education and technical training 
in the three area operating units; 

(3) Unifies the efforts of the area operations technical training staffs on matters 
of policy standards and procedures; 

(4) Studies and advises on, at the request of the regional services, country and 
regional training facilities and programs; 

(5) Investigates upon request education’s potential contribution to a point 4 
program in any given country. 

Assists with the development of field programs of education and technical 
training in the following ways: 

(1) Provides guidance in the form of publications and consultant services to 
the field staffs in education and technical training designed to give them the 
essential patterns of operation within a given country or region; 

(2) Assists the field staff in its efforts to determine the most critical educational 
needs and to assign priority of same, especially as they are identified with the 
point 4 projects under way; 

(3) Designs, with the assistance of the Technical Cooperation Administration 
technical and operations staffs, programs of education and technical training; 

(4) Assists the United States Office of Education, UNESCO, and other inter- 
ested agencies in the formulation of programs of fundamental education appro- 
priate for development within the terms of reference of point 4; 

(5) Cooperates with the regional and technical staffs in the carrying out of 
education and training programs and the provision of the necessary facilities for 
general and specific training; 

(6) Provides professional and technical direction to departmental and field 
staffs engaged in the evaluation of technical training activities as an instrument 
of the point 4 program; 

(7) Assumes full responsibility for TCA relationships with American and over- 
seas publishers on matters of policies and procedures where publications are to 
be used for instructional purposes in the worldwide technical assistance effort; 

(8) Represents TCA at national and international meetings where education 
and related technical phases of point 4 are under consideration; 

(9) Develops and maintains, in cooperation with the Department of State 
officials directly concerned with international agencies, continuous liaison with 
the divisons of the international organizations concerned with education and 
technical training; 

(10) Is expected to be fully familiar with the education and technical training 
operations of the international agencies and ready at all times to advise the 
Administrator of the Technical Cooperation Administration on desirable inter- 
agency relationship with these multilateral agencies, insofar as education and 
technical training are of joint concern; 

(11) Is expected to be thoroughly conversant with educational resources of this 
country, and of other countries, so that available resources may be made use of 
in the point 4 program with a highest possible degree of effectiveness. 

Presents from time to time to the Washington and New York Department of 
State staffs concerned with United Nations affairs programs worthy of the con- 
sideration of the United Nations officials. 

Acts at all times as the TCA contact with UNESCO’s educational personnel 
Serves as adviser to the Administrator and the Assistant Administrators when 
university, college, and public-school resources in the United States are being 
considered to act for, or provide services to, the United States Government in 
the development of education and technical training centers in point 4 cooperating 
countries. In addition, acts as consultant to the United States institutions once 
they have contracted to assume responsibilities for education and technical 
training in one or more of the point 4 countries; reviews the proposed curricula of 
American directed TCA supported institutions of higher learning; acting as 
country or regional centers of education and technical training; evaluates action 
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programs in terms of the objectives of the on-going point 4 projects and thus 


assures that such education and technical training maximizes contribution to planned 
point 4 goals 

Is required to spend considerable time in the countries carrying out point 4 
programs so that local and regional projects in or involving education and techni- 
eal training may be inspected at firsthand in the light of desirable standards and 
procedures and appropriate recommendations can be made for needed improve- 
ments; negotiates with representatives of foreign governments of cabinet rank 
both in the United States and abroad so that the TCA objectives of education and 
technical training may be in harmony with the needs of the countries concerned. 
Such negotiations frequently are of a very delicate nature requiring considerable 
finesse on the part of the representative of the United States based on a well- 
defined philosophy of the role of education and technical training in the economic 
development of any given country. In these negotiations the foreign policy of 
the United States is a major guideline and must be discretely interpreted by the 
Director of Education and Technical Training Staff. 

As Director of Education and Technical Training Staff for the Technical Co- 
operation Administration must be fully familiar with education standards and 
procedures at all levels—elementary, secondary, and college. A major interest 
must be that of training teachers and adult education leaders, requiring experience, 
education, and thorough professional competence in the specialty of establishing 
teacher-education programs and developing appropriate teacher-education 
curricula 


ProposED JoB DESCRIPTION FOR THE AssISTANT DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION AND 
TECHNICAL TRAINING (Not FILLED 


Subject only to general direction of the Director of Education and Technical 
Training (GS-15; position description attached) the Associate Director serves 
as the Director’s principal assistant; in the case of all matters relative to training 
of foreign nationals, serves as his full deputy; and during the Director’s frequent 
absences from Washington serves as Acting Director, reporting directly to the 
Administrator of Technical Cooperation Administration and/or his deputy. 

In this capacity acts in an advisory and consultative relationship to TCA 


officials on matters of education and the technical training of foreign nationals, 
and helps the Director administer the TCA Education and Technical Training 
Staff. 

Since the Director’s responsibilities require his frequent absence from Wash- 
ington while visiting American educational facilities and point 4 missions in 
foreign countries, during these intervals the Assistant Director will serve as Acting 
Director, discharging the functions overall duties such as membership in the 
Administrator’s Program and Policy Review Board; chairing the Inter-Agency 
Committee on TCA training; general supervision of the Education and Training 
Staff: high-level coordination of technical training activities when the staffs of 
more than one regional service are involved; and advising the administrator on all 
matters pertaining to education and technical training as they apply to point 4 
countries. 

As Associate Director, and with wide latitude for the exercise of independent 
judgment has delegated and continuing responsibility for all phases of the Staff’s 
functions concerned with technical training, serving as the Director’s full deputy. 
This responsibility relates to the provisions by TCA for leaders and high-level 
specialists of foreign nations who are brought to the United States or elsewhere 
for from 2 months to a year of practical training in special problems selected from 
the gamut of technological fields. In this training, recourse is had to all known 
technical facilities, utilizing in this connection the cooperation of the many de- 
partments, bureaus, and commissions of the United States Government. This 
responsibility involves formulation and propagation of standard training policies 
and procedures, involving close and complex intra-TCA relationships; relation- 
ships with other government, private, educational, and industrial organizations; 
and technical instructions to TCA field complements. 

More specifically, in this connection, the Associate Director: 

(1) Advises regularly with technical training operations of the three regional 
services regarding regional programs of technical training as they pertain to point 
4 overall objectives. 

(2) Coordinates the activities of the technical training officers of the three area 
operating units to the end that maximal use be made of standardized procedures 
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in operations such as grantee selection, travel, re ceptions, orientation, placement, 
supervision; evaluation and followup 

(3) Develops and maintains appropriate liaison and relationships with the 
overseas missions, including both TCA field party personnel and the USIS comple- 
ment of the Embassy, foundations, commissions, a variety of educational, pro- 
fessional, scientific, and technological organizations, private organizations and 
industry, foreign governments, United States Government agencies, U. N. and 
its specialized agencies, and other international organizations 

(4) Is responsible for all point 4 instructions on training procedures and opera- 
tional policy to the chiefs of point 4 missions in the field and to the cooperating 
agencies in the United States. This involves the review of procedural changes 
submitted for appraisal by the regional training operations staffs in TCA, Wash- 
ington, by the cooperating Government agencies, and by the missions in the field. 
It involves the developing and systematic dissemination of training policies 
including an analyzation of same. For example he will initiate policy in such 
matters as training in countries other than the United States, en route stopovers 
for additional training, group training as opposed to individual training, orienta- 
tion before and after. 

(5) As the principal officer in TCA responsible for the development of training 
policy is the focal point of communication on training policy matters. This will 
bring him into close relationship with the cooperating agencies to whom grantees 
are assigned for training He will chair interdepartmental meetings concerned 
with policy and procedural training matters. 

(6) Is responsible for developing and directing special programs of training 
where such programs cut across regional areas and involve program-development 
of a pilot or experimental character; and for carrying out such other special 
assignments as may from time to time be assigned to him by the Director. 

(7) Engages in foreign travel to overseas missions, for the purpose of assuring 
the most effective coordination of all groups participating in education and 
training aspects of the point 4 program; performs domestic travel as required in 
performance of his duties. 

In order to discharge the above duties and responsibilities in an appropriate 
manner and with complete effectiveness, the associate director must: 

(1) Have proven ability to create effective personnel working relationships 
with a variety of contacts in various types of organizations and agencies, govern- 
mental and otherwise, since upon such rapport depends in large measure the 
conformity to TCA-approved training standards and policies. 

2) Be thoroughly conversant with training resources of this and other countries, 
and with the competencies of the respective Government agencies cooperating in 
the program, to the end that maximum effectiveness may be realized by TCA 
in its relation and employment of these facilities 

(3) Be familiar with education standards at all levels: elementary, secondary, 
higher education, vocational education, special and adult education. Such 
competence presumes professional training as well as practical experience in such 
special fields of educational administration as public school administration, 
teacher-education, curriculum, methodology, educational evaluation, and com- 
parative education (educational systems of foreign countries 


Jos DESCRIPTION OF Miss ALDEN RICHARDSON, TRAINING SPECIALIST, EDUCATION 
AND TECHNICAL TRAINING STAFF, TCA 


Subject to the general administrative direction of the Director of the Education 
and Technical Training Staff (GS-15) and/or that of the Associate Director of 
Education and Technical Training Staff (GS-14) with considerable latitude for 
independent judgment and action, serves as training specialist with the following 
duties: 

Is responsible for the development of common goals and procedures for general 
and TCA orientation of foreign technicians. In this capacity is TCA repre- 
sentative on the Orientation Centers Committee and advises on orientation pro- 
gram development; (this committee has been established by IES to coordinate 
the interests of the various government agencies) further reviews for approval, 
sum and substance of orientation program. Works with the American Council 
on Education, Washington International Center and American University 
Language Center; also with the Participating Agencies to institute, coordinate, 
and supervise the system of bringing the foreign technicians to TCA for specific 
indoctrination to insure that technicians sponsored by TCA have identification 
with it and the point 4 program in their countries. Such matters as organizing 
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group visits, developing content of TCA presentation in order to insure best use 
of time and effort, and evaluation of activities are included in this operation. 

Acts as chief TCA contact for the technician after he has completed his train- 
ing, principally for the purpose of clarification and crystalization of point 4, 
prior to his departure from this country. This involves close liaison with par- 
ticipating agencies at all times. 

In matters of reception, is the coordinator and TCA adviser on reception of 
TCA technicians. Is presently investigating overall procedure in order to de- 
termine if present system of State Department reception center activity is ade- 
quate for TCA technicians, inasmuch as these people are frequently of a different 
level of sophistication than many exchanges handled by reception centers. This 
involves consultation and ultimate coordination with other divisions and agencies 
such as Protocol, Courier Service, MSA, etc., who have similar problems of meet- 
ing foreign visitors in Washington. (At present, the reception center does not 
meet and is not willing to meet the foreign visitors. in Washington. Although 
some of the TCA technicians are met by the participating agencies.) 

Acts as chief TCA contact for the various Washington located foreign embassies 
of the cooperating countries, in matters of education and technical training. 
This involves continually adapting the education and technical training programs 
to the needs of the country, by having close liaison with the educational staffs of 
these embassies. 

Serves as professional assistant in matters such as: 

(1) The development of training standards (both program and budget). This 
involves contact and working relationships with TCA technical staffs and the 
participating agencies. 

(2) The conduct of studies of facilities of existing and potential training centers 
such as New Mexico, Puerto Rico, Japan, ete. This involves independently col- 
lecting, analyzing, and interpreting data and information pertinent to the study 
and formulating plans of action. 

(3) The preparation of all guides and instructions pertaining to education and 
technical training. This involves writing, editing, consnutting*with heads of divi- 
sions concerned and incorporating suggested ideas and comments into final docu- 
ment. 

(4) The consideration of educational matters involving policy with such agen- 
cies as the Office of Education, UNESCO, U. N., ete. This involves keeping 
abreast of program activities of these agencies in order to cooperate in the ahieve- 
ment of the common goal. 

(5) The developing of specific educational projects, such as, for example, the 
participating of the United States educational institutions and educational 
organizations in point 4. This involves guidance, collaboration, and coordina- 
tion, with such nongovernmental agencies as the National Education Association 
and governmenial agencies such as the Office of Education. 

tepresents the Director and participates in meetings and conferences which 
cannot be attended by the Director. These meetings are sometimes national 
and international in scope. In addition serves as a member of interdepartmental 
and intradepartmental working groups and ad hoc committees on matters coming 
within the purview of duties 

Plans agenda and supervises arrangements for special education and technical 
training conferences with representatives of Government, private agencies, and 
individuals who are leaders in these two fields; participates in these specific con- 
ferences and reports the significant results and makes the necessary followup. 

Maintains continuous liaison with participating agencies in various overall 
matters, pertaining to education and training to insure full exchange between, 
and complete and expeditious consideration of pertinent information concerning 
issues in education and training 





Jos DEscRIPTION OF Epwarp R. Prerce, Cuter, NEADS TrarininGc OPERATIONS 
Starr, TCA, NoveMBER 28, 1952 








NATURE AND PURPOSE OF WORK 


A. Introduction 


The nature of the work in which I was engaged is the technical training of 
foreign nationals. I am specifically concerned with all phases of the technical 
training of foreign nationals from those countries of the Near East and Africa 
participating in the point 4 program. The purpose of the work is to insure that 
the training program contributes most practically and effectively to the general 
objectives of point 4 in the countries of the area—Near East and Africa. 
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B. Duties directly performed by me 


I am responsible for the technical training program within the NEADS area. 
By this is meant the technical training in the ern States of selected candidates 
from the various countries of the NEADS ares Up to the present time such 
training has been conducted by a submission a applications for training from 
TCA field missions to the Washington office—a preliminary screening of such 
applications by TCA/W—a distribution of the applications to the various gov- 
ernmental training agencies—and a final decision jointly arrived at between 
TCA/W and the actual training agency as to (a) suitability of applicant for 
training requested, (b) duration and nature of training to be given, and (c) cost 
of training. 

Prior to the actual submission of applications from the field, however, I work 
with country branch chiefs and the office of the regional administrator in its 
development of overall regional policies for training which governs the selection 
of trainees and the determination of the technical fields in which training will 
be given. For example, in June of this year I made a survey of all training 
grants for the NEADS ares The survey included all fiscal year 1951 grants 
and fiscal year 1952 grants up to May 30, 1952. This survey showed that only 
4 grants had been made (out of a total of 170) in the entire NEADS area in the 
field of animal husbandry and range management. This is a basic field through- 
out the entire area. I consulted with the various branch chiefs and the TCA 
technical experts in the agricultural field and obtained a general concurrence 
that an expansion of training activities in the field of animal husbandry/range 
management was needed. I proposed a group training project in this particular 
field, with trainees to be drawn from the Arab States of the Middle East, and 
training to be conducted at one of the land-grant colleges of the southwest section 
of the United States. (The southwest section of the United States was selected 
because of climate and environmental similarities to the Middle East itself.) 

As a result of this proposal attention was directed to the advantages of group 
training, not only in the field of animal husbandry/range management, but in 
various other basic fields of training, i. e., agricultural extension work, public 
health nursing, etc. A contract has been arranged with the Unive rsity of New 
Mexico under which that institution, acting in cooperation with the other insti- 
tutions of higher learning in New Mexico, will furnish specific courses of training 
to groups of trainees from the Middle East countries, in accordance with directives 
laid down by TCA. 

I instruct training officers proceeding to field posts with regard to general require- 
ments and policy affecting the training program. I attend meetings of NEADS 
Branch Chiefs, TCA training staff meetings, and interagency meetings. 

With regard to specific field projects, I work to coordinate training activities 
with actual field operations to effect a tie-in wherever possible. For example, 
take the case of Saudi Arabia. In August of this year Mr. W. F. Sinclair, TCA 
transportation and communications technical expert, departed Washington for 
Jidda. Mr. Sinclair’s principal responsibility during his tour of duty in Saudi 
Arabia is supervision of the construction of the first railroad to be built in Saudi 
Arabia. The construction of this railroad is a joint Saudi Arabia/Point 4 project. 
It will be, at minimum, a 3-year job. Mr. Sinclair’s first task, in his opinion, is to 
develop a group of competent native ‘‘straw bosses’’ to supervise the native labor. 
Such straw bosses do not now exist in Saudi Arabia. They have to be trained. 
Prior to his departure, Mr. Sinclair was given explicit instructions regarding 
selection of candidates for such training, with training in track construction and 
maintenance to be given under the auspices of the Bureau of Apprenticeship, 
Department of Labor. Mr. Sinclair is now in process of selecting suitable Saudi 
Arabian trainees to be sent to the United States for training. Upon their return 
to Saudi Arabia these men will take their places as Mr. Sinclair’s foremen on the 
railroad construction project. 


C. Responsibility for the work of others 


In addition to the foregoing, I direct and review the work of the other members 
of the NEADS Training Operations Staff, who handle the administrative servicing 
of the training grants in the NEADS area 


II. SCOPE AND EFFECT OF WORK 


The work is on a regionwide basis. It brings me into contact with all country 
trainees dealing with the NEADS area, and with the technical staffs, program 
planning staffs and the office of the regional administrator. it is gradually 
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becoming apparent that the core of the point 4 effort is a ‘‘show-how” program— 
another way of saying a training program. In conducting this program, TCA 
must rely, to a great extent, upon the responsible judgment of individuals in its 
employ whose experience and efforts give them the ability and perspective to 
determine the most practical and effective means of training foreign nationals in 
the technical skills necessary to the development of their various home countries. 


Ill. SUPERVISION AND GUIDANCE RECEIVED 


ipervision over my work is exercised by the Chief of the Education and 
Training Staff, NEAD»5, or by the regional administrator or deputy regional 
administrator. My work proceeds, however, in very large part, without any 
close supervision from those above named, 


IV. MENTAL DEMANDS 


The work requires considerable mental initiative and alertness and constant 
exercise of judgment. The point 4 training operations program in the NEADS 
area has only been in operation for 2 years, is expanding treme ndously, and is, 
logically enough, sufferiag from what might be called ‘ ‘growing pains.” 

In addition to numerous daily problems which arise in the administrative 
servicing of the many training grants, we have the urgent and extremely important 
task of developing more and better techniques to meet the expanded program. 
The group training techniques, now going into operation, is an example. Judg- 
ment must be exeicised where best to place individual trainees or group: of 
trainees. Policy and techniques of training must be outlined and explained to 
the TCA Field missions, to TCA country desk officers, to training officers in the 
various governmental agencies, and to private educational or training institutes 
in which training is conducted 

On action cables, airgrams or other communications to the field, I prepare drafts 
upon my own initiative making use of all information available to us, before 
approaching any superior for advice or direction. 

The work requires a vigorous approach with considerable expenditure of mental 
energy. In many respects it may be likened to a selling job, i. e., once it has been 
determined what training policy and technique is best suited for the needs of the 
NEADS area, it is part of my job to sell these ideas to the field missions and the 
various training agencie 

V. PERSONAL CONTACTS 


Personal contacts are maintained with training officers in more than 50 separate 
governmental agencies and bureaus, and in the International Monetary Fund 
and Pan American Union 

Some of the more important contacts are listed below. In each case the person 
listed is the coordinator of training for the entire Government Department. 

Cannon C. Hearns, Chief of Training for Department of Agriculture; Carl C. 
Gibbone vy, Chief of Training for Department of Commerce; Olen W. Warneck, 
Chief of Training for Department of Labor; 8. MeKee Rosen, Chief of Training 
for ta reau of the Budget: Mrs. Ellen Woodward, Chief of Training for Federal 
Security Agency; James C. McCaskill, Chief of Training for Department of the 
Interior 

With TCA itself, personal contacts are maintained with country desk officers, 
program planning officers, regional administrators, experts of the technical advi- 
sory staffs, fiscal management and legal officers. Contact is also maintained with 
other areas of the Department of State interested in varying phases of the exchange 
of persons program (IES) and with the political desk officers of countries of the 

,EADS area 


Jos Description or Miss LoHvA WAKEFIELD, CHrier, TRAINING OPERATIONS 
Starr, ADS, TCA 


1. NATURE AND PURPOSE OF WORK 

A. Introduction 

The nature of the work in which I am engaged is the technical training of foreign 
nationals. I am specifically concerned with all phases of the technical training 
of foreign nationals from countries of south Asia (Afghanistan, Burma, Ceylon, 
India, Indonesia, Nepal, and Pakistan) participating in the point 4 program. 
The purpose of the work is to insure that the training programs contribute most 
practically and effectively to the general objectives of point 4 in the countries of 
my area. 
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B. Duties directly performed by me 


1 am responsible for the planning, development, and execution of training 
programs for each of the countries of the Asian Development Service, working on 
the one hand with the TCA missions in the field, and on the other with the United 
States Government agencies participating in the point 4 program. The country 
training programs are made up of requests to provide visits and observation for 
outstanding leaders and to provide training for technicians in all fields of activity 
related to the point 4 program. In carrying out this responsibility I also work 
closely with the country branch chiefs to insure that the training programs are 
coordinated with other projects and fit into the overall country program. 

I shall outline the duties performed in connection with my responsibilities: 

1. Plan, develop, and execute training programs 

(a) Plan country training programs and provide estimates for them as budgets 
are prepared for each country. At the beginning of point 4, the budget estimates 
for training were arbitrarily suggested but now in planning country training 
programs which are the basis of the budget, many factors have to be considered 
[ begin by analyzing the training that has been previously completed, and study 
the other projects proposed for the country For example, during fiscal year 1951, 
there were no requests from India in the fields of health and education. For 
fiscal year 1952 I proposed that special emphasis be given to the development of 
such training and as a result, there have been 31 grants awarded to Indians in 
health and 16 in education. In Burma the field of agriculture has had few trainees 
so for 1953 I have recommended special emphasis on the inclusion of training 
grants in the development of agricultural projects. As other projects develop in 
each country, I endeavor to start training projects to prepare the nationals of the 
country to assist in carrving out the projects. In the case of Pakistan, there is 
contemplated a million-dollar project in roadbuilding. Il am now developing a 
training project to go along with it. A list of all Pakistanis who have received 
training on roadbuilding in the United States prior to and under point 4 has been 
prepared so that the COP can assign as many as possible trained men to work with 
the experts on the project. Also, a project to train as a group 18 Pakistanis in 
road construction and maintenance has been proposed and has been included in 
the training program for fiscal year 1953. I endeavor to put to use all the infor- 
mation available to us in planning well-integrated programs for each country 
Through the grantees themselves I frequently become aware of a needed project. 
Mr. Bibowe of the Ministry of fconomics Affairs in Indonesia deplored the lack 
of persons in the Indonesian Government who had any public administration 
training. Asa result I proposed a group project in public administration provid- 
ing training to a group of grantees selected from each of the ministries coming here 
and studying together under the auspices of the Bureau of the Budget. To 
illustrate how complicated the planning of training programs can become this 
project has been affected by the internal political trouble in Indonesia at this time 

October 1952) and will have to wait until the Government is more stable 

Not always are budget estimates made on the basis of actual program planning 
I frequently recommend an overall amount of money to be spent on training in a 
specific country. For fiscal 1951, the increase for training in Pakistan from 
$2 million to $7 million was made after I had assured the country branch that we 
could develop and handle the enlarged program. However, in any case I am 
responsible for supplying the information necessary for justification of proposed 
training programs in the countries of ADS for hearings with the Bureau of the 
Budget and Congress. After approval of appropriations I assist in making revi- 
sions and adjustments in the material upon which the allocations of funds are 
requested. 

(b) I assist the cooperating agencies to set up specialized and group training. 
Along with other training officers, I have recommended that the agencies par- 
ticipating in the point 4 program provide group training. This does not refer to 
the courses in certain fields such as in statistics and in census that have existed 
for some while. Group training would mean better utilization of personnel and 
planning as far as programs were concerned. On the other hand, it is necessary 
to see that the training needs of the individual are not slighted. The first really 
big project of this type was developed this year for a group of 36 Pakistanis in 
the field of agricultural extension. I requested from the Department of Agri- 
culture a statement of the conditions necessary to arrange a group training pro- 
gram and an outline of the proposed training program. I secured the approval of 
the chief of the Pakistan branch to the condition that a project officer be assigned 
to the group and requested the mission to cooperate by having the group here by 
early October. The program as outlined was approved by us—a course of 10 
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weeks for all 36 Pakistanis and individual schedules for the various specialities. 
Thirty of the group arrived October 10 and have commenced their training at the 
University of Missouri. I am working on group training projects with several 
other agencies as well as with the Department of Agriculture. 

As the sphere of training has enlarged, the requests for kinds of training have 
become more involved and complex; consequently, the agencies depend heavily 
upon our guidance. Many new fields of activity have been included in the pro- 
grams. Agencies have been brought into the point 4 program that had not 
operated training programs as such before. During fiscal year 1951 there were 
two such cases. I requested the FCC to train nine Pakistanis in telephone and 
telegraph communication. I had to assist officers in FCC by advising them 
regarding arrangements that would meet the needs of the trainees and in explain- 
ing training policy and procedure. Likewise, for 16 trainees from Egypt in the 
field of social welfare, I assisted the Socia! Security Administration of FSA to 
initiate a training operation. 

(c) Adopt and provide training programs suitable to the needs of the country. 
Afghanistan is an underdeveloped country in the real sense of the word. The 
academic background of most Afghans is inadequate compared with United 
States standards; those who are educated have been taught under the French 
lycee system usually; and in most cases practical training is a new idea to them. 
I suggested to the chief of the country branch that it might be advisable to secure 
the assistance of a university in carrying out a consolidated program for Afghan- 
istan. The University of Wyoming was recommended to us, and a contract was 
made with it providing both expert assistance and advice as well as training to 
the Afghans in the field of agriculture. The mission requested this office to 
explore the possibility of arranging training for some of the Afghans in the Middle 
East rather than in schools in the United States. I made arrangements for 
training at Robert College in Istanbul and at the Medical School of the American 
University of Beirut. This involved financial as well as program arrangements. 

(d) Plan and arrange third country training. This year, there will be nationals 
from the ADS countries spending part of their training in Holland, England, 
Switzerland, the Philippines, Indochina, Taiwan (Formosa), and Japan. In all 
cases the entire arrangements for such training must be done by this office. First 
it is necessary to establish a training office or designate a training officer in each 
of the countries. Then I approve the training program or itineraries which the 
training office in the third country has arranged based upon our suggestions as to 
kind of training desired. Finally, I must also make the necessary financial 
arrangements often using foreign currencies. Communications for this type of 
training become very involved because the TCA mission in the country from 
which the grantee comes must also be kept informed so this means three-way 
communications. 

Expected to be the largest and certainly the most involved in this respect is the 
establishment of a training center in Japan. I started work on this project to 
provide training for returning Indians and Pakistanis, but soon it was evident that 
the potential of Japan for training would extend beyond ADS. Therefore, the 
material I had prepared was given to the Education and Technical Training Staff, 
TCA, which with MSA prepared a policy paper to go out to the field on this 
subject. With Mr. Jones of MSA I have worked on the preparation of two other 
circular airgrams to follow the first one. One will state as training policy the 
joint use of training officers in countries of our respective jurisdiction. The other 
will set up the training office in Japan and outline the procedures for training 
grantees which we schedule there. This is our first year of extensive training in 
third countries, and there are not only program considerations but also political 
and financial considerations. 

(e) Assume responsibility for planning training for projects and arranging 
itineraries for individual grantees when the requested training cannot be ade- 
quately provided by the cooperating agency. The audio-visual project for Indo- 
nesia is a part of a million dollar audio-visual program approved by MSA late in 
June. Twenty-nine candidates were proposed for training in all types of audio- 
visuals. The University of Southern California agreed to set up a special course 
to meet the training needs. Together with other TCA officers, the Indonesian 
branch chief, the legal adviser, advisers in audio-visuals for both MSA and TCA 
and others, I, in the capacity of training authority, assisted in preparing the 
contract. I have reviewed carefully the proposed training program in the light 
of qualifications and needs of the candidates. My office will be directly responsible 
for the operation of this project. 
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There is an increasing number of training requests that require more training 
than can be arranged through a single agency. In such eases, I have endeavored 
to discover other agencies or private facilities that can assist in joint training. 
An example was the request for training in cottonseed utilization for Narayan 
Sirur of India. I proposed an arrangement whereby the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Bureau of Apprenticeship jointly arranged his program. The 
Department of Agriculture arranged the phas se of his program re ‘lating to cotton 
ginning and cottonseed storage and the Bureau of Apprenticeship arranged for 
Mr. Sirur to visit and receive in-plant training in industry. 

I have been programing leaders whose interests go be yond the scope of 1 or 2 
agencies. Usually an officer of the participating agency plans a leader’s itinerary 
which is then submitted to this office for approval. However, with suggestions 
from Ambassador Bowles, I arranged the itinerary for Sudhi Ghash, outstanding 
leader of India and developer of Faridabad. I prepared the itinerary for Clifford 
Naronka, magistrate of Calcutta, who was interested in cooperatives. At present 
I am arranging the itinerary of (illegible), scientific adviser to the Ministry of 
Defense of the Government of Pakistan, who is interested in recent developments 
in scientific education, newly developed techniques in industrial development and 
manpower utilization on a national seale 

(f) Guide and cooperate with private foundations and organizations planning 
and having programs in the ADS countries. The Ford Foundation is sponsoring 
programs in both India and Pakistan. I have discussed with Dr. Ensminger 
and Dr. Tolley of the Ford Foundation their program plans for those countries 
We have made suggestions in regard to condidates that could be included in their 
program. 

The firm of Knappen, Tibbets, Abbett, McCarthy, has a large project in 
operation in Rangoon, Burma, and its representative calls regularly in this office 
to discuss the training of two Burmese who are here in the United States and 
receiving practical training with this organization. 

We are frequently asked to assist private organizations in facilitating projects. 
The West Virginia home demonstration clubs offered to take an Indian woman 
interested in home economics and home demonstration to study at the University 
of West Virginia and live on farms under their supervision. I explored their 
proposals, made the suggestion to the field and tried to get them to select a 
candidate. Unfortunately, they were unable to name one for this year. 

With the increased emphasis on stimulating the interest of private organi- 
zations and business, there undoubtedly will be more requests for the assistance 
of this office with their programs involving the bringing of these foreign nationals 
here for study or training. 

(g) Am initiating officer for TAA’s providing funds for training grants. The 
TAA’s are prepared by the officer in charge of each unit in this office 

(h) Approve the terms of award, extensions, and amendments for all grants. 
Approve itineraries and alterations of itineraries for grantees 

2. I assist in establishing policy and procedures through the Education and 
Technical Training Staff, TCA, and am responsible for maintaining training policy 
and procedures in ADS and with the participating agencies. 

(a) Am responsible for knowledge of content and applications of all laws and 
regulations relating to exchange of persons programs involving leaders and 
trainees. Included are Public Law 535 (8Ist Cong.), International Development 
Act; Public Law 165 (82d Cong.) Mutual Security Act; Public Law 400 (82d 
Cong.) Mutual Security Act of 1952 and the Code of Federal Regulations relating 
to the issuance of grants for foreign technicians 

(b) Establish policy and procedures by making recommendations for changes 
and improvements to the Chief of the Education and Training Staff, TCA, who 
is responsible for overall training policy and procedures. Changes in such policy 
and procedures are the result of recommendations which I or one of the other 
training operations staff officers make. My most recent recommendation is the 
exist interview which I arrange for a departing grantee. Included at the inter- 
views are an appropriate officer from the country branch and an ADS public 
affairs officer as well as a member of the training staff. The purpose of the inter- 

view is (a) to learn the reaction of the grantee to his training and the United States 
in general; (6) to get suggestions from him in order to improve programs; (c) to 
prepare a news story for use here or in the grantee’s country; and (¢ 1) to assure that 
grantee returns to the TCA mission office so that TCA officers in his country can 
endeavor to see that the training he has gained is properly used. For the latter 
we provide the returning grantee with a letter of introduction to the training 


officer in the mission. 
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(c) Responsible for keeping officers of ADS informed regarding training policies 
and procedures 

(d) Maintaining consistent adherence to training policies and procedures among 
the cooperating agencies 

3. I have developed the staffing pattern for the ADS Training Operations Staff 
with definite delineation of responsibility among the staff members. I direct and 
supervise their work. 

+. I instruct training officers proceeding to the field with regard to general 
requirements and policy affecting the training program. I arrange for them 
meetings with the officers of various cooperating agencies in order to provide 
them as complete a picture as possible of the training programs. I make sug- 
gestions to them regarding the training situations in the country to which they 
are going. 

5. I attend regularly the meetings of the ADS Branch Chiefs, of the TCA 
Training Staff, and the interagency meetings. I also attend a great number of 
other meetings related to the training programs or its problems. 

6. I officially receive all point 4 leaders and most of the trainees. I have 
previously mentioned the exit interview which I have with all the departing 
leaders and trainees 

7. I am responsible for reports and evaluations regarding the training programs 
for the ADS countries. A new card system has been inaugurated and [ have as- 
signed a staff member the responsibility of providing our office as well as the 
country branch reports on the current status of training. We are studying the 
itineraries and reports of the grantees in order to try to determine the effectiveness 
of the training programs. 

8. I am continually resolving problems. Our biggest problem in the last few 
months has resulted from the transfer of responsibility for economic and technical 
assistance to Burma and Indonesia, from MSA to TCA. There were 235 grantees 
involved in this change. Since MSA methods of programing, procedures, and 
allowances were different from TCA, this meant the development of interim 
procedures in order to effectively carry out these programs with least disruption 
to the missions in the field. The use of foreign currency, guilders, has also 
complicated our work. 

9. IT am continually aware of my public relations responsibility. I give the 
ADS public affairs officer leads to likely news stories. I select grantees for feature 
articles and photographs. I furnish material for speeches as well as deliver 
speeches on training myself. 

C. Responsibility for the work of others 
In addition to the foregoing, I direct the work of the seven other members of 


the ADS Training Operations Staff, who handle the administrative servicing of 
the training grants in the ADS area. 


Il, SCOPE AND EFFECT OF WORK 


The work is on a regionwide basis. It brings me into contact with all country 
branches dealing with the ADS area, and with the technical staffs, program 
planning staffs, and the office of the regional administrator. It is gradually 
becoming apparent that the core of the point 4 effort is a show-how program, 
another way of saying a training program. In conducting this program, TCA 
must rely, to a great extent, upon the responsible judgment of individuals in its 
employ whose experience and efforts give them the ability and perspective to 
determine the most practical and effective means of training foreign nationals in 
the technical skills necessary to the development of their various home countries. 


Ill. SUPERVISION AND GUIDANCE RECEIVED 


I am responsible to the Chief of the Field Management Staff, ADS. In regard 
to training policies and procedures, I receive the guidance of the Education and 
Technical Training Staff, TCA. My supervisor has entrusted me with the 
responsibility of the ADS training operations and I proceed doing work with a 
minimum of supervision 

1V. MENTAL DEMANDS 


The work requires considerable mental initiative and alertness and constant 
exercise of judgment. The point 4 training operations program in ADS area 
has only been in operation for 2 years, is expanding tremendously, and is, logically 
enough, suffering from what might be called growing pains. In addition to 
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numerous daily problems which arise in the administrative servicing of the many 
training grants, we have the urgent and extremely important task of developing 
new and better techniques to meet the expanded program. The group-training 
technique, now going into operation, isan example. Judgment must be exercised 
where best to place individual trainees or groups of trainees. Policy and tech- 
niques of training must be outlined and explained to the TCA field missions, to 
TCA country desk officers, to training officers in the various governmental 
agencies, and to private educational or training institutes in which training is 
conducted. 

For action cables, I draft airgrams, telegrams, or other communications to 
the field upon my own initiative, making use of all information available to me, 
before approaching any superior for advice or direction 

The work requires a vigorous approach with considerable expenditure of mental 
energy. In many aspects it may be likened to a selling job, i. e., once it has 
been determined what training policy and technique is best suited for the needs 
of the ADS area, it is part of my job to sell these ideas to the field missions and 
the various training agencies 


V. PERSONAL CONTACTS 


Personal contacts are maintained with training officers in more than 50 separate 
governmental agencies and bureaus, and in the International Monetary Fund 
and Pan American Union, as well as with foundations and private organizations. 

Some of the more important contacts are listed below. In each case the person 
listed is the coordinator of training for the entire governmental department as 
noted: 

Cannon C. Hearns, Chief of Training for Department of Agriculture 
Carl C. Gibboney, Chief of Training for Department of Commerce 
Olen W. Warneck, Chief of Training for Department of Labor 

S. McKee Rosen, Chief of Training for Bureau of the Budget 

James C. McCaskill, Chief of Training for Department of the Interior 
Mrs. Ellen Woodward, Chief of Training for Federal Security Agency 

Within TCA itself, personal contacts are maintained with country desk officers 
program planning officers, regional administrators, experts of the technical 
advisory staffs, fiscal, management, and legal officers. Contact is also maintained 
with other areas of the Department of State interested in varving phases of the 
exchange of persons, programs (IES) and with the polital desk officers of countries 
of the ADS area. 


Exuisit 37 


STATEMENT CONCERNING NecEssitTy For tHe IIAA REMAINING A GOVERNMENT 
CORPORATION 


The present Institute of Inter-American Affairs was chartered by Congress, 
as a wholly owned Government Corporation in an act approved on August 5, 1947 
(Public Law 369, 80th Cong., Ist sess., as amended by Public Law 283, 81st Cong., 
Ist sess.). The present Institute is the successor of two Government Corpora- 
tions (known as the Institute of Inter-American Affairs and the Inter-American 
Educational Foundation, Inc.), which had been chartered under the laws of 
Delaware under authority granted by Congress to the former Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. The Coordinator’s office (which later was renamed the 
Office of Inter-American Affairs) was established in the early years of World 
War II. The Office was administering a broad program designed to develop 
closer and friendlier relations between the United States and the other American 
Republics. 

On October 27, 1950, the Technical Cooperation Adroinistration was estab- 
lished within the Department of State pursuant to the Act for International 
Development (title IV, Public Law 535, 8lst Cong., 2d sess.; Executive Order 
10159, dated September 8, 1950; and Public Notice No. 113 (17 F. R. 7188), 
issued by the Department of State, effective November 6, 1951). That notice 
provides that the Institute shall be administered as the regional office of the 
Technical Cooperation Administration for the other American Republics. 

It might be stated here that throughout the history of the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs flexibility of operation has been a keynote in all of its actions, 
and this is borne out by the fact that the Congress originally in 1942 (Public Law 
678, 77th Cong., July 25, 1942) gave authority to the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs to create corporations and gave them latitude as follows: 
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corporations created primarily for operation outside the continental 
United States shall determine and prescribe the manner in which their obliga- 
tions shall be incurred and their expenses allowed and paid without regard to 
the provisions of law regulating the expenditure, accounting for and audit of 
Government funds, and may, in their discretion, employ and fix the compensation 
of officers and employees outside the continental limits of the United States 
without regard to the provisions. of law applicable to the e mplovme nt and com- 
pensation of officers and e mp ylovees of the United States. * * 

The committee’s attention is particularly called to the enclosed pamphlet 

tled From the Congressional Record of August 1, 1949—Extending The 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs,’”’ and House Report 955, 80th Congress, 
Ist session, titled “Providing for the Reincorporation of The Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs’’, and Senate Report 675 (Calendar No. 703), 80th Congress, 
Ist session titled ‘‘Providing for the Reincorporation of the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs.’’ In the latter two documents the appropriateness and necessity 
for the corporate device are examined in detail. 

Additionally the Institute has adopted certain practices which are normally 
outside the authority of Government agencies, such as the following: 

a) Payment of fees for legal services in the other American Republics. In 
the absence of corporate authority to prescribe its obligations and the manner 
in which they shall be paid, it would be necessary to obtain an authority similar 
to that which appears in section 1031 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946. Such 
authority is at present lacking. 

(6) In many instances original documentation of expenditures in the other 
American Republics is not available and this has been recognized by the Congress 
in House of Representatives Report 955, 80th Congress, Ist session, page 13. For 
instance, 

Original receipted bills frequently could not be obtained because the laws of 
the country require such bills to remain of record within the country. 

(c) The planning function of the Institute regarding its long-range programs 
would undoubtedly be affected with respect to the present policy of carrying over 
funds granted or allocated to the Institute by other agencies. It should be pointed 
out that the majority of agreements entered into between this Government and 
each of the Latin American governments varies insofar as fiscal year applicability 
is concerned; therefore, long-range planning and long negotiations with each coun- 
try are necessary in order that the country concerned may present its plans and 
budget to its own Congress for approval. 

(d) With reference to the employment of aliens, it should be noted that the 
Institute is required to deny the benefits of Civil Service Retirement Act to them 
unless the employee was previously subject to the Retirement Act as resulting in 
employment in another United States Government agency. Accordingly, the 
Institute has agreed to comply with local social security and retirement regula- 
tions for those employees 





EXnuIBIT 39 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, FOREIGN SERVICE 
Point 4 CrrcvuLar No. 29 


WASHINGTON, February 2, 1958. 
Subject: TCA monthly program summary 


1. Purpose 
This circular transmits an advance copy of 3 TCA 341 which sets forth a 


reporting procedure designed to simplify and consolidate instructions on monthly 
reports. 


2. TCA monthly program summary 


The TCA monthly program summary (previously called monthly operations 
report) is designed further to improve current reporting to TCA, Washington, 
on country program operations and progress. 

8. Material superseded 


Section 341 supersedes point 4 Circulars 6, dated May 15, 1952, and 9, dated 
June 10, 1952, and Circular Airgiam 3608 dated May 30, 1952. 
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4. Effective date 


This circular is effective February 1, 1953. The first report under this procedure 
will cover the month of February and should be transmitted by March 10, 1953 
Enclosure: Advance copy of 3 TCA 341 
Distribution: Formula TCA-A. (All posts conducting TCA operations.) 
341 TCA monthly program summary 


341.1 Preparation 
341.11 Responsibility. The country director is responsible for the prepa- 
ration of a monthly program summary as outlined herein. 
341.12 Form 

(a) The report will be prepared as a Foreign Service dispatch on form 
FS—439 or FS-439h, depending on the number of copies needed locally. 

(b) The report will be arranged in seven sections headed as follows: 

(1) Critique. 

(2) Operations summary. 

(3) Program planning. 

(4) Agreements and requests. 

(5) Program information. 

(6) Technical cooperation programs other other than point 4. 

(7) Program administration. 

The above headings will be set forth whether or not there is any- 
thing to report on that subject. The page on which each section 
appears will be indexed at the beginning of the report for easy 
reference. 

(c) The report will be of limited length. In order to avoid duplication 
of other mission reports, reference should be made by identifying titles, 
numbers, and dates to other pertinent reports and dispatches rather 
than quoting verbatim. 

(d) Copies of individual technical reports by section chiefs, field party 
chiefs, and technicians should not be attached to the monthly program 
summary, but should be forwarded separately through the country di- 
rector to departmental TCA as soon as they are prepared. 


341.13 Security classification. Each item in the subject report is to be 
given an appropriate security classification, stated in parentheses at the end 
of the item. The entire report will be given the highest classification of any 
item. 

341.14 Signing authority. The report will be signed by the chief of mis- 
sion, who may delegate this authority to the TCA country director. 


341.2 Transmission 


341.21 Each report, covering the preceding calendar month, should be 
dispatched from the pest by the 10th day of the current month 
341.22 The report, subject: TCA monthly program summary, should be 
forwarded to Washington in accordance with established procedures for 
transmission of Foreign Service dispatches. Copies will be distributed in the 
country reporting in accordance with local requirements 
341.3 Scope 
The report will summarize significant developments in program planning and 
execution and major problems and difficulties encountered, but it should not 
contain specific requests for action. Reference may be made, for purposes of 
summary, to requests for action which are still unanswered 
341.4 Content 
341.41 Critique. Critical assessment of progress toward program objec- 
tives shall include: specific evidence of overall attainment, pointing out cur- 
rent program deficiencies and delays as well as reporting remedial action 
instituted; a brief description of the effect on point 4 program progress of 
political, economic, and social conditions and developments, including 
legislative developments, occurring during the month under review; effect of 
the program on the host government’s economic and social progress. 


341.42 Operations summary 
(a) Progress 


1, Summarize significant developments and progress by field of 
activity with reference to specific projects where applicable. Report 
any new aspects of the program or changes that occur, new problems 
or resolution of problems mentioned in previous reports, and 
specific accomplishments. (Reports on the status of agreements 
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and requests are covered in 3 TCA 341.44.) Indicate if and in what 
manner operations are jointly sponsored (e. g., joint fund, joint 
personnel without joint fund, servicio). Examples of specific items 
which should be reported are: new projects under discussion, 
initiated, or terminated; arrival and utilization of supplies and 
equipment; arrival of technicians and effectiveness of their activi- 
ties; progress on major construction projects; expansion of existing 
activities to new areas in the country: unusual lags or delays, etc. 

2. Cite quantitative measures of accomplishment (e. g., number 
of wells drilled, acreage planted and/or irrigated, fertilizer and steel 
distributed, patients treated, or area sprayed, etc.). Report the 
effects of these accomplishments on food production, use of natural 
resources, local investment incentives, etc. Such data should be 
reported as marks of accomplishment when the extent of accomplish- 
ment becomes known. 

3. The content of this section may vary with the nature or stage 
of development of the program. For example, where a program 
is just beginning, emphasis vould be on initiation of activities. In 
other cases, shifts in emphasis may be of primary current significance. 

(b) Local participation 

1. Summarize any significant developments in participation, both 
financial and physical, by the host government. 

2. Report the extent of financial or physical participation by 
provincial and local governments, local private agencies, community 
groups, professional groups, business organizations, and leaders. 

3. Report any projects which have been turned over to the host 
government for operation or maintenance by its agencies. 

(c) Training 

1. Briefly review current developments in the training program 
including problems related to grantee selection, briefing before 
departure, and transportation. 

2. Report on responsibilities being assumed by returned trainees 
and evaluate the effectiveness of their training. 

3. Report on local training projects and on-the-job training, 
extent to which local competence is being developed, and extent to 
which locally trained technical and administrative personnel are 
assuming responsibility for program operations management. 

341.43 Program development. Summarize new developments and progress 
in'}planning future point 4 programs, and relate these plans to the country’s 
economic situation and its own development planning and progress. 

341.44 Agreements and requests (including program agreements, annual 
supplements to program agreements, and project agreements). 

(a) Agreements executed. Report briefly on agreements executed 
during the reporting period stating financial and other contributions 
provided for in the agreements. 

(b) Agreements under current negotiation. Indicate current status of 
agreements under negotiation and reasons for any delays. 

(c) Implementation of agreements. Report any special problems 
arising in implementation and execution of agreements, including 
financial commitments and program support. 

(d) Requests. Itemize current requests for new technical cooperation 
projects or for expansion of existing projects 

341.45 Program information 

(a) Occasional short human-interest stories, which may be useful in 
telling the story of the point 4 program in the United States, should be 
reported. Reference should be made to any such stories which have 
been transmitted by other means. 

(6) Summarize attitudes of the public and of information media 
expressed toward the program during the reporting period. If statistical 
measures are used, break down totals by areas of activity. 

(c) Report significant actions taken to effect these attitudes by: 

1. Offices and agencies of the host government (ministries, 
servicios, etc.) 

2. United States agencies (TCA, Embassy, USIS). 

(d) List technical or informational pamphlets, leaflets, exhibits, 
motion pictures, radio programs, slide films, posters, and other audio- 
visual materials distributed during the month and describe briefly such 
items produced during the reporting period. 
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341.46 Technical cooperation programs other than point 4. Review briefly 
significant current developments in programs sponsored by governments 


other than the United States; multilateral agencies: private agencies, in- 
cluding business firms, foundations, missionaries, educational institutions, 
ete., with special emphasis on developments in private investment. Report 
methods and extent of coordination or duplication of these programs with 
point 4 activities and any actions taken or recommendations made on 
coordination. 

341.47 Program administration. Comment briefly on the effectiveness of 
administration from the standpoint of , 

a) Local matters of organization, including TCA-Embassy relation- 
ships, personnel, budget and fiscal, and administrative services. 
b) Adequacy of service from TCA/W, technical agencies, and other 
Washington offices. 
341.5 TCA/W responsibilities 

341.51 The chief of the appropriate country branch in TCA/W will 
acknowledge receipt of tre monthly summary. 

341.52 Chiefs of the country branches of TCA/W in reviewing these 
reports will communicate with the country director, appraising the usefulness 
of the material presented and guiding the reports along the line of major 
current interests. 

341.53 Comments sent to the country director will represent the co- 
ordinated opinions and suggestions of appropriate technical, management, 
and program officers in TCA/W 


Exuipit 40 


Ture TRAINING OF FortIGN TECHNICIANS UNDER THE TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM 


I. SCOPE OF TRAINING 


The entire technical assistance program should be viewed as leing basically a 
training program. There are three types of activity which involve the applica- 
tion of training methods: 

1. The first major type is that which is carried on under the direct supervision 
of the American technicians serving abroad in field parties or as advisers. 

2. Training in the institutions of the country itself or in institutions serving a 
group of countries in a region. 

3. The training program as such, which is in reelity only a small part of the 
total training picture. 

The principal feature of the training program is to bring technicians and others 
yrominent in particular fields to the United States, its Territories and possessions 

“be program also includes trainees who are sent to third countries where the 
facilities are better suited to the training needs. 


Il, RELATION TO COUNTRY PROGRAM 


Training programs are systematically integrated into individual country 
programs. “hey are designed to increase the number of national technicians 
capable of taking over the work of United States technicians and of training addi- 
tional national technicians. Such training functions are performed chiefly 
through the on-the-job training of the servicios. With respect to trainees sent 
to the United States or to third countries affording specific training facilities, 
the Latin American country programs result in requests for training in a great 
variety of fields. Approximately 50 bureaus within the United States Govern- 
ment agencies carry out the actual training. 

Country technical cooperation staffs include in program recommehdations 
specific proposals for training needed to carry out the objectives of the country 
program. ‘TCA approves a budget and program for each country for each fiscal 
vear, after consideration of recommendations from the field and from the coop- 
erating technical agencies. 

Provision for training on-the-job or in educational institutions within the coun- 
try is made in the specific field activity budgets. Additional funds are provided 
in keeping with the objectives of the country program to enable technicians to 
obtain training outside of their own country. Subsequent references to the 
training program pertain only to this last-mentioned portion of the country 
program. 
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Ill. PROCEDURES IN THE FIELD FOR SELECTING AND PROCESSING TRAINEES 


A. Responsibility for selection and nomination of trainees 


Upon receipt of the approved country plan, the Director of Technical Coopera- 
tion will assign responsibility for the selection and nomination of trainees to 
chiefs of field party and others responsible for the operation of a segment of the 
program in accordance with the distribution of the number of trainees shown on 
the summary sheet. 

Chiefs of field party and others responsible for the operation of a part of the 
country plan make estimates for a specific number of trainees in their preparation 
of that part of the country plan for which they are responsible. These estimates 
should have been based upon the number of technicians of the host country 
qualifying for advanced training and available for nomination for a training grant, 
who, upon completion of such training, would contribute effectively to the 
achievement of the objectives of the technical assistance program. 


B. Selection and nomination of trainees 


Upon receipt of the training project authorization, chiefs of field party and 
others responsible for the operation of a part of the program will nominate can- 
didates and have them prepare applications (form DSP-—27); however, applications 
may also come from citizens of the host country directly. Such applications should 
be referred by whomever received to the chief of field party or other official re- 
sponsible for the part of the program which includes the function or specialty in 
which the applicant proposes to be trained. Important elements to be considered 
in selection candidates are as follows: 

1. Interest and attitude.—The applicant should have a concern for the country’s 
development program and enthusiasm for service to his country combined with 
a sense of responsibility. Every effort should be made to obtain specific assur- 
ances from the applicant that, if awarded the grant, he will return to his country 
and work there for at least 2 years after completing training under the grant. 
Written assurance should be obtained if practicable. In some countries the host 
government or other employers are willing to give assurances of continued employ- 
ment for a period of at least 2 years after trainee completes training under the 
grant. As far as possible, efforts should be made to obtain such assurances. 

2. Capacity.—The applicant should be intelligent and sufficiently matured to 
adjust to new conditions. 

3. Health—The applicant should be in.good health physically, mentally, and 
emotionally. 

4, Language.—The applicant should have a good working knowledge of the 
oral and written language in which training is given. 

5. Education and experience.—The applicant should be prepared by previous 
education and experience to fully absorb the advanced training needed and 
requested. 

6. Foreign office approval.—All trainees must have the approval of the fcreign 
office of the host government before departure for training in another Latin 
American country or in the United States. 

Note.—The selection process should be coordinated in the field with all inter- 
ested elements of the Embassy to avoid duplication with other Department of 
State programs, United Nations activities, or other technical assistance programs. 
Establishment of a coordinating committee comprised of representatives of the 
various programs is encouraged. 

C. Categories of trainees 

There are two categories of trainees—trainees and leaders. 

1. Trainees.—Trainees are selected as a result of having achieved outstanding 
work in their field and are in a position (or expect to be placed in positions upon 
their return) in which they can bring their new knowledge and skills to bear 
upon the development activities in their country. Grants are principally for 
the purpose of on-the-job training. Academic study may be a portion of the 
training, but it is not the primary purpose of the grant. Original grants for 
trainees shall be of no more than 12 months’ duration (excepting training with 
Weather Bureau, which requires 15 months). Grants may occasionally be ex- 
tended if there is sufficient justification for additional training. 

With rare exceptions, grants shall not be for less than 6 months. 

2. Leaders.—Leader grants are given to persons who have already achieved 
prominence and are considered leaders in their field of activity and who would 
be in a position upon their return to immediately implement their knowledge and 
experience gained from the grant more broadly than other trainees and thus 
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influence the development pattern within their country over a greater area than 
would other trainees. In contrast to on-the-job training, the leader grant is 
given for the primary purpose of observation. Leader grants are given, as a 
rule, for a 3-month period but may occasionally be for a lesser period or may be 
extended to a period of 4 months. 

D. Type of grants 

Type A grants.—Grants in which the United States bears all costs. 

Type B grants.—Grants in which the United States provides only the facilities 
extended by United States Government agencies. 

Type C grants.—Grants in which the United States pays only part of the basic 
costs, other financing being provided by the trainee, his government, or private 
sponsor. (‘Basic costs’ are nonadministrative costs such as transportation, main- 
tenance, tuition, etc.) 

Type B and C grants should progressively become the rule when practical, 
particularly as programs gain maturity within a country. 

E. Alternate grantee 

The training grant form TCA-—23 includes the following provision: 

“Should circumstances arise which prevent the person named hereon from 
utilizing this grant, an alternate may be designated by the Director of Technical 
Cooperation.” 

The usage of this alternate trainee clause assures that the program funds shall 
be used for the purpose intended and may continue to be obligated. However, 
it is important to note that when a potential grantee declines the grant or is 
rejected for any reason, the alternate selected must be in the same field of activity 
as the original grantee. For example, if an agricultural trainee is rejected, the 
alternate need not be trained in the specific agricultural specialty, but must come 
within the broad scope of the agricultural category and objectives of the technical 
assistance program. 


F, Applications for training grants 


1. Preparation.—Applicants should be screened so that only the most promising 
shall be required to complete Form DSP-27: Application for United States 
Government International Training Grant, in four copies. 

The following documents (except form DSP-27A) should aslo be completed in 
four copies to support the application form DSP-27: 

(a) Form DSP-27A: Department of State Report of Medical Examination for 
United States Government International Training Grant should be completed in 
one copy only by a physician of the host country. This report of medical exam- 
ination will then be reviewed and evaluated by either a physician attached to the 
Embassy staff, an American physician, or local physician acceptable to the 
Embassy. In order to meet visa requirements, the following certificate should 
be typed on this form in the space under “‘Remarks’”’ for completion by examining 
physician: ‘‘There are no signs of communicable disease which would endanger 
the health of persons with whom he would be working in the United States 


1). Yes [() No [) Conditionally.” 


If “conditionally” is checked, explain. 

(6) Birth certificate: If applicant cannot furnish a birth certificate, a signed 
statement by a local official that applicant is a bona fide resident will suffice. 

(c) Security clearance: A security clearance must be obtained from the Embassy 
security officer. 


’ 


Notr.—A copy of the request to the Embassy security officer should be fur- 
nished the public affairs officer so that he will at all times be cognizant of all 
applicants who are being considered. 

(d) Transcripts of credits for formal education should be obtained where 
practical; otherwise, verification of formal education should be made. 

(e) Statement from a responsible official of the host government which shall 
show specifically: 

1. The purpose of the training. 

2. How the benefit of the training will be utilized upon the return of the 
trainee to advance objectives of the technical assistance program. 

3. The assistance which will be given by host government or other sponsor 
during the training period for (a) the support of trainee’s dependents, (b) 
purchase of training equipment, and (c) for any other purpose 
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(f) A written statement must be obtained from married applicant showing 
what provisions have been made for their dependents during their absence unless 
item (¢) 3 (a) above shows that adequate provisions have been made. 

gq) A 100- to 200-word statement from trainee in triplicate showing: 

1. His purpose in applying for the grant 

2. Reason why applicant feels that the training requested will equip him 
to contribute more effectively to the advancement of his country. 

3. Specifically how the work of the applicant will be applied to the tech- 
nical advancement of his country when he returns 

(h) Statement in triplicate from a competent authority (member of United 
States cultural institute, English language school, Embassy, etc.) of applicant’s 
ability to read, speak, and understand English 

Nore.—Applicants from Brazil and Haiti must have a good working knowledge 
of Spanish when training or observation is to be accomplished in a Spanish- 
speaking country of Latin America or in Puerto Rico. When training or observa- 
tion is to be accomplished in Brazil or Haiti applicant must have ability to read, 
speak, and understand Portuguese or French, respectively. If a person has been 
chosen because of his outstanding ability to contribute to the objectives of the 
program, but does not have an adequate proficiency in the language of the country 
where the training or observation is to be accomplished and a qualified alternate 
cannot be found, he must gain proficiency in the language needed before the ap- 
plication is processed. If it is desirable to accept the application in order to com- 
mit the candidate, it may be accepted and held until the candidate gains language 
proficiency. 


IV. ITEMS WHICH MAY BE PROVIDED IN TRAINING GRANTS 


The Government of the United States provides instruction for formal training 
and facilities for observation in the United States and in its Territories and pos- 
sessions. Such instruction or observation may be in United States Government 
agencies, in universities, and in private industry. Usually payments for instrue- 
tion or observation in other Latin American countries are made by the United 
States, but where practical the government of the host country should be en- 


couraged to make such payment—especially when the United States provides 


transportation or subsistence. 

Other costs which may be borne by the United States but which, where practical, 
the government of the host country should be encouraged to bear are as follows: 

1. Travel.—(a) International travel which is considered to be the travel, as a 
rule by air, from the trainee’s home to the first point of training or observation 
and return to trainee’s home. 

b) Domestic travel which is considered to be travel necessary in connection 
with training or observation and is from the first point where training or observa- 
tion is performed and usually return thereto. 

2. Subsistence or maintenance allowance.—This is a monthly allowance to cover 
costs of room, board, and other living expenses, and incidentals such as visa fees, 
etc 

3. Books and technical equipment.—This consists of textbooks and technical 
equipment used in the training or observation and should as a rule not exceed 
$50. In specifically authorized cases a larger amount may be granted, which in 
no case should exceed $150 

4. Shipment from United States by surface transport—Maximum of 100 pounds 
of books and technical equipment acquired in connection with the training or 
observation may be shipped by surface transport from the United States to the 
trainee’s home in Latin America. 

5. Details of amounts and special provisions.—(a) Travel—The maximum whieh 
may be provided at Government expense is minimum fist-class accommodations 
from the trainee’s home to place of training or observation and minimum first- 
class accommodations for travel in connection with training or observation and 
minimum first-class accommodations for travel from place of training to home of 
trainee. When minimum first-class accommodation is not available the next 
satisfactory cheaper accommodation is the maximum which may be vrovided. 
(In exceptional cases international travel may be made by boat, and in such cases 
trainees should be encouraged to use as a maximum cabin class accommodations. 
For travel within the United States incidental to training or observation, first- 
class including pullman accommodations should be provided only when a sub- 
stantial part of the trip occurs at night or is 12 hours or longer; otherwise, when 
comfortable coaches with individual seating facilities are available, transportation 
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in reserved seats of such coaches is considered appropriate. In any travel within 
the United States incidental to training, the use of air coaches is encouraged 

6) The maximum which may be authorized at Government expense for mainte- 
nance or subsistence allowance is: 

1. $210 per month during period of nonacademic training 

2. $180 per month during training while regularly enrolled in an academic 
institution. 

3. Increase while in travel status: The maintenance allowance may be increased 
while trainee is in a travel status in the maximum amount of $3 per day for travel 
in connection with training or observation and for travel from port of entry into 
a country and for travel from place of training to port of debarkation. No travel 
or maintenance allowance may be paid from trainee’s home to port of entry into 
another country where training or observation will oceur and no travel or mainte- 
nance allowance may be paid from port of debarkation en route from the country 
where training or observation occurs, to trainee’s home 

When a trainee performs training or observation in more than one country, 
maintenance or travel allowance may not be paid from trainee’s home to port of 
entry in first country and from port of debarkation in the last country where 
training or observation is performed, to trainee’s home. But, travel and mainte- 
nance allowance may be paid from first to second country and from second to 
first country, ete., and in connection with training or observation as provided 
above. 


PROCESSING NOMINATIONS AND APPLICATIONS FOR TRAININ GRANTS IN 
FIELD OFFICES 


Training project authorizations.—Chiefs of field party and others responsible to 
the Director of Teehnical Cooperation for a part of the program should begin 
processing applications for specific candidates as soon as the training project 
authorization is received. 

Upon completion of applications and supporting documents, they will be checked 
for form and assurance that all requirements are met. The application will then 
be referred to the Director of Technical Cooperation for examination and approval 
As far as possible applicants should be available for any further questioning by the 
Director of Technical Cooperation which might be necessary for approval or for 
eomment to the Washington office. 

Attention is directed to the fact that the required documentation of applications 
is @ minimum and that it is importent thet technicians or officiels prepare any 
pertinent comment for the Weshington office 

Approval of applications.—The Director of Technical Cooper:.tion is responsible 
for assuring that trainees selected will be in direct support of the technical assist- 
ance effort, i. e., the country program, »nd is therefore responsible for the final 
approval of applications and is authorized to sign the applicetion on the line 
“U, §. diplometic represent:.tive’’ 2s Director of Technics| Cooperation which 
should supplent the above title. The Director of Technical Cooperation mey, 
if he deems it advisable, require the chief of field party or other officiel responsible 
for the segment. of the country program which covers the treinee’s field of activity 
to sign the applicetion on the line ‘‘ Responsible locel represente.tive’’ and supplant 
that with such official’s title 

After approval, the application (the origine! and two copies) with all supporting 
papers except the report of medics] exemination (form DSP-27A) which should 
be filed locally, should be forwarded by Department of State disp..tch addressed 
to TCA/IIAA program office. 


VI. PROCESSING IN THE WASHINGTON OFFICE 


Upon receipt of the application in the program office, it is stamped and recorded 
on control form TCA-—10 and is then forwarded to the appropriate operating 
division (ANR, ED, IGTX, or HWH 


A, Operating Division 

Upon receipt of the applics.tion in the opereting division, »n eveluetion is made 
of the eapacity of the applice.nt from the point of view of whether he will be able 
to benefit from the training and whether or not the training is appropriate for the 
program. Usually treinirg is provided by the cooperating technical agencies 
(Foreign Agriculture] Service, Department of Labor, et: but in some instances 
the Institute supervises the training directly. 
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1. When the Institute supervises training.—In these instances, the application, 
if approved, will serve as a basis for the preparation of a training plan in the 
operating division. The division will then prepare a training authorization which 
will be forwarded to the Budget Office for determination of adequacy of funds. 

he Budget Office will forward the training authorization indicating an adequacy 
of funds to the Program Office where it is signed for the President. Distribution 
will be made by the operating division as follows: Washington office: 2 copies, 
Program Office; 5 copies Accounts Section; 2 copies, Audit Section; 2 copies, 
ARA, Department of State; 1 copy, Budget Office. Field office: 3 copies, Director 
of Technical Cooperation, of which 1 copy should go to the Director of Adminis- 
trative Services and 1 copy to the appropriate chief of field party. 

2. When training is to be given or supervised by a cooperating technical agency.— 
In these instances, upon approval of an application the original will be filed in the 
appropriate operating divisioi’ of the Institute and the two copies will be trans- 
mitted to the cooperating technical agency which is to give or supervise the 
training. 

Upon receipt of the training plan, the operating division evaluates it and if 
deemed necessary, may request the training agency to modify the plan. Then, a 
training authorization, signed by the director of the operating division, is issued, 
cleared as outlined under | above and distributed as follows: Washington office: 
2 copies, Program Office; 1 copy, Budget Office; 5 copies, Accounts Section; 2 
copies, Audit Section; 8 copies, Cooperating Technical Agency; 2 copies, ARA, 
Department of State. Field office: 3 copies, Director of Technical Cooperation, 
of which | copy should go to the Director of Administrative Services and 1 copy 
to the appropriate chief of field party. 

3. Issuing the award.—Upon receipt of the training authorization from the 
operating division, the Cooperating Technical Agency will issue the grant for the 
applicant on form TCA-23. The original and two copies shall be forwarded to 
the appropriate operating division. The division will file one copy and forward 
the original and one copy to the Director of Technical Cooperation. 


VII. PROCESSING TRAINEE IN THE FIELD BEFORE DEPARTURE 


A. Presenting the award 


If appropriate, the Director of Technical Cooperation should arrange a proper 
ceremony for presentation of the award with particular emphasis on publicity 
regarding contributions by the United States. 


B. Orientation of trainee—program 


The chief of field party or other official responsible for the part of the technical 
assistance program which covers the field of activity of thet rainee should explain 
that part of the program to the trainee and how the proposed training will equip 
him to contribute more effectively to its implementation. Upon completion of this 
orientation, the trainee should be referred to the Director of Technical Coopera- 
tion. 

The Director of Technical Cooperation should explain the overall country pro- 
gram to the trainee and show him how the proposed training will equip him to 
contribute more effectively to the advancement of his country within the scope of 
the total program. 


C. Orientation of trainee (preparing him to more effectively take advantage of his 
training opportunity in the United States) 


It is the responsibility of the Director of Technical Cooperation to assure that 
each trainee is informed of the rigor and demands of his training in anotber 
country which has different habits and attitudes. This orientation is the device 
through which the trainee will be prepared to enter his training in the United 
States with the least need of adjustment. The Director of Technical Coopera- 
tion is encouraged to use the facilities of the Embassy for this orientation and 
through local arrangements may be able to have this function performed by the 
public affairs or other appropriate officer. 


D. Preparation for trainee’s departure 


The Director of Administrative Services shall explain the exact terms of the 
grant to the trainee, assist him in processing his visa and furnish the Embassy 
the report of medical examination (form DSP-27A) to support his application 
for the visa. 

Insurance.—It should be explained that there is a health and accident insurance 
policy which covers the trainee beginning at the time of his departure from his 
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home en route to the United States, its Territories and possessions, continuing 


luring his training, and ending upon his return home. The details of the policy 
will be explained to the trainee after arrival at the training agency. 
Pure hase of passage. Trave ] should pe Aarral ged so that the trainee will arrive 


in the United States in the early part of the week (Monday through Wednesday 
The Director of Administrative Services, with this in mind, will assure that the 
passport has been obtained and that all preliminary steps in preparation of the 
trainee for departure have been completed, then will arrange for passage and 
purchase round-trip tickets, preferably via air. 


Air travel.—Because of the time element and simplicity for the trainee, all 
trainees should, as far as practicable, use air travel. 

Instructions for trainee.—Instruction sheet for trainees, form IA-264, should 
be furnished the trainee before his departure It would be very helpful to furnish 
this form in the language of the trainee as well as in English 

Advance of maintenance allowance \n advance payment of maintenance al- 


lowance in the amount of $100 shall be made to all trainees just before their de- 
parture for the United States 

Wire giving itinerary \s soon as an itinerary for a trainee is determined and 
the passage purchased—preferably this should be at least a week before the date 
of departure—a wire over Department of State facilities should be sent to the 
operating division which issued the training authorization. By sending the wire 
through departmental facilities, the Institute is relieved of the responsibility of 
making a rather complex distribution of copies, because there has been instituted 
in the Department a simplified system of distributing copies and repeating the 
message to officials at ports of entry which is automatic and requires no special 
effort on the part of the Institute, 


VIII. TRAINEE’S ARRIVAL IN THE UNITED STATES 


The Department of State has offices at the following ports of entry which will 
assist trainees in making travel connections, ete., for their onward journey to 
Washington: 


New York: Mrs. Grace Belt, Department of State, 250 West 57th Street, New 


York 19, N. Y. Telephone: Judson 6—2000. 

New Orleans: Mr. Michel Buzan, Jr., room 712, Masonic Temple Building, 333 
St. Charles Street, New Orleans, La. Telephone: Express 2189 

Miami: Mr. Walter Walters, Department of State, room 324, Pan American 
Bank Building, 150 Southeast Third Avenue lelephone: Miami 38726. 

San Francisco: Mrs. Marian W. Jenkins, 101 Federal Office Building, Civil 
Center, San Francisco 2, Calif. Telephone: Klondike 22350 (Ext. 69170 


Upon arrival at Washington, the trainee will be met by representatives of the 
Washington International Center, but in the event he is not met, he should tele- 
phone the training officer in the Program Office of the Institute; telephone Re- 
public 7—-7435, extension 6084, who will arrange for trainee’s transportation to 
the Washington International Certer of the American Council on Education which 
is also under contract for orientation and providing hotel accommodations for the 
first several days. 


IX. TRAINEE’S EVALUATION OF THE TRAINING UPON COMPLETION 


All trainees will be requested to complete form (to be developed later), Evalua- 
tion of Training by Foreign Technicians When training is supervised or given 
by a cooperating technical agency, that agency will have the trainee complete 
the form and furnish at least five copi s to the Institute When training is s iper 
vised by the Institute, the operating division supervising the training will have the 
trainee complete the form. 

Distribution of copies of Evaluation of Training by Foreign Technicians, form 
to be developed later 1 copy, Operating Division; 1 copy, Program Office; 
1 copy, Director, Division of Administration; 1 copy, Director of Technical 
Cooperation; 1 copy, chief of field party or other official responsible for progran 
covering field of activity of trainee. 


X. EXIT INTERVIEW OF DEPARTING TRAINEES 


The cooperating technical agencies will refer all TCA trainees from Latin 
America to the Institute for an interview with the appropriate operating division 
immediately before each trainee departs on his journey hom The most appro- 
priate time for this probably would be just after the agency finishes the Evaluation 
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of Training by Foreign Technicians and allows this evaluation to reach the Insti- 
tute at least 1 day before the trainee arrives so that the operating division making 
the exit interview will be in a position to more appropriately discuss the training 
with the trainee. 

The interview may proceed in the manner judged appropriate by the official 
making it, but it must cover the relation of the training received to the program. 
Copies of this interview should be furnished as follows: 1 copy, Program Office; 
1 copy, Director of Technical Cooperation; 1 copy, chief of field party or other 
official responsible for program covering field of activity of trainee. 


XI, NOTIFICATION OF COUNTRY OF DEPARTING FOREIGN TECHNICIAN’S ITINERARY 


The official making the exit interview wili ascertain the date that the trainee 
proposes to arrive in his home country and request him to go to the Office of the 
Director of Technical Cooperation for his certificate of merit. A direct wire will 
then be addressed to the appropriate Director of Technical Cooperation, giving 
the name of the trainee, his address, his field of activity and the date of his 
expected arrival at the office of the Director. 


X1I. CEREMONY IN PRESENTING THE CERTIFICATE OF MERIT 


Directors of Technical Cooperation are encouraged to have a day of formal 
presentation when the certificate of merit will be presented to a group of returned 
trainees in a ceremony with officials of the host government and newspaper 
representatives in attendance. 


XIII. REPORT ON FOREIGN TECHNICIANS AFTER COMPLETION OF TRAINING 


In addition to the monthly reporting on training activities to be contained in 
he monthly program summary of the Director of Technical Cooperation he will 
furnish such other reports on all returned trainees as may be requested. 


Exuisit 41 
EVALUATION OF RETURNED TRAINEES—EGyptT 


OFFICE MEMORANDUM 
JUNE 8, 1953. 
To: Mr. Kennelly. 
From: Mr. Pierce, TCA. 
Subject: Dispatch 1982 from Cairo re evaluation in field. 

Dear Mr. KENNELLY: I am enclosing herewith a copy of dispatch No. 1982 of 
March 30, 1953, from TCA in Cairo, regarding evaluation of returned trainees. 
You asked that I furnish this document for the record. 

Sincerely, 
E. R. Prerce. 
FOREIGN Strvice Despatcu 


From: Am Embassy Caire 

To: The Department of State, Washington. 
Ref: TOTEC 96 Deptel Wirom 1620 
Subject: Data on returned trainees. 


Marcu 30, 1953. 


Following is the information requested in Deptel referred to above, regarding 
trainees returned to Egypt through December 1952. Also included in this report 
is information on trainees having returned since January 1, 1953. The present 
position of each trainee is indicated as well as the use being made of training 
received in the United States. 

You will note there is a difference in the Ministry totals as shown in our 
totec 61, table 9. It should be corrected to read as shown herein below: 


Ministry of Agriculture__._- 
Social Affairs __- . 
Ministry of Commerce 
Ministry of Finance 


Total _ _-. 
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MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE 
1. Hussein Dowidar 


Employed in the Horticulture Department, Ministry of Agriculture. He is 
presently engaged in horticultural extension work throughout Egypt. The 
service he is presently rendering Egypt, because of the training received in the 
States, is basic in our efforts to convince higher authorities in the Ministry that 
permanent agricultural improvement will continue to be seriously handicapped 
until an organization is created which reaches from village level to the Minister of 
Agriculture for the sole purpose of developing and administering agricultural 
extension activities. 

He is making specific contributions toward establishing the spirit of agricultural 
extension in Egypt. Through him subordinates are receiving firm agricultural 
extension training. 


2. Abdel Hakim Mohamed Kamal 


Employed as a specialist in the Stored Grain Pests Section of the Plant Protec 
tion Section, Ministry of Agriculture. He conducts research on different insecti 


cides and fumigants that may kill insects in stored grain. He also is making a 
study of the biology of stored-grain insects He is trying in general to organize 
better storage of grain in Egypt. He advises extension men in plant-protection 


work and answers questions on insect control that may be asked by farmers. 

Mr. Kamal makes use almost daily of some phase of the information obtained 
on his trip to the United States. 
3. Soliman Hafez Mansour 

Employed in the Ministry of Agriculture as Technical Director of the Office of 
Under Secretary of Agriculture. He is assistant to the Under Secretary in an 
administrative capacity He considers his experience in the United States as 
valuable in giving him a background for his present job 
f. Yehai Aziz Mokhtar 

Employed in the Horticultural Department, Ministry of Agriculture, as Desert 





Horticultural Research Specialist. He is presently engaged in desert researcl 
work in the field of horticulture. He is in charge of desert plants and trees at 
seven desert Government research stations. He is using information obtained 
by visits to Southwestern United States on drv farming, salinity experiments, 
and so forth. He is not using the extension training received at Washington but 


may use it later. 
5. Dr. Fahmy Khalil 


Employed in the Ministry of Agriculture as Director of Agricultural Experi 
ments Section. He is in charge of agronomy tests on Government farms as well 
as demonstration on private farms and the interpretation of results for use by 
extension workers and other Government workers and farmers Dr. Khalil’s 
experience in the United States undoubtedly gave him a better background for 
handling his present job. However, he is not now making special use of his 
point 4 training. 


6. Dr. A. R. Sidky 


He was appointed Minister of Agriculture on December 9, 1952, il members 
of the Agriculture team are dependent upon him for assuming leadership in the 
preparation of blueprints covering plans of action in the form of project agree- 
ments for each of the point 4 sponsored agriculture and forestry improvement 
projects. 


MINISTRY OF SOCIAL AFFAIRS 


1. Ahmed Abd El Aziz Dawoud 

Employed in the Appeals Section of the Social Security Department, Ministry 
of Social Affairs. He is technical appealing referee and the responsibility which 
he assumes offers opportunity of use of the training which he received in the 
United States. 


2. Gamal Farahat 


He is village supervisor in the Social Security Department, Ministry of Social 
Affairs, having charge of four villages This is a promotion from the position 
he heid prior to point 4 training. 
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3 Dr. Sadel intoniu Boctor 

Director of Medical Division, Fellah Department, Ministry of Social Affairs. 
This is the same posit ic n which Dr. Boctor held prior to point 4 training, Dr. 
Boctor has written a series of articles relating to the field of health services 
which he visited in the United States making ay plication of those services to 
the Egyptian program. The articles have been published in Al Sadaka news- 
paper p blished by the I SIE in Cairo. 


Mohamed Abou el Fatth 


This trainee returned home from the United States in January 1952, and passed 


away in April 1952 
Mohamed Ahmed Kamel 


Director of Resettlement Division, Fellah Department, Ministry of Social 
Affairs Mr. Kamel has played an important part in the legislation and the 
land-reform program of 1952 and has indicated that the training experience he 
had in the United States has been extremely useful to him and he has been able 
to make practicable suggestions based upon his observations which have been 
accepted by his Government. 

6. Sadek Shehata Han 

Employed as inspector, Fellah Department, Mansoura Province, Egypt. Mr 
Hammoda is provincial supervisor, responsible for the program for 16 rural social 
centers in Dakahlia Provines This position affords greater opportunity to put 


into practice the experience at d training received in the United States. 


?. Abdel-Hamid Mohamed EIl-Sherif 

Employed in the Fellah Department, Ministry of Social Affairs. He is super- 
visor or inspector for 2 provinces representing 18 rural social centers. Mr. 
El-She rif’s respol! sibilities have been increase d sinee his return from the United 
States 


‘ 


1hmed Fouad El Shiltaw1 

Inspector, Fellah Department, Ministry of Social Affairs. Upon his return 
from the United States he was transferred from the province of Gharbia to the 
central office in Cairo. In this capacity he has assumed more responsibility. 
9. Salah El Dine Mohamed Rahgat 

Employed as inspector, Research Division, Social Security Department, Min- 
istry of Social Affairs In this capacity Mr. Bahgat supervises local offices and 
revising applications referred to the Inspectorate from the local offices and 


checking social workers reports and committee reports. 


10. Amin Ezz El-Din Dahrouj 

Inspector, Trade Union Guidance Section, Labor Department, Ministry of 
Social Affairs His observation and examination of trade unions with special 
emphasis on trade-union guidance has enabled him to make a greater contribu- 
tion to labor laws and amendments thereto in Egypt. 


11. Abdalla Fahmy 

Director of Research in a recently organized Projects Division of the Ministry 
of Social Affairs Mr. Fahmy was promoted to this position upon his return 
to Egypt. In this position Mr. Fahmy has been given greater responsibilities 
and has expressed the opinion that due to the new regime in Egypt his training 
experience has already proved of greater value than it could have otherwise proved. 
12. Hel my El-Sa jé l Mo {88a 

Employed as Director of the Emergency Relief Division of the Social Security 
Department, Ministry of Social Affairs. This position is a comparatively new 
one in the Social Security Department and Mr. Moussa has been able to intro- 
duce the following principles as a direct result of his training experience in the 
United States. 

1. In-service training for the personnel of his division through holding staff 
meetings and individual supervisory conferences. 

2. Stimulating citizens in each community to share the responsibility for the 
welfare of needy people, 

3. Working toward creating a recognition of social responsibility by the citizens 
to participate in social action, resulting in a policy for staff members to work 

yward a formation of community councils in the areas. 
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13. Ahmed Monir El-Kasaby 

Employed as inspector, Social Services Department, Ministry of Social Affairs, 
also working with the Minister of Social Affairs. Mr. Kasaby’s training in com- 
munity organization is now of great help to him in his services directed at organiz- 
ing and developing a 5-year plan of social service in Egypt. 
14. Mrs. Safe ya Ss. Shehata 

Mrs. Shehata was employed’as information secretary and Egyptian group 
leader, YWCA, Cairo. She was a specialist in juvenile delinquency. In March 
1953, she voluntarily resigned from her Government position. However, she is 
still executive secretary of the association_in Egypt for the protection of women 
and childreia, Cairo Branch. 


15. Soad Habib Girgis 
Technical appealing referee, Social Security] Department, Cairo. Is making 
wide use of academic training received. 


LABOR DEPARTMENT, MINISTRY OF ‘SOCIAL AFFAITI 


Vohamed Abdel Latif Salama 

Employed as engine repair fitter in the Anglo-Egyptian Oil Fields Ltd., Suez 
refinery, Egypt. Mr. Salama was nominated by the Ministry or Social Affairs 
from the labor-relations field in Egypt for his observation and training visit to 
the United States. He has for several years served as president of the Petroleum 
Syndicate for Egypt 
2. Abd El Gaafar El-Gazar 

Employed in the Labor Department.” Manager Societe Misr pour la Filature 
et le Tissage Fin en Coton Egyptien-Kafr el Dawar. Mr. Gazar is personnel 
manager for the textile mill_at Kafr.el Dawar. 4 He is responsible for the labor- 
relations program. 


8. Mohamed Safwat 

Director, Trade | Section, Labor Department, Ministry of Social Affairs. 
As Director of the Tr Union Section of the Labor Department, Mr. Safwat 
has the supervision 
labor law gives wider scope for further development of social and health programs 
which will enable him to use the _observation and training received in the United 
States. 


4. Mohamed Raafat Mahmoud 

Employed in the Rehabilitation Unit of the public assistance program of the 
Social Security Department He is adviser and consultant to the Director of the 
Rehabilitation Training Center of Arab States Upon completion of his academic 
training in the United States he was pron oted to his present position which 
carries with it greater responsibilities in the development and establishment of 
training centers for the handicapped. 
6. Moussa Amin Shoukr y 

Inspector of Cooperation, Mansoura, Egypt. He is Supervisor of the Coopera- 
tive Societies and he is introducing clubs similar to the 4-H Clubs which he 
observed and visited in the United States. 
6. Abdel Khalek Helmy Mourad 

Assistant Inspector of Cooperative Assistance, Alexandria. Mr. Mourad is 
specially interested in the financing methods used by the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration. There are at present in Egypt eight housing projects in varying degrees 
of construction under the supervision of the Cooperative Department. 


Kamal El Diu El Wardany 


f social and welfare activities Recent amendments to the 


Field Supervisor in the Qaluibia Province, supervising 11 rural social centers 
Mr. Wardany since his return has,introduced a broader program of community 
services. 


8. Mustafa Kamal Sadek 

Field representative, supervising six Provinces and employed by the Social 
Security Department. Mr. Sadek was promoted following his return and aca-~ 
demic training in the United States. 
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9. Hussein Mahmoud Sirry 

Field representative, Fayoum Province, Fellah Department, Ministry of Social 
Affairs. As a direct result of the training experience in the States, Mr. Sirry on 
returning to his job has promoted the idea of a council of social welfare for the 
province of Fayoum and has had each worker in the rural social center conduct a 
research: 

1. To find out what every social center in the province ought to be doing in the 
light of social needs 

2. To find out what the social centers are doing. 

3. To know how well the job is being done. 

4. To give casework to those who need it. 

5. To promote better community planning and coordination of effort in the 
field of social services. 

MINISTRY OF COMMERCE 


1. Mahmoud Ahmed Himmet 
Information to follow. 


2. Osman Maharram 


Information to follow. 
MINISTRY OF FINANCE 


1. Mohamed Abdel Wahab Aly Ezzat 


Mr. Ezzat included in Totec 61, table 9, was in the United States at the World 
Conference on Land Tenure held at Madison, Wis., from October 8, to November 
20, 1951. He was not sponsored financially by point 4 funds. 


TRAINEES RETURNED JANUARY 1, 1953, THROUGH FEBRUARY 8, 1953 


1. Said Abd El Nasr 


Ministry of Commerce, employed as a geologist in the Prospecting Section, 
Department of Mines for Metal and Stones. Although Mr. Nasr has had littie 
opportunity to date to apply training received in the United States, he has re- 
cently been assigned as the representative of the Egyptian Government to 
accompany the point 4 industrial survey team on observation trips throughout 
Egypt. 

2. Mahmud Fawzi El Ramly 

Employed as a geologist with special interest in regional geology, Department 
of Mines, Ministry of Commerce. Mr. Ramly, as Mr. El Nasr, returned January 
21, 1953, and as yet has had little opportunity to put into practice training received 
in the United States. It is anticipated that his services will also be utilized in 
connection with the industrial survey of Egypt. 

8. Mahmoud Maamoun Habib 

Acting as Director of the Medical Section of the Fellah Department, Ministry 
of Social Affairs. On the basis of conversations with and a written statement from 
Dr. Habib, we are convinced that his training experience was of great value to 
him and he will be able to make a larger contirbution to the health field in Egypt. 
Presently a review of the health services under the auspices of the Ministry of 
Social Affairs and the Ministry of Public Health are being jointly reviewed. Dr. 
Habib feels he has some very sound ideas which came out of his observations in 
the United States which he will present to the joint committees and which in his 
opinion can be made applicable in Egypt. 

For the Ambassador: 
Joun R. Nicno.s, 
Director of Technical Cooperation. 
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Exuisit 42 
Position PAPER ON FOLLOW-UP AND EVALUATION 


JuNE 17, 1953. 
Memorandum to: Brownson Subcommittee. 
From: TCA/ADS—Miss Lohva Wakefield. 
Subject: Material for inclusion in the record of the hearings before the Inter- 
national Operations Subcommittee. 


As you requested, I have included condensed excerpts on followup and evalua- 
tion from position paper: Country directors regional conference on training in the 
United States with four suggested interview schedules: 

A (1) for interviews with departed TCA grantees, and 

A (2) for interviews with returned TCA grantees. 

B (1) for interviews with departing TCA grantees (senior officials), 

B (2) for interviews with sample of TCA returned grantees (senior officials) 

I have also attached to page 336 an explanation regarding the Bank Rakjat 
Indonesia to be placed appropriately in the testimony. 


CONDENSED EXCERPTS ON FOLLOWUP AND EVALUATION FROM PosiTI1oN PAPER: 
CountrRY Directors REGIONAL CONFERENCE ON TRAINING IN THE UNITED 
STaTes, HELD aT BENGALORE, INDIA, Marcu 2-6, 1953, Recetvep In DEPART- 
MENT Marcu 23, 1953 (COUNTRIES REPRESENTED—AFGHANISTAN, BURMA, 
INDIA, INDONESIA, NEPAL, PAKISTAN) 


Recommendations on followup and evaluation contained in the position paper 
were based upon recent steps taken by TCA Training Staff in India to provide 
(1) increased followup on TCA trainees and (2) evaluation of portions of overseas 
training programs. In India the recommendations are being put into effect and 
TCA has arranged by contract to employ Miss Grace Langley of the Evaluation 
Staff, USIS, to provide the evaluation study on TCA grantees who have returned. 
The other Asian TCA missions have not indicated as yet the method they are 
using to carry out the recommendations contained in the paper. 

Copies of interview schedules for departing and returned TCA Indian grantees 
and interview schedules for departing and returning senior Indian officials are 
attached. 

The following is a condensation of the recommendations: 


A. Followup 


1. Prepaie card indexes and flow charts and review by fields of activity trainees 
selected to date with regard to followup potentialities. 

2. Secure reports on institutes or courses conducted by grantees upon return. 

3. Use questionnaires to determire followup activities of returned grantees. 

4. Request the host government to encourage returned trainees further, when 
appropriate, to lecture, write for professional journals 
tions, etc. 

5. Discuss followup activities with State officials and sponsors in future training 
trips. 

6. Use all possible ways in making efforts to see that trainees are used in activi- 
ties in support of country program undertakings. 

B. Evaluation 

With regard to evaluation, the payoff functions which evaluation techniques 
might be expected to help fulfill include: 

Principally, answers to the following two questions: 

1. Is the training being used? Is it revelent to the trainees job requirements? 
Are returned trainees kept on jobs in which they can use their training? Do 
they feel free to use it? Are they encauraged or even allowed to use their training 
by being used as trainers or as teachers? through writing? lectures? 

2. Where the attitudes of the trainees affected favorably with regard to United 
? democratic methods of administering programs? 


oO 
( 


give technical demonstra- 


States policies and activities? 
etc. 

And also provide: 

3. Guides for improvement of training within fields selected; 

4. An analysis of the value of training in the United States on certain fields, 
and/or 

5. A comparison between the results of training abroad and TCA assisted 
training within country; 

6. An analysis of effectiveness of processing, reception in the United States, etc. 
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ion of publicity and publie relations materials for use both within 
1 in the United States: and 


ion of justification materials. 


INTERVIEW SCHEDULI A 1) FOR INTERVIEWS WITH DEPARTING TCA GRANTEES 


1. How did you find out about this program under which Indians go the 
Uy 


ited States for technical training? 
2. What do vou tl is the purpose of TCA training program? 
3. Did you know of other opportunities for training abroad? If yes, why did 


> 


you choose this program 
1. Are t 1anges you would like to suggest in the methods of selecting 
candidates? 
5. In preparing for your departure, what kinds of questions about America 
arose in vour mind? 





6. Was anyone available in your home State who could answer these questions? 

(a) Have you met anyone who has been abroad for training, either in your own 
field, or in some other field? : 

If yes, how did you meet them and have they helped you to prepare for your 
visit abroad? 

(b) Have you met other trainees who might be going from your State? 

(c) Have you been working with any foreign, or American technicians? If 
yes, have they helped you in any way to prepare you for your trip either personally 
or professionally? 

7. What other sources in India could you use in order to get information about 
America? 

8. Do some of your questions about America still remain unanswered? 

9. Do you have any suggestions which might make the processing here in 
Delhi/Bombay/Calcutta easier for the departing persons? 

10. Can vou tell me briefly how your plan for going to the United States was 
formulated? 

(a) Was your program planned by your superior? 

(b) Did you participate in making these plans with a view to achieve certain 
goods (objectives) set by vour superiors and by yourself? 

11. In what particular phase of your program in America are you most inter- 
ested? 

12. In what specific wavs do vou anticipate using this training? 

13. As a result of your participation in this program, can you expect any 
personal benefits after your return to India? 

14. What problems, if any, do you expect after your return to India? 

15. Did you have to give up anything personally, or professionally, to get into 
this program? For example, will you receive your full salary while in the United 
States? 

16. In your opinion, what might Americans learn from Indians? 

17. In your ovinion, what might Indians learn from Americans? (If not men- 
tioned, inquire as to what Indians might want to learn in this special field.) 

18. What have you heard about the Indo-American development program? 

19. Have any efforts been made to pool the experience of all the trainees from 
your home State? 





INTERVIEW SCHEDULE (A) (2) FOR INTERVIEWS WITH RETURNED TCA GRANTEES 


1. Was this your first visit outside India? 


2. How long have you been back in Indi 
As you know in your own department, it is one thing to have a procedure down 

on paper as to how candidates are to be selected or how a program is set up for 
him in the United States, but the process does not tell us how it affects the indi- 
vidual person. You have written a report of your experience in the United 
States and we have no desire to duplicate that—we are concerned more with the 
personal; how the program affected you, what demands were made upon you, and 
how this training appears to you now that you have been in India sometime. 
How did you first hear that such training abroad was possible? 
What did you have to do in order to be proposed for this grant? 
5. Were you given enough information before you left for the United States? 
Subjects to be covered by interviewer are: 

(a) Social habits in America; 

(6) The kind of training you were to receive; 

(c) Travel arrangements; 





the OO 
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(d) Finances; 

e) Living arrangements; 

f) Institutions guiding your training; 
(g) Possibility of gaining a degree 

6. And when you reached America, how were you received? 

7. Did you attend any orientation conferences or talks before leaving (a) in 
India, (b) in America? Would you comment on how worthwhile you found this 
orientation? What information given you was unnecessary? What other things 
would you wish included for future trainees? 

8. What were the special things of your field on which you yourself hoped to 
gain information in America? 

9. Were you staisfied with the way in which your program was planned? What 
part of the planning did you do? 

10. Did vou have the feeling that the people who helped arrange your program 
understood Indian problems? Did you feel that you have helped in some way to 
increase their knowledge and understanding about India? 

a) In general 
b) In your own field. 

11. Where in America did you find the most helpful information/counseling 
regarding studies in your field? 

12. Was there some additional help you wish you had had? 

13. As you think about it now, were there some parts of your program which 
were almost a waste of time? Parts on which you felt the need of more time? 

14. Have you had an opportunity of using your training since your return to 
India? 





(a) On your job (P. Were there any problems? 
(b) Passing on the knowledge to others; 
\C) Demonstration or lecture; 
(d) Publications; 
(e) Personal relationships with people with whom you work. 
15. How does India look to you now that you are back? 
16. What phases of your training in the United States do not appear to be 
adaptable to India? Why? 
17. What ideas did you hope to be able to put into practice on your return and 
to what extent have you been able to do this? 
18. Do you feel that an American degree or American training a good thing to 
have in India? 
19. Do you happen to have an American degree’ 
20. Did you work with any American before leaving India? Do you now work 
with them? Has your visit to America had any effect on your relationship with 
them? 
21. What further professional or other contacts do you majntain with America 
or Americans? In India? In America? 


> 


22. What other continuing contacts would vou like to maintain? 
23. What part of your whole experience in America were of most value to you 


interviewer to get rank order 

24. Did your picture of America change from the time you left India? 

25. If ‘“‘Yes,”’ what people or experiences in America caused your ideas about 
the country to change? 

26. In what ways did you take part in the social life of the campus or the 
communities in which you lived? Did you wish you’d had a chance for more 
social relationship? : 

27. Which of the following did you have a chance to visit? 

Congress or State legislature in session 
Court in session; 

Church activity; 

Labor union meeting; 

Parent-teacher association; 

Recreation center; 

Farm run by a family alone; 

Small town; 

Slum area; 

Citizens action group; 

Individual interviews with Government people; 
Other. 

28. Were there any activities or American social customs in which you did not 
wish to take part? 
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29. In what ways did you find your interests differing from the people with 
whom you worked? 

30. How would you describe your best friends in America? 

American professional colleagues; training supervisors; families with whom 
you lived or visited; other foreign trainees. 

31. What are some of the things Americans asked you most frequently about 
India? 

32. Do you have any su 
would be increased? 

33. Since your return from America, what kinds of questions have your friends 
and family asked you about Americans? 

34. What phases of American life do you wish Indians knew more about? 


ggestions as to how America’s knowledge of India 


35. Now let me ask you one last piece of advice: * * * If a choice had to be 
made between sending an Indian abroad, in your field, or bringing a foreign 
adviser to India, which would you consider most beneficial to India? 


INTERVIEW SCHEDULE (B) (1) FOR INTERVIEWS WITH DEPARTING TCA GRANTEES 
(SENIOR OFFICIALS 


1. How did you come to know about this program under which Indians go to 
the United States for technical experience? 

2. Are there any changes you would like to suggest in the methods of selecting 
candidates? 

3. In preparing for your departute, what kinds of questions arose in your mind? 

4. Was anyone available in your home State who could answer these questions? 

(a) Are there some foreign technicians working in your organization? 

b) Have they been of some help to you for preparing your trip either personally, 
or professionally? 

5. What other sources in India could you use in order to get information about 
America? 

6. Are some of your questions about America still unanswered? 

7. Do you have any suggestions which might make the processing here in 
Delhi/Bombay/Calcutta easier for the departing persons? 

8. In what particular phase of your program in America are you most interested? 

9. In what specific ways do you anticipate using this experience? 

10. Did you have to give up apything personally, or professionally, to get into 
this program? 

11. In your opinion, what might Americans learn from Indians? 

12. In your opinion, what might Indians learn from Americans? (If not 
mentioned, inquire as to what Indians might want to learn in this special field.) 

13. Have any efforts been made to pool the experiences of all the trainees from 
your home State? 


INTERVIEW SCHEDULE (B) (2) FOR INTERVIEW WITH SAMPLE OF TCA RETURNED 
GRANTEES (SENIOR OFFICIALS) 


1. Have you had an occasion to visit America before? 
2. How long have you been back in India? 

As you know about the TCA program and the process by which a candidate is 
selected, and how a program is set up for each person in the United States, but 
the process does not tell us how it affects the individual person. We are especially 
interested to know of your views, how the program affected you, what demands 
were made upon you, so that they may help us to determine the extent to which 
this program is providing opportunities for people from India to add to their 
knowledge and skills. 

3. Were you given enough information before you left for the United States? 

Subjects to be covered by interviewers are:) 
(a) Social habits in America; 
b) The travel arrangements; 
Finances; 
(2) Living arrangements; 
e) The type of program to be followed. 
1. And when you reached America, how were you received? 
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5. Did you attend any orientation conferences, or talks, before leaving (a) in 
India, or (6) in America? Would vou comment how wort thwhile you found this 
orientation? What information given you was unnecessary? What other things 


would you wish included for persons who might be going to the United States? 
6. What were the special things of your field on which you yourself hoped to 
gain information in America? 
7. Were you satisfied with the way in which your program was planned? Did 
you participate in the planning? 
(a) Were any of your suggestions included? 
8. Did you have the feeling that the people who helped arrange your program 
understood Indian problems? 
(a) Do you feel you have he!ped in some way to increase their knowledge and 
understanding about India—(1) in general, (2) in your own field? 
(b) Do vou have any suggestions how their knowledge can be increased? 
9. Have you had opportunities for using your experience since your return to 
India? 
a) On your job. 
(b) Passing on the knowledge tc others. 
(c) Demonstration or lecture. 
(d) Publications. 
(e) Personal relationships with people with whom you work. 
10. What phases of your experience do not appear to be now adaptable to 
India? 
11. What ideas did you hope to be able to put into practice on your return, 
and to what extent have you been able to do this? 
12. Are there any foreign technicians working in your organization? 
(a) Do you feel your trip to America has helped you understand their 
approach to work? 
(b) Has it helped you and your colleagues to explain Indian problems to 
these foreign technicians? 
13. What personal, or other contact, do you maintain with America, or 
Americans? 
14. What other continuing contacts would you like to maintain? 
15. What parts of your whole experience in America were of most value to 
you? 
” 16. Did your picture of America change from the time you left India? 


(a) If yes, what people, or experience, in America caused your ideas about 
the country to change? 
17. Did your schedule pe rmit you to take part in social life in America? 


(a) Was this large ly limited to more or less official Pasaliione or did you 
have an opportunity to get into American homes and meet them in other 
informal ways? 

18. Which of the following did you have a chance to visit? 

Congress or State legislature in session. 

Court in session. 

Church activity. 

Labor union meetings. 

Parent-teacher association. 

Recreation center. 

Farm run by a family alone. 

Small town. 

Slum area. 

Citizens action group. 

Individual interviews with Government people. 

Other. 

19. Were there any activities of American social customs in which you did not 
wish to take part? 

20. What are some of the things Americans asked you most frequently about 
India? 

21. Do you have any suggestions as to how Americans’ knowledge of India 
could be increased? 

22. Since your return from America, what kinds of questions have your friends 
and family asked you about Americans? 

23. What phases of American life do you wish Indians know more about? 

24. Now let me ask you one last piece of advice. If a choice had to be made 
between sending Indian trainees abroad in your field, or bringing foreign advisers 
to India, which would you consider most beneficial to India? 
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Exuipit 52 
EDUCATION IN TECHNICAL COOPERATION 
Tus Rowe or EpucatTion In TECHNICAL-ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 


By Willfred Mauck, Director, Division of Education, The Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs (a U. 8. Government point 4 agency) 


Tue Technical Assistance Program, under which the relatively well-developed 
nations of the world are attempting to assist the less-advanced nations to improve 
their lot, has many facets—education, agriculture, health, industry, mining, 
communications, to mention only a few. 

In a broad sense, all phases of technical assistance must develop as educational 
processes, if they are to be effective. The objective in all of them is to help make 
peoples stronger, more self-sufficient, less dependent upon their stronger neighbors, 
better able to develop their own resources. That objective can be attained only 
by helping the less-developed nations to improve their own capacity for doing the 
job themselves, by themselves, for themselves; in other words, through education. 

\ technical-assistance program in health, for example, might be developed by 
sending in foreign technicians to clean up malarial areas—-to combat vellow fever, 
cholera, hookworm—or to build hospitals, clinics, sewerage and water systems. 
But within a few vears there will be no appreciable vestige unless local technicians 
are trained in the why and how of continued control of malaria, vellow fever, 
cholera, and hookworm and unless there is established some means of maintaining 
a steady supply of trained technicians to administer, staff, maintain, and increase 
the facilities created. 

The same principle applies to all forms of technical assistance: we cannot do a 
job for others; all we can do effectively is to help them to help themselves. The 
vital element is not just money or supplies. It is know-how—the introduction 
of techniques, the training of technicians, the establishment of a system by which 
future technicians will be locally trained by local technicians. This is education. 

But all this is education which is highly technical in nature and not usually 
associated with a nation’s schools (other than advanced technical institutions) or 
with the mass education of children and adults. Is education in that sense a 
legitimate part of the technical-assistance program, or is it a gigantic boondoggle? 
Let us look at the picture 

The broad objectives of the techrical-assistance program are to raise the 
standard of living in underdeveloped regions of the woild, promoting better 
health, better nutrition, increased production, building better citizens for stronger 
nations who are or may be our friends in peace and our allies in war. They are 
aimed at helping these friends of ours to develop their resources, for their sakes 
and for ours 

If we push aside such considerations as humanitarianism, individual enterprise, 
the sacredness of the individual, and the rights of men—even if we were willing 
to accept, tacitly, such other doctrin as that man exists for the State and that 
the wealth of a netior nsis Oo ren but of resources of goods and gold— 
even if we were to act upol ich assumpt . it should be clear that the goods 
and the gold, and the strengetl f the ate itself, depend ultimately upon men 
and women to develop and em And, if one depends upon men and 
women, one Jeans upon a week reed indeed if they are listless from disease and 
malnutrition, discortented and resentful because of unremitting hunger, so 
hopeless in the lot accorded to them by governmental providence that they are 
the easy prey of the agitator from the other side of the mountains. Mer can- 
not progress if they are so ignorant and so illiterate that they are in no position 
to learn to live better, to understand new techniques, even to understand con- 
cepts of patriotism, to say nothings of democracy. If one is to avoid all that, it 
must be through education. Not simply the professional education of a few 
leaders in health, agriculture, transportation, and industry, but mass education. 
Edueation is the indispensable key to unlocking a nation’s most valuable 
resources—its human resources. 

That is why many of those directly concerned in the technical-sssistance 
program have referred to education as perhaps the most important task of all. 

In what forms should technical assistance in education be offered? It is often 
thought of in terms cf mass media for adult education. Much can and should 
be done in that field. Yet it is not enough. 

We think of the potentialities of the radio, the movies, the film strip. They 
are useful. But there are serious limitations upon mass media as educational 
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devices. In areas where assistance is most needed there are few radios; there 
is no power for projectors; and special, costly equipment must be provided to 
furnish facilities in mobile units. Moreover, experience shows that people 
usually tend to view films or listen to radio rather for entertainment than for 
serious study, so that much of the purpose is defeated. It is fairly well recog- 
nized that, while such devices as the radio, the cinema, and the film strip are 
valuable educational aids, they are ro more than that. They are a most useful 
aid to the teacher, if properly used, but they are relatively useless unless they 
are utilized as supporting tools to sustained effort by a treined teacher 
Newspapers, pamphlets, and posters have the value of mobility, wide distribu 


tion, and maintaining current interest However, each issue’s impact is relatively 
temporary. With the shortage of newsprint, they represent a considerable cost 
for a short-range effect per Issue Chev re juire @ sizabie corps 0 technicians to 
see to it that the materials are effectively distributed, read, and understood But 


the chief obstacle to the effectiveness of this type of media lies in the widespread 
illite racy in underde veloped countries 

Figures on literacy in underdeveloped nations are unreliablk Chere is, for one 
thing, no common definition o literacy.” Thousands of pecple who are listed 


as literate achieved that rating by being able, at some time, to read and write their 








names, and manv of them forget even that Some learn to read imple sentences 
but unless constant use is made of the knowledge, they tend to forget that. too 
One foreign official said to me: ‘‘My country has a much better literacy rate th 
most of our neighbors I believe it is 80 or 85 percen ‘The tro ible is most 
them can’t read or write. * * *” Throughout underdeveloped ar¢ 

centage of illiteracy is not less than 50 percent It is probably nearer t 
and in some countries it is over 90 percent When one recalls that most of the 


} 


literates are in the cities and iat most of the people who must be reached by 
mass education are in the less literate, rure] a ; 
printed word alone for mass education become pal fully apparent 

Much attention has been given in underdeveloped countries to adult-literacy 
campaigns. When ‘‘mass education’ is spoken of, the average citizen thinks 


almost automatically of such campaigns It is probable that thousands have 
won the rating of “‘literates’’ who would have been illiterate but for such wor! 

Yet the sustained value of adult-literacy campaigns by thenselves resnains to be 
demonstrated. A ‘campaign’ can have only temporary effect.¢ For permanent 
impact there must be machinerv to keep the effort moving to keep the new literates 
literate. This requires a s 

that will have functional value Even when all those elements are provided, the 
group affected is the age group with the slowest learning rate Chey have the 


=. the imitations on use of the 








eady stream of new and interesting reading materia 


least flexibility of ideas and the greatest preoccupation with earning a living, so 
that maintaining their interest in and acquaintance with reading is most difficult 
Campaigns, if properly conducted, are good for attaining short-range objectives 
For the long pull, campaigns are not enough 





For long-range results technical assistance in education can be made eifective 
only be working with the schools This may also include use of the schools as 
centers for adult education In the schools we work with the most flexible age 
group, where the soundest foundation for learning may be laid. It is the group 
least concerned with other pressing pursuits and therefore least likely to treat 
education as an incidental. The schools already form a permanent system 
established machinery, with a recognized, though adequate, share in national 
budgets There are other advantages, but these will serve as illustrations 


n which affect 


We are concerned especially with those areas of school educati: 
the mass of the people—the elementary, the secondary schools, an 
schools which teach trades, agriculture, and distributive vocations Above all 
we are concerned with the training of teachers, for the success of the schools 
depends primarily upon the kind ot preparation enjoyed by the teachers themsel ves 

The Institute of Inter-American Affairs has been carrying on technical-assist 


ance programs in education since 1943, and until very recently it was the only 
Government agency engaged in such work, with the exception of education 


ie vocational 


surveys and short-term, education advisory services. On the basis of practical 


experience over several vears, the institute has developed certain views as to 
what can be effectively done and how it can be done Those views are always 
subject to further development and modification as further experience accumulates, 
but | believe that the principles which have been developed thus far are funda- 
mentally sound. They apply not merely to the particular programs which 
the institute has developed and is conducting, but to the problem of technical 
assistance in education in its worldwide aspects While | am addressing myself 











‘ 
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to the total problem of the role of general or mass education in the technical 
foreign-aid program, I am giving at the same time a description of what the 
Institue of Inter-American Affairs has already done, and is doing as an itegral 
part of President Truman’s point 4 program, as a workable pattern for general 
use. 

Just what can be done to assist underdeveloped areas to improve their schools 
instruments of social and economic betterment? 

We can help to devise a curriculum which will contribute to that end. Our 
technicians should not attempt to devise the curriculum by themselves. They 
should assist the national technicians, in foreign countries requesting such aid, 
to do it, against the background of specific national requirements. In elementary 
education the curriculum in the elementary schools in all the underdeveloped 
areas is usually strikingly similar. It consists of an unwieldy body of too many 
“subjects” crowded into the first 3 or 4 years of grade-school education. Each 
subject is designed to cram into the heads of children an enormous number of 
facts—learned by rote, and mostly having only the vaguest possible bearing on 
their daily lives or on their future adult life. Educators and officials of the 
country receiving assistance in elementary education have eagerly welcomed help 
in reorienting the curriculum to the interests and needs of the children and com- 
munities. They have substituted, for the old, sterile curriculum, effective 
instruction in health and hygiene, simple agriculture, home-life education, and 
simple manual skills. Naturally, the three k’s are fundamental. Put even the 
three R’s are more effectively taught, if the content material is drawn from familiar 
scenes of the home, the farm, the village street, the market. 

In secondary education the schools ia the underdeveloped areas have had the 
objective -A8 they did until recently in the United States—of preparing pupils 
for entrance to the university. Only a small proportion of pupils in those areas 
ever reach the secondary schools. A smaller proportion reach graduation and 
very few actually enter @ university. Much can be done through technical 
assistance to help develop a curriculum which will serve the practical needs of the 
majority of secondary-school pupils who will never receive more formal education. 
It may be done by making available secondary courses in vocational or prevoca- 
tional training. It may also be done by relating the general-education courses 
more intimately to daily life and interests, as in the elementary schools. In 
either case, it cam and should be done without lessening the facilities for those 
whose needs demand university preparatory courses. 

In vocational education, there is at present an almost universal preoccupation 
with theory. There is little actual shopwork. ‘Too often the courses offered in 
a given technical school do not bear a relation to trades opportunities in the area. 
Very effective work can be done toward improving the economic life of the country 
by helping to establish a proper balance in the curriculum between theory and 
shopwork, with proper equipment, and by training technicians in making industrial 
surveys and establishing sound counseling and guidance systems. 

Not only the curriculum, but the teaching methods can be improved. Even in 
the teacher-education institutions, rote learning is now too heavily depended upon, 
and an outmoded, authoritarian approach is used in such limited demonstration 
and practice teaching as may be available to the student teacher. In the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools themselves the rote system is almost universal. 
Teachers in the underdeveloped areas tend to view with some suspicion at first, 
then with skepticism, then with a bit of puzzlement, and finally with real enthu- 
siasm, the introduction of concepts and methods which we have come to accept. 
These include pupil participation in classroom activities, group instruction, 
centers of interest, units of work, integration of play activities in classroom work, 
use of school clubs on the 4-H model, school-lunch programs as part of the instruc- 
tion as well as for direct nutrition, school-garden and small-animal husbandry 
projects as vehicles for teaching, the use of textbooks and other teaching materials. 
The marked increase in pupil interest and retention and in voluntary school 
attendance, brought about by introduction of these modern methods, is recognized 
and welcomed by the teacher, once he has really grasped them. 

If the use of teaching materials is to be introduced, assistance must be given in 
developing them. Usually they must be developed to serve each individual 
country receiving assistance, though there are some materials which can be devel- 
oped on a regional basis. It is not generally feasible to translate and introduce 
materials developed in the United States or Europe. Even the adaptation of 
such existing materials can be done on only a limited scale. They are’ usually 
truly effective only it they are developed, with such assistance as may be offered 
by foreign technicians, by the writers or educators of the country itself. 





as 
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Such changes in curriculum and methods frequently call for assistance also in 
revising the national and local system of school administration. The highly 
centralized, rather authoritarian, form of administratior 


i now in general effect in 
the underdeveloped areas does not lend itself well to the flexibility needed to 
manage a functional type of education, such as is needed to make possible an effec- 
tive contribution by the schools to economic and social progress. 

I have already indicated what can and should be done in educational programs 
of technical assistance. These steps included improvement of curriculum, 
methods, teaching materials, and administration. Now, how should it be done? 

Any program of assistance should be based on certain fundamental assump- 
tions. First, the effort should not be allowed to disperse itself among many 
unrelated projects, laudable as each project might be in itself, but should con- 
centrate upon improvement of educational systems. There must be individual 
projects, but they should be so plant ed as to have a demor strable relation or 
to another, and all consciously aimed toward a single, overall goal, and the goal 
is a better educational svstem. 

Second, they should be aimed at national development of national systems. 
Introduction ef entire systems imported from a foreign land might actually be 
easier for the foreign technicians This method will probablv not work: but, 
assuming that it could work out, it would have the disacs 





antage of causing the loss 


of precious natural cultures The problem must be approached as one of assisting 
Sudamians to evolve a better system for Sudamians Much that is foreign in 
origin and practice can he effectively introduced into Sudamia and so adapted as 
to become Sudamian. But Sudamia has her own conceptions of how her social 


sciences, for example, should be taught to her children or of the place of religion 
in their instruction. No outsider, even with the best of intentions, can afford 
to intrude in such matters with a careless hand 


Third, effective technical a 





is 


ance in education. the coal of which is to con- 
tribute through education to improvement of standards of livin 


a g, must cling to 
the principle that education has for its purpose the preparation of children for life. 
It must stress better attitudes toward, and knowledge of, self 


1, hetter hygiene, 
better ability to think and to meet unexpected situations, better equipment with 
the tool knowledges. It must stress improved attitudes toward the community 
and acceptance of community responsibilities, toward the nation and its welfare, 
toward the part the nation must play in the world. 


Fourth, such a program of technical assistance must concern itself with sult 





b- 
stance rather than form. ‘“Facadism’’ is a disease very prevalent in under- 
developed areas, and not unknown eisewhere. Requests for technical assistance 
are frequently confined largely to requests for providing school buildings, or 
laboratory equipment, or textbooks and other supplies Sut if these alone are 


provided, the programs will defeat their purpose. It is what goes on inside and 
around the buildings and the human beings in them that are really vital It is 


the effectiveness with which teachers are trained to use the laborat 





ory equipment 
and the other instructional materials and to create more of them that counts 
Capital expenditure in programs of technical assistance in education can really 
be justified only to the extent to which it is necessary to provide certain physical 
facilities so that the technical work itself can proceed. 

Fifth, the programs must be aimed at bringing about permanent improvements. 
That can be done only if they are primarily concerned with making it possible for 
the country receiving the aid to carry on the improved systems after technical 
assistance is withdrawn. That means that the central attention should be focused 


on development of a sound teacher-education system. This does not mean just 
training a few teachers, but establishment of means by which future generations 
of teachers will be soundly educated. A self-perpetuating system is essential 
Sixth, it is important to help develop a closer relationship vith the school on 
the part of the national government and of the community. On the national 


scene, it is closer interest rather than closer control that is needed. It may in- 


volve, for example, encouragement to the movement for increasing the salaries 








of teachers or devoting a larger share of the national budget to education. There 
is great value in stimulating interest of the local community in the school by in 


creasing the responsibility of adults for the school welfare. In some countries 

where the community has traditionally depended upon the central government 
F 

Prograins in technical assistance which have mobilized the community for work 

in building new school buildings or improving existing ones have resulted in greatly 

intensified irterest in the school as something belonging to the community itself. 


to furnish all facilities for shools, there is a consequent lack of community interest. 
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Seventh, since the purpose is to help create a national system, based upon 
existing needs and conditions, it is important that efforts in technical assistance 
be carefully geared to existing, or attainable, local and national resources, rather 
than upon foreign resources introduced during the term of the program. A certain 
amount of foreign financial aid is essential tor project expense during the early 
phase of the program. This is necessary partly to encourage stronger financial 
support by the recipient government for its education system, and partly because 
such a contribution by the assisting country is an important element in insuring 
influence of the technical-assistance field staff from abroad in the formulation and 
administration of projects. Financial contributions should always be kept to the 
minimum necessary to achieve the technical goals and to help carry the program 
until such time as the recipient government is able to carry on the work with its 
own trained educators and its own resources 

Technical assistance between nations in the field of mass education is really 
something rather new. Its techniques are still being developed. It takes time 
to work them out, because no preconceived plan is likely to work. Onlv experience 
can show the way. An educational program must require long periods of time 
for its development. The maturing process is involved. That process cannot be 
hurried telationships between highly intelligent people of differing cultures are 
involved. If any hint of a patronizing attitude is revealed, it not only is unjusti- 
fiable but may prove disastrous. Differences in national and even in racial ways 
of thought are involved. Time and effort must be spent in arriving at mutual 
understanding. Long, gruelling hours and years of routine, detail, and trial and 
error are required, and if quick results are not achieved there is always the danger 
of boredom developing The indispensable elements in programs of technical 
assistance in education are not so much the elements of diplomatic negotiations, 
of protocol, or even of finances, but those of patience, humility, understanding, 
and hard work—and ther 





some more patience 

Under such circumstances, even when political changes or temporary financial 
stringencies do not intervene, progress is bound to be a bit painful and at times 
discouraging. But it cannot be helped. There is no substitute for a sound 
foundation. 

An important compensatory factor is the satisfaction provided by the stimu- 
lating contacts between educators of different nations. There is satistaction, too, 
in seeing the results of progress, slow as they may be in coming. There is also 
the satisfaction of knowing that, if the great, overal! program of technical assist- 
ance is to achieve its high moral purpose and have lasting effects, it can be done 
only by the development of human resources. That guidance must come from 
education, and primarily from that phase of education which is intimately con- 
cerned with the masses of children now playing in the city streets or walking the 
fields and paths of jungle and desert and mountainside 





CooPpERATIVE EpucaTIoN PROGRAMS IN LATIN AMERICA 


The Institute of Inter-American Affairs,! Division of Education, Washington 25 


’ 


D. C. 

The programs of the Education Division deal with general elementary education 
and vocational education. They are designed to fulfill requests from Latin 
({merican ministers of education who seek to improve and broaden the base of 
their public education systems. A program consists of a number of integrated 
activities, each of which is defined in a project agreement. The programs reach 
their objectives through the day-to-day working together of educators from both 
ountries, on a long term basis. The principal program activities are: 


1) The planning and revision of the curriculum toward carefully reconsidered 
goals, based on community needs. 
(2) The introduction of modern methods of teaching through preservice and 
inservice teaching. 
3) The preparation and introduction of teaching materials needed to implement 
the new techniques of education 


1 A corporation chartered by the Congress of the United States of America. The directors of the corporas 
tion are appointed by the Secretary of State. In addition to the programs of the Education Division, coo} 
erative programs are also conducted in Latin America by the Institute Divisions of Health, Welfare and 
Housing, Agriculture and Natural Resources, and Government Administration and Technical Services. 
The ITAA is the regional operational arm (for the Latin America area) of the Technical Cooperation Admin- 
istration, Department of Stat 
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(4) The development of a system of school administration designed to serve 
the needs of the new program, and 

(5) The development of community-centered schools 

The programs are organized and carried out under the terms of basic agreements 
between the governments of the two cor pe rating countries The essence of the 
programs is cooperative action. They are jointly planned, financed, and admin- 
istered by representatives of both governments. The operation involves not 
merely the giving of advice but also the taking of positive action \ small field 
staff of educators from the United States is sent by the Institute to work with the 
minister of education and his staff and with teachers of the national schools. 

Cooperative education programs are row being operated in nine countries 
Bolivia, Brazil, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Horduras, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Paraguay, and Peru 


THE INSTITUTE OF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


A corporation chartered by the Congress of the United of America. 
The directors of the corporat ion are appol ted by the Secretary of State Cooper- 
ative programs in education, health and sanitation, and agricultural development 
are conducted in Latin America. “Ince 1950, the programs have been conducted 
under the general authority of the Technical Cooperation Administration of the 
Department of State, as an integral part of the point 4 program of technical 
assistance. 





KENNETH R,. IVERSON, 
Pre lent of the Institute. 
WILLFRED Mave 


Directo o} Education Division 
INTRODUCTION 
A new venture in international cooperation has been under wavy since 1943—the 
devel ypment of cooperat into by the Govern 


ments of the United States and most of the Latin American Republics. ‘‘Inter 
national education,” until 1943, meant exchanges between educational institutior 


ive programs in education enteré 


of different countries on the university or postgraduate level the movement of 
students, professors, and scholars across national boundaries and overseas; the 
exchange of ideas, of printed materials, of scholarly research and experimentation; 
international congresses of savants But international action on behalf of the 





vast population of elementary and secondary school children, and of youth study- 
ing in technical schools, is something rather new. Yet it ma ve in time a muel 





deeper effect on the slow movement toward unity and understanding among the 
masses of “common people’? which make up the nations of the world, for it is 
action Which reaches into the homes and the daily lives of millions who will never 
step within the cloisters of a university, but who will nevertheless determine the 
destinies of their nations and of international society. 

It is the story cf the first few years of this new international activity whicl 
forms the subject of this booklet. We can sketch here only the general story of 


the beginnings of an absorbing chapter in the history of international ed 


ication. 
Tue INSTITUTE OF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS AND INTER-AMERICAN COOPERATION 
IN EDUCATION 


By Dr. Willfred Mauck, Director, Education Division, the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs 


The Institute of Inter-American Affairs, is a United States Government corpo 
ration, holding a charter granted by the Congress in 1947 That charter replaced 
Delaware charters granted in 1942 and 1943, respectively, to an Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs which had two operation divisions (health and sanitation, 


and food supply), and the Inter-American Educational Foundation, ine Under 
the new charter, the Institute has three operating divisions, each conducting 
cooperative programs in Latin America, but coordinating their field activitie 

since all three serve the same broad purpose. That purpose is to serve the foreign 


policy of the United States by helping to strengthen the social and economic 


structure of our neighbors to the south, when such assistance is requested, and thus 
contribute to our common welfare 

All three divisions stemmed from the wartime Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, directed by Nelson Rockefeller, which conducted opera 
tions on a large and diverse scale for the purpose of strengthening the bonds 
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between the United States and Latin America at a time when war was threatening, 








and after the war was upon us lhe Coordinator’s Office is no more: but certain 
of its activities, especially those having to do with education, with health, with 
agricultural production, were activities which have a role to perform in times of 
pea is n n as i I of war 

TI Institute is neither a stock nor a membership corporation, and it is, of 
course, a nonprofit organizati But like other corporations, it has a board of 
lirectors, the chairman and members of which are appointed by the Secretarv of 
Stat most of its members, in fact, are at present high officials of the Department. 
Vhe oard appoints the president and other officers of the Institute, determines 
poli pervises operatic ind receives ports 

THE EDUCATION DIVISION F 

The Education Division operated from 1943 to 1947 as a separate corporation, 
the Inter-American Educational Foundation, Inc Che Foundation, in turn, was 
formerly the Division of Science and Education of the Office of the Coordinator. 


Under the Coordinator’s Office, its activities had been largely on the university 
level: but its work is now directed largel: to the field of basic education. which 
ot only the skills of reading, writing and arithmetic, but also the pro- 
motion of better health conditions and habits, the inprovenent of the home en- 
vironment and the development of techniques and skills which contribute directly 
ysistence These programs in basic education operate 
through the development and application of educational techniques and teaching 
materials, through the organization of educational facilities and through the de- 
velopment of the teacher training system 

Cooperative programs, which will be described later, have been carried on with 
14 Latin-American republic 


Inciuces 





to a better level of s 


BOLIVIA Guatemala 
BRAZIL Haiti 
Chile HONDURAS 


Costa Rica NICARAGUA 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC PANAMA 
CUADOR PARAGUAY 
El Salvador PERU 


(The names in capital letters indicate programs in active operation at the present 
writing, May 1951; the other programs named were suspended between April, 
1947 and June 1948. The programs in the Dominican Republic and Honduras 
were terminated in 1948 and 1947, respectively, but were reopened in 1951.) 

‘Special’ projects, as distinguished from full-scale cooperative programs, have 


been carried on also in each of the other six republics: 





Argentina Mexico 
Colombia Uruguay 
Cuba Venezuela 


WHY THE COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS? 


‘ 


The cooperative programs of the Institute are part of the “positive” approach 
by the United States to its relations abroad. They are animated, not only by 
self-interest, which is a basic consideration in any aspect of foreign policy, but also 
by the growing consciousness of the interdependence of peoples, of the effect upon 
all peoples of the well-being of any group. ‘They are also an expression of the reali- 
zation that every nation has much to learn from others, and much to give. Hence 
the programs are organized as truly cooperative efforts, with each government 
contributing funds, personnel, technical and administrative skills to a common 


pool in each bilateral agreement. 
WHY EDUCATION? 


The strength of the international system of this hemisphere, or of any other 
international system, depends largely upon the economic and social strength of 





each of the member states, and their will to cooperate. The economic and social 
} 





strength of a democratic nation is largely dependent upon its possession of an 
alert and well-informed citizenry, conscious of its unity and of the responsibility 
of individuals to the community, healthy in mind and body. Education is one 
of the most important tools for forging that strength, and it follows that the lot 
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of the schoolchild—or the child who has no schooling—in the remotest part of 
the hemisphere is of direct and vital interest to us in the United States, and to our 
colleagues in Latin America 

Progress in basic education is also essential to suecess of any other program of 
international technical assistance; an illiterate citizenry 
from assistance in health or agricultt 


We are often inclined to take our educational system in the United States for 


cannot benefit as it should 


granted. it it » result of a long and complex process of growth and experi- 
mentation i ill going on, and will never cease We have much to do at 
home for our children in the matter ‘thooling, as we have in t! 


for example but we have, simultane slv, much to give and mux 


ie field of healt l, 
to learn abroad, 
and must do what we can to bolster the educational systems of other 


nations who 
may want our help, as a simple measure of protection for the gains we have made 
at home, if for no other reason: just as we recognize that epl lemie and plague 
abroad must have our attention, if it were only to defend our own citizens against 
infection It is not, however, a passive defense of a static system which concerns 
us, but united effort toward steady progress in a very practical way. 

We are proud of our literacy rate in the United States, though other nations 
excel us It i imated at 97 percent. I 


h Various Latin Ay 1ierican countries, 
the rate varies from ‘omparab] 2 


e with our own, in 2 or 3 of the republics, down 
to a rate of perhaps vr 8 percent in yf n The average is probably about 
50 percent. To ‘t that problem effectively, one must start with the child and 


i 


} 


is schoo] n that forms » age, also, can be made the best beginning of the 


training of the n citizenship, an awareness of community life and how it 


may be improved. The school can he the channel throug! hich new ideas of 
health, or agricultural management, of homelife, of recreation, enter the com- 


nunity. Through the application of these new ideas, the living standard of the 
‘community can he gradually raised, and a sounder social and economie structure 
ean be made possible The work of the Education Division, therefore, is de- 
signed to complement and supplement, through a long-range program in the 
schools, the work carried on among the adults since 1942 by the Food Supply 


and the Health and Sanitation Divisions of the Institute of Inter-American Affairs 
in cooperation with Latin-American governments. 


METHOD OF OPERATION 


How are the cooperative programs established, and how are they carried on? 
First, a Latin American government expresses interest, through diplomatic 
channels, in the establishment of a cooperative program, and diplomatic notes 
are exchanged. The President or other official of the Institute then confers with 
the Minister of Education of the other republic, and signs with him a basic 
agreement establishing the basis for collaboration. This agreement outlines 
the period of time to be covered by the agreement, the general fields of coopera- 
tion which it will include (rural education, or industrial education, for example), 
and a general indication of the chief kinds of activity which shall be carried on, 
the amount of funds to be contributed by both parties and the means by which 
the program shall be administered. Such activities generally include the pro- 
vision by the Institute of small corps of education specialists who will work with 
the national officials and educators, the conducting of inservice and preservice 
training for teachers, the organization of teacher-training institutions, the devel- 
opment of new curricula, the creation or adaptation of teaching materials, and 
the training of selected specialists in United States educational institutions to 
prepare them for specific tasks evolving from the program 

When the chief of field party of the Education Division has been appointed, 
and has arrived at his post, he works constantly in close contact and consulta- 
tion with the Minister of Education, whose approval must, of course, be received 
for each step of the program. They work out together the details by which the 
program will be developed. Each important step or phase of the program is 
embodied in a project agreement, which ‘sets forth in some detail the immediate 
aim to be accomplished, the means by which it will be done, and the amount of 
the jointly contributed funds which shall be allocated for the project. 

As the outline of the program becomes clear, it can be determined what kind 
of personnel will be needed from each country to carry it out. The chief of field 
party and the Minister may agree, for example, that the chief of field party will 
need, as United States technicians on his staff, specialists in rural education ad- 
ministration, teaching materials, agricultural education, basic elementary school 
subjects, and homelife education. The Minister will need his own countrymen, 
also, in these and other fields, to advise him and to collaborate with their North 
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American colleagues, and these national specialists may be employed by, or at- 
tached to, the Servicio. The North American technicians are recruited by the 
Washington Office of the Education Division, employed by the Institute, and are 
responsible to the chief of field party. 

The field staffs of the Institute and the Servicio thus exist side by side, but the 
working relationship is such that they appear to be a single group instead of two 
parallel organizations. The chief of field party has a dual capacity: As chief of 
field party, he is responsible to the Director of the Education Division of the 
Institute; as Director of the Servicio, he is responsible to the Minister. Yet it 
is interesting to note that the history of the Institute has shown no evidence 
of awkwardness of embarrassment arising out of such an apparently complex 


relationship. It has, on the contrary, made possible an intimate working. rela- 
tionship which might be impossible otherwise, and the device offers interesting 
possibilities for other types of international cooperation. It must be used, of 
Cr e, with a rigid care for national sovereignty and national feeling, but that 


is true of any successful device in international relations 
Behind the Servicio stands the Ministry, with its broader resources of personnel 


and responsibilities Behind the Institute’s field staff stand the Education 
Division and the administrative services of the Institute The Edueation Divi- 
sion consists chiefly of a small group of education specialists. This insures a 





if mal approach to the formulation of policy and to administration of the 
also acts as the link between the field staff and 
agencies in the United ss whose help and counsel are needed, such as the 
United States Office of Education, various Cabinet departments, and nongovern- 
mental agencies like the Institute of International Education, the American 
Council on Education, the National Education Association, the American 
Vocational Association, and others 

Once the Servicio program is started, however, the chief of field party in the 
field is head of the progran, subject to agreement with the Minister of Education, 
the limitations of his budzet, and the broad scope of Institute policy. That 
policy, in turn, is always responsive to the Department of State and its Embassies 
abroad, as well as to legislation by the Congress which grants the Institute’s 


field program, The Di 


es 











portion of the program funds 

The evolution of the projects by which the program is developed has often 
been tentative and experimental, especially in its early stages. Few, if any, 
precedents existed to guide the Education Division or the Ministries in this 
pioneering work, and both have had to “feel their way.’’ Moreover, the work is 
not on a theoretical, but on a strictly practical basis, geared to resources which 
are, and may in the future be presumed to be, locally available, rather than on a 
temporary availability of foreign assistance, so that great care has had to be 
taken to insure that each project is capable of future development by the host 
country without outside aid. The contribution of funds by both parties is essential 
during the cooperative program itself, partly because it is necessary to give the 
national resources time to absorb the cost of new activities; but chiefly because 





financial contribution by the Institute to the Servicio makes possible a more 
active participation by the chief of field party in the development of projects 
under the program, and such contributions assure stability and continuity which 
are so essential to these training programs \ much more important “joint con- 
tribution’ than that of eash, however, is the combined work of teehnicians of 
both countries, working side by side not only in planning, but in working out 
the day-to-day operations, learning from each other new educational concepts 
and procedures, coming to know each other, becoming future interpreters of one 


] 


people to another. 


TYPES OF PROGRAMS 


The general scope of the work has been indicated. But each program is 
different from that in other countries. In one country, it may concern itself 
wholly with trade and industrial education; in another, it may be concerned 
only with rural elementary education; in another, it may involve several elements 
and deal with rural education, industrial education, and normal-school adminis- 
tration, 


Elementary education 

Any program of international economic assistance must recognize that the 
most important economic resource of any country is its people. The future 
strength of the people depends upon the development of the children. An 
adequate and effective system of elementary education is perhaps the most 
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fundamental element in that development as far as governmental effort is con- 
cerned. The Education Division has therefore always placed special importance 
on its work in elementary education, particularly since the vast majority of 
children in Latin America cannot expect, in this generation, to receive more than 
a primary-school education—usually only a part of that. And in the area of 
elementary education the Division has had its greatest concern with rural 
education. 

As in most other parts of the world, it is the rural population in Latin America 
which has the larger proportion of unschooled children and of inadequate facilities 
for those who attend school. In general, although compulsory school laws exist 
everywhere, and although in some of the republics a fairly good proportion of the 
schoolchildren do complete the 6 elementary grades and even more, the common 
pattern in rural areas, where the majority of the population lives, is the completion 
of not more than 2 to 4 years of school. Families urgently need the help of the 
children on their farms, and there is likely to be constant effort to keep them at 
home instead of spending precious years in the scattered schoolhouses. ‘The 
schools themselves are frequently ill adapted to school use; the rural teachers 
work hard for very low wages (which they must often supplement by having 
other employment, doing their teaching on the side); and many of them have had 
little or no teacher training—they may, indeed, have completed only 3 or 4 years 
of schooling themselves. The curriculum is generally the same as for urban 
schools, being formulated for all schools by officials in the ministry of education; 
and that curriculum, in turn, is generally based upon that in force in France or 
Spain in the 19th century and bears no significant relation to the pupils’ environ- 
ment and needs. Learning is by the traditional method of memorization of the 
teacher’s lectures, painfully and meticulously copied in the notehooks, upon the 
appearance of which the pupil may be largely judged. Textbooks and other 
teaching materials, even blackboards and chalk, are very seldom available in the 
rural schools; and many of the teachers would be at a loss to know how to use them 
if they were. 

The ministries of education in general, and many of the educators and officials, 
are today keenly aware of the tremendous task which faces them in reorganizing 
and vitalizing the rural education svstem of their countries, so it is not to be 
wondered at that the task sometimes seems to be herculean. That may explain 
why the opportunity to work cooperatively with the Institute in attacking the 
problem has been welcomed by several of the republics and that several more have 
expressed a desire for such a program. Rural education has been the concern of 
the Education Division’s cooperative programs in Bolivia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Panama, Par iav, and Peru, and 





officials of at least seven other republics have discussed with Institute officers the 
possibility of future rural education programs 

In discussing with officials of other countries the problems of rural education, 
the Education Division is guided by certain basic principles which it believes to 
be valid First, it is recognized that any nation’s educational system must be 
based upon national traditions and ways of thought. The United States has 
much to offer out of our experience which is adaptable to the systems of other 
nations and which can improve those systems without interferi with their 


national character; but to attempt to transplant a United States svstem intact, 
or even to introduce certain North American principles and methods without 
adapting them to national conditions, would be not only presumptuous but im- 
practicable. Every step of the program must be undertaken, t refore, only 
with the unhesitating support of the other country’s authorities and educators. 

Second, it follows that the rural education system in each country is a separate 
problem and must be geared tothe environment. Rural regions have their own 
special needs, which are different from those of urban communities. Education 
should be a means of helping the individual to understand and master his environ- 
ment. The curriculum, even some of the methods of teaching, must be geared to 
the lives which the children will live; the rural teachers, too, must be equipped 
to deal with problems different from those which face their urban colleagues 
The programs are therefore based upon the concept of the school as the center of 
a community, serving its needs and molding its teachings and its activities on 
community life. At the same time the minimum essentials which apply to a 
sound educational system for all children, rural and urban, have to be kept in 
mind and safeguarded. 

The three R’s are, of course, indispensable in any educational system; and, as 
far as they are concerned, the cooperative education programs concentrate 
chiefly on improved teaching methods and on relating the content to the daily 
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life of the child. But the schools, to be effective instruments for strengthening 
community and national life, must not be content with giving the children these 
tools of learning if their learning is to stop there. The objective of the school is, 
ideally, to develop the resources which exist within the individual not only for 
his individual growth and satisfaction but for the growth and well-being of the 
communlty of which he is to be trained to form a part. Those things which most 
vitally affect his community, therefore, are the business of the school. In rural 
communities the most urgent needs are health, agriculture, homelife, homecrafts, 
and industries. These are the centers of interest, then, around which the rural 
programs rev olve. The means by which this done will be described brie fly below. 

Third, it is axiomatic that the vital element in a school system is the teacher. 
The Education Division’s participation in the other countries’ educational 
activities is of necessity relatively brief; and, even if it were to be more prolonged, 
it would be impolitic for North American teachers to attempt to conduct national 
schools in another country’s educaticnal system. The chief work of the Educa- 
tion Division, therefore, is with the teachers and the educational officials, and 
teacher training is the core of all cooperative education programs. Let the 
teachers and the officials who govern them obtain sufficient orientation in the new 
methods and objectives which we work out together, and they can carry on. 

It has been difficult in Latin America to recruit rural teachers, and for the 
most part those who are in service have had little or no training to fit them for their 
special task in rural communities. Most of those who have had any teacher 
training at all have received it in urban normal schools, where the needs snd 
conditions of country life have received scant attention, if any. One of the first 
needs, therefore, has been to organize special training courses for rural teachers, 
preferably in normal schools in rural regions, with demonstration schools and with 
practice schools nearby. Under the program several such rural normals have been 
organized or reorganized so that their curriculum ties in with the functional curric- 
ulum being adopted in the rural schools themselves. The national governments 
have given excellent support to these projects and frequently provide scholarships 
for teachers to attend the normals. 

Not all rural teachers can attend the normal schools. Therefore the programs 
provide also facilities for in-service training, through institutes (for which the 
teachers are excused from their classroom duties); through special workshops, 
covering specific phases of teaching (such as the use of textbooks and supple- 
mentary materials); and through mobile missions composed of technicians from 
both countries traveling by motortruck from one school district to another to 
demonstrate through actual teaching, moving pictures, and other means the 
methods which the normal-school students are learning. In some of the republics 
most of the rural teachers have been reached by one or several of these means 
at a remarkably low cost. -Teachers’ manuals have been carefully pre pared and 
are distributed by the ministry to all rural teachers and supervisors. These 
Guias Didacticas have been enthusiastically received by the teachers everywhere. 

Meanwhile, to give the teachers tools with which to work, textbooks and other 
teaching materials are being developed, printed, and placedin use. The textbooks 
may sometimes, in part, be adaptations of texts developed in the United States, 
but generally they are newly created to meet local needs and are the result of 
close collaboration between authors in the other countries and United States 
technicians. The use of these teaching materials is in itself an innovation in 
rural education in Latin America. Even the general introduction of the black- 
board (made locally, of local materials, at low cost) is a welcome innovation. 

The system of school administration also undergoes a change. In several 
ministries, departments of rural education have been created or brought to life, 
giving constant and close attention to the special needs of the rural schools. 
Supe rvisors are receiving careful professional training; the teachers themselves 
are being given more of a share in policymaking and in administering their own 
classrooms instead of following rigidly the decrees laid down by an office in the 
capital city. A system of school administration originated in Bolivia many years 
ago has been adopted by several other republics under the sponsorship of the 
coope rative programs and lends itself well to the introduction of changes brought 
about under the programs. It is the system of nucleos escolares, or constellations 
of 10 to 20 schools surrounding a central school from which radiate the services 
of supervision and administration. The nucleos simplify not only the problem 
of national administration but also the process of spreading into all rural schools 
the new methods adopted under the program. They also make it easier for cur- 
riculum and methods to be adapted to special local needs in each area 
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The school buildings also com: in for attention. The Education Division’s 
general policy has been to use very little of its money for construction in Latin 
America, but it does encourage the national governments and the local communi- 
ties to build new schools where necessary, or to improve existing structures, with 
due regard to lighting, seating, and sanitation. It goes without saving that most 
of the rural schools must be simple structures, made of materials locally available 
and within the financial resources of the community. The servicio sometimes 
furnishes the original supply of certain simple equipment, but the national govern- 
ment generally furnishes the supplies which are not locally available, and the 
adults of the community are easily persuaded to give their labor and to collect 
local materials for construction. 

Let us return to the curriculum. It has been said that the centers of interest 
are health, agriculture, homelife, and home industries and crafts. The instruc- 
tion in these subjects is both direct and indirect, as well as being both intra- and 
extra-curricular. 

The principles of health are formally taught in courses in personal, school, and 
community hygiene. In many of the schools, space is set aside for the storage 
and use of individual toothbrushes and combs (sometimes made of local products 
by the pupils themselves) and individual drinking cups. The reasons for their 
use are, of course, included in the teaching. In some places, to reinforce the teach- 
ing of the importance and use of the latrine, the pupils themselves, with the 
assistance of their teachers and other adults, construct the school latrines and keep 
them clean; in Bolivia teams of children and adults have been seen duplicating 
these latrines on the property of the parents. Nutrition is also a problem in areas 
where living is hard at best and where the principles of nutrition are unknown. 
Here, too, the classroom instruction is bolstered by the school-lunch program, 
where the principles taught are put into use, with the children often participating 
in the preparation of the school lunch. 

The health instruction includes, of course, disease prevention and simple first 
aid, and in many cases the school program includes the provision of inoculations 
and of small clinics. Here the Health and Sanitation Division’s field parties have 
often given powerful assistance to the programs. 

The recreation program, too, formerly largely formal, is made an adjunct of the 
health program as well as of the physical education program. 

As to agriculture, one of the chief supports for the instruction which is given in 
agriculture is the school garden. Here the pupils learn to apply what they have 
learned not only of better methods which their fathers could adopt to increase 
production but even of crops which have been neglected but which can be raised 
in the vicinity and which would improve the family diet and income. The 
products of the school garden, in turn, are largely used in the school lunches, thus 
reinforcing the health program. As it is not uncommon for the women of the 
community to display keen curiosity about what is going on in the school kitchen, 
the knowledge of the new articles of diet and their usefulness tends to spread 
spontaneously into the homes. 

The subject of home industries and crafts and of homelife education, too, are 
not taught in a vacuum but are related to all other phases of the curriculum 
What we might call home economics in this country is included as a matter of 
course in the curriculum. The cleanliness of the home—the storage of meat and 
vegetables, the preparation of meals, the care of clothing—form part of the educa- 
tion of the girls, at least. Meanwhile, instruction is also being given in home- 
crafts. These may be native crafts, lately neglected, which can supplement the 
family income through sale of products in the market towns. More often they 
are skills which contribute directly to the daily life in the home and field—simple 
carpentry, the construction of modest stoves (which, though crude, are a great 
improvement on the traditional three rough stones set on the hard earth floor), 
the making of tools such as simple iron shares to shoe the wooden plows, the 
making of chairs, tables, pottery for kitchen utensils, and so forth. The products 
of these homecrafts, including weaving, again add to the object lessons in better 
living for hygiene and for agriculture. 

The unity of the curriculum is also demonstrated in the teaching of the three 
R’s. A child may be taught to read by familiarizing himself with the appearance 
of the words for “airplane,’’ “‘battleship,”’ “‘streetcar,”’ “palace,” ‘“gold,’”’ but it 
will have little meaning for him in the environment in which his whole life will 
be spent. Or he may learn it through sentences from Calderon or Cervantes, 
which may or may not be more to the point, but by themselves these sentences 
will be devoid of meaning. Or he may learn to read sentences, and stories, hav- 
ing to do with his home, the market town, his father’s fields and domestic animals, 
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his school, his nation, and here is an interest which will lead him on eagerly to 
read. It is this last concept which is adopted in the reading program, and as he 
reads, the principles taught him in his classes in health, or in agriculture, or in 
his work in the school garden, are repeated again and again. His arithmetic 
problems, too, have meaning for him, for they may deal with the measurements 
of his home and fields, the weight of the products of his farm, and the prices they 
bring in the market place. ‘The letter of the law killeth, but the spirit giveth 
life.” 

But classroom teaching of the principles of community participation is not 
enough; it is intended that the teachings of the school shall spread into the entire 
community, and have application there. <A school club is fun, and the Latin 
American youngsters embrace the idea with enthusiasm. The clubs are organized 
along the lines of our 4—H Clubs, and their activities are therefore not only social, 
but practical as well. The children do not seem to mind that, and the school 
lubs are proving to be a powerful influence in their communities. The parents’ 
school auxiliaries which are also organized and systematically promoted under 
the programs, are equally welcomed by the adults, in communities where there 


{ 


is still much scope for social and recreational contact. Through them, interest 
in what is being done in the schools is stimulated, and a kind of extension work 
develops among the adults. The occasional arrival! of one of the mobile missions, 


mentioned above, is an event for the parents’ auxiliary and the school club. 
Industrial education 


‘Vocational educs 





ion,” as it is called in most of the industrial education 
programs of the division, means different things in different countries. For 
instance, in countries where industrialization has made some progress, the pro- 
grams are concerned partly with systems for training specialized workers in light 
or heavy industry, whereas in countries still mostly agricultural in their economy, 
the chief need is for the training of artisans in carpentry, plumbing, masonry, 
weaving, electrical repairs, refrigeration, and automechanics 

In another way, too, the program may develop along one or more of three 
lines: Work in industrial schools, or the organization of vocational education 
departments in secondary schools to supplement the academic departments, or 
introduction of “‘manual training’? (prevocational courses) in the elementary 
schools ; 

With few exceptions, the existing industrial schools in Latin America struggled 
along for some time with equipment that is both inadequate and obsolete. 
Moreover, many of the industrial schools, like the rural schools, have been 
operating without due attention to the environment. ‘Trades have been taught, 


and even stressed, for which there is little or no outlet in the country. Informa- 
tion on what trades are in need of workers, and in what supply, has been 
lacking. One of the great needs has therefore been a series of careful, objective 
studies, both of national needs and of existing resources for meeting them. On 
the basis of those studies, it is possible to plan for new curriculum, methods, 


administration and equipment suited to local needs 


Che drawing up of a new curriculum is a co parative lv simple process, once the 


needs have been determined. The introduction of new methods is more difficult, 
and is dependent in part on plans for replacing and rearranging the equipment. 
As the direct result of t cooperative programs many industrial schools are in 
process of completing, or have already completed, a sweeping reequipment and 
retooling of their shops. The new machines and tools from the United States 


are selected with an eye to uniformity of specifications and general shop efficiency. 

With a new curriculum and new tooling of the shops, the teachers require new 
training in the methods of applying them. Much of the work is therefore directed 
to teacher training, resident training in teacher-training institutions, inservice 
training through summer schools and other devices, specialized training in both 
schools and industries in the United States. During one recent year, for instance, 
a single group of forth instructors from Brazilian technical schools was in the 
United States for training, and while they were here, two groups of technical 
school directors from the same republic were pursuing special, intensive training 
courses in administration at one of our State institutions. These groups took back 
with them to Brazil the latest techniques of instruction and administration used 
in our schools and a first-hand knowledge of how industrial-school graduates are 
employed in our industries. They learned much that was new about job sheets, 
lesson plans, checklists, job analysis, shop layout, safety measures, vocational 
guidance and placement, and teaching methods which have proved themselves 
here and abroad. They returned to their established positions in most of the 
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Federal and some of the State industrial schools of Brazil, charged by the Brazilian 
Government with the mission of passing on what they have learned to their 
colleagues who remained at home. This process is being furthered by summer 
schools in Brazil conducted by the cooperative program s 

The other phase of the industrial-education programs has to do with the develop- 
ment of vocational-education departments in some of the secondary schools, or 
with the development. of crafts instruction in the elementary schools. In a part 
of the world where the role and social position of the scholar and that of the 
manual worker are sharply distinct, the academic tradition is strong in the schools, 
and the system of separate technical schools has been the rule. There are, of 
course, many thousand who can never hope to benefit from a complete academic 
course, for economic or other reasons, and who nevertheless cannot be accommo- 
dated in the technical schools. They form a great undeveloped potential of skilled 
and semiskilled labor, and of unrealized individual capacity as producers and as 
citizens. A recognition of that fact, plus the change which is beginning to take 
place in the attitude toward what we would call the dignity of labor, has led in 
some programs to projects for the creation in selected secondary schools of voca- 
tional-education departments, not unlike those which are now familiar aspects of 
our own secondary-school systems. There is no interference with the existing 
academic curriculum, except to make it less exclusive. It is simply that, side by 
side with the old curriculum, there exists another which may be elected by the 
student if he feels that his future lies in the crafts or industrial field rather than in 
that of scholarship. The response thus far has been gratifying. 

Meanwhile, in the elementary schools, courses in what we used to call manual 
training are becoming commonplace under the cooperative programs. In the 


rural schools, described above, “farm shop”’ is an integral part of the instruction, 


and the teaching of home crafts and home industries is well received 


Sec ondary education 


As in the United States until very recently, secondary education has been 
regarded generally in Latin America simply as a ‘‘feeder”’ to tl iniversity, and 
as something rather distinct from elementary education in its purposes But 
both here and more lately in some parts of Latin America, many educators have 
questioned the old ways of doing things, both because secondary education did 
not seem to be giving adequate preparation to the comparatively few students 
who ‘“‘went on” into the universities, and because it scarcely served at all the in 
terests of the majority of students who had no intention or prospect of going to 
the universities. 

The Republic of Chile, which is often looked to for leadership in the field of 
secondary education elsewhere in Latin America, has given special attention to 
the problem, and determined in 1945 to carry out a tho ig reorganization 
(the ‘‘Renovacion’’) of her secondary system. The collaboration of the institute 
was sought, by means of a cooperative program—the only example thus far of a 
program entirely in the field of secondary education 

The field staff of the institute in Chile was carefully chosen to parallel the 
membership of the Chilean Government’s already established commission for the 
Renovacion, so that a Chilean and a North American specialist in social studies, 
for example, could work side by side at adjoining desks, with another “pair’’ in 











mathematics in the next office, another in physical education beyond, and so 
forth. The Chilean educators, of course, remained the final judges on each step; 
but the close working relationship resulted in mui f mutual benefit New 


courses were laid out, new “general plans’’ for the educational system, new ma- 
terials of instruction, and with it all has come, it is to be hoped, a new under- 
standing and mutual respect. 

It should be added that normally the education division does not operate in 
the secondary education field 


The cost 


Since field operations began in 1944, the education division has carried on 
cooperative programs in 14 Latin American countries, often involving work on 
the reorganization of entire phases of the national education system. The effect 
upon education in Latin America, and upon United States relations with Latin 
American countries, cannot be accurately gaged for some years to come, but even 
now it is quite clear that the programs are well on their way toward their objectives 
and that our colleagues in Latin America intend to carry out the programs being 
initiated and established through this cooperative work. The cost to the United 
States, however, has been remarkably small. 
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From its organization in September 1943 through December 31, 1950, the 
Education Division has expended $5,848,350, including $1,499,675 contributions 
to the joint operating funds. During the same period the cooperating Latin 
American governments have contributed the equivalent of $3,703.005 in cash, 
plus an estimated minimum of $2,265,598 in special services, materials, and 
supplies. As for United States personnel assignment to the field, in the 9 
countries in which cooperative education programs are in effect, there is a total 
of 60 education specialists and administrators at the present writing, including 
chiefs of field party, assistant chiefs, business officers, and educational tech- 
nicians. The Servicios themselves employ some 250 persons. 


COOPERATION 





WITH 





INTERNATIONAL 





AGENCIES 


Since inception of the point 4 program in 1949, a program of which the ITAA 
is new an integral part, various multinational agencies have greatly increased 
their activity in technical assistance in education. The Education Division of 
the ITAA maintains the closest possible liaison with each of these agencies, to 
work out the best means of combining its resources with theirs so as to make best 
use of the special advantages possessed respectively by bilateral and multilateral 
approaches to techniques of international assistance. Division field parties have 
assisted UNICEF in handling and distributing the powdered-milk supplies that 
organization has made available to school children in some countries; all field 
parties are instructed to lend all possible assistance to UNESCO technicians, 
and in certain countries a formal plan of collaboration on education projects has 
been put into effect; the Organization of American States and the Education 
Division of ITAA are in frequent touch in planning for joint projects in teacher 
training, and in the development of instructional materials. 


CONCLUSION 


Education is a slow process, which cannot be greatly speeded up. Educational 
programs, too, are necessarily concerned with processes rather than with events, 
and their successful development requires time and patience, no less than technical 
skill. The brief period of existence of the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, 
therefore, has not been sufficient to develop fully the potentialities that lie in its 
particular form of international cooperation. Ideally, a given cooperative 
education program should have not less than 10 to 15 years for its satisfactory 
development. 

Nevertheless, even in the brief span since 1944, when the first cooperative 
education program began operating, many significant things have been accom- 
plished. What is more important, the possibilities for the promotion of inter- 
national understanding and cooperation, and of a better standard of living for 
hundreds of thousands of future citizens in our hemisphere, through the operation 
of the cooperative programs, are becoming apparent. Combined with the 
programs of the Division of Health and Sanitation and the Food Supply Division 
of the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, the work of the Education Division 
has taken its place in the vast program of United States technical cooperation with 
other nations and peoples which forms what we have called the positive aspect 
of our Nation’s foreign policy, now so familiar to our people since President 
Truman emphasized it in the much-discussed point 4 of his inaugural address in 
January 1949. 


Exnrpit 57 
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INTRODUCTION 


The primary aim of the educational program of TCA and its operating arm, 
the United States Office of Education, is to assist each underdeveloped country 
in its effort to better satisfy the educational needs of its people. This aim reflects 
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the fact that a high standard of living in a community is dependent upon an 
extensive and enriched program of general and technical education. 

The policy governing the relationships between United States technicians and 
their counterparts in the cooperating countries is one of assistance and coopera- 
tion rather than one of exploitation and coercion. It is hoped that the educa- 
tional systems in the underdeveloped countries can be materially strengthened 
as.a result of contacts with educational leaders and agencies in the United States 

It, seems logical to describe the total education program of a given community 
in three closely related parts: 

Community education and the school. 

Fundamental education and the community. 

Technical education and the community. 
One purpose of this conference is to explore the three areas listed and to consider 
their present and potential contribution to the solution of problems facing TCA 
in its work with underdeveloped countries 

Preliminary to a discussion of the three topics it seems appropriate to explore 
answers to the following questions: 

1. What kind of assistance do governments usually request of TCA country 
directors and chiefs of education? 

2. What types of assistance is TCA prepared to give the educational agencies 
in the cooperating underdeveloped countries? 


STUDY GUIDE I. COMMUNITY EDUCATION AND THE SCHOOL 


Primary purpose 


Community education implies, first of all, that the school has a responsibility 
for community development. Its primary objective is to provide for practical 
and effective learning on the part of children and youth as a step toward improving 
the quality of living in the community. 

Community education is at its best when the school develops its learning activ- 
ities around the interests and needs of its student population and the vital concerns 
of the community; also when its program of instruction makes extensive use of 
local teaching resources 


Characteristics 


1. The school becomes a center of community action 
2. The problems of major concern to the children and their community form 
the basis of the school program. 

3. Children are given an opportunity to assume civie responsibility by partici- 
pating in development projects of concern to the entire community. 

t. The dependence of one community upon its neighbors is a point of emphasis 
in the instructional program. 

5. The school makes wide use of community leaders, agencies, and services in 
carrying out its day-to-day responsibilities. 


Example 


Friendship School, Hot Springs County, Ark., serves a rural community. Only 
5 percent of its graduates go to college. The program of instruction, therefore, is 
designed primarily to meet the needs of boys who will be farmers and girls who will 
be farmers’ wives The Story of one boy at Friendship illustrates how the school 
program is made interesting and practical. 

A boy 14 vears of age asked his English teacher to excuse him from class so that 
he might watch a group of men build a poultry house near the school. The boy 
was interested in raising chickens and thought he might need to build a similar 
chickenhouse. The teacher agreed to excuse him from the class if he would write 
a story about the building which would be usefui to other members of the class 
At the same time the boy made a similar request of his mathematics teacher who 
likewise permitted him to be absent from class for a few days with the under- 
standing that he would prepare a drawing of the new structure and itemize the 
cost of the materials and labor 

The student at Friendship was permitted to assist the men in the actual con 
struction of the poultry house. ‘This followed a period of observation. The 
report to the English teacher proved to be an excellent theme and the prepared 
statement for the mathematics class was complete and accurate. This illustrates 
the Friendship plan of developing English and mathematics instruction around 
the interests and needs of its students. 

Friendship School has 238 children in grades 1 through 12; 10 practical teachers 
make up the faculty. These teachers recognize in their instructional plans the 
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fact that the children come from farms where cotton, corn, hay, and cattle are the 
chief products 

The Hot Springs County community is continuously improving its school. In 
1937 Friendship School consisted of one building. Today on a plot of ground of 
32 acres there are separate buildings for the elementary school, the high school, 
the canning plant, the slaughterhouse, the auditorium with lunchroom included, 
the agricultural and home economics building including the farm shop, the sawmill 
and planer, and the poultry house. In a very real sense the school has become a 
center of community actio1 Its program is a recognition of the need for con- 
tinuous community improvement 

The entire community has helped develop the Friendship Community School 
For example, when the agriculture building needed to be enlarged the construction 
was begun by boys belonging to the Future Farmers of America and completed by 
the members of the carpentry class. Men in the community cut logs on the school 
property and the farms for the lumber which was sawed in the school sawmill 
with volunteer labor. The elementary school building and community canning 
plant were built much the same way. In fact all the school buildings have been 
constructed with volunteer labor and local materials except the freezer-locker 
plant which required specialized materials not available locally. 

The school program is flexible enought so the boys may help their fathers and 
neighbors with their construction projects. This plan recongizes the fact that 
one learns by doing and that it is valuable training for boys and girls to work 
together on community enterprises in common interest. 

Community problems become classroom problems at Friendship. For example, 
a group of 12 high-school boys and girls decided that new recreation opportunities 
were needed, especially for young people. They discussed this problem with 
their teacher and with their parents. As a result the gymnasium is converted 
on special occasions into a game room. Each week a community play provides 
an opportunity for wholesome associations of children and their parents. Either 
the children or the adults may put on the play. 

Friendship School is so useful to its ace that other schools in Arkansas 

are looking to it for suggestions and leadership. The school, in fact, has become 
a laboratory for teachers who are training in two nearby colleges. 


Implications for TCA 


Community education serves an underdeveloped country effectively when: 

1. Its schools are adequi ute in number and size to accommodate all educable 
children and youth until they acquire at least a minimum basic education. 

2. Its schools have teachers expertly trained in the art of teaching and fully 
aware of the dynamic role education can play in raising living standards in the 
community. 

3. Its schools provide a program of practical living, learning, and work experi- 
ences directed toward individual and community growth and development. 

4. Its schools serve as a community center for youth and adults seeking solu- 
tions to problems of community improvement. 

5. Its schools act as custodian of community properties built and used by the 
community for general convenience, health and safety. Examples: (a) Food- 
processing plants, (b) farm-machinery pool, (c) recreation facilities. 


Questions 


1. How much interest is there in cooperating TCA countries in community 
education as it is = in the United States? If there is little or no interest 
shown, how can the 1 of community education be presented? 

2. What steps eeu in necessary to adapt the United States concept of com- 
munity education to the needs of the — ‘rdeveloped countries? 

3. What qualifications would need to be met by a United States technician 
assigned to a TCA country staff? 

4. What teaching materials would need to be available for an effective com- 
munity-education program in a typical rural point 4 setting and how can these 
materials be secured? 

5. How can the benefits as well as the limitations of community education be 
brought to the community as a whole? To other communities? 
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STUDY GUIDE II, FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION AND THE COMMUNITY 


mary purpose 


\ program of fundamental education in a given community supplements that 


provided by the community school ts } ne yurpe is to combat ignorance 
and illiteracy through the use of : ariet f community civic agencies Its 


activities are directed toward nonschool individuals and groups unable to partici- 


pate effectively in community developme! t because of their inability to com- 
municate with their fellow workers and make essential decisions upon which 


improvement depends. 


Characteristics 

1. Appropriate agencies in the community, along with the school, assume re- 
sponsibility for instructional programs designed to eliminate ignorance and 
illiteracy. 

2. Persistent problems of the community such as (a) providing and preserving 
a sufficient food supply, (6) arranging for adequate health information and 
services, (c) developing low-cost housing, and (d) developing essential community 
agencies and services are the chief concerns of study groups 

3. Nonschool youth and adults are taught to assume civic responsibility by 
giving them opportunities to share in the planning and carrying out of com- 
munity improvement enterprises. 

4. The interdependence of community and nations and the importance of com- 
munication and transportation are essential understandings sought in fundamental 
education programs 

5. In the promotion of fundamental education, insofar as possible, the school 
and its resources are used extensively. 

6. Fundamentai education focuses attention upon those aspects of community 
living that are valuable and should be protected but assumes the additional 
responsibility of developing in the community a desire for continuous improvement. 
Example 

In a number of the underdeveloped countries there is a great desire on the part 
of the people for literacy. Adults as well as children and youth are coming to 
realize that the ‘‘good life’’ is closely identified with one’s level of education. 

It is significant that the demand for education is coming from the masses as 
well as from the leaders concerned with the development of a better informed 
worker. Africa is a case in point In the mining compounds there are groups of 
workers receiving instruction from their fellow workers or mission workers. 
This instructional program contributes directly to the improvement of the health 
and welfare of the workers. 

Night classes have been established to provide the formal education oppor- 
tunities. This has been necessary even though there is little attempt to stimulate 
the demand for basic education and to organize facilities and instruction on a 
broad basis. In some instances the Education Department of the Government 
assists with the night school programs. Many of the classes, however, are 
organized by missions, private individuals, students of certain European high 
schools and unemployed married teachers. 

The teacher association in one area is showing a special interest in the develop- 
ment of fundamental education programs. It is expected that the association 
will give expert help and coordinate the overall efforts on the basis of community 
needs. It will also provide essential instruction for the fundamental education 
leaders. 
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In Africa, as in most of the underdeveloped countries, the problem is not so 
much to stimulate the demand for fundamental education or basic education but 
rather to devise ways and means of meeting existing demands. The African 
leaders realize that the problem is twofcld: (1) that of providing basic education 
opportunities for persons who have never been in school, and (2) that of in- 
creasing the regular school facilities so that a much larger number of children and 
youth can be accommodated. 

There seems to be general agreement that compulsory education laws should 
be developed for the African communities and steps should be taken to provide 
the essential school facilities and services. The program of instruction, moreover, 
in the rural areas should give emphasis to such fields as agriculture, cottage 
industry, and health. In that way it is hoped that the wastage of both-material 
and human resources can be minimized. 

In Africa a number of agencies are helping develop fundamental education 
programs Illustrative are the Red Cross Society, St. Johns Ambulance Society, 
the Child Welfare Society, the public health department with its health centers, 
cooperatives, womens’ associations, YMCA and YWCA organization, churches, 
and missions. 


Implications for TCA 

Fundamental education contributes most to community development in the 
underdeveloped countries when: 

1. Nonschool community leaders and groups support and foster the use of 
educational processes, techniques, and materials in furtherance of programs of 
economic development. 

2. Nonschool leaders assume the role of community teachers and consultants 
for little or no pay after participating in leadership training classes or workshops. 

3. Communitywide meetings are held to encourage persons of all stations in 
life to highlight the chief, persistent problems the community must solve to raise 
living standards. 

4. Literacy education classes are conducted with their goal being fuller under- 
standing and participation in community welfare activities as well as an acquisi- 
tion of the essential community understandings and skills. 

5. The agencies of Government supply at least a minimum of essential leader- 


ship and support in the form of teaching aids while fundamental education projects 
are in their initial stages. 

6. The communities with the support of appropriate agencies of Government 
make full use of the assistance of multilateral and bilateral technical cooperation 
agencies prepared to help with fundamental education. 


Questions 

1. How much interest is there in cooperating TCA countries in fundamental 
or nonschool education? If there is little or no interest shown, how can a favorable 
climate for fundamental education be created? 

2. What types of community organizations are needed to carry out fundamental 
education activities on a community basis? What would each organization do? 

3. To what extent can existing school facilities and services be used in carrving 
out an expanded program of fundamental education? What additional facilities 
and services would be needed? How can TCA be of assistance? 

4. What type of leadership training program is needed to qualify individuals 
to handle fundamental education assignments? 

5. What are the strengths and weaknesses of UN ESCO’s plan for fundamental 
education? How can TCA and UNESCO education leaders in each cooperating 
country work most effectively together? 
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STUDY GUIDE Ill, TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND THE COMMUNITY 


Primary purpose 

Technical training is an important phase of basic education. Its primary 
purpose is to equip potential workers with basic technical knowledge and skills 
together with introductory vocational experience. In planning a program of 
technical education each community recognizes the principle that the ‘‘total com 
munity educates.’”’ This means the home, the school, and selected business and 
prefessional agencies work together in the planning and implementing of technical 
education activities 


Characteristics 


1. A belief on the part of leaders in the community that technical training in its 
simplest form should begin with children of junior high school age and increase 


gradually until they are prepared to assume creditabie assignments in the work 
life of the community 

2. The comn unity provides for elementary technical education in its regular 
school pregram; also for more advanced technical training in special local or 
regional vocational schools or industries 
3. The pregram of instruction for technical education in the junior and senior 
high schools usually provides elementary training and experience in such fields 
as home industries, agricuiture, home economics, trades and industries, and 
commercial arts. 

1. The industries characteristic of the community assume responsibility for 
technical training such as (a) apprenticeship training for students yet in school, 
and (b) on-the-job training for full-time emplovees 

5. In carrying out a pregram of technical education every possible use is made 
of appropriate local resources, including leaders and agencies 
Example 

Throughout the world there is a developing interest in technical education. 
Countries are recognizing the potential role that schools are playing in equippiis 
persons to do the day-to-day essential work 

In the United States program of technical training there is a trend toward 
increasing the number of occupational fields. Another development is the cooper- 
ative school-business plan of training high-school seniors for positions in office 
and commercial firms. In the United Kingdom the schools are offering technical 
training to persons released by business from their regular work for an instrue- 
tional period. The type of training is planned jointly by the school and the 
business concern. In Ireland the enrollment has increased its adult courses in 
agriculture. Increasing provision is being made for the training of apprentices 
for industrial work. In France the Directorate of Technical Education is offering 
training in the fields of photography, cartography, machine embroidery designing, 
saddlery and harness making, orthopedic shoe making, and mechanical dressing 
Other countries are equally interested in developing their technical education 
offerings. The ones mentioned are illustrative. 

Egypt, over the centuries, has been an agricultural nation In recent months 
Government leaders have shown considerable determination to develop new 
industries. The industrial possibilities of their country are being studied by 
expert teams. These teams are suggesting the kinds of industries that are possible 
and also the types of workers that must be provided With industrial develop- 
ment in mind, Egypt has built 21 provincial vocational schools. The Heleopolus 
Vocational School is one of the best equipped technical schools in the entire 
Near East. This school serves a dual role: (1) the training of technicians, and 
2) the manufacture of essential articles for the community 

Egypt has asked the point 4 program to provide assistance in the provision 
of equipment and leadership for the improvement of its technical schools. One 
United States specialist has suggested the addition of a unit to each school which 
would provide training in the selection, maintenance, and use of appropriate 
farm machinery. 

Commercial education is being extended ‘n Egypt to provide enough commercial 
workers for the business firms and commervial houses. 

There is still much to be done in the development of technical education in 
Egypt, especially as it applies to women workers. More advanced training of 
social welfare workers would be most helpful. Home economics instruction 
likewise should have a permanent place in the Egyptian schools 
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Imz tions for TCA 
rechnical education is an avenue of community development when: 
1. The regular schools offer their students opportunity to acquire both the 








technical information and the technical lls needed to earry out successfully 
tl ay-t rk assignments required by the community. i 

2. ‘The of the regular schools are supplemented by special technical 
schoc ser if veral communities 

3. ‘The business firms and professional organizations provide opportunities for 
supervised work experience, especially in those fields receiving emphasis by TCA, 

1. Each point 4 project in such fields as agriculture, industry, health, ete., 
becomes a laboratory for technical training, tl providing for maximum participa- 
tion on the part of technicians within the country 

5. More advanced technical education leaders are sent to the United States or 
to other h developed agricultural and industrial centers to observe and 
experience some of the more recent methods of improving living standards. 
Q Y” 

i. To what extent is technical education offered in the regular schools of the 
underdeveloped countries? How can TCA country staffs strengthen these 


2. How adequate are the special technical schools in the eountries of the Near 
and Africa served by TCA? What steps should TCA take to assist with 


+} na : 9 f +} » 
ne e@Xpansion a L iproveime lL Ol ( ) 





3. What types of business firms and professional organizations are most co- 
viding supervised work experience in fields receiving emphasis by 
hers be encouraged to share in the work experience program? 


hiques are provin 





4. What 
into successful laboratories for technical training? What are the barriers to such 


g to be most useful in developing point 4 projects 
training and how can thev be overcome? 

>. What have been the best features of the technical training program for for- 
eign nationals carried out in the United States? How can this program be im- 
proved in terms of field needs? 
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TECHNICAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION, NEAR East AND AFRICAN 
DEVELOPMENT SERVICE 


FUNDAMENTALS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF COOPERATIVE EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
Wiru THE Host CouNTRIES OF THE NEAR EAstT AND AFRICA 


A. OBJECTIVES 


The Act for International Development passed by Congress in 1950, reads as 
follows: 

“The peoples of the United States and other nations have a common interest 
in the freedom and in the economic and social progress of all peoples. Such prog- 
ress can further the secure growth of democratic ways of life, the expansion of 
mutually beneficial commerce, the development of international understanding 
and good will, and the maintenance of world peace.” 
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The general objective of the cooperative education programs is to promote and 
strengthen understanding and good will between the peoples of the United States 
of America and those of the host countries, and to further secure the growth of 
democratic ways of life by rendering technical assistance in the field of education 

The specific working objectives of the cooperative education programs are to 
encourage, promote, and assist in: 

1. The improvement of existing, and the development of, new education pro- 
grams 1n these host countries. 

2. The interchange between these cooperating countries of knowledge, skills 
and techniques in the field of education. 

3. The development of ways and means by which the people themselves may 
improve their standards of living. 


B. NATURE OF PROGRAMS 


Cooperative education programs should be of the type and quality that meet 
the greatest needs and sincere desire of the pe ople of these cooperating countries. 
Among other things, these programs should be the kind 

1. That are officially requested by the host government after due consideration 
of tl needs of their people. 

2. That these governments can, and desire to maintain for themselves after our 
assistance terminates. 

3. That are practical, timely, and least controversial 

1. That we can demonstrate to the people of the host countries upon the basis 


if our experience with similar needs 





5. That promote education for all the people rather than for any especially 
selected group 

6. That emphasize the dignity of work and the importance of people working 
together at all levels as a means of accomplishing their objectives 


C, PROGRAM PERSONNEL 


The personnel in these programs should be able to render the greatest assistance 





host governments in the development of these cooperative programs, by 
g the kind 

1. Who possess full technical competence including professional training equal 
to or exceeding that of their associates, and with a history of successful experience 
in related fields of educational administratio1 

2. Who can draw from their rich experience to demonstrate and teach the local 
people in a practical way, how and what to do as well as to explain why. 

3. Who possess a good attitude of cooperation, patience, teamwork, and 
neighborly service and who have a desire to live cheerfully with and assist to the 
maximum of their ability, the host people of the country to which they are as- 
signed 

1. Who try sincerely to understand and appreciate the culture of the host 
country and who continuously demonstrate tolerance and sympathy for the ways 
of life of the people of the host country. 
he 5. Who, through their every day words and actions, will develop confidence 
and understanding in the minds of the local people 

6. Who, with their family, if they have one, can and will satisfactorily represent 
the United States abroad. 
we7. Who are healthy and strong physically and who can adapt themselves to 
the liv ing conditions of hardship posts. 





D. INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 


Instructional materials that we develop cooperative lv with the people of the 
host countries, or that we assist them in securing from other sources should: 

(a) Be of the type and quality that will assist the people of the host coun- 
tries better to see and understand the kind of assistance we are prepared to 
offer; 

(b) Help them to choose more wisely the instructional materials that can 
be of most use to them in improving their educational systems. 

These materials should be selected for their instructional » as demonstrated 
in previous use, and for their adaptability to the needs an resources of the 
host country. Among other materials, the following should be ineluded: 

1. Suggested types of curricula which we have used in our country in situations 
comparable to those of the host country. 


43176—54—31 
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2. Suggested types of instructional materials that might be used for courses 
of study in the host country. 

3. Suggested types of equipment and supplies that might be used in the host 
country to demonstrate properly improved methods of instruction. 

4. Suggested types of evaluation procedures that might be most effectively 
used in the host country 


E. OPERATION OF THE PROGRAM 


To be most successful, educational programs must at all times be operated on 
a cooperative basis emphasizing teamwork and keeping foremost the objective 
of helping them to help themselves. Among others, the following principles of 
operation should be includ d 

1. Surveying the situation to determine the characteristics and customs of the 
people, their facilities and methods of education, and their needs for future 
development. 

2. Designing the programs to start at the present level of development of the 
local people, and where these programs can be most helpful. 

3. Preparing cooperative education agreements that will outline specifically 
the objectives to be accomplished; allocating responsibility for the work to be 
done, and providing for evaluation to determine when the objectives have been 
accomplished 

4. Sharing jointly the responsibility for providing personnel, finances, materials, 
and supplies necessary to the cooperative program 
5. Working through associates carefully chosen and trained to carry on, as 
rapidly as they become prepared, the particular activity for which they have 
been chosen. 

6. Striving to develop initiative and incentive in the minds of the host people 
by emphasizing to them that this is their program and their responsibility, with 
which we shall assist as best we can 

7. Maintaining these cooperative education programs at a level and at a 
speed of progress safe and consistent with the local situation. 

8. Remembering always the importance of transferring the respons#ility 
gradually from the United States technician to the host technician. This trans- 
fer should be done in a way that will encourage and reward the host technician 
and his country further effort and advancement. 

9. Terminating cooperative education projects as sooa as the host government 
can assume the full responsibility. When this is done, completion agreements 
should be prepared and executed to record the progress achieved. 


CAUTION 


In fulfilling assignments in these cooperating countries, we should constantly 
remember 

1. That we and not they are the foreigners in these programs. 

2. That we should show respect for and try to understand the cultures of 
these people, particularly while we are working in these programs. One of the 
best wavs to achieve this is through learning their language. Confidence and 
true understanding will thus increase immeasurably. 

3. That we should always be receptive and seek assistance from the personnel 
of the host country in order that we as well as they may learn and benefit from 
this cooperative understanding from them all we can, as there is much for each 
of us to learn. 

4. That our efforts should always be to bring to the people of the host countries 
the results of our education experiences, that they may choose those which they 
feel most satisfactorily meet their needs. That our position should always be 
one of helping these people solve their own problems, and not try to force upon 
them the philosophy, methods, and procedures of our culture. 

5. That we try always to maintain an attitude of mutual respect and digaity 
in the development of these cooperative programs in order that we may be true 
ambassadors of good will. 

6. That every action taken by TCA personnel, official or otherwise, should be 


’ 


such as to reflect credit and honor to our country and symbolize the best in the 
American way of life. 
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EXHIBIT 59 


RECOMMENDATIONS ON EDUCATION AND TRAINING AND Discussion Point 4 
NEADS ReaionaL CONFERENCE, NOVEMBER 10-15, 1952, Rome ITaLy 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
XV. Education and training 

1. We recommend that TCA participate in the development in the NEADS 
countries of a limited number of institutes for technical training in the fields of 
mechanical, agriculture, education, and health and sanitation, and other appropri- 
ate fields. These institutes should develop and promote training of a practical 
and sub-professional nature adapted {o the particular needs of the countries in 
which they are located. 

2. We recommend that TCA consider arrangements in the United States for 
special training centers to be located in areas with cultural, economic and climatic 
conditions similar to that of the NEADS area. Training in these centers should 
be on a group basis and be of a specialized nature that cannot be obtained in the 
NEADS area but must be adapted to the particular needs of the trainees of the 
NEADS area (i. e., provision for overcoming the language barrier 

3. We recommend that TCA make available through a technical pool in the 
NEADS area services of those regional technical consultants needed on a regional 


basis that are not ordinarily available on a country staff 








Comments from floor 


Tannovus. We wish to (1) make sure we do not give feeling of segregation in this 
cultural grouping, and (2) be sure that we don’t oversimplify—that we ask our 
selves are we sure it fits and in what respects. There may be a certain aversio1 
to, for instance, being classified with the Indians.’”’ There are points like that 
although I agree with the recommendation. 


We Sreex Ways To STRENGTHEN AND IMPROVE TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Discussion leader: Ernest C. Jeppsen, Chief, Education and Training Staff, 
NEADS 

Mr. Jag», chairman of the meeting introduced Mr. Jeppsen who began the dis- 
cussion as follows: 

One of the strongest factors for success in the technical cooperation program 
is represented by the keyword in the program title—namely, “cooperation 
Proper balance of cooperation between the cooperating parties is extremely im 
portant for the success of any country program. Too little cooperation on the 
part cf either party to the program, namely, the United States officials or the 
national officials in the host country, May prove injurious to the success and 
pregress of the program, while on the other hand, improper cooperation on the 
part of either party may likewise prove unsatisfactory. The latter is particularly 
true if through the overparticipation of one party the other loses interest or even 
becomes embarrassed and actually resents the program or at least does not give 
it fu!l support 

Another basic principle involved in the success of point 4 programs in under 
deveioped countries is that of helping these people to help themselves r} 
does m t, ¢ f course , Nean Our doing 
such an approach would only ten¢ 


I 

the job for them, his is not cooperation and 
to destroy the initiative and confidence of the 
I 


people in the country concerned. t would also tend to embarrass the National 
leaders ahead cf their own people. ‘TCA needs to build confidence, initiative, and 
mutual respect by encouraging the proper balance of cooperation between the 
nationals and the United States personnel. This can best be done by our making 


sure that we are rendering our full support to the program and also being sure not 
to let this program take on the characteristics of a dole system or a dictatorial 
undertaking 

The principle of cooperation in TCA programs applies equally well to educa 
tion and training as it does to the other fields of activity. Here aga 
develop confidence, initiative, and mutual respect. They, the nationals in the 
host country, and we, the United States personnel operating within the country, 
must cooperate equally if the program is going to achieve Maximum success 





we thust 


Chese basic principies of equal cooperation between both parties to the program 

and of helping them to help themselves are therefore of prime importance in the 

establishing of a successful cooperative program of education and training. 
Grants of money, Materials, etc., as important as they are, are of course only 


a means to the end rather than the end product itself. The actual success of these 
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ired in terms of people and their attitude toward 

ecuntry. If our pregram is ultimately success- 
earned to actually help themselves and to have im- 
Cc nditi S wit I their own country thr ug the advice and techni- 
ich we are able to render. ; 











that comes to each of us in point 4 then is, can we actually help 
others to help them or are Vv just repla them? Can we and are we 
tra thes people to do what we can do and to vhat we know about 
the things thev need to do and know? Ur again, are we just perpetuating our- 
sé es In Important pt tions? 

If we truly mean what we indicate when we sa help others to help themselves,’”’ 

‘ ve must ac teach them what to do and how to do This, of course, 
means more effective | t 1 tr ing—education and training for many, 
not just a few, not just for hundreds but for thousands. The question then 
resolves itself to how many people are we actually t1 ng in each country and 
from each country in which we are participating and how well are these people 
being trained to help themselves so that they can proceed successfully when we 


eventually leave their country; also when they do take over are they prepared 
to continue on satisfactorily and remain our friends or will the seeds we are now 


Si } other r S 

1 am sure that we all agree that the correct answer to the above questions will 
determine to a large extent the success or failure of our cooperative programs, 
par larly i he field of education and trai | training and transition 
of responsibility might well be summed up in the attached chart which is available 
for distributior tespo ilities in Cooperating Programs—C3-—52 





.ope you are not disturbed by the terms “education and training.”’ Thev 
ly, “teaching and learning.” Largely for the 
ien iting the program, we use the term ‘‘education’’ 

when we are dealing with organized classroom or laboratory instruction for 
ed with indi iduals 

eeding different types of experiences, mostly of a specialized nature on the job 





specific groups and the term raining’? when we are concern 


or closely associated with the job In a general way, an attempt is being made by 


¢ 
fy 


the Washington staff to better organize the education and training phases of the 
program so that more uniform and helpful service can be offered the field programs, 

In the education phase we propose three distinct levels. These are— 

A. Primary level—Improvement of instruction in elementary education 
subjects together with the enrichment of the curriculum through practical 
projects in home, farm, and community living. 

B. Secondary level—Improvement of instruction in general secondary subjects 
with emphasis on practical application through laboratory and field experience. 
Organization and development of vocational education or specialized training 
for employment in fields of agriculture, commercial, home economics, and trades 
and industries. 

C. Adult level.—Organized classroom and/or extension type training to meet 
the needs of adults in the various communities and rural areas. 

In the training phase we propose three areas. These are 

A. Training in the host country.—Training should be done in the host country 
whenever facilities consistent with the specific needs of the individual or the 
group are available, in order that (1) the maximum number of technicians can 
be trained at the least possible cost, and (2) the problems of language, transporta- 
tion, and time can be minimized. Such training is especially appropriate for 
persons requiring introductory experiences. Training in the country has another 
advantage in that it facilitates the development of local training resources. 

B. Training in the region.—In planning for the training needs of a country, the 
training facilities of the adjacent region should be considered. This is expecially 
true when facilities are not available in the host country and when a more ad- 
vanced or specialized type of training is needed and the problems of language, 
culture, cost, and time are of consideration 

C. Training in the United States.—Training in the United States is recommended 
for (1) technicians ready for more advanced technical training and educational 
experiences not available in their countries or regions, and (2) individuals whose 
iseful impact on the program in their country can be better realized as a result of 
their experience in the United States 

For more information regarding these proposals I refer you to the chart, Educa- 
tion and Training C2 which is also available for distribution, attached. 








We would greatly appreciate your reactions to these proposals that would help 
improve them and make them more useful to your programs. 
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Also in an attempt to make our service from Washington more helpful to the 
various field programs, I would like to raise with you for such discussion as you 
would like, the following questions: 

1. Would it be helpful to your cooperative programs if we could establish 
a few regional training centers to provide training on a subprofessionsl basis in 
the field of agriculture, education, and health and sanitation? If so, where and 
how should they be established? 

2. Would it be helpful to your cox 


2 ive programs if we could arrange train- 
geographical and clima 


rn countries? If so, where and how 


ing in the United States in centers 





. ij , 
conditions 
similar to those of some of the near- 


should these be established? 





3. Would it be helpful to your cooperative programs if we can arrange for a 
pool of specialists to be on call and service the field as your countries may require? 
If so, how might this best be done? 

1. What other possibilities would vou like to suggest for improving your pro- 
grams of education and training and how might we, from the Washington siaff, 
render more assistance? 

To the extent of time available, a favorable response was made to the above 
questions to the extent which later led to the culmination of the recommendations 
in education and training as approved in the closing session of the conference 
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Dr. SORENSON’ Report oN TRIP 
JULY 2, 1953 
To: Mr. Andrews, Mr. Avery, and Mr. Mauck. 
I rom Frank | . Sorenson. 
Subject: Report on visit to Cuba, FE] Salvador, Honduras, and Panama, 
Dates of vis 
Cuba, June 13-14, 1952 
KE] Salvador, June 1] 
Honduras, June 15 
Panama, June 17-23, 1952. 


Persons interviewed in Cuba: 


Maj. Henry Romanek, AUS Corps of Engineers and Inter-American 
Geodetic Survey. 

Mr. Bush, agricultural attaché and acting TCA country director. 

Mr. John M. Johnston, Jr., director of TCA agricultural project. 

Mr. Bowen Crandell, project pathologist. 

Mr. Melvin Jones, project agronomist. 

Mr. Stanley McBerney, project engineer. 

Mr Harold Ly nn, project geneticist. 


COMMENTS ON THE CUBA PROGRAM 


The Cuba program is small but significant Its first concern is to improve and 
extend agricultural products and resources. The special attention being given 
to the development of kenaf as a new source of fiber material promises to be 
important 

There are three projects in the Cuban program Thev are (1) assisting with 
the rehabilitation and expansion of the agricultural experimental station and its 
related farms; (2) assisting with the development of technicians and supporting 
resources for essential mapping activities in Cuba; (8) assisting with the training 
of public administration personnel. 

There was evidence that excellent progress was being made with the experi- 
mental farm project. The story of how TCA technicians, working closely with 
their Cuban counterparts, has developed the new fiber crop kenaf is an interesting 
and important one. The Cuban people are very anxious to project this new 
crop in order that there will not be complete dependence upon jute for the making 
of sugar sacks. 

The experimental farm is also concerned with the development of other types 
of subtropical plants. Such experimentation involves studies of soil, seed, culti 
vation, fertilizer and many other items. I was impressed with the quality of 
experimental work being carried out at the stations. 
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In addition to the experimental farm which is near Habana, the TCA staff is 
working with farm projects in the several regions of the Island. These projects 
not only provide new facts for the use of farmers but they serve as training scenes 
as well. The TCA country director indicated to me that farmers are becoming 
more and more to look to the experimental farms for new techniques of farm 
production and operation. 

In the opinion of the writer the Cuba farm project is a potential laboratory for 
the training of Latin American farmers. For example, trainees could be brought 
from the Central American countries to Cuba for training in farm production and 
operation without having to face the language barrier, since Spanish is the common 
language of the Cubans as well as the Central Americans. In addition the mores 
of the Central American people are sometimes similar to those who live in Cuba. 

The mapping project is of great interest. It was pointed out by the point 4 
representative that in all Cuba there are no accurate maps and no qualified 
technicians to make the maps. The Cuban leaders have already discovered that 
before they can extend their highway system, their village areas and other develop- 
ments that they must have maps. 

While I was in Cuba potential persons to be trained as cartographers were 
being interviewed. Our leaders were finding it very difficult to find qualified 
individuals to receive the training. For example, one person being interviewed 
had only an elementary-school education with 3 years of work experience in a 
printing establishment. 

The training of mapmakers to do the essential work in Cuba can be successful 
if given sufficient time. It will be necessary to send trainees to the mapping 
school in Panama for instruction courses. When these people return to Cuba 
they will need to have the assistance of an experienced mapping expert and the 
labor equipment. 

The need for additional trained personnel in Government and certain industrial 
offices was evident. TCA officials were getting readv to recommend to the 
United States the names of a number of public officials who could profit from 
training in certain Southern States. 

Conclusions 

1. Cuba is profiting by having TCA assistance especially in the field of agri- 
culture, public administration and cartography 

2. Cuba might well serve as a laboratory for the training of Spanish speaking 
farm leaders. 

3. The training in public administration and that of cartography should be 
( ncouraged. 

4. The Cuba TCA staff should take steps immediately to develop cooperative 
programs in health and education. 


COMMENTS ON EL SALVADOR PROGRAM 
Persons interviewed 


Mr. and Mrs. George Butler, TCA country director and wife 

Mr. and Mrs. Burt Carr, vocational education specialist and wife 

Mr. and Mrs. William Shank, rural education specialist and wife 

Capt. Albert Osborn, Chief, Inter-American Geological Survey in El Salvador 

Mr. and Mrs. George Butler had only recently come to El Salvador to assume 
their point 4 role. In spite of this fact they seemed to have developed a great 
interest and considerable knowledge of the country and the TCA operation. The 
Butlers were located in a very nice home and seemed to be very happy with their 
new assignment. 

The poit 4 staff was housed in two separate buildings: One an office building 
near the business district and the second a new small apartment building in the 
residential area. It seemed to me that both housing and staff indicated that 
point 4 has a substantial role to play in the further development of El Salvador. 

In view of the fact that I was in Fl Salvador on Sunday only, it was not possible 
for me to visit field projects or to talk to all members of the staff. My discussions 
with the education specialist convinced me as follows: 

1. El Salvador has an acute shortage of school facilities and qualified teachers. 

2. Only a small percent of the children have school privileges. 

3. The need for informal or formal education is acute. 

4. The Government of El Salvador is interested in bringing in a new vocational 
school to be located at the capital city. The chief responsibility of the vocational 
education specialist in the point 4 staff was that of helping design the new school. 
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5. The special cartography project was known to the TCA staff and it was 
agreed that El Salvador should send several of its potential map makers to the 
Panama school. 

6. The health program seemed to have gained substantial support and consider- 
able extent. 


Conclusions 


1. The education program in El Salvador needs to be spread at the base and be 
given a community emphasis. A community education specialist might affect 
important educational changes if brought into contact with the national school 
authorities by the point 4 units. 

2. Formal education needs to be made available to the large number of children, 
youths, and adults who do not have access to regular school facilities. A funda- 
mental education specialist would be an excellent addition to the point 4 staff in 
El Salvador. 





COMMENTS ON HONDURAS 


Persons interviewed in Honduras 

Dr. Clair Butterfield, chief, education field Party 

Miss Margaret Hempel, rural education specialist 

Dr. Alfred Archer, cartographer and agricultural census specialist 

Captain Carrier, United States, Geological Survey aid 

Mr. Webb, cultural attaché 

Dr. Elvina Powers, teacher education specialist 

Mr. John L. Hummel, TCA country director and member of the TCA agri- 

cultural staff 
Honduras has a substantial point 4 program with major emphasis on agricultural 

extension services. The agricultural census project was being well handled by 
Dr. Archer, and in the process, some 2,000 were receiving some training in the 
gathering and assembling of census information. In addition, the cartography 
project was receiving the support of the TCA/Honduras staff and the education 
program was developing satisfactorily. I was very much impressed with the office 
facilities that had been provided for Dr. Butterfield and his staff. The American 
school not only serviced the city of Tegucigalpa but it provided a laboratory for 
observation of good teaching and study of teaching materials. All of the projects 
mentioned seemed to have the full support of the Government of Honduras. The 
chief concern of the Ambassador and the country director was that of keeping the 
program developing slowly so that the size of the effect would not overwhelm the 
local people. They were concerned with installing only such services as could 
eventually be paid for by the people of Honduras 


COMMENTS ON PANAMA 


Dr. E. C. Jeppsen, acting TCA country director for Panama and Chief of the 
Education Field Party and a group of his associates met me at the airport near 


Panama After a hurried trip to the Hotel Panama where we had a quick evening 
meal I was taken to the University of Panama to meet the rector and a represen- 
tative group of his faculty During the evening I had an excellent o7 portunity to 
talk with this fine staff of the wavs in which the University of Panama could 
contribute more directly to the point 4 effort I was particularly impressed with 
the contribution being made by Miss Hendricks of the point 4 staff and Miss 
Gonzales of the university staff. These two persons were developing a new de- 
partment of social work at the university This cooperative effort is illustrative 
of many of the other joint support and administered projects in Panams 


The rector of the university showed great interset in and enthusiasm for the 
point 4 work which his county experiences in the fields of education and train- 
ing. The conference with his .taff continued until a late hour 

The next day Mr. Jeppsen took me to the Embassy to meet the Ambassador 
Later we went to the Ministry of Education where we met the minister and his 
staff. From there we went directly to inspect the geodetic project located in 
Balboa, Canal Zone. Here I saw the extensive plant and equipment available 
for the training of Latin American technicians in the fields of mapping and sur- 
veying. Considerable time was spent going over the proposed curriculum and 
other factors associated with the project. This school was being planned for 
trainees from each of the Latin American countries 

Following this a visit was made to the United States Air Force Training School 
which is open to Latin American military trainees. Later in the week I talked 
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with top-level military leaders about the possibility of using this same school for 
the training of civilian personne 
: the country director going carefully over the 





problems of ed ion and technical training presented by the Panama program 
Che third day we left Panama at 6 a. m. to inspect a number of projects in the 
terior of the country I was accompanied by Mr. Jeppsen, Mr. Finnie and Dr 
Ingram also revresentative of the United States who was then lecturing at the 
I ersitv of Panama Our first stop was to inspect the coo} erative rural edu- 


cation project in El-Higo Here under the direction of Dr. Smith of the point 4 





mission and his associates we saw Panamanian and American teacher technicians 

rking side by side for the best interest of the rural demonstration program 
The school in which the program was carried out was a model for the schools in 
the region and in the countr Through the demonstration schools the Pana- 
manians were learning improved methods of teaching which are to replace the 
older former method of rote learning We visited several of the schools in the 


area and I was particularly impressed with the friendship of the Panamanian 
people, their interest in their school project and in fact their confidence in the 
entire cooperative education endeavor 

After joining Dr. Smith and his group for lunch we left immediately for 
Devisa where we visited the agricultural school and the agricultural experiment 








station being developed by the agricultural technicians from the University of 
Arkansas. Here again we saw a team of American technicians working with the 
echnicians of the country who had been supplied by the Ministry of Agriculture 
The school was very busy training some 100 carefully picked Panamanian farm 
leaders and experimenting with different types of crops and farm animals that 
would likely thrive best in Panama. If this project can continue as it now exists 
it should be of great help to the country in the development of its agricultural 
rogram 

Beyond Devisa we visited the rural vocational school. It is interesting to know 
that this school is housed in a set of buildings originally built for a women’s penal 
institution. It was the point 4 staff that was largely responsible for the modifica- 
tion of the school and the development of its staffing pattern. Here in the several 
classrooms were the United States and Panamanien teachers working side by side 
training the rural youth of Panama to do the day to day vocational jobs typical of 
a rural community. In the school young men were learning how to do carpentry 
work, electrical assignments, auto mechanic work, and other trades of a similar 
type. It is important to know that the resources available to the would-be trained 
workers were the same as those available to the typical community in Panama. 

In my opinion the Devisa vocational school is one that might well serve as a 
model for other underdeveloped countries. It is located in the rural area and it is 


serving all real vocational needs of the youth of the area. 

The next stop was Santiago where the large normal teacher training school is 
located As we entered the town we noticed that the students were marching 
toward the school It was very evident that some sort of demonstration was 
taking place. Following Mr. Jeppsen’s advice we kept our distance from the 


students and eventually left Santiago without talking to the members of the 


teacher training staff as had been anticipated. 

The students were voicing their disapproval to certain restrictions that had been 
laced upon them in an orderly manner. Nevertheless the strike was considered 
series of events and was taken very seriously by the 
anamanian Ministry of Education and also the Panamanian president. In afew 
hours the president and his cabinet closed the school officially. They indicated 
that it would not be reopened without transferring some of the students to another 
Site 

As a result of my trip into the interior, my respect for the point 4 technicians 
who are at work in an attempt to help the people solve their problems has reached 
anew high. It takes genuine courage, a lot of know-how, and a missionary spirit 
to live and work under such meager conditions. I could not help but be proud of 
our point 4 men and women who are working on the front lines. 

On the fourth day we visited some of the elementary and vocational schools in 
Panama City, especially those where the point 4 technician had been at work. 
Later on we were with the Ministry of Health, Welfare, and Social Work after 
which we visited the health projects and nurse-training projects in the health 
center and in a hospital. I was particularly impressed with the achievements of 
the American point 4 nurse. She was doing a wonderful job of up-grading living 
and working conditions for the nurses in the hospital. She was very anxious to 
have TCA/Washington provide her with translations of helpful articles taken from 
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the American Nursing magazine. She is teaching with the help of new up-to-date 
text material. 
I was privileged to consider with Mr. Ernest Jeppsen the possibility of his com- 


ing to Washington to serve as Director of Education and Technical Training for 
NEADS. Mr. Jeppsen’s record in Panama as chief of the education staff seemed 
excellent and because of this he was invited to join the Washington staff 


JuLy 3, 1953. 
To: Mr. Stanley Andrews, Mr. Johnston Avery, and Mr. E. Reeseman Fryer 
From Frank E. Sorenson. 
Subject: Report on my trip to New Orleans and New Mexico, July 27—30, 1952. 
Mr. Fryer and Mr. Olson asked me to visit Santa Fe and Albuquerque, N. Mex., 
in order to talk with educational leaders concerning the proposed Institute for 


Technical Cooperation in New Mexico he University of New Mexico, through 
its representative Dr. Sophie D. Aberle, had expressed a genuine interest in doing 
a statewide training job for trainees from the countries in the Near East. It was 


assumed by the New Mexico officials that the environment of their State was 
similar in a number of ways to that of countries in the Near Fast and for that 
reason they could do an appropriate job of training in the several fields of health, 
industry, agriculture, education, public administration, and social services 

Dr. Aberle had especially requested that I come to Santa Fe to meet with the 
statewide carefully selected group of representative educators. The group as- 
sembled at the courthouse under the chairmanship of John Dale Russell, chancellor 
of New Mexico’s system of higher education. 

An entire afternoon was spent in going over the proposed training institute in 
New Mexico and the many implications and problems were discussed. It seemed 
to me that the success of the program would depend largely upon the willingness 
of one of the major institutions in New Mexico taking the chief responsibility for 
the program. 

With the above in mind it seemed best for me to stop the following day to inter- 
view the president of the University of New \exico and while in Albuquerque 
I talked further with Dr. Aberle about her proposal. The university president 
ndicated genuine interest in the establishment of the Institute and invited TCA, 
Washington, and field to review the statement which is here presented 


INSTITUTE FOR TECHNICAL COOPERATION IN NEW MEXICO 





Premise.—Regional problems of climates and peoples require special techniques 
that are best learned in regional laboratories that present problems similar to 
hose of the areas where the technical training is to be applied 

It is not by accident that Scandinavian farmers have prospered in some of the 
northern areas of the United States and have made real contributions to their 
adopted country They sought out those areas that provided conditions most 
ike those with which they were familiar 

Proposal foreign personnel from Arak N h Africa, and par 
South America and Asia, where problems of climate and culture closely resem} 
those of New Mexico, be trained in New Mexico where the application of techni 
training can be learned concurrently with the training itself 

Phat American personnel receive in New Mexico training for work in these same 
countries 
NEW MEXICO’S EQUIPMENT FOR THE ORIENTATION AND TRAINING OF FOREIGN AND 

AMERI( N PERSONNEI 

Laborato New Mexico is a laboratory 122,503 square miles in extent for 

demonstrating scientific techniques applicable to arid and semiarid zones. It is a 


aboratory, rather than an underdeveloped country, because for decades scientific 
techniques have been put to use, under both State and Federal agencies, to combat 
these problems in land and water utilization, public health, sanitation, agriculture, 
public welfare, mining, and power development, and in educating its mcre primi- 
tive residents as well as those of more modern environments 

Languages.—New Mexico is legally a bilingual and culturally a multilingual 
State. Administrators, and technicians in New Mexico have learned to work 
with people speaking different languages. The value of this to American personnel 
training for foreign service needs no explanation. Foreign personnel would come 
largely from lands where more than one tongue is heard; New Mexico would be 
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less strange to them than would a one-language area, and they would associate 
with people who are already bilingual, thus facilitating their own transition into 
Engiish as a second language 


Cultures Chere are three distinct cultures in New Mexico—Anglo-American, 
Spanish, and Indian—extending from the modern, through the Old World, to the 
primitive Che populations of the Near East, Africa, and many parts of Asia 
have also these three phases of civilization Against the background of New 


Mexico the foreign personnel would see clearly the kinship of problems here and 
at nome, 

Transition New Mexico is undergoing a deliberate transition from a pre- 
dominantly agricultural and mining economy to one of industralization. This is 
precisely what it is hoped to accomplish in underdeveloped countries. 


AGENCIES TO BE USED IN THE TRAINING PROGRAM 


State institutions of learning 


It would be essential to the suecess of the program that all institutions of 
higher learning in the State work individually, yet in cooperation with the others, 
in providing, each according to its own facilities, academic training of both 
American and foreign personnel. The advantages to the institutions are self- 
evident. What these institutions can offer the program are indicated in the 
following paragraphs. 

New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts (Las Cruces): More than 
40 Latin Americans trained at this institution under point 4 during 1952. The 
college specializes in scientific techniques applicable to arid and semiarid regions. 

New Mexico Highlands University (Las Vegas): This university specializes in 
vocational education and teacher training at the elementary level. It has had 
experince in a community with a large Spanish population. 

New Mexico Institute of Mining and Technology (Socorro): The institute 
specializes in the earth sciences and geophysics. In its location it provides a 
laboratory for the student interested in mining or petroleum industry. The 
institute owns several mines in Socorro Peak, 3 miles from the campus, where 
mining instruction is provided. It has had extensive experience in training 
United States students for foreign work. 

New Mexico Western College (Silver City): This college specializes in teacher 
training. 

Eastern New Mexico University (Portales): This university specializes in the 
education of teachers, and technology. 

University of New Mexico (Albuquerque): Offers work in orientation of foreign 
students. The university has been giving United States students, as well as those 
from south of the border, general training and insight into cultural patterns. 

The School of Inter-American Affairs in 1952 conducted a brief orientation 
course for a group of 13 Mexican oil workers. In 1950-51, special courses in 
‘nglish, and some orientation work, was provided for more than 20 Okinawan 
students. During 1952 an orientation course for 23 Latin American students 
was conducted under point 4 





State and Federal Agencies 


From 1936-41, the Southwest field training program developed by Sophie D. 
Aberle, superintendent of the Pueblo Indians, and financed by the Rockefeller 
Foundation, was successful in training students on the job, and many leaders now 
in Govenment employ were trained under this program. This has set a pattern 
for the use of Federal agencies as field-training units. 

The Institute for Technical Cooperation would continue the patterns of edu- 
cation already established of technical cooperation between Federal and local 
governments and cummunities of different cultural levels, which have worked so 
successfully. 

The Institute would coordinate its work with that of the Indian Service, Rec- 
lamation Service, Land Office, Forest Service, Soil Conservation Service, Exten- 
sion Service, and the Farmers’ Home Administration. State administrative 
agencies that are counterparts of the Federal agencies would be utilized, and the 
State furthermore offers unique opportunities for training in public welfare, 
public health, and small water development for poor communities—training that 
is needed in foreign areas. These agencies (State and Federal) have developed 
administrative techniques adapted to other than the English culture. 

The United States—The workings of a democracy on a national scale are not 
closely evident to the student—even to the American student—in a city whose 
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population is many times that of the State of New Mexico. In New Mexico, 
where One comes in contact with many State and Federal agencies at work, it is 
possible for the student to gain a better grasp of how a great nation functions, 
and to see the correlation between the work of the State and of the Nation. 


UNDERSTANDING 


Technical training can only be assimilated and applied where there is an under- 
standing of the people who are to be taught the new methods North merica 
has been so largel i 





y self-sufficient, and is in culture today so homogeneous, that 
the average American lacks an appreciation of diverse languages, histories, gov- 
ernments, geographies, traditions, customs, and cultural and social values New 
Mexico is a State whose residents live with and understand many cultures. In 
this environment of graceful acceptance, foreign personnel will see how cultures 
from primitive to modern can be brought together under a democracy, and 
American personnel can become culturally acclimated before going abroad. 
Furthermore, by training foreign and American personnel on the same ground, 
where both are in the position of students, there will be a beginning of acquaint- 
ance and understanding before the American personnel leave home, and this will 


be on the best possible foundation—mutual interest in a program 


THE INSTITUTE FOR TECHNICAL COOPERATION 


The Institute would act as a directing agency, coordinating the work of the 
various established agencies in the program .and acting as an orientation center 
for the evaluation and distribution of foreign students and American personnel 
among the institutions of the State. 

The training of students would be left in the hands of the various institutions 
curricula recommendations would be made by the Institute as a part of its work 
in coordination 

The Institute would act in an advisory capacity on problems that might arise 
in connection with the program, a8 a central agency so that Government admin- 
istrators need deal with only one office, and it would at all times keep in mind 
the broad perspectives of the program in a manner that could not be expected of 
the individual cooperating agencies whose primary purposes lie within State or 
national boundaries. 

It is my recommendation that the proposed New Mexico plan be explored 
carefully with each of the technical agencies in Washington responsible for training. 
In addition it is my suggestion that the entire matter be discussed at length with 
the country directors in the Near East. It would seem that the New Mexico 
plan, perhaps in a somewhat modified form, would contribute in an important 
way to the training program of Near East technicians. 

I would like to emphasize the fact that if the training programs are to be under- 
taken in New Mexico the core staff should be a part of the staff either of the 
University of New Mexico or New Mexico State College. 





Rece plion center in Ne w Orleans 

The International Exchange Service is operating four reception centers in the 
following cities: New York, San Francisco, Miami, and New Orleans. (TCA 
supports three positions in IES for reception services at ports of entry and 
Washington, D. C 

In view of TCA’s reception problems it was thought advisable for me to visit 
the New Orleans Reception Center as a short side trip. The reception center is 
not handling a large number of incoming trainees; however, it is programing 
locally for a considerable number of TCA technicians who come to this port city 
for a short period of time 

It is important for a considerable number of our trainees, especially those 
interested in communication work and in the development of port cities, to visit 
an established trade mart and an international house; in other words, persons 
engaged in trade between Latin America and the United States find it very 
convenient to meet in New Orleans to transact their business. I was quite 
impressed with the impact these leaders and their new agencies were making on 
the trade situation. 

The reception center has close contacts with the business firms and the business 
institutions in New Orleans and is doing a most helpful job of programing our 
foreign technicians who reach the city. 

While I was there a very special case was being handled by the person in charge 
of the center. A colored lady had been restricted to her hotel room in Atlanta, 
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Ga., during meal periods and was terribly upset about the way America treats the 
colored population. The Government representative in the reception center was 
able to dispel this person’s worries and to plan a series of experiences for her in 
New Orleans that were pleasant and effective 

I recommend that we continue to support the New Orleans Reception Center 
even though it does not serve a large number of trainees coming to the city as 
they enter the United States 


Juny 3, 1953. 
To: Mr. Stanley Andrews and Mr. Johnston Avery. 
From: Frank E. Sorenson 
5 ibject: Report on visit to Universit v of W isconsin, &/14—-8 17 52 


Oe 

At the suggestion of Mr. Whipple and Mr. Young, and with the concurrence 
of Mr. Avery, I made a trip to Madison, Wis., to observe firsthand the results of 
the Land Tenure Conference and to discuss with university officials possible ways 
of using effectively the small sum of money remaining in the budget. 

My host at the university was Dr. Raymond Penn, department of land eco- 
nomics. While there I became acquainted with Dr. Phillip Raup and with a 
number of other niversityv officials including the vie president. In addition I 
talked with several of the students who had participated in the land-tenure 
program. The names of the students and the countries represented are listed 
below 
Gregorio Alfaro, Costa Rica Ali Wasitohardjo, Indonesia 
Carlos Montanes, Colombia Setzuro Hyodo, Japan 
Panfilo Rodriguez, Mexico Hassan Dawood, Egypt 
Carlos Suarez, Venezuela Majed el-Ass, Syria 
Antonio Tapia, Mexico Hassan Muraywid, Syria 
Louis Balmir, Haiti Nabil Saadeh, Lebanon 


M.S. Menon, India Afif Talhouk, Lebanon 
Abdul Moquit, Pakistan Ali Attiga, Libya 
Soemanto, Indonesia 


I was very favorably impressed with the leadership the University of Wisconsin 


ad provided for the conference. The persons in charge had been thinking about 
g had been building up a backlog of 
library materials and other resources for use with the seminar groups. In addi- 
tion these men had discovered many ways of using the rural communities and 


this problem for a good many months and 


farms of the United States for laboratory instruction. Their programs seemed 
to be centered not onlv in Wisconsin but in several States of the Nation. 
Special mention should be made of the excellent library on land tenure matters 


that had been developed. I know of no library in the country as well equipped 
in the field of land tenure as the one in the University of Wisconsin. 


The Wisconsin staff admitted that the program had been quite expensive and 





that if it were to be repeated some of the original costs could be cut materially. 
Phi tafi emed to have evaluated their instructional work in an 
effect ix r Most of the activities that had been carried out had proved 
to be |} tisfactory and the fieldwork was especially appreciated by the 
ients, 
Dr. Penn, Dr. Raup, and I discussed the type of report that should be made 
available to the agency and to the general educational public. This report will 





appear under the title ‘‘We Talked About Land and People.” It will include the 
following recommendations of the steering committee 

1. There should be established at the University of Wisconsin a permanent 
central committee with both resident and corresponding members. The resident 
members shall be three professors on the staff of the university; the corresponding 
members shall be selected on a regional basis in a manner that may be prescribed 
by the resident members The resident members, in the orderly discharge of 
the duties listed below, may from time to time constitute such executive subcom- 
mittees as may be necessary to accomplish the objectives in view. This central 
committee shall be charged with the following duties 

a) to provide for a regular exchange of information between the countries 
represented at this conference and such other countries as may care to join in 
this activity, and in this connection to periodically publish a review of progress 
in land reform all over the world; 
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(6) create regional subcommittees with a view toward holding regional con 
ferences to work with land tenure problems in the same objective manner that 
has characterized this conference; 

(c) to give continuing attention and encouragement to the trainee program 
recommended later in this report; 

1) to encourage and support the building up and maintenance of an inter 
national land tenure lending library of the tvpe later described 

é to sponsor the exchar ge between countries of personne | expert in the han 
dling of land tenure problems: 

(f) to recommend schemes for international assistance and research in the 
land tenure field; 

(g) to encour’ 


in everv wavy research it the land tenure field 





h) to collaborate to the greatest possible extent with the appropriate agencies 
of the United Nations, with the international conference of agricultural economists 
and other international organizations to supplement the work already being done 
by them in the land tenure field; and 

to do anything else necessary to give continuity to the crucially important 


work started at this conference: 
2. As just suggested, the central committee should sponsor and encourage the 


holding of regional meetings on land tenure probl ms, each ecountrv to be cor 





sulted as to regional meetings in which it desires to participate These regional 
sessions should be attended by representatives of countries where similar condi 
tions and needs exist such as the regions of the Near East, Southeast Asia, Lati 
America, ete It may be possible to arrange for annual regional meetings to be 
held in rotation in different countries 

3 e trainee program started in connection with this conference should be 
continued for the indefinite future This program should involve not only the 
tra ng of non-Americans in American universities; it should also involve the 
training of Americans in other countries of the world It is felt that the trainees 


who are now at the Universitv of Wisconsin and those who come to that university 


in the future will provide the necessarv continuing stimul which will make it 


possible to continue the work of this conference through the central and regional 





committees above suggested For example, the trainees now at the universit. 





might during the course of the present academic year prepare a detailed ans 
of some of the major problems discussed at this conference, elaborating exter 

sively upon the necessarily summary comments in the first part of this report 
In subsequent vears trainees going to and from America could provide the living 
nexus which would hold the worldwide interests of this conference together 
The chief burden of providing most current information about land tenure and 


land reform programs in various parts of the world would fall upon these trainees 
who could also, perhaps, aid in the preparation of periodic reports with respect to 
such programs The central committee should insure that the trainee progran 


is tied up closely with the research of the type mentioned in the next paragraph 

{. It is strongly urged that in its new library building about to become a reality 
the University of Wisconsin maintain an up-to-date and world-wide land tenure 
library with facilities for the lending of land tenure materials to interested and 
reliable persons anywhere in the free world If such a librarv is established, t} 
steering committee feels confident that it ¢11 without qualification promise for 
each delegate that he will keep this library supplied with the latest land tenure 
materials from his own country, or if cost considerations require it, to at les 
provide the library with a list of such materials 

5. A prime necessity is accelerated and broadened research in the land tenure 








field We must have the facts if we are to act intelligent This conferences 
has disclosed clearlv the existence of many problems common to two or more 
countries Comparative land tenure research criss-crossing national boundaries 
is called for. This can best be accomplished bv collaborative arrangements 
between universities within the same or in two or more countries The central! 
committee should offer its services in helping plan such research and in actually 
administering it and should also act as a stimulator of research, particular 

comparative research It should offer its services as a screening agent for inter 


national and other agencies in the field of international land tenure research 
It is suggested that priority may be given to the following fields of research 


(a) The process of. industrial development in underdeveloped territories 
exemplified, for instance, in the Tennessee Vallev, taking into consideration thi 
economic and sociological aspects and paving particular attention to the tegra 


tion of industry and agriculture 
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(b) Conditions influencing population trends in underdeveloped territories 
and ways and means for keeping population growth in check; 
1) TI elopment of supervised credit techniques as a means of improv- 
ing the ma ement efficiency of small holdings and raising the level of production, 
2) (Cooperative tarmi and other forms of joint organization, e. g., the propor- 
tional profit farm of Puerto Rico and the group farming technique used in the 
una he Fiji Islands alternative measures for making the fullest use of 
resources and raising the level of production under conditions of heavy pressure 
population « the land, and appropriate types of farming pending the creation 
F< if s which \ ld enable family farms to he suecessfully established; 
3)Eeonomice and social implications of mechanized farming in backward agri- 
cul 7 mommies; 
1) Comparative analysis of land reform legislat and the effect of such 
legislation on agricultural production in the different countries. 
6. Land tenure problems should be given consideration on the programs of 
itional confer lealing with natural ‘es lest the work done at this 
conference and by the central committee migl confined to the purely 
ademic sph It re nended that t of the research and the 
olution which their committee may suggest should be examined, with a view to 
translating them into practi by international conferences at the official and 


governmental level convened from time to time under the auspices of the FAO 





7. If called upon by anv government or international agency for advice, the 

central committee should | free to comment « proposed schemes for inter- 
al research or assista financial, or otherwise, in the land tenure field 

It was my recommendation to the Wisconsin staff that the small sum of money 

lef he used to carry ou ff the above recomme! lations as possible It 





is mv recommendatio1 this plan be approved 


Juty 3, 1953. 


To: Mr. Stanley Andrews, Mr. Johnston Avery, and Dr. Willfred Mauck. 
From: Frank E. Sorenson. 
Subject: Report on trip to Jamiaca, Puerto Rico, San Francisco and Omaha, 

Nebr., September 9-28, 1952 

Recently Mr. Andrews urged me to make a special study of training facilities 

in Puerto Rico with the thought in mind that trainees from south Asia and the 
Near East, as well as those from Latin America, might be routed through Puerto 
tico for a short training experience which would result in giving the trainees 
encouragement to undertake development work in their own countries. 
Mr, Andrews felt that Puerto Rico might well be our best example of how a 
group of nationals utilizing a limited number of resources from the outside, have 
rebuilt their country. 

I planned the visit to Puerto Rico so that it would coordinate with the confer- 
ence on fundamental education that was to be held in Jamaica. Fundamental 
education is one phase of education that promises to be most useful in carrying 
out TCA education programs in the underdeveloped countries. 


Jamaica 


The fundamental education seminar was held at the Manor House Hotel, 
Kingston, Jamaica, September 1-17, 1952. It was organized by the Jamaica 
Official Welfare Commission, the Jamaica Agriculture Society, the Cooperative 
Department of Jamaica, the Education Department of Jams , and the Depart- 
ment of Extra Mural Studies of the University College of the West Indies, with 
the full assistance of the Government of Jamaica, the British Commonwealth, 
and UNESCO. 

The program was arranged in full consultation with members of the University 
of Puerto Rico staff and with the Comptroller for Develogment of Welfare in the 
West Indies. Among the working committee was the Honorable Harold Houghton, 
director of education for Jamaica, Miss Ella Griffin, UNESCO consultant to the 
Government of Jamaica, Mr. Thom Girvan, secretary of the Jamaica Agriculture 
Society. The liaison officer with the Secretariat of the Government of Jamaica 
was Mr. Eric Patterson. 

The program provided for general sessions and small group meetings in educa- 
tion. There were a number of field trips. I participated in as many of the 
meetings as possible and found that a number of the fundamental education 
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techniques recently developed by UNESCO’s Fundamental Edueation Center 
were being used successfully with the Jamaica group It was surprising to me to 
learn that this was the first time that the educational leaders of the several islands 
in the Caribbean had ever had a chance to work together over a period of time in 
an effort to improve local educational conditions 

I was verv much impressed with the materials exhibited that had been brought 
from many parts of the world | 


for the studv of the seminar group. The new 


materials that were being produced by teachers under the supervision of Miss 
Ella Griffin were received most favorably 

During my stay in Jamaica I was privileged to visit a development project on 
one of the mountain slopes. Here a group of coffee farmers, working under the 
leadership of the Secretary of the Jamaica Ariculture Society and others, weré 
rebuilding their coffee farms and their marketing facilities. The 


are making 
slow but firm progress and through their cooperatives we 


re reaching a moré 
nature state of living than was found generally over the island 


\ second development project that I was privileged to see was being carried out 


n one of the coastal plains Water for the first time was being brought to a 
parched soil and many acres of new land were being brought under cultivation 


ecause the people themselves had decided that the wanted to develop land 

rough irrigation and some outside assistance was availabl 

I was impressed again with the amount of help that a single individual such 

as Mr. Thom Girvan can give to the people in an underdeveloped area. The 
} 


1 
someone 





é 
people are oftentimes willing to do the work but they need the help of 
vho can encourage them and the help provided by resources that are not available 
locally 

The fundamental education approach being tested in the Jamaica experiment 
seemed to have a great de 





al of merit and is one which we should probably adapt 
to the point 4 country programs 
Puerto Rico 
I was privileged to share the Puerto Rico experience with Dr. Ralph Bedell 
of the Office of | ducation and Dr. George Dale from the Dy partment of Interi Tr 
The three of us were introduced to Puerto Rico and its trair resources and 
programs by Mr. Rafael Pico, Mr. Colon, and other The entire resources of the 
point 4 office and those of the ur iversity pre sident were made a aila! | to us 
We were most favorably impressed with the University of Pue 





tico from the 


point of view of point 4 training Here a university that has developed its 
instructional and research program in order that it may most nearly meet the 
needs of the island and its people For example, the agriculture extension progratr 


reaches out from the university to all parts of the island This is also true of the 
other activities of the university 
The TCA program of Puerto Rico is a joint project of the governments of the 


United States and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. Through this program 
the island is participating in the fight against poverty, hunger, disease, and ignor- 
ance. 

This program is not only for the benefit of Puerto Rico but rather one in whicl 


Puerto Rico acts with the United States in order to help with the training of 
technicians from the underdeveloped countries 

The technical cooperation idea was instituted into Puerto Rico on February 
1950, when Governor Mufioz-Marin visited President Truman in Washington 
and offered him the assistance of the Puerto Rico Government in carrying out 
the point 4 plan. 

Puerto Rico has much to give to the point 4 effort. Its experiences in the 
development of the island are the very types of experiences that many other 
nationals must have if they are to pull themselves up by their own bootstraps. 

The TCA program in Puerto Rico is carried on under a joint agreement between 
the United States and the Commonwealth. The point 4 office is attached to the 
Planning Board and Dr. Pico, Chairman of the Board, is the official appointed 
by both governments to handle its activities. Mr. Emilio M. Colon is the 
director of the staff. 

The legislators of Puerto Rico appropriated $50,000 to help with this program 
as early as 1950. For each of the following 2 years appropriations of $30,000 
were made. The Government anticipates making similar contributions for the 
next several fiscal vears. In addition the Government of Puerto Rico absorbs 
much of the training responsibilities by its various agencies without asking for 
reimbursement. 

In my opinion, the sending of trainees to Puerto Rico for 1-month training 
experience so that they may catch the spirit of the Puerto Rican people as they 
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develop their island is an excellent one. This plan can be administered and 
implemented by the point 4 office working in close cooperation with the university. 
It is my recommendation that immediate steps to route some of the trainees 
from south Asia and the Near East through the island on an experimental basis 
should be taken. In the meantime careful plans should be made with the Puerto 
tican agencies for carrying out the type of program that is needed. 


San Francisco 


At the request of Mr. Andrews and Mr. Avery I flew direct from Puerto Rico 
to San Francisco to be in attendance at the conference on private investments 
abroad and to meet with the Education Subcommittee of the Eric Johnston 
Advisory Committee. While in San Francisco it was also my privilege to visit 
the reception center which assists incoming TCA trainees. In San Francisco as 
in New Orleans I found that the reception center was busy with two chief responsi- 
bilities: (1) Receiving students from overseas, and (2) programing students who 
reach San Francisco for one reason or another. 

It is my recommendation that we allow trainees coming from the Far East to 
stay in San Francisco for a short orientation period before coming on to Wash- 
ngton. The trip across the Pacific is too long and too tiresome for the trainees 

’ 


to continue on with any measure of effectiveness. 





This means that we must ask the reception center to assume a larger responsi- 
bility than before. The program of hospitality should be worked out in close 
cooperation with Miss Richardson of our staff. 


Omaha, Nebr. 


On my return to Washington it was convenient to stop in Omaha to confer 
with officials of the University of Omaha regarding the possibility of setting up a 
special training program for university fiscal officers for point 4 countries. It 
was not known at the time whether or not such a project would be within the full 
purview of the TCA program but the university had asked for the conference 
and it seemed best to give it at a time when it would be little or no expense to 
the Government 

After discussing the po sibility of such a project at the University of Omaha 
it was decided that the idea should be given time to jell I agreed to discuss it 
further with members of the TCA staff 





Trip To JAMAICA AND Puerto Rico 


At the suggestion of Mr. Andrews, Administrator of TCA, I made a trip to 
Puerto Rico via Jamaica in order to plan with Puerto Rican officials a special 
program of training for technicians from south Asia and the Near East. It was 
Mr. Andrew’s feeling that trainees could profit materially from a 4-week stay in 
Puerto Rico living and working with the Puerto Rican people largely responsible 
for the development of their island. It was the spirit of the development that 

Ir. Andrews wanted the trainees to acquire 

The experience of the agency had oftentimes indicated the desirability of the 
l-month training experience in Puerto Rico for trainees who come from very 
limited environments. Many of the trainees who had come directly to the United 
States had gone home with the feeling that much of what is being done in the 
United States is possible because of the large resources of the country. They 
declared, You ean do these things in the United States but we can never do them 
in our countries with our limited resources.’ Because of this lack of confidence 
in their ability to overcome the handicaps of their environments the training ex- 
perience had not proved to be as effective as we would have liked it to be. 

I timed my trip to Puerto Rico so that I could spend a few days in Jamaica in 
attendance at the Kingston Fundamental Education Conference. In this way I 
was given an opportunity to see fundamental education leaders study together 
the problems of providing education for children, youth, and adults in communities 
many times without any school facilities and in communities where the school 
services were extremely limited. This group, moreover, was corcerned with the 
development of a type of education that would contribute not only to personal 
development but to the development of the economy of the areas. 

In Jamaica I was privileged to see fundamental education programs at work 
among the coffeegrowers on the mountain slopes and among the farmers on the 
coastal plains. Each type of community posed a different problem in education 
and it was extremely helpful to see how the educational leaders in Jamaica are 
making the most of education as a source of development. 
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In Puerto Rico the point 4 staff along with the staff at the University of Puerto 
Rico were very cooperative in interpreting, first of all, Puerto Rico’s role in the 
worldwide program of technical cooperation and in planning for additional train- 
ing for the technicians from south Asia and the Near East. During my brief 
stay on the island training plans were refined and extended. 


Tre TO RomME FoR CONFERENCE ON TCA Epucatton PROBLEMS 


At the suggestion of Walter Olson, Karnest Jeppson, and others connected with 
the administrative staff of NIX ADS I made a trip to Rome to share in the cor 







ference on educational training and audiovisual met hoc This conference wa 
attended by 10 chiefs of education sts l Near 1 countries, 4 persor 
concerned largely with technical training, and 4 individuals largely responsible 
for information and audiovisual a it in their respective countri The 

18 field staff members were to spend a week with the 3 education chiefs of Was} 
ington TCA, the 2 education counterpar nthe Lnited States Office of Education 
and the administrator of the agen The purpose of the meeting was to allow 


the representat! oO 


( icati 
ip a pattern of education that might well be carried cut on a world wide ba 











Among the basic mate ils used at t! fers { vere ose prepare 1 bv me 
entitled “‘Guides for the Study of Community Education and the School, Funda 
mental Education and the Communit Technical Education and the Con 
munity.’? Other materials had been prepared by Mr. Jeppsor (As a result of 

e conference a new basic statement is to be prepared f manual rl 
locument should be ready wit 

The conference was high] it achieved its first objective 
namely, that of r the pattern of education for TCA cow rie I 
addition there was much gained by each individual because of the meetings whic} 
allowed fer a sharing of experience 

One important outcome of the conference would be identification of persistent 
problems that face United States educators as the attempt to serve the severat 
countries The responsibilit that Washington must assume in assisting wi 


the solution of fic ld proble ms Was clarified It wa ver ( vident that the field 


taff, while doing an excellent job on 
from the educational institutions in the United States. The fully expect 
Washington TCA and the United States Office of Edcuation to make such support 
possible. 


An extensive report on the Rome meeting will b ubmitted for the ] 


e whole, expected and needed support 


the Committee on Government Operatio1 
kixniprr 69 
FOREIGN Service Disparcu, Torres 16 
From: Amembassy, New Delhi 
To: The Departim«e nt of State, Washington 


Reference: FS point 4 circular No, 29, February 2, 1953 
Subject: TCA monthly program summary No, 9, April 1953 


CRITIQUE 


1. Programing I‘fforts to complete negotiation of the fiscal vear 1953 pr 
gram, and the preparation of materials on the fiscal vear 1954 program for thi 
congressional hearings, received major attention during the month The signing 
of the 2 new operational agreements and of 2 supplements to fiscal vear 1952 


agreements brought the total fund A obligation for the fiscal year 1953 program 
from $28,334,200 to $36,580,127 Four additional agreements, obligating the 
remaining $1,769,873, are expected to be signed in Ma 

2. National Extension Service.—A step which will have profound effects upon 
the future of India’s rural economy was the approval this month by the Planning 
Commission and the GOI of the setting up of a national extension organization 
The scheme, with which the existing community development program will b« 
integrated, will be launched on October 2, and is intended to cover one-quarter 


43176—54 32 
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of rural India—roughly 80 million people in 120,000 villages—within 3 years, 
i. e.. bv the end of the present 5-vear-plan period. 

| and disadvantages, representing as it does both 
of the con munity development program. The 























total ‘ks to be taken up during the 5-vear-plan period 
ia erably fewer than the 600 community projects 
° A originally urged upon GOI In fiscal 1953, 
hy hortage of rupee finance, had already made 
at unity pre ts w h would be taken up would 
\ f result of the heavy rupee costs of the intensively 
} } oi t rea 1 i witeh ha now been made to the Extension 
Ser e block, costing approximately half as much (Rs 7}4 lakhs for a 3-vear period 
ss CO ured to Rs 15 lakhs for a communit levelopment block). Thus geo- 
extension will be ga 1 but at the expense of development “in depth.” 
Difficult problen of administrative organization and coordination will also arise, 
7 ring considerable additional effort on the part of both central and State 
for the ut 
On the other hand, the new program embodies the ideas and the extension 
hi; : TCA has lor honed would implement. It is an 
j “ry : port of the Grow More Inquiry Committee, of which 
Sir \ I uchar as chairman, and of the experience stimulated by 
rCA and lation assistar to the ec munity development program 
and rs the ¢ nsion field rogram is intended to be per- 
manent. and ll thus ineory te the i vear community development 
ctivities into a broader, continuing, operational framework, providing additional 
insurance against any letdown after the 3 years Since the existing personnel 
of t various develor ent cde partments f the States, and the existing district 
and local administrative staff, will be absorbed into the Extension Service, it 
offers an opportunity for reorientation of the administrative machinerv from its 
traditional emphasis on law and order to a new role of social and economic develop- 
ment of the rural areas. The program, finally, provides for eventual expansion 
to 4,000 blocks by 1961, covering t whole of the country; in view of India’s 


} 


thor +t} + 


1 resources, the Extension Service, rather than the more costlv community 
development program, be the onlv feasible way to achieve some degree of 
development of the entire rural sector within the next few vears. 

3 Four conferences during the month highlighted other current efforts to 
achieve the rural improvement goals of the 5-year plan. (1) A 2-week training 
program for evaluation officers opened at Nabha April 6. It will be the task of 
this group under Dr. Karve, director of program evaluation, to check, report and 
offer recommendations on the progress of community projects. (2) State Develop- 
ment Commissioners met in Delhi on April 16-19 to examine problems covering 
improvement and expediting of the present community development program and 
its merger with the National Extension Service; implementation of second and 








third blocks opened during April: and Center, State and local administrative 
problems 3) Principals of training centers met in Bhopal Apri! 27-29 to con- 
sider problems relating to the selection and training of multipurpose village 
workers 1) Regional conferences of TCA agricultural field technicians, held at 





Hvderabad, Calcutta and Simla between April 2-16, enabled an exchange of 
views on how to make their assistance in India’s agricultural development most 
fTartive 
effective 


Although the first three meetings described above were for host government 
officials and workers, representatives of TCA/India were in attendance for at 





least part of the se I 
4. Central land reform organizations Another significant event was GOI’s 
announcement last month of the appointment of a Central Committee for Land 


Reforms, to ensure the implementation of the recommendations on land policy 


contained in the 5-year plan. The committee consists of members of the Planning 
Commission, the Minister for Food and Agriculture and the Junior Minister for 
Agriculture Under the direction of the Central Committee, a new division is 
being established in the Planning Commission for work connected with land 
reform 

Functions of the committee include continuing study of problems relating to 
ownership, management, cultivation and distribution of land; assistance to States 
in determining and carrying out programs of land reforms; and periodic evalua- 
tion and reporting upon the progress and effects of land reform measures. 

This step is of great importance for the future of India’s development efforts. 
Lasting agricultural improvement depends, of course, upon an adequate land 
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program which prov.des the cultivator a stake in economic development Most 
of the States already have legislative programs of land reforms, but in many cases 





the legislation is inadequate, and implementation is spotty The new committee 
is an indication of GOI’s awareness that greater Central direction and responsi- 
bility is necessary in this field to achieve the far-reaching results required. It also 


reflects recommmendations made by Kenneth Parsons and Wolf Ladejinsky 


during their consulting assignments with TCA in India between July 1952 and 
January 1953. 


5. Agricullural credit.—Closely bound up with land policy is the problem of 
rural credit facilities. A meeting with Embassy and Ford Foundation represent- 
atives was held on April 23 to review the agricultural credit situation in India and 
to explore the feasibility of TCA assistance in this field. General agreement 
was reached on the following points: (1) Present provisions of the 5-year plan, 
if achieved, would meet only a sinall fraction of India’s estimated present credit 
needs. (2) Development efforts in the agricultural sector, involving increased 
production through the use of improved equipment, commercial fertilizers, and 


better varieties of seeds, etc., will increase the need for credit, and will depend for 


success upon its being made readily available to the cultivator. (3) TCA assist- 
ance might be provided through (a) provision of experts to study the 


present 
eredit structure, methods for its improvement and the plug ring of existin 


Z gaps; 
b) development of a pilot credit program in a community project development 
block, which would provide the basis for further expansion; (¢ 





provision of in- 
creased opportunity for the training of Indian credit specialists. (4) Further 
consideration of assistance in this field will be based on an exchange of views now 
to be made with GOL officials concerning agricultural credit problems and their 
plans for future development 


6. Industry and investment, public and private.—Difficulty is still being found 
in developing workable proposals for assistance to private industry. A _ basic 
problem is the relatively little attention devoted to the private sector in the 
d-vear plan. Recent developments are on both the negative and positive side. 


Incentives to private investment in many sectors would be sharply reduced by 
legislation offering the possibility of nationalization, as well as other government 
controls over industry lhe GOI has introduced a bill in Parliament to amend 
the Industries (Development and Regulation) Act, to provide for taking over by 
GOI of direct management or control of industries found to be managed in a 
manner “highly detrimental to the scheduled industry concerned or to public 
interest.”” The bill also would vest the Central Government with permanent 
enabling authority to exercise price and distribution controls over goods produced 
in the scheduled industries, and would further extend the requirements for GO] 
licensing of new industrial undertakings. The Federation of Indian Chambers 
of Commerce and Industry, in a strongly worded protest, has stated its “‘grave 
doubts and misgivings’’ as to the bill. The Commerce and Industry Minister, 
however, gave categorical assurance that the new powers would not be used to 
nationalize an industry, and that the measure would be worked not for punitive 
but for developmental purposes 

At the same time, several positive steps are being taken by GOI for development 
of private industry, and there are indications of increasing opportunities for TCA 
assistance in this field. The Commerce and Industry Minister announced early 
this month that the Government proposed during the year to explore the possi- 
bilities of making investment in approved fields more attractive. It is thought 
inlikely that specific plans will be ready before the end of the year, but the GOI 
is agreed that some stimulus to private capital formation is called for if the accel- 
eration in industrial activity is to approach the tempo envisaged under the 5-year 
plan. There is already under consideration within the GOI a proposal for an 
expanded scheme for loans to private enterprise. This would offer the possibility 
of integrating TCA assistance, using a portion of the economic aid component of 
the fiscal year 1954 program, to meet external costs of agreed industria! expansion 
projects to which GOI makes rupee loans. There has been encouraging interest 
by GOI and private industrialists in the proposals for demonstration and training 








factories in the building materials field, involving joint Government-private par- 


ticipation, which might be assisted under the fiscal year 1954 program 





In addition, GOI has decided to appoint a high level committee of experts to 
make a detailed survey of India’s unexploited industrial capacity, and to indicate 
the uses to which it could be economically put. It is hoped that the cost « 
further industrialization may be greatly reduced through the full utilization and 


expansion of avanlabie plant 
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GOI also proposes, in collaboration with ILO, to set up a national productivity 
center this year. The purpose of the center is the application of modern engineer- 
ing and management techniques in industry to raise productivity through better 
use of existing plant and through improvement of working conditions and indus- 
trial relations. An important function of the Central Labor Institute, proposed 
for TCA assistance in the fiscal year 1953 program, will also be to spread under- 
standing of preductivity concepts and improved management techniques. Both 
these institutes should bring about increasing technical assistance to industry. 
as productivity concepts and the benefits of new techniques become more widely 
known. With reference to p blic sector enterprises, GOI is considering the con 
stitution of a Central Holding Co. to supervise and coordinate governmental 
industrial undertakings 

With the steady growth in the size and importance of the public sector, it is 
thought desirable that there should be such a central body, as recommended by 
the Planning Commission, to advise the Government on matters of general policy 
At present the Production Ministry deals directly and separately with a number 


of autonomous concerns such as the Sindri fertilizer plant. The proposed Central 
Holding Co. would deal with such problems as investment programs and 
price policies in the publie sector as a whole and draw up a consolidated balance 
sheet of the working of its constituent units for presentation to Parliament. An- 
other important function of such a body would be to organize a new cadre of indus- 
trial and technical civil servants to man these public enterprises. This new 


cadre would not be a department of the Government 


Clarifying the role of foreign capital, Commerce and Industry Minister told 
the Indian Parliament that the nature and ownership of capital investments was 
less important than the scope they offered for increased productivity and employ 
ment “Our own capital resources are very limited, and although our preference 
is in favor of Indian capital, we must be prepared to use foreign capital in develop- 
ing industrial production.” 


Later, on another occasion, referring to foreign firms, the Minister said that if 


they were not wanted they could be asked to leave, “but as long as they are 
permitted to function here, they must be treated like anybody else.’’ The Finance 
\linister aiso found occasion during the month to reinforce these sentiments 
‘“‘We have undertaken to treat everybody with firmness and equity,” he said, 
‘“‘and we have given an assurance that whoever brings in capital will be allowed to 
take it back whenever he wants to take it back. Whoever reaps any dividends 
here will be allowed to remit them to his country.’’ The Finance Minister added: 
“T have never been able to understand what objection there is to allowing people 
to take out the return on the capital which they have invested * * * we are 
hiring the money, and I do not see why we should not allow, after income tax has 





been paid, the residue to be sent out to the parent country.” 

7. The Commission on Secondary Education has completed its work except 
that of final editing of its report The Commission was appointed by the Ministry 
of Education to examine the secondary education system in India and to suggest 
measures for its reorganization and improvement This was the first compre- 
hensive study of the secondary educational system since India achieved inde- 
pendence For more than 4 months, beginning in October 1952, the Commission 


visited the Several States, holding interviews with governmental officials, educa- 
tionists and laymen, and obtaining a frank exchange of ideas on all important 
subjects connected with secondary education. 

Recommendations of the Commission may have far-reaching influence on India’s 
educational system Although the Commission’s report will not be available 
before mid-June, Dr. Willia final report indicated among other things that the 
secondary curriculum must be expanded to meet the interests, abilities, and needs 
of all children in attendance instead of the present narrow academic curriculum 





that is geared to those who seek entrance into universities Less than one-fourth 
of the high school graduates proceed to higher studies Health and physical 
education should be compulsory subjects Plans for a State-wide demonstration 


project and other activities which TCA and other agencies would assist are being 
developed to carry out some of the educational improvements recommended by 
the Commission, and to take prompt advantage of the widespread interest 
engendered by the Commission’s work. (See also items No. 30 and 33 below 
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OPERATIONS SUMMARY 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE REQUESTS 


8. Technical personnel.—Two GOI requests received during the month were for 
an agricultural engineer for the State of Bihar and a professor of food and nutrition 
for Baroda University. TCA/India nominated James Whitaker to GOI for the 
former'and recommended the latter, along with an earlier request for a ground- 
water engineer, to TCA/W for recruitment Meanwhile, GOI accepted the 
nomination of Gordon Manly as chief construction engineer for the Damodar 

Valley Corp. and requested deferral of recruitment action for seven engineers, an 
erosion control specialist and a professor of chemical engineering 
Two technicians assigned in April were George L. Jacobson, malaria control 
specialist for DVC, and Arthur Garrett, groundwater engineer for GSI Ten 
assignments completed during the same period included a malaria control special- 
st, a member of the Secondary Education Commission, two industrial hygiene 
specialists and the six-member literacy team under contract with World Literacy, 
Ine 

Overall status of GOI requests for technical personnel as of April 30 is given In 

the following table: 











As ( 
( ele ute 
} a ment ( rently : 
I ical 1 ag 23 ned tanding 
0 x e 
ferred requests 
Total, Mar. 31, 1953 40) 19 70 100 
Changes during mont! 18 1 8 8 
Total, Apr. 30, 1953__- 48 29 62 92 
Ag iulture, forestry, and fisheries 12 7 40 12 
Health and sanitatior 7 3 
Kt ducatio l 
Natural resources 2 11 6 
Industry and t ( ~ 3 2 
lransportation, cc icatior 4 ks 2 4 
iblic ad trati ial welfare i 2 2 
9 ferrals less 1 req t reactivated 
NOT a. ri ri ) mnel pr i er wt with A r Rese t 
Fo t : i ovided under co tw { I d 
‘ ¢ the Ar ican Frier 8 i ( I ‘ e } ‘ Orissa 
i partially fir ed t CA aid ant al ar 19. per el supplied 
t i ( to e Damodar Val Cor] 
Of the 92 technical personnel for which GOI requests are outstanding, 36 are 


under review b TCA/India prior to recommending recruitment bh TCA/W and 





56 are being recruited. The latter includes 4 personnel on ETA in Washington 
and nominations to be acted upon by GO] 

9 Technica equipment a { servic The GO] requ t for laboratory equip- 

vent and technical books for Neiveli Experimental Laboratory at site of nite 
excavations in south India was forwarded to TCA/W for purchase See also 
tem 40 below. 

Another GOI request for engineering service Sa Hill Iron and Bra 
Works for advising on equipment specificatio 1yvou ind erect of a paper 
pulp pilot plant at the Forest Research Institute was forwarded to TCA/W for 
the immediate negotiation of a contract. This ce ract ll not 1 Lire e 
assignment of technical personnel in India See also i 7 belo 

10. Total TCA/India personnel as of April 30, excl ng Embass ipport 
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staff but including personnel under TCA contract with private agencies, was 


distributed as follows: 


United States personnel: 


Program direction % 40 
Agriculture 45 
Health and sanitation 5 
Education : : : j 7 
Natural resources ; : ‘: 15 
Industry 2 
Housing 2 


Social welfare 


Subtotal : . eee : 118 
Local personnel: 
Professional 6 
Clerical ; 13 
Custodial and transport 26 


Subtotal ‘ 4 7 45 
Total ; ; 163 


PROCUREMENT 


11. Procurement authorizations initiated during April exceeded $600,000 although 
the cumulative total, either issued or in process of issuance, was $55,711,404 as of 
April 30 as compared to $58,074,467 reported a month earlier. This reduction 
resulted from the transfer of funds, which were previouslv authorized for pro- 
curement, from Operational Agreement No. 1 to Operational Agreement No. 6 for 
reauthorization, and changes in PA’s reported as in process for March. 

There is a considerable time lag between issuance of purchase authorizations 
and actual pavment for shipments; up to April 1 reports from TCA/W on pay- 
ments amounted to onlv $14,336,078 for fiscal vear 1952 funds 

Summary of procurement and expenditures under 1952 and 1953 is as follows: 


Procurement autt orizations; 
Obligated as of April 30, 1953 Actual ex- 
Agreement } under penditures as 


—_ - —] fAnr 
| agreement of Apr. 1, 











Issued In process 1953 
| 
1952 j | 
1. Fertilizer import | $9,040, 927 $9, 040, 927 | $8, 962, 676 
2. Iron and steel import 8, 385, 000 , 385, 000 } 3, 062, 414 
3. Locust control 230, 000 230, 000 7 ened 170, 743 
4. Scil survev 200, 000 46, OOK 
5. Marine fisheries 2, 462, 000 | 1, 353, 561 $15, 300 | 
6. Groundwater irrigation 15, 309, 073 7, 802, 200 } 
7. Village workers training | 166, 000 166, 000 | 
&. Community development | 8, 671, 000 4, 506, 455 261, 200 | 
9. Malaria control 648, 000 648, 000 | 515, 556 
10. Desert afforestatior 104, 000 104, 000 | 
11. River valley development 4, 784, 000 4,477, 261 754, 725 
Total, 1952. 50, 000, 000 36, 759, 404 276, 500 14, 336, 078 
1953 1 | 
} 
1. Fertilizer import 6, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 | 
2. Iron and steel import. 8, 500, 000 | 8, 500, 000 | 
3. Locust control , 000 
6. Groundwater irrigatior 927 
7. Village workers ining 33, 200 





8. Community development 
9. Malaria control 


5. 000 
, 000 +, 623, 000 





11. River valley development ; 5, 000 159, 000 393, 500 | 
12. Groundwater exploration 4, 500, 000 | 
13. Building materials development. 100, 000 | 
14. Low cost housing 75, 000 | 
Total 36, 580, 127 18, 282, 000 393, 500 
Grand total 86, 580, 127 55, 041, 404 670, 000 | 14, 336, 078 


! Nos. 1 through 11 are supplements to fiscal year 1952 agreements 
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12. Arrival date-—Summary of available information on the arrival of equip- 
ment and supplies procured under 1952 and 1953 agreements is as follows: 
Operational agreement Equipment and supplies 


1952: 


1. Fertilizer import . 127,563 long tons 

2. Iron and steel import 12,236 long tons 

3. Locust contro] 29 sprayers, 20 dusters, and 25 jeeps 
with trailers 


’ 


5. Marine fisheries ? Set of plans for seiner, gill netters, 


fishing and towing vessels. 


7. Village worker training . 50 jeeps. 
8. Community development 271 jeeps and 40 pickup trucks 
9. Malaria control 646 long tons DDT and 4,040,000 
resochin tablets 
1953: 
9. Malaria control 267 long tons DDT. 


AGRICULTURE 
Extension 


13. Regional conferences of field technicians were held at Hyderabad (April 2), 


Calcutta (April 9), and Simla (April 16). Each group was able to discuss prob- 
lems most common to the particular area, while staggering the dates permitted 
members of the Delhi staff to attend all three conferences Although the groups 
worked independently, similar major topics selected for discussion included: 


(1) evaluation of methods used in training village workers; (2) where and how the 


point 4 technician can contribute most to local program development; (3) best 
procedures for establishing agricultural field demonstrations; (4) successful tech- 
niques in presenting information to villagers; and (5) personal and administrative 
problems 

14. Conference of principals of VLW training centers was sponsored by the 
Community Projects Administration at Bhopal on April 27-29. TCA was 
represented by 9 agricultural training specialists and 5 of the Delhi staff in fields 


of agriculture and health 


15. Reports received from field technicians during the month included the 
following items: 

(1) Protein is being provided in the diet of villagers in several areas through the 
introduction of peanut butter, which does not violate religious restrictions as is 
the case with meat. 

(2) At several training centers, all VLW applicants who meet minimum qualifi- 
cations of education and health are subjected to a plowing test, which consists of 
hitching or yoking bullocks to the plow and, at a signal, plowing several furrows. 
Of 229 applicants taking the test at one center recently, more than 10 percent were 
eliminated, the remainder demonstrating their aptitude to meet the cultivator on 
the working level. 

(3) A cultivator who recently installed irrigation pumps on his farm spoke 
highly of the VLW’s contribution to development work in the area, and credited 
him with bringing in knowledge about the pumps. Now the cattle and other live- 
stock, showing no difficulty in adjusting to progressive developments, come 
running for a drink of fresh water from the wells whenever they hear sound of the 
engines being started. 

16. Extension activities of 30 agricultural technicians, in 15 States during 
March included 189 new method demonstrations, reaching some 36,000 people in 
1,293 villages. The technicians made 529 visits to villages, 4 visits to indi- 
vidual cultivators’ farms, and attended 355 extension meetings. In planning and 
coordinating the extension work, they held 213 conferences with State officials. 

17. Home economics.—The women’s program is rapidly expanding and several 
States are moving ahead to train women village level workers for the job of 
working with village women. Women workers are already out in the villages in 
Travancore-Cochin, Hyderabad, and West Bengal, and in the latter 7 women 
are working in 1 training center while 12 have entered training in another center 
Bombay plans to begin training women in May and requests for assistance on a 
women’s program have been received from Orissa, PEPSU, and Mysore. In 
this early stage of the program in India, the married woman worker runs into 
less cultural resistance than the unmarried, and particularly if she is a member 
of a husband-wife VLW team. 
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Locust control and plant protection 

18. W. M. Mabee, TCA regional locust control officer, discussed plans for the 
1953 locust program with Dr. H. 8. Pruthi, director of the Indian locust control 
program, and members of his staff on April 6-8. Mr. Mabee also advised TCA, 
India, and the GOI antilocust unit on equipment specifications and insecticides 
to be purchased. 


Irrigation 

19. Five tube wells were drilled during the month in the State of Bihar by 
Associated Tube Wells under their contract As yet the German Water Develop- 
ment Corp. and Harold T. Smith, Inc., have not commenced drilling operations 
in India, although GW DC drilling equipment is expected to arrive in India during 
May 

20. Supplement to operational agreement No. 6 (groundwater irrigation) was 
signed on April 20 in the amount ot $6,190,927 and Rs47,050,000 to cover esti- 
mated cost of 650 additional tube wells in the Gangetic Plain and a part of the 
cost for powering the 2,000 tube wells included in OA—6 for fiscal year 1952. At 
the month’s end arrangements were made for joint inspection of the well-site 
areas in the States of Bihar, Punjab, and Uttar Pradesh by representatives of 
GOI, TCA, and the State involved 

21. Ground water exploratory program {n agreement has been reached with 
the GOT on equipment needed, responsibilities of various ministries and the type 
of contracts to be entered into for the 350 exploratory wells to be drilled under 
operational agreement No. 12 (ground-water exploration). A description of the 
work to be performed under contract has been accepted for use in negotiation of 
contracts. There remains completion of the contract form to be presented with 
tenders. 

The Geological Survey of India has continued work of locating exploratory 
boring sites which are being reviewed by David Stoner, TCA tube well adviser. 

Arthur Garrett, ground-water adviser, arrived on April 12 and at the end of 
the month was in consultation with GSI at Calcutta concerning the ground-water 
studies of the 2,000 tube well program in relation to the exploratory program. 


Fisheries 


22. Specifications for fisheries equipment in the amount of $1,310,000 under 
operational agreement No. 5 (marine fisheries) were forwarded to TCA/W on 


April 24. At month’s end specifications for an additional $340,000 worth of 
equipment were ready for procurement processing. 

23. States of Saurashtra and Travancore-Cochin have made oral requests for 
fisheries technicians but they have not yet been made through the Central Gov- 
ernment In the case of Travancore-Cochin the request was for a drying and 


salting technician and a harbor specialist, which bears little relation to a previous 
request for a fisheries man that was withdrawn. 

24. Ole Heggem, fisheries adviser, visited Bombay in company with Dr. B. N. 
Chopra, GOI fisheries development adviser, to discuss allocations for the State 
under OA-5. State officials indicated that they would drop the request for a 
dredge and apply the funds for a larger number of diesel engines. The State 
director of fisheries stated that a vear and a half ago extreme difficulty was exper- 
ienced by the State government in disposing of three diesel engines on a subsidy 
basis, but now there are over 300 requests for diesel engines. The proposed dis- 
tribution of engines would be on a 50—50 subsidy and loan basis either to cooper- 
ative societies or to groups wherein all men on a boat would share in the catch. 








HEALTH AND SANITATION 


25. Health program in community development projects.—Dr. Barkat Narain, 
former director of health services for Delhi State, was recruited by the Ministry 
of Health for the Community Projects Administration technical staff. This action 
will assist greatly in furthering the health program within the community projects, 
both in relation to the central CPA administrative office and the States. 

26. Malaria control.—During the month, three field teams of the Malaria Insti- 
tute tested DDT supplies received under TCA consignments. The 75-percent 
wettable powder received under the 1952 project agreement has proven most 
unsatisfactory. The barrels are clearly labeled for agricultural use, and testing 
indicates that at least 80 percent of the DDT precipitates out of solution within 
5 minutes. As a result, the Malaria Institute has instructed all of the medical 
store depots to impound such stocks as remain at the depot and has further 
instructed that the States discontinue use of the 1952 stock if necessary. 
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The teams have also tested the 75 percent wettable powder thus far received 





under the 1953 agreement A pproxi nately 50 to 55 nercent of the samples 
examined were satisfactor Another 30 to 35 perce were fair. and the renai 
ing 10 to 20 percent of the cartons e ined did not hold DDT in suspension for 
more than 10 minutes World Healt Organizatior andard i ;) minutes 
The 1953 allotment of DDT ha tamped on it ‘WHO Specifications,” although 
up to 20 percent falls below this standard This situation presents a considerable 


problem in the conduct of the all-India malaria control program, since we had 


estimated the DDT required on a very close margin 

If 80 percent of the 1952 stock and 20 percent of the 1953 stock is impracticable 
for use in the program of residual spra sr, it means a curtailment of some of the 
planned activities. The Malaria Institute and TCA are further studying the 
problem and are preparing a report on the findings obts 
testing survey, and a statement of the situation within the 
the use of the DDT supplies and their actual requirements it 
» supply of DDT 
George L. Jacobson, malaria control engineer assigned to DVC, arrived in 
Delhi on April 1. After a week’s orientation at the Malaria Institute in Delhi, 
he proceeded to the DVC area to review malaria control activities there with 











John Henderson, the outgoing malaria control consultant Mr. Jacobson’s duties 
include liaison between the medical and engineering divisions on malaria control 
and water supply and sanitation activities 

28. Environmental san tation. At the request of the Minister of Health, a 


survey was made of aslum area in Old Delhi and recommendations were submitted 


for essential improvements in e1 vironmental sanitatior 

A meeting of the refinery progress committee was attended in Bombay, and 
discussion at the meeting concerned the disposal of wastes from two refineries 
being constructed in the Bombay area Mr. Atkins, sanitary engineer, wa 
requested to serve on a technical committee co nposed of representatives of the 
Bombay Municipal Corp. and the refineries to study the problem and review the 
proposed treatment methods to determine their adequacy 

A trip to Kotah, Rajasthan, for the purpose of surveying the Ford Foundation 


Training Center was made by Mr. Calbert, sanitarian, during the month I 
tended consultations were held with officials regarding improvement of enviror 
mental sanitation in community project areas In general, it was found that the 
center was well organized and doing an excellent job of training However, 
certain recommendations for improvement were made and a detailed report sub 
mitted to the Ford Foundation 

29. Professional education and training A detailed survey of nursing training 


resources was initiated: data from this survey will be utilized in drawing up pro- 
grams and proposals for training within India as funds become available 

Assistance was given with the postgraduate program of study for public ulth 
nursing students at the primary health unit, Najafgarh Village \ final examina- 
tion will be prepared by Miss Bischoff for this course. Examination papers 
were prepared and graded by Miss Bischoff for public health nursing students at 
Lady Reading Health School; also for bachelor of science students at the college 
of nursing. 








EDUCATION 


30. Educational research and det lopment project or tatewide basi The re- 
search part of this project is nearing the final stage and has been sent to the 
planning commission for approval. Details concerning the bureau of educational 


research to be located at the central institute of education in Delhi are being 
worked out by Dr. Wm. J. Haggerty, education adviser, and by Dr. A. N. Basu 
and Dr. E. A. Pires, director and assistant director respectively of the central 
institute 

The part of the project concerned with statewide educational development was 
favorably received at the recent meeting in Delhi of state education ministers and 
vice chancellors of various universities. States have been requested to indicate 
their interest in being selected for the intensive educational development project 
If TCA financial assistance is to be provided, it will be necessary for it to cover 


local costs. Action on this project by the planning commission and the central 
committee Is expt cted to be taken befor the end of May 

31. Indo-American rec procal tudy center This prop sal (see Monthly Re port 
No. 7, item No. 27) was also discussed at the recent meeting of vice chancellors 
of universities that was held in Delhi Several of them indicated an enthusiastic 


interest in the proposal, and it is expected that an institution in India will be 
selected and designated during the next month. 
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32. Rural radio and audio-visual project continues to be held up pending an 
overall agreement covering all audio-visual proposals and informational work 
relating to the 5-year plan. 

33. Secondary education commission has completed field investigations and a 
first draft of its report on which Dr. Kenneth R. Williams assisted. Final report 
of the commission will probably be available in June. 

Dr. A. Lakshmaniswami Mudaliar, vice chancellor of Madras University and 
chairman of the secondary education commission, gave high praise to the contri- 
bution which Dr. Williams made in the discussions of the commission throughout 
their India field work program, and also with regard to the contents and recom- 
mendations to be contained in the report of the commission. 

Dr. Williams has completed his assignment with the commission and left India 
on April 25 

34. World literacy contract ended April 15, on which date Dr. Frank Laubach 
and Mr. Phil Gray went to Nepal for a month’s work on literacy materials for 
the Nepalese Government and TCA/Nepal. Mr. Gray is expected to return 
about May 15; TCA/India has requested extension of the world literacy contract 
for 3 months from that date, to cover his services in following up the printing of 
literacy materials already prepared in 12 languages for use in India. This is an 
interim measure during which time it may be determined how long he will be 
required and arrangements can be made accordingly 

35. Sisterhood relationships for the Indian Institute of Technology at Kharag- 
pur and the Bengal Engineering College at Sibpur are still pending, along with 
the requests for individual teachers and professors of various subjects. The 
Indian Institute of Science, which has requested several people, is also interested 
in obtaining them through a sisterhood relation similar to those proposed for 
Kharagpur and Sibpur 

The project for establishing a sisterhood relationship in the field of public 
administration at Lucknow University is now being discussed by the Ministry 
of Education. It would probably be set up as a separate unit of the university 
under some such heading as ‘“‘Public Administration Center,’”’ and would engage 
in both teaching and research It would also be concerned with government at 
all levels from the center to the village. 


TRAINING GRANTS 
36. Sereening of new fiscal year 1953 proposals for overseas training is pro- 
ceeding in the Health and Labor Ministries before being transmitted through 
the Finance Ministry to U. N. Colombo, and TCA. Proposals received in TCA 
to date include all subjects covered in fiscal year 1952, with the exception of 
certain fields of educational administration, and new fields of visual aids and 
housing. New requests to both Colombo and TCA include a large number of 
the faculty of universities and other teaching institutions. Sixteen requests have 
been recommended to TCA/W for inclusion in proposed sisterhood relationships. 


37. Wheat loan interest fund.—The committee on education has agreed upon 
the character of the exchange-of-persons program to be conducted. About 30 
persons, largely outside government, in the fields of agriculture, labor, and welfare 
will go to the United States under the fiscal year 1953 exchange program. The 


fiscal year 1954-55 programs will consist of about 50 leader grants and the con- 
ates general have been requested to submit panels of names for both years. 
Nominations for fiscal vear 1954 and fiscal year 1955 must be forwarded to 





Washington by June 1 and August 1, respectively. In addition, books, equip- 
ment, teaching aids, etc., are to be provided to Indian institutions; but none have 
been reported on to daté Negotiations regarding these programs are proceeding 


with the Ministries of Finance and Education. 

TCA/India is represented through the education adviser and the training officer 
on both the education committee (policymaking level) and a subeommittee to 
screen proposals before they are brought to the full committee. 

38. Seven trainees, of which six received awards from fiscal year 1952 funds 
and one from fiscal year 1953 funds, departed for the United States during April. 
Included were 2 in soil science, 2 in geology, and 1 in each of invertebrate paleon- 
tology, industrial hygiene, and rural welfare. One medical leader, Dr. Viswana- 


than, is scheduled to depart on May 3. 
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No new applications were received officially during the month. The overall 
status of training grants as of April 30 is summarized below: 


Status of grants 


Against fiscal year funds 


T Total 
1951 1952 1953 

Total awards made or under consideration 2 124 43 219 

Awards made | 
Grantees in United States or returned 51 87 26 164 
Grantees scheduled to depart 1 | 1 
Grantees not yet scheduled__. 1 27 4) 32 
Pending clearance 4 | 4 
Alternates to be nominated 5 5 
Number applications—approval not yet reported by TCA/W 13 13 


NATURAL RESOURCES 
River valley deve lopment 

39. A second supplement to operational agreement No. 11 (river valley de- 
velopment) was signed on April 25 to include additional construction equipment 
for Hirakud, Ghataprabha, and Gangapur projects at an estimated cost of 
$1.880,000 and Rs12,800,000. This brings the total funds obligated under 
OA-11 ‘supplements to $3,735,000. Conclusion of the third supplement to 
obligate the remaining funds for this project for fiscal year 1953 should be accom- 
plished during May. 

No equipment procured under OA—11 has yet arrived in India, although it is 
learned that tractors and rear dump trucks for the Hirakud project are due to 
be landed in Calcutta before the end of May. It is now quite definitely estab- 
lished that at least 9 months are required to get heavy equipment on the job in 
India once the requirements are firmed by GOI. Special items require from | 
to 2 years. 

Procedure is now being established with GOI for issuance of tenders by them 
for all items of irrigation projects to be permanently installed in constructed 
works such as spillway gates and elevators. 


Mineral resources 


410. Lignite excavation project. Proposed project for supply of $200,000 worth 
of equipment to the lignite quarrying project in South Arcot district of the 

tate of Madras, is now being drafted as a fund A project for fiscal vear 1953. 
Mr. Paul Eyrich, mining adviser, is preparing background information on the 
project and the equipment requirements. Mr. Eyrich will consult the govern- 
ment of Madras with a view of finalizing the equipment list early in May. In 
the meantime a draft operational agreement is being prepared in Delhi. 
Industry 


411. Sinari tour team.—The three-member team of Indian officials, accompanied 
by Dr. B. D. Van Evera, deputy technical director with National Research 
Council, returned to Delhi on April 21 after round-the-world tour to examine 
urea and ammonium nitrate manufacturing processes for possible adoption 
at Sindri fertilizer plant. Talks with team indicated their conviction that urea 
production was technologically feasible at Sindri, and the probability that the 
team would recommend production of both urea—in the smallest economic 
unit, 35 to 50 tons per day, until urea is tested and popularized—and of non- 
explosive ammonium nitrate (Kalk-an.mon-saltpeter or nitro lime). Final report 
of the group is expected to be available in May. 

John F. Schnur, foundry technologist, inspected the Jay Engineering Co. 
Ltd., at Calcutta and found it suitable for the foundry training center proposed 
by the Indian Institute of Foundrymen. (See item 36 of Monthly Operations 
Report No. 7.) He also assisted with production problems at 4 foundries in 
Calcutta before going to Bhadravati, Mysore, for a 2-week consrltation at the 
Mysore Iron & Steel Co. On April 16, Mr. Schnur gave a lecture before the 
Bhadravati Technical Association on problems of the Indian foundryman. 
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43. Handicrafts and cottage industries—Howard C. Ford, artisan training 
adviser, has submitted a general program plan to the Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry, involving training of workers, research, and procedures for assisting 
production shops 

Mr. Ford also submitted plans to the All India Handicrafts Board for reorgan- 
ization of production in cooperative sheet metal shops and other cooperative 
shops under the Board’s direction. Action is now being taken by the Board to 
install the systems recommended and to construct models of equipment designed 
especially for production in these shops. 


; 


Community development 


14. National extension organization The GOI has announced plans (see item 
2 above) for merging the present community development program into a scheme 
for extending extension services to the whole of India by 1961. As a first step, 
during the present 5-year plan period, a total of 1,200 development blocks, each 
covering 100 villages, will be taken up. Nearly 300 of these blocks will comprise 
the community development program (the 55 projects of the fiscal year 1952 
program and the 55 new blocks of the fiscal year 1953 program, when expanded 
as a result of reducing cost to Rs. 45 lakhs per project, will constitute the equiva- 
lent of 300 blocks). In addition, 900 National Extension Service blocks will be 
established, phased as follows: 180 in 1953-54, 270 in the next year, and 450 in 
the third year. Of these 900 blocks, 400 will receive intensive development 
along the lines of the present community projects. Thus, a total of 700 blocks 
comprising 70,000 villages and about 46 million people—will receive full com- 
munity project treatment while the remaining 500 will receive less intensive 
development under the extension program. The latter will emphasize agriculture 
and animal husbandry, but will provide services also in education, health, 
community organization and related fields. 


The Service will be launched on October 2, Gandhi’s birthday and first anni- 
versary of the opening of the community projects. A provision of Rs. 101 
crores has been made in the 5-year plan. The Service is expected eventually to 


provide employment to about 85,000 technical personnel and part-time work to 
a large number of unskilled labor. 

45. First issue of the Community Projects Administration Newsletter appeared 
in April. It is to be published monthly, primarily for circulation to all members 
of the CPA program at the center and the States, and all other Government 
officials concerned with community projects. 

Housing 

16. Operational agreements No. 13, Building Materials Development (at 
$100,000), and 14, Demonstfation of Improved Methods of Low Cost Housing 
Construction (at $75,000), were signed during the month. 

OA-13, providing equipment to Central Building Research Institute, includes 
equipment for village level demonstration in production of indigenous building 
materials. Discussions are being held with the Institute on methods of coordi- 
nating work under the project with housing activities of the Community Projects 
Administration. 

With reference to the administration of OA—14, Mr. Whitnev, design and con- 
struction methods adviser, is discussing with officials of the Ministry of Works, 
Housing and Supply, the development within the Ministry of a new agency 
with a broad experimental program, to put to maximum effective use the equipment 
imported under the project 

47. Operational agreement No. 10—Forest products research.—TCA, Washington, 
has been requested to sign a contract for $25,000 with Sandy Hill Iron & Brass 
Works for provision of engineering services to the Forest Research Institute. 
The construction program at the Institute has stopped for lack of these engineer- 
ing services, and progress of an important portion of the Institute’s research 
work will be delayed several months if construction is not completed within 6 to 
10 weeks. 

18. National building organization received final approval of the Planning Com- 
mission. Mr. Hay, building materials adviser, is advising the Ministry of 
Works, Housing and Supply on organization, budget estimates, and staffing of 
the new agency. 

49. Burma housing inspection—TCA (India) invitation to GOI officials to 
inspect the housing program in Burma was formally accepted by the Ministry 
of Works, Housing, and Supply. However, final Cabinet approval has not been 
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secured as to the officials who will participate and the date of departure. Earliest 
date for the trip is now expected to be May 23 

50. Building materials production program Detailed outline of proposed pro- 
gram, envisaging joint Government-private participation in demonstration and 
training factories, was developed by Mr. Hay during the month 

51. Aided self-help housing.—Mr. Whitney accompanied officials of the Min- 
istry of Works, Housing, and Supply to the village of Mahorana, PEPSU, to aid in 
planning Central Government assistance in the proposed rebuilding of this 
village according to the aided self-help method. 








Social welfare 


) 


52. Annual report by Miss Deborah Pentz, child welfare consultant, recounted 
vities for the 1952—53 school vear at the Delhi School of Social Work, and 
light of that experience made recommendations for the coming year with 
respect to objectives, organization, academic and field work, and student 
participation 
During a part of March and April Miss Pentz was acting principal of the school. 
The Board requested her to remain in that post for the coming year, but she 
declined in favor of a staff member who is returning from 2 years of study leave, 
Miss Pentz also wrote an article on Some Observations on the Child Welfare 
Scene in India that appeared in the January-March issue of the Social Welfare 
Bulletin published by the school. 
53. Miss Anne Wilkens, social worker supplied by TCA for the International 
Social Work Conference at Madras, is nearing completion of her postconference 
I ted with the Tata Institute of Social Work, 
Baroda University, and other organizations in the field of social-work education. 
Miss Wilkens expects to depart for the United States on May 12, and will leave 
a general report with TCA, India, on her assignment; a special report on work 
with the Tata Institute will be submitted after she returns to the United States. 
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PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 


54. Fiscal year 1952 program.—On April 20, 1953, an amendment to Operational 
Agreements 1 and 6 was signed which reallocated $1,609,073 from the former 
fertilizer import) to the latter (ground water irrigation), making available the 
savings from the purchase of fertilizer at prices lower than had been budgeted, 
to meet, part of the additional cost of the tubewell program. 

55. Fiscal year 1953 program.—During April, total fund A obligations were 
raised from $28,334,200 to $36,580,127, leaving $1,769,873 to be obligated as of 
the end of the month. Project agreements signed were as follows: (a) First 
supplement to OA-—6, ground water irrigation, $6,190,927; (b) second supplement 
to OA-11, river valley development, $1,880,000; (c) OA-13, building materials 
development, $100,000; and (d) OA-—14, low-cost housing methods, $75,000. 
The total fiscal year 1953 program as of April 30 can be summarized as follows: 


Fiscal year 1953 agreements 





Dollar expend- | Rupee expend- 
iture iture 

1. Fertilizer import $6, 000, 000 Rs2. 706, 000 

2. Iron and steel import 8, 500, 000 s 236, 470 

Locust control and plant protection 221. 000 | 500, 000 

6. Ground water irrigation 6, 190, 927 47, 040, 000 

Vill workers training 3, 200 | 73, 500 

8. Community development ‘ 1, 925, 000 | 73, 300, 000 

9. Malaria control 5 200, 000 14, 900, 000 

1. River valley development (supplement 1 1, 855, 000 130, 000, 000 

ll. River valley development (supplement 2)_--.---. 1, 880, 000 12, 800, 000 

12. Ground water exploratior 4, 500, 000 12, 000, 000 

13. Building materials development 100, 000 100, 000 

14. Low-cost housing methods 75, 000 150, 000 

Subtotal 36, 580, 127 296, 805, 970 
Remaining funds for new agreement 1, 769, 873 
Total fiscal year 1953, fund A 38, 350, 000 


1 Equivalent to $62,329,250 
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Discussions are proceeding with GOI on the use of the remaining unobligated 
funds, as well as a certain sum which may be available for reallocation from sav- 
ings under the supplement to OA-1 listed above. Projects most certain of signa- 
ture next month include a third supplement to OA~—11 on river valley development 
at about $1.5 million; a Central Labor Institute project at $100,000; and a project 
to supply equipment for experimental lignite excavation work in South Arcot 
district, Madras State, at $200,000. A supplement to OA-10 on forest research 
and desert afforestation at $195,000 is also a possibility. 

56. Fiscal year 1954 program.—A complete set of fiscal year 1954 program 
project descriptions as revised by TCA, India, was forwarded to TCA, Washing- 
ton, in Mr. Wilson’s letter to Mr. Hanson of April 14. These project descriptions 
are being reviewed by the technicians concerned with a view to possible supple- 
mentation. 

AGREEMENTS AND REQUESTS 


57. Agreemenis signed or under consideration.—See irrigation, river valley de- 
velopment, mineral resources, housing, and program development sections above. 
Also see item 9 above regarding requests for technical equipment and services 
involving nonfund A. 

PROGRAM INFORMATION 


58. Attitudes and comments.—General front page publicity was given to Secre- 
tary Dulles’ suggestion before the House Appropriations subcommittee that the 
United States abandon point 4 and let private enterprise take over the program. 
Editorial comment by Times of India was that ‘‘any drastic curtailment of the 
program will do as much damage to the United States itself as to the under- 
developed countries.’”?’ Hindustan Standard said: “If the effectiveness of grants 
is to be considered outside the question of good relations, it must be determined 
by the recipient countries which evidently is not what Mr. Dulles would like.” 
Later the press published a Washington story that United States officials did not 
anticipate abandonment of the point 4 program as a result of Mr. Dulles’ remarks. 
President Eisenhower’s appeal for a global reconstruction fund found near 
unanimous support in the Indian press. ‘Just the thing that humanity has been 
looking forward to,” said Amrita Bazar Patrika of Allahabad in a representative 
comment. Calling the suggestion ‘‘fruitful,’’ Times of India said: ‘‘Such a pro- 
gram, while relieving the economic burden of frenzied rearmament, will also dispel 
the specter of recession which is likely to descend on the United States scene in 
case of drastic disarmament.’’ 

Adequate coverage was given the visit to India of the four United States Con- 
gressmen, including their meetings with Indian leaders and trips to economic 
development projects. Any indications of further United States aid to India 
were given particular attention. Also given attention, front-paged by Hindustan 
Times, was Paul Hoffman’s visit to assess contributions made by the Ford Founda- 
tion toward India’s economic development. 

59. Publicity by host government (and public press) There was generally good 
publicity given to the signing of 3 Indo-American operational agreements 
and 2 supplements during the month. The GOI released full text of the agree- 
ments in press notes. Also, favorable references regarding agreements were made 
in Parliament, and on April 14 the Finance Minister gave figures of material and 
equipment received from the United States under point 4. 

“he community development program, highlighted by Prime Minister Nehru’s 
speeches and the state development commissioners’ conference in Delhi, received 
sustained attention throughout the month Community Project Administrator 
S. K. Dey said that the community program represented a minimum develop- 
ment program that should be continued and gradually extended to cover the entire 
country. Mr. Dey also announced the permanent integration of the community 
development program witl. the proposed national extension organization. Re- 
ports were published on progress of some individual projects and the contribution 
made by voluntary labor. Papers also published proceedings of the Bhopal 
symposium of training center principals, which was held to exchange views on the 
training of village-level workers 

60. Publicity by USIS-TCA.—In its issue of April 15 the American Reporter 
carried stories on work at the Rice Research Institute in Cuttack, health drive 
in Mysore State, Indo-United States efforts for better cattle breeding, the assis- 
tance of community projects to aboriginal tribes, trip of 30 young farmers to 
American farms, and the training of social educators for the community. project 
program. The special advance edition of the American Reporter (April 22) 
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carried articles: Farm Youth Club Helps Build Free Nations, Life Looks Brighter 
for an Orissa Community, and Next Antilocust Drive Set. 


Audiovisual materials 

61. Motion pictures — Three motion pictures are nearing completion; scripts for 
4 new films have been approved; and research is going forward on 6 agricultural 
and health subjects. 

Progress is being made in expediting delivery of English and Indian language 
versions of the 12 Cascade-USIS films made locally in 1952. As of April 15, 
prints in the following languages had been delivered to USIS: 85 in English, 93 in 
Hindi, 24 in Telugu, 30 in Tamil, and 10 in Bengali. 

The Indian Council of Agricultural Research has agreed to initiate a film ex- 
change service among the center, States, and other agencies 

62. Strip films.— Five hundred copies of the strip film Improved Paddy Culti- 
vation were produced by TCA/India and forwarded to ICAR for distribution 
Eight filmstrips adopting Dr. Laubach’s Literacy Primer in Hindi are now in 
production by Ama, Ltd., which has set up a filmstrip production unit. John 
B. Wilson and John K. Sewall of the Audiovicual and Information Section visited 
Ama studios in Bombay to initiate filmstrip production and to coordinate motion- 
picture production 

63. Still photographic file—As of April 29, 700 captioned photographs had been 
furnished to GOI, other agencies, and individuals. Currently exhibit advice 
and material is being provided the planning commission in designing and preparing 
a 5-car exhibit train which will tour the larger cities of India to explain the 5-year 
plan. 

Mr. Kustas, of the North American Newspaper Alliance, was briefed, furnished 
eight hometown interviews and photographs of TCA/India personnel, and taken 
on @ Visit to a community development project. 


TECHNICAL COOPERATION OTHER THAN POINT 4 


64. UNICEF aid.—UN International Children’s Emergency Fund has allocated 
a further sum of $1.4 million for health and relief programs in India, bringing 
UNICEF’s total allocations to India to date to more than $8.5 million 

65. UNESCO center for training in fundamental education.—GOI has accepted 
a proposal from UNESCO for location in India of a center to give training in 
fundamental education. ‘The center, whose entire expenses will be borne by 
UNESCO, will be established at Mysore and is expected to open in October 
Trainees, after completing the 9-month course at the center, will be assigned to 
junior specialists’ posts in UNESCO projects on fundamental education. 

66. National productivity center.—In collaboration with ILO, GOI is proposing 
to set up a national productivity center during the current year. The proposal 
follows from (1) the desire, expressed in various quarters, that the work begun 
by the ILO mission in the field of productivity (see February report, item 67 
should be continued; and (2) proposals made in the 5-year plan concerning 
improvement of productivity in industry. 

Main feature of the present proposal is the application of modern engineering 
and management techniques to raise productivity and earnings by making better 
use of existing plant and equipment and by improved working conditions and 
human relations. ‘This approach is designed to meet the special needs of a country 
in which capital is bound to be for a long time in short supply in relation to the 
great and expanding demand for it 

The proposed center will be staffed initially with the present members of the 
ILO productivity mission and, if possible, with the two Indian trainees who are 


now in United Kingdom on ILO fellowships Che ILO mission has been in India 
since December 5, 1952, and its present term expires on May 31, 1953. 
67. Norwegian aid to India.—A nationwide collection under the motto ‘‘Give a 


Day for India’”’ began in Norway on April 15. The collection will obtain popular 
contributions to swell the official 10 million kroner ($1.4 milhon) fund already 
granted by the Norwegian Parliament for economic aid to India. 

First shipload of goods for India under the Norwegian aid program has re- 
portedly left Oslo, carrying equipment for the first drinking-water plant to be 
built under Norwegian direction. The appointment has also been announced of 
Dr. Hallvard Lid as the first director of hygiene at the health station being 
estab.ished with Norwegian assistance in Travancore-Cochin. 

68. The Carlo Forlanini Institute at Rome has offered a limited: number of 
seats to Indian students for advanced training in chest diseases. The institute 
will provide free boarding and lodging to these students. 
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69. Rockefeller Foundation has announced grants aggregating approximately 
$170,000 to various medical and other educational institutions in India. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


70. New arrivals for TCA assignment during the month included— 
Mr. George L. Jacobson, malaria control engineer for DVC, April 1. 
Mr. Arthur A. Garrett, technical adviser for GSI, April 12. 
71. Departures of TCA personnel were as follows 
Mr. John Pincus, India desk, TCA/W (temporary assignment), April 14. 
Mr. Bernard E. Loshbough, Deputy Director, resigned on April 17; now with 
1 Foundation. 
Harry Heimann, industrial hygiene specialist, April 20. 
1 Moskowitz, industrial hygiene specialist, Apri : 
th R. Williams, member of Commission on Secondary Education, 


i met). 
hn M. Henderson, malaria control speciaiist, April 25. 
wrge C. Taylor, Jr., geologist for GSI, April 26 (home leave). 
rs during the month included: 
of House Foreizn Affairs Committee: 
Chester ki. Merro Republican, New Hampshire), chairman. 
Walter H. Judd (Republican, Minnesota 
Clement J. Zablocki (Democrat, Wisconsit 
4. S. J. Carnahan (Democrat, Missouri 
eldon Z. Kaplan, committee staff consuitant 
Phil P Claxton, J1 =i artment escort for committee 
James .. Halferty, vice president, Parsons International, 
Paul Gollong, Armour Research Institute. 
I lent representative, New Delhi, Fertilizers & Cheme 


Chakravarthy, resid 
Travancore. 

G. Cavell, administrator of Colombo plan for Canada. 
raham C. McInnes, first secretary, Canadian High Commission. 

E.. Fseott M. Reid, Canadian High Commissioner. 

Curran, assistant vice president, Bank of America, New York. 

eo Kustas, reporter for Buffalo News and North American Newspaper 

Alliance. 
Mr. Thomas Keehn, American International Association for Economic and 
Social Development. 
Mr. E. MeCann, Associated Tubewells 


C. H. WriLuson, 
United States Director for Technical Cooperation for India 
(For the Ambassador). 








